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Work  of  the  First  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 


f  William  I.  Cargo 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  met  in  its 
first  special  session  to  establish  a  United  Nations  investi- 
gating committee  for  Palestine.  This  article  describes  the 
work  of  the  special  session  and  the  principal  issues  which 
were  involved  in  determining  the  composition  of  the  Special 
Committee  and  its  terms  of  reference. 
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The  First  Special  Session  of  the  General  As- 
mbly  of  the  United  Nations  met  in  New  York 
om  April  28  to  May  15,  1947.  It  was  called  at 
e  request  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose 
constituting  and  instructing  a  special  committee 
undertake  a  preliminary  study  of  the  Palestine 
lestion.  The  results  of  the  special  session  are  em- 
died  in  two  resolutions.  The  first  establishes  a 
ecial  committee  of  11  members,  endowed  with 
oad  powers  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  the  Pal- 
tine  problem,  and  under  specific  instructions  to 
bmit  for  consideration  by  the  second  regular  ses- 
>n  of  the  General  Assembly  "such  proposals  as  it 
ay  consider  appropriate  for  the  solution  of  the 
oblem  of  Palestine".  In  a  second  resolution,  the 
meral  Assembly  calls  upon  all  governments  and 
oples  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
any  other  action  which  might  create  an  atmos- 
lere  prejudicial  to  an  early  settlement  of  the 
estion  of  Palestine.1 

The  First  Special  Session  also  was  the  occasion 
r  the  formal  ceremonies  welcoming  Siam  as  the 
ty-fifth  member  of  the  United  Nations.2  Siam 
d  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  preceding 
?sion  but  too  late  to  permit  formal  installation 
that  time. 
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The  Calling  of  the  Special  Session 

In  a  letter  dated  April  2,  1947,  Sir  Alexander 
Cadogan,  Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  Nations,  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary-General  the  following  message  from  his 
Government : 

His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
quest the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  place 
the  question  of  Palestine  on  the  Agenda  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  next  regular  Annual  Session.  They  will 
submit  to  the  Assembly  an  account  of  their  administration 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Mandate  and  will  ask  the  As- 
sembly to  make  recommendations,  under  Article  10  of  the 
Charter,  concerning  the  future  government  of  Palestine. 

In  making  this  request,  His  Majesty's  Government  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary-General  to  the  desirability 
of  an  early  settlement  in  Palestine  and  to  the  risk  that  the 
General  Assembly  might  not  be  able  to  decide  upon  its 
recommendations  at  its  next  regular  Annual  Session  unless 
some  preliminary  study  of  the  question  had  previously 
been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  They 
therefore  request  the  Secretary-General  to  summon,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  and  instructing  a  Special 
Committee  to  prepare  for  the  consideration,  at  the  regular 


1  For  text  of  first  resolution  see  Bulletin  of  May  25, 
1947,  p.  1024 ;  for  text  of  second  resolution  see  post,  p.  12. 
*  U.N.  doc.  A/P.V.68  (Apr.  28, 1947). 
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Session  of  the  Assembly,  of  the  question  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.' 

The  request  of  the  British  Government  for  the 
convening  of  a  special  session  was  immediately 
communicated  to  the  other  54  members  of  the 
United  Nations.4  By  April  13,  1947,  a  majority 
of  the  members  had  concurred  in  the  request.5 
The  Secretary-General  accordingly  summoned  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  into  its 
first  special  session.  He  addressed  the  following 
telegraphic  communication  to  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations : 

Have  honor  inform  you  that  a  majority  of  Members 
have  today  concurred  in  the  request  of  United  Kingdom 
to  summon  a  Special  Session  of  General  Assembly.  In 
accordance  with  Rules  Three  and  Eight  of  Provisional 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  General  Assembly  I  hereby  notify 
you  that  Special  Session  will  open  on  Monday  28  April 
1947  at  eleven  A.  M.  in  General  Assembly  Hall  Flushing 
Meadow  New  York  City. 

Provisional  Agenda  of  Special  Session  follows : 

1.  Opening  of  Session  by  Chairman  of  Belgian  Delega- 
tion 

2.  Election  and  report  of  Credentials  Committee 

3.  Election  of  President 

4.  Organization  of  the  Session 

5.  Adoption  of  Agenda 

6.  Constituting  and  instructing  Special  Committee  to 
prepare  for  consideration  of  the  question  of  Palestine  at 
second  regular  Session.6 

The  United  States  concurred  in  the  calling  of  the 
special  session  and  made  its  view  known  at  an  early 
stage  in  informal  conversations  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  United  States  believed  that  if  the 
General  Assembly  was  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
question  of  Palestine  at  its  second  regular  session 
in  September  1947,  preliminary  work  by  a  United 
Nations  body  was  highly  desirable,  if  not  indis- 
pensable. The  United  States  further  believed  that 
any  such  preliminary  study  of  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  should  be  carried  out 
by  a  process  of  unquestioned  legality  under  the 
Charter.     A  special  session  of  the  General  As- 


*U.N.  doc.  A/286  (Apr.  3,  1947)  ;  Bulletin  of  May  4, 
1947,  p.  795. 

'Text  of  communication  in  U.N.  doc.  A/295   (Apr.  25, 

1947). 

"Ultimately  40  states  replied,  39  concurring,  Ethiopia 
opposed.  See  U.N.  docs.  A/295  and  A/295/corr.  1  (May  7, 
1947). 

6  U.N.  doc.  A/295. 

*  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  art.  9. 


sembly  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  and  in- 
structing a  special  committee  to  investigate  thei 
Palestine  situation  and  to  report  to  the  second  reg- 1 
ular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  appeared  tc 
satisfy  both  of  these  desiderata. 

Although  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly seems  to  be,  on  first  analysis,  a  costly  method  oj  I 
setting  up  an  investigating  committee,  it  must  b< 
recalled  that  there  is  not  in  existence  a  continuing 
body  of  the  General  Assembly  or  any  sort  of  per 
manent  machinery  which  can  perform  the  func 
tions  of  the  General  Assembly  between  sessions 
In  view  of  this  fact  and  considering  the  desirability 
of  conducting  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Unite* 
Nations  on  the  Palestine  question  on  the  clear  ajj 
thority  of  one  of  its  principal  organs,  a  specia 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  emerged  as  thi 
best  choice  of  the  available  alternatives. 

Representation  at  the  Special  Session 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na 
tions  conceived  of  the  first  special  session  of  th 
General  Assembly  in  the  literal  terms  of  the  pui 
pose  for  which  it  was  called.  They  felt  that  th 
work  of  the  special  session  should  be  the  procedure 
task  of  establishing  a  United  Nations  Special  Coir 
mittee  on  Palestine.  Thus,  although  the  Charte 
of  the  United  Nations  allows  each  member  to  desi^ 
nate  as  many  as  five  representatives  to  the  Genen 
Assembly,7  most  of  the  members  named  only  or 
or  two  representatives  to  the  special  session.  Thei 
was,  in  addition,  a  noticeable  tendency  to  re] 
upon  personnel  already  available  in  New  York  I 
Washington. 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  speci I 
session  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  Perm  • 
nent  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  N- 
tions,  as  Chairman  of  the  Delegation,  arl 
Ambassador  Herschel  V.  Johnson  as  Alternal 
Representative. 

Organization  of  the  Session 

The  organization  of  a  special  session  of  the  Ge- 
eral  Assembly  designed  for  a  single,  limited  pi> 
pose  presented  certain  problems  not  encounter] 
in  the  normal  procedures  for  organizing  the  reg- 
lar  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Th? 
problems  centered  principally  around  the  questii 
of  whether  it  was  necessary  to  organize  the  Genei.j 
Assembly  in  full,  including  its  six  main  commits 
Department  of  Sfafe  Bu/lei 


rid  its  General  Committee,  or  whether  some 
;reamlined  organization  should  be  sought.  Ow- 
lg  to  widespread  exchanges  of  views  among  the 
arious  delegations  before  the  special  session  began 
nd  to  a  wide  area  of  agreement  among  the  Five 
'owers  on  the  organization  of  the  session,  these 
roblems  were  solved  without  great  difficulty. 

'lection  of  the  President 

The  first  meeting  of  the  special  session  was 
pened  on  April  28  by  Fernand  van  Langenhove, 
3  head  of  the  delegation  of  the  state  (Belgium) 
"ora  which  the  preceding  president  of  the  General 
.ssembly,  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  had  been  chosen.8 
•n  the  first  vote,  taken  by  secret  ballot  in  accord- 
ice  with  the  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  for 
le  General  Assembly,  Oswaldo  Aranha,  chairman 
P  the  Brazilian  Delegation  and  former  Foreign 
[inister  of  Brazil,  was  elected  president  for  the 
fecial  session.  He  received  45  of  the  50  votes 
ist.  Five  other  individuals  each  received  a  single 
3te.9 

Organization  of  the  General  Committee 
The  General  Committee  is  in  effect  the  steering 
jmmittee  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  com- 
osed  of  14  members :  the  president  of  the  General 
.ssembly,  the  seven  vice  presidents,  and  the  chair- 
len  of  the  six  main  committees.  Its  principal 
isks  are  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
genda,  to  assist  the  president  and  the  General 
.ssembly  in  matters  relating  to  the  agenda  and 
le  coordination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
littees,  and  generally  to  assist  the  president  in 
le  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  General  As- 
smbly.10 

After  giving  careful  attention  to  the  most  de- 
rable  procedure  for  organizing  the  special  ses- 
on,  the  president  proposed  that  the  Provisional 
lules  of  Procedure  should  be  closely  followed  and 
mt  the  General  Committee  should  be  established. 
b  this  end,  he  suggested  that  the  seven  vice  presi- 
ents  of  the  General  Assembly  be  elected  and  that 
lereafter  the  plenary  session  should  successively 
mstitute  itself  into  the  six  main  committees,  each 
)mmittee  meeting  briefly  to  elect  its  chairman, 
i  this  way,  the  president  pointed  out,  the  General 
ommittee  could  be  set  up  rapidly  and  could  begin 
s  task  of  examining  the  proposed  agenda  items  in 
rder  to  make  its  report  on  the  agenda  to  the 
lenary  session.11 
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The  suggestion  of  President  Aranha  was 
adopted  without  objection.  The  General  Assem- 
bly proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  seven  vice 
presidents.12  The  chairmen  of  the  six  main  com- 
mittees were  then  elected  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed.13 The  General  Committee  was  thus  estab- 
lished and  the  formal  organization  of  the  special 
session  was  completed  during  its  first  day  of 
meetings.14 

Adoption  of  the  Agenda 

The  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  had 
before  it  two  proposed  agenda  items.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  item  proposed  by  the  United  King- 
dom for  which  the  special  session  had  been  called : 
"Constituting  and  instructing  a  Special  Committee 
to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
Palestine  at  the  Second  Regular  Session". 

The  second  proposed  agenda  item  was  put  for- 
ward in  identical  terms,  but  individually,  by  each 
of  the  five  Arab  States :  Egypt,  Iraq,  Syria,  Leba- 
non, and  Saudi  Arabia.15  This  item  was  carried 
on  the  supplementary  list  of  agenda  items  in  the 
following  language :  "The  termination  of  the  man- 
date over  Palestine  and  the  declaration  of  its  inde- 
pendence".18 

It  was  the  task  of  the  General  Committee  to  ex- 


8  Rule  25,  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

8  U.N.  doc.  A/P.V.68,  p.  16. 

10  Rule  33,  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly 

u  U.N.  doc.  A/P.V.68,  p.  47. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  51-56. 

a  U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/P.V.45 ;  A/C.2/P.V.30 ;  A/C.3/P. V.49 ; 
A/C.4/P.V.28 ;  A/C.5/P.V.46 ;  and  A/C.6/P.V.34,  all  of 
Apr.  28,  1947.  For  each  of  the  committees  except  the 
First  Committee  the  election  of  a  chairman  was  its  first 
and  last  official  action  at  the  special  session. 

"  The  composition  of  the  General  Committee  was  as 
follows:  president:  Oswaldo  Aranha  (Brazil)  ;  vice  presi- 
dents :  China,  Ecuador,  France,  India,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States; 
chairmen  of  the  six  main  committees :  First  Committee, 
Lester  B.  Pearson  (Canada)  ;  Second  Committee,  Jan 
Papanek  (Czechoslovakia)  ;  Third  Committee,  Mahmoud 
Hassan  Pasha  (Egypt)  ;  Fourth  Committee,  Herman  G. 
Ericksson  (Sweden)  ;  Fifth  Committee,  Jozef  Winiewicz 
(Poland)  ;  and  Sixth  Committee,  Tiburcio  Carias,  Jr. 
(Honduras). 

"  U.N.  docs.  A/287  (Apr.  21, 1947) ,  and  288,  289,  290,  and 
291  (Apr.  23, 1947). 

"U.N.  doc.  A/294  (Apr.  25,  1947). 


amine  both  of  these  proposed  agenda  items  and  to 
report  on  them  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
General  Assembly  would  then  proceed  to  adopt  its 
agenda,  a  majority  vote  being  required  in  the  case 
of  the  item  for  which  the  special  session  was  called 
and  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
posed additional  item.17 

The  General  Committee  considered  the  proposed 
agenda  items  in  four  meetings  on  April  29-30.18 
At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  General  Committee, 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  presiding 
also  over  the  General  Committee,  pointed  out  that 
the  item  on  the  provisional  agenda  had  already 
been  approved  by  implication  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions had  agreed  to  the  holding  of  a  special  session 
to  consider  this  item.  After  a  two-hour  discussion, 
during  which  the  president  felt  obliged  to  remind 
the  committee  on  two  occasions  that  it  should  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  political  matters,  the 
General  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  that  the 
item  relating  to  the  constituting  and  instructing  of 
a  special  committee  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
First  Committee.  The  Egyptian  Representative 
on  the  General  Committee  recorded  his  objection  to 
this  recommendation.19 

During  the  discussion  in  the  General  Committee 
on  the  agenda  item  proposed  by  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Delegate  from  India  raised  the  question 
of  what  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment might  be  with  regard  to  whatever  recom- 
mendations the  United  Nations  might  make  con- 
cerning Palestine.20  A  similar  query  was  subse- 
quently addressed  to  the  United  Kingdom  Repre- 
sentative by  the  Lebanese  Delegate  during  the 
work  of  the  First  Committee.21  In  both  cases  Sir 
Alexander  Cadogan  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  set 
forth  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment in  the  following  terms : 

We  have  tried  for  years  to  solve  this  problem  of  Pales- 


"  See  "The  First  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations :  Procedural  Questions  With  Re- 
lation to  Agenda",  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan  and  Betty  C.  Gough, 
Bulletin  of  May  25, 1947,  p.  1013. 

"U.N.  docs.  A/BUR/P.V.28-31  (Apr.  29  and  30,  1947). 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/BUR/P.V.28,  p.  51. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  11-15. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/P.V.52  (May  9, 1947) ,  pp.  64-66. 

■  Ibid.,  pp.  66-67. 


tine.  Having  failed  so  far,  we  now  bring  it  to  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  hope  that  they  can  succeed  where  we  have 
not.  If  the  United  Nations  can  find  a  just  solution  which 
will  be  accepted  by  both  parties,  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  not  welcome  such  a  solution.  All 
we  say— and  I  made  this  reservation  the  other  day— is 
that  we  should  not  have  the  sole  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing a  solution  which  is  not  accepted  by  both  parties  and 
which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  conscience.  Is  there 
any  other  Member  of  the  United  Nations  which,  in  oui 
place,  would  not  make  so  reasonable  a  stipulation?  Bui 
if  this  question  is  addressed  to  us,  concerning  our  accept- 
ance of  any  recommendation  which  the  Assembly  maj 
make,  I  suggest  that  it  might  also  be  addressed  to  other 
interested  parties  and,  indeed,  to  all  other  Members  oi 
the  United  Nations.22 

When  the  General  Committee  began  its  consider 
ation  of  the  item  proposed  by  the  Arab  States,  tin 
president  invited  the  Delegates  of  Iraq,  Lebanon 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria  to  participate  in  the  de' 
bate  without  the  right  of  vote.  This  was  in  ac 
cordance  with  rule  34  of  the  Provisional  Rules  6 
Procedure,  which  provides  that  a  member  of  th 
General  Assembly  which  has  no  representative  oi 
the  General  Committee  and  which  has  requests 
the  inclusion  of  an  additional  item  in  the  agend 
shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Gen 
eral  Committee  at  which  its  request  is  discussec 
and  may  participate,  without  vote,  in  the  discussio 
of  that  item. 

In  a  debate  extending  over  a  period  of  two  day 

the  representatives  of  the  Arab  States  urged  th 

inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  item  proposed  b 

them.    The  consensus  of  the  majority  of  the  men, 

bers  of  the  General  Committee,  however,  was  oj 

posed  to  the  inclusion  of  this  item.    Those  wh 

opposed  the  inclusion  of  the  item  made  it  cle8 

that  this  opposition  was  not  directed  against  tr. 

possibility  of  independence  for  Palestine.     Opp< 

sition  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Arab  item  was  var 

ously  put  by  speakers  on  the  grounds  that  its  coi' 

sideration  by  the  special  session  of  the  Genen 

Assembly  would  be  premature,  that  it  would  pr 

judge  the  work  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  whic 

was  to  be  established,  that  the  function  of  the  sp 

cial  session  was  the  procedural  task  of  setting  w 

the  commission  of  inquiry,  and  that  it  would  nj 

serve  the  interests  of  either  the  parties  directly  coi 

cerned  or  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole  if  a  hu 

ried  approach  should  lead  to  a  hurried  decisio 

When  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  General  Commi 

tee,  Egypt  alone  voted  for  the  inclusion  of  tl 
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Arab  item.    Eight  states  were  opposed;  five  ab- 
stained.23 

The  report  of  the  General  Committee  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  agenda  was  drawn  up  in 
two  parts.24  The  first  part  contained  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Committee  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  item  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  for  its  reference  to  the  First  Committee.  The 
second  part  of  the  report  recorded  the  decision  of 
the  General  Committee  not  to  recommend  the  in- 
clusion of  the  item  entitled  "The  Termination  of 
the  Mandate  over  Palestine  and  the  Declaration  of 
its  Independence".  After  debate  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  without  a  record  vote  the  item 
proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Committee.  The  second 
recommendation  of  the  General  Committee  was 
likewise  upheld.  In  a  roll-call  vote  on  the  item 
proposed  by  the  Arab  States,  this  item  was  refused 
by  a  vote  of  15  for,  24  against,  and  10  abstentions.25 
Thus  the  agenda  of  the  special  session  as  finally 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  consisted  solely 
of  the  item  originally  proposed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  for  which  the  special  session  was 
called,  namely,  "constituting  and  instructing  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  Palestine  at  the  second  regular 
session." 

Organization  and  Work  of  the  First  Committee 

The  First  (Political  and  Security)  Committee, 
to  which  the  agenda  item  of  the  special  session  was 
referred,  met  under  the  very  competent  chairman- 
ship of  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canadian  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  External  Affairs  and  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Padilla  Nervo 
(Mexico)  served  as  vice  chairman  and  Henrik  de 
Kauffmann  (Denmark)  served  as  rapporteur. 
The  First  Committee,  on  which  each  of  the  55 
members  of  the  United  Nations  is  represented, 
held  12  meetings,  from  May  6  to  May  13,  1947.26 
By  using  the  facilities  for  simultaneous  interpre- 
tation available  at  Lake  Success,  the  First  Com- 
mittee completed  successfully  a  difficult  task, 
which,  if  the  method  of  subsequent  interpretation 
had  been  used,  would  have  taken  more  than  twice 
as  long.  This  use  of  simultaneous  translation  was 
an  important  element  in  expediting  the  progress 
of  the  special  session.  It  made  possible  extensive 
consideration  of  the  item  for  which  the  session  was 
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called  and  still  permitted  the  General  Assembly 
to  conclude  its  work  in  less  than  three  weeks. 

Two  subcommittees  were  established  by  the 
First  Committee  during  the  course  of  its  proceed- 
ings. One  was  a  drafting  subcommittee  which 
met  on  two  occasions,  with  a  slightly  different  com- 
position each  time,  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
terms  of  reference  for  the  Special  Committee. 
The  other  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  hearing  of 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

The  Hearing  of  Nongovernmental  Organizations 

In  connection  with  its  main  task  of  establishing 
a  United  Nations  committee  of  inquiry  on  Pales- 
tine, the  General  Assembly  was  confronted  with 
the  special  problem  of  reaching  a  decision  on  the 
request  of  many  nongovernmental  organizations 
to  be  heard  during  the  special  session.  Owing  to 
the  high  degree  of  interest  of  many  private  organi- 
zations in  the  Palestine  problem,  the  Secretary- 
General  received  several  communications  from 
such  organizations  even  before  the  special  session 
began,  urging  that  they  be  allowed  to  make  their 
views  known  to  the  General  Assembly.  Addi- 
tional communications  were  received  while  the 
special  session  was  in  progress.27 

Certain  nongovernmental  organizations  specifi- 


53  U.N.  doc.  A/BUR/P.V.31  (Apr.  30,  1947),  pp.  127-130. 

24  U.N.  doc.  A/298  (May  1, 1947). 

"U.N.  doc.  A/P.V.71  (May  1,  1947),  pp.  131-132.  The 
states  which  voted  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Arab  item  were  : 
Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, Cuba,  Egypt,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Yugoslavia. 

26  U.N.  docs.  A/C.l/P.V.46-57  (May  6-13,  1947). 

27  In  addition  to  communications  from  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Palestine  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/139,  May  5,  1947)  and  the 
Arab  Higher  Committee  of  Palestine  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/143, 
May  5,  1947) — organizations  which  were  heard  at  the 
First  Committee — communications  were  also  received  by 
the  Secretary-General  from  the  following  groups :  Agudas 
Israel  World  Organization;  Political  Action  Committee 
for  Palestine;  Progressive  Zionist  District  95  of  New 
York  ;  Zionist  Organization  of  America ;  Hebrew  Commit- 
tee of  National  Liberation ;  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
North  Africa;  Palestine  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee; Institute  of  Arab  American  Affairs;  Young  Egypt 
Party ;  League  for  Peace  with  Justice  in  Palestine;  Union 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Human  Person ;  United  Israel 
World  Union,  Inc. ;  Church  of  God,  Faith  of  David,  Inc. ; 
Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Association  (U.N.  docs.  A/C. 
1/138,  May  5,  1947;  140-142,  May  5,  1947;  152,  May  6, 
1947 ;  154,  May  7, 1947 ;  and  157-163,  May  8  and  9, 1947) . 


cally  requested  that  their  representatives  be  al- 
lowed full  rights  of  participation,  except  for  the 
right  to  vote,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Such  participation  was  manifestly  im- 
possible, for  the  theory  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  that  full  rights  of  participation 
in  the  General  Assembly  is  limited  to  representa- 
tives of  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  states  and 
states  only. 

A  number  of  delegations,  including  that  of  the 
United  States,  considered  that  the  sole  function  of 
the  special  session  was  the  procedural  task  of  con- 
stituting and  instructing  a  special  committee  on 
Palestine.  It  would  be  for  the  special  committee 
itself  to  hear  such  views  on  the  substance  of  the 
Palestine  question  as  it  might  think  useful.  How- 
ever, as  early  as  the  initial  discussions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  it  became  apparent  that  references 
to  the  substance  of  the  Palestine  problem  would 
very  likely  continue  to  be  made  throughout  the 
session.  The  vast  majority  of  delegations  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  hear,  in 
some  appropriate  manner,  the  views  of  those  non- 
governmental organizations  which  were  most  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  Palestine  question  and  were 
representative  of  considerable  elements  of  the 
population  of  Palestine. 

After  a  preliminary  discussion  had  taken  place 
in  the  General  Committee,28  the  General  Assembly 
on  May  5  adopted  the  following  resolution  regard- 
ing the  hearing  of  nongovernmental  organizations : 

The  General  Assembly  resolves 

1.  That  the  First  Committee  grant  a  hearing  to  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  on  the  question  before  the 
Committee ; 

2.  To  send  to  that  same  Committee  for  its  decision  those 
other  communications  of  a  similar  character  from  the 


*  U.N.  docs.  A/BUR/P.V.32-33  and  A/299  (all  of  May 
2,  1947). 

29  U.N.  docs.  A/P.V.75  (May  5, 1947) ,  p.  81,  and  A/C.l/144 
(May  5,  1947). 

30  Resolution  adopted  by  the  First  Committee  on  May  6, 
1947  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/151). 

31  See  telegram  from  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  to 
the  Secretary-General  dated  May  5,  1947  (U.N.  doc. 
A/C.l/145,  May  6,  1947). 

a  U.N.  doc.  A/P. V.76  ( May  7, 1947 ) .  See  also  U.N.  docs. 
A/C.1/P.V.48  (May  6, 1947),  p.  61,  and  A/C.l/153  (May  7, 
1947). 

w  Colombia,  Iran,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

MU.N.  doc.  A/C.l/164  (May  9,  1947). 


Palestinian  population  which  have  been  received  by  this 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  or  may  later  on  be 
submitted  to  it.™ 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  the  First  Commit- 
tee authorized  its  chairman  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Palestine,  the  Arab  Higher  Committee 
as  representative  of  the  views  of  the  Arab  popula- 
tion, and  any  other  organization  representative  of 
a  considerable  element  of  the  population  of  Pales- 
tine, to  appear  before  the  First  Committee  and  to 
present  their  views  with  regard  to  the  constituting 
and  instructing  of  a  special  committee  on  Pales- 
tine.30 

The  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  it  will  be 
noted,  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  ses- 
sion, whereas  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  was  not 
mentioned  by  name.  In  order  to  dispel  any  pos- 
sible doubt  that  these  organizations  were  on  a  plane 
of  complete  equality  in  appearing  before  the  First 
Committee,31  the  General  Assembly  convened 
briefly  in  a  plenary  meeting  on  May  7  and  passed 
a  second  resolution  on  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions affirming  that  "the  decision  of  the  First 
Committee  to  grant  a  hearing  to  the  Arab  Higher 
Committee  gives  a  correct  interpretation  to  the 
Assembly's  intention".32 

The  First  Committee  took  the  further  step  of 
establishing  a  subcommittee  of  five  members 33  to 
consider  the  communications  received  from  other 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  to  advise  the 
committee  whether  any  of  these  organizations  were 
representative  of  a  considerable  element  of  the 
population  of  Palestine.     The  subcommittee  ex- 
amined all  requests  received  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  prior  to  the  agreed 
deadline  of  midnight  of  May  8.    It  found  that 
some  of  the  requests  originated  with  organizations 
established  outside  Palestine  and  that  the  requests 
emanating  from  organizations  within  Palestine 
did  not  represent  "a  sufficiently  considerable  ele- 
ment of  the  population  of  Palestine"  to  justify  a 
recommendation   of   a  hearing  before  the  First 
Committee.     As  a  consequence  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  decided  to  advise  the  First  Commit- 
tee not  to  grant  a  hearing  to  organizations  other 
than  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  and  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee.    The  subcommittee,  in  its  re- 
port to  the  First  Committee  on  May  9,34  made  it 
clear  that  this  recommendation  did  not  exclude  the 
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possibility  of  any  organization's  being  heard  by 
he  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  once  it  had 
>een  established.  The  report  of  the  subcommittee 
vas  accepted  by  the  First  Committee  without 
)bjection.35 

Carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
embly  and  its  own  decision,  the  First  Committee 
»n  May  8  heard  Dr.  Silver,  representative  of  the 
rewish  Agency  for  Palestine;36  on  May  9  it  heard 
tfr.  Kattan,  representative  of  the  Arab  Higher 
Committee.37  In  both  cases  questions  were  put  to 
hese  two  representatives  by  members  of  the  First 
committee.  During  the  meetings  of  the  First 
Committee  on  May  12  spokesmen  for  the  Jewish 
Lgency  and  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  replied 
D  these  questions.  Representatives  of  the  two 
rganizations  made  their  final  contributions  by  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  the  proposed  terms  of  ref- 
rence  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Palestine. 

The  method  devised  during  the  special  session 
or  hearing  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Arab 
[igher  Committee  was  well  suited  to  the  special 
ircumstances  of  the  question  under  consideration, 
lertain  aspects  of  this  procedure  merit  close  atten- 
on.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  General  Assembly 
self  specifically  sanctioned  both  hearings  by  res- 
lutions  adopted  in  plenary  session.     The  hearings 
lemselves  took  place  before  the  First  Committee 
ad  not  before  the  plenary  body.    Moreover,  the 
ppearances  of  representatives  of  these  two  non- 
overnmental  organizations  were  "hearings"  in  the 
imiliar  usage  of  the  term ;  that  is,  the  represent- 
ees of  the  two  organizations  appeared  under 
rrangements  effected  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
tittee,  made  statements  to  the  committee  on  the 
latter  before  it,  and  answered  questions  which 
embers  of  the  committee  desired  to  put  to  them, 
he  criterion  of  representation  of  a  "considerable 
ement  of  the  population"  was  recognized  in  this 
>ecial  case  and  adopted  by  the  First  Committee 
i  its  task  of  deciding  which  organizations  should 
[  heard.    The   Jewish   Agency   and  the  Arab 
igher  Committee  both  represent  substantial  ele- 
ents  of  the  population  of  Palestine.    It  may  also 
>  noted  that  the  Jewish  Agency  is  a  body  specifi- 
tlly  recognized  in  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  for 
alestine.38    The  Arab  Higher  Committee,  for  its 
irt,  has  participated  in  conversations  with  the 
nited  Kingdom  Government,  at  the  request  of 
at  Government,  concerning  the  future  admin- 
tration  of  Palestine.    The  First  Committee  was 
'//  6,  1947 
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further  assured  by  the  Delegation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  the  responsible  administering 
authority  for  Palestine,  that  the  Arab  Higher  Com- 
mittee is  in  fact  representative  of  the  views  of  a 
substantial  element  of  the  population  of  Palestine.39 
The  special  arrangements  worked  out  for  hear- 
ing the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Arab  Higher  Com- 
mittee seem,  under  the  unusual  circumstances  of 
this  case,  to  have  provided  a  suitable  and  practical 
means  of  giving  effect  to  the  desire  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  views  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine.  It  is  understood  that 
the  circumstances  in  this  case  were  so  exceptional 
that  the  arrangements  made  would  not  constitute 
a  precedent  for  the  General  Assembly  in  its  con- 
sideration of  other  questions  in  the  future. 

Discussions  in  the  First  Committee  on  the  Creation 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Palestine 

The  basic  work  in  determining  the  composition 
and  terms  of  reference  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Palestine,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  spe- 
cial session  to  create,  was  carried  on  in  the  First 
Committee.  The  resolution  establishing  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Palestine,  as  finally  drawn  up 
by  the  First  Committee,  was  accepted  in  the  ple- 
nary session  without  change. 

At  the  outset  of  its  work  the  First  Committee 
had  before  it  draft  resolutions  submitted  by  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  States.  Both  of  these  resolu- 
tions proposed  the  establishment  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry  with  broad  powers.  The  Argentine 
resolution40  proposed  that  "The  investigating 
committee  shall  have  the  widest  powers,  both  to 
record  facts  and  to  make  recommendations."  The 
draft  resolution  put  forward  by  the  United  States 41 
suggested  that  the  committee  should  make  "such 
proposals  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Pales- 
tine as  it  may  determine  to  be  useful  for  the  effec- 
tive consideration  of  the  problem  by  the  General 
Assembly."  The  two  draft  proposals,  however, 
diverged  fundamentally  on  the  question  of  the 

3BU.N.  doc.  A/C.1/P.V.52  (May  9,  1947),  pp.  1-11. 

30  For  Dr.  Silver's  statement  see  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/P.V.50, 
pp.  13-27. 

"For  Mr.  Rattan's  statement  see  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/ 
P.V.52,  pp.  77-92. 

38  Mandate  for  Palestine,  arts.  4,  6,  and  11. 

30  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/P.V.47,  pp.  3-10. 

40  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/149  (May  6, 1947). 

41  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/150  (May  6, 1947) . 
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membership  of  the  special  committee  which  was  to 
be  created.  The  Argentine  resolution  proposed  a 
committee  composed  of  (a)  the  Five  Powers  and 
(6)  six  other  states  chosen  by  lot  on  the  basis  of 
geographic  distribution.  The  United  States  proj- 
ection the  other  hand,  was  premised  upon  the  view 
that  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council— China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States— should  not  form  a  part  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  and  that  the  special  committee 
should  consist  of  a  small  number  of  states  not 
directly  interested  in  the  Palestine  problem. 

The  draft  proposals  submitted  by  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  were  used  as  a  basis  for  a 
general  discussion  which  began  in  the  First  Com- 
mittee on  May  7.42  As  a  result  of  this  general 
discussion,  it  was  decided  to  consider  first  of  all 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  special  committee  and 
then,  having  reached  agreement  on  what  the  spe- 
cial committee  was  to  do,  its  composition. 

Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Special  Committee 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  First  Com- 
mittee were  agreed  that  a  special  committee  of 
inquiry  on  Palestine  should  have  broad  powers. 
The  principal  point  of  contention  in  the  framing 
of  terms  of  reference  for  such  a  committee  was 
whether  it  should  be  specifically  instructed  to  ex- 
amine particular  aspects  of  the  Palestine  problem. 
Certain  delegations  felt  that  the  committee  should 
be  instructed,  for  example,  to  visit  the  European 
displaced  persons'  camps  and  Cyprus.     Others  felt 
that  the  terms  of  reference  should  include,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  committee,  some  reference  to  the 
desirability  of  independence  for  the  population  of 
Palestine.    However,  the  majority  of  the  delega- 
tions, including  the  United  States  Delegation,  felt 
that  such  specific  instructions  would  tend  to  ham- 
per the  Special  Committee  in  its  broad  examina- 
tion of  the  problem  and  might,  in  fact,  prejudge 
the  work  of  the  committee.     Moreover,  the  ven- 
tures that  the  First  Committee  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  drafting  detailed  directives  for  the  Special 
Committee  made  it  clear  that  the  process  of  reach- 
ing agreement  within  the  First  Committee  on  the 

12  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/P.V.48. 
42  U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/P.V.48,  50,  51,  and  57. 
44  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/P.V.51,  pp.  42^5. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/P.V.50,  p.  57. 
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precise   language   of   such   detailed  instructions 
would  indeed  be  very  long. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
the  terms  of  reference  as  set  forth  in  the  final  reso- 
lution establishing  the  Special  Committee  on  Pal- 
estine contain,  with  but  a  single  exception,  no  spe- 
cial instructions  to  the  committee.  This  exception 
requires  the  committee  to  "give  most  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  religious  interests  in  Palestine 
of  Islam,  Judaism  and  Christianity". 

The  Special  Committee  is  thus  the  master  of  its 
own  actions.  It  is  assigned  by  the  terms  of  the  res- 
olution "the  widest  powers  to  ascertain  and  record 
facts,  and  to  investigate  any  questions  and  issues 
relevant  to  the  problem  of  Palestine".  It  is  em- 
powered to  determine  its  own  procedure.  The  re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee,  to  be  submitted  not 
later  than  September  1,  1947,  may  contain  what- 
ever proposals  the  committee  may  consider  appro- 
priate for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Pales- 
tine. 
Composition  of  the  Special  Committee  43 

The  most  important  issue  relating  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Special  Committee  was  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  Five  Powers— the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council— should  be 
included.  As  indicated  above,  the  draft  resolu- 
tion put  forward  by  Argentina  proposed  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Five  Powers;  the  United  States 
draft  resolution  contemplated  their  exclusion  or, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  Representative  of  China,  their 
"non-inclusion". 44 

All  delegations  at  the  special  session  recognized 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Major  Powers  would  be  a 
factor  of  primary  importance  in  reaching  a  stable 
solution  of  the  Palestine  problem.  Those  who 
supported  the  inclusion  of  the  Five  Powers  on  the^ 
Special  Committee  felt  that  this  was  desirable 
because  it  would  put  them  in  a  position  of  respon 
sibility  from  the  very  outset  of  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  Palestine  question.  Th< 
Representative  of  Czechoslovakia,  for  example 
stated  the  view  that  "the  great  Powers  and  th( 
Mandatory  Power  will  be  charged  with  the  execu 
tion  of  the  proposals  that  will  emanate  from  thai 
committee".  He  inquired  why  they  should  noi 
therefore  participate  in  the  preparation  of  sue' 
proposals.45  It  was  suggested  by  others  tha 
failure  to  include  the  permanent  members  of  th 
Security  Council  on  the  Special  Committee  migh 
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allow  them  to  avoid  their  responsibilities.  It  was 
also  felt  by  certain  delegations  that  if  the  Five 
Powers  were  not  on  the  committee  of  inquiry,  the 
result  might  be  a  very  prolonged  discussion  of  the 
Palestine  problem  in  September.  It  may  be  noted 
that  of  the  Great  Powers  themselves  only  the 
Soviet  Union  proposed  that  these  powers  should 
De  included  on  the  special  committee.46 

Certain  delegations  which  opposed  the  inclusion 
)f  the  major  powers  on  the  Special  Committee 
'eferred  to  various  failures  of  the  Five  Powers  to 
'each  agreement  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  peace  settlements.  They 
suggested  that,  if  the  Five  Powers  were  included 
m  the  Special  Committee,  there  was  a  risk  that 
lisagreement  among  them  would  result  in  failure 
)f  the  Special  Committee  to  make  agreed  recom- 
nendations  to  the  General  Assembly  in  Sep- 
ember.47 

A  major  argument  against  the  inclusion  of  the 
rive  Powers  was  the  generally  accepted  view  that 
f  one  of  them  served  on  the  Special  Committee, 
l11  five  should  serve ;  or,  conversely,  if  one  of  the 
rive  Powers  was  not  in  a  position  to  serve  on  the 
special  Committee,  none  should  serve.  In  view 
»f  the  special  situation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
pith  respect  to  the  Palestine  question,  there  was  a 
eeling  among  the  delegations  that  the  United 
kingdom  should  not  be  asked  to  serve  on  the 
special  Committee.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  Kepresentative  himself  that  his 
rovernment  was  "in  a  rather  particular  position", 
nd  that  if  the  United  Kingdom  was  named  to 
he  Special  Committee  it  would  be  at  times  on  the 
witness  stand  only  to  resume  its  seat  with  the  jury 
hortly  thereafter.48  If  the  United  Kingdom  could 
ot  serve  on  the  Special  Committee,  it  followed  in 
he  minds  of  most  delegations — on  the  principle 
f  "all  or  none"— that  the  Five  Powers  should  be 
xcluded  from  the  Special  Committee.  This  con- 
lusion  was  recorded  by  the  First  Committee  in  a 
eries  of  votes  on  May  13.49 

Once  the  basic  issue  of  Five-Power  membership 
ad  been  decided,  the  task  of  determining  the  pre- 
ise  composition  of  the  committee  was  a  relatively 
lort  one.  The  First  Committee  decided,  on  the 
asis  of  an  Australian  proposal,  that  the  Special 
iommittee  should  consist  of  11  members,  not  in- 
luding  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
'ouncil.50    The  draft  resolution  put  forward  by 
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the  United  States  had  named  seven  states :  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  Iran,  Netherlands,  Peru,  Sweden, 
and  Uruguay.  Two  additional  states,  Guatemala 
and  Yugoslavia,  were  suggested  by  the  Chilean 
Delegation  in  an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
proposal.51  After  electing  these  nine  states  in  a 
group  as  members  of  the  Special  Committee,  the 
First  Committee  elected  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
members  individually  and  in  a  manner  designed 
to  preserve  proper  geographical  representation  on 
the  Special  Committee.  Australia  was  elected 
from  the  South  Pacific  area,  and  India  from  Asia. 
The  composition  of  the  Special  Committee  as  a 
whole  was  approved  by  39  votes  in  favor,  3  against, 
with  10  abstentions.52 

Approval  of  the  Resolution  by  the 
First  Committee 

In  approving  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  the  First 
Committee  took  note  of  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Delegation  of  Venezuela  5S  that  the  states  compris- 
ing the  Special  Committee  should  appoint  persons 
of  high  moral  character  and  of  recognized  com- 
petence in  international  affairs  and  that  those  ap- 
pointed would  act  impartially  and  conscientiously 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  First 
Committee  associated  itself  with  this  view  and  in- 
cluded it  in  the  report  of  its  rapporteur.54 

The  Committee  also  took  note  of  certain  reserva- 
tions put  forward  by  the  Delegations  of  the  Arab 
States.  These  delegations  were  unable  to  agree 
with  the  resolution  prepared  by  the  First  Commit- 

**  Statement  by  the  Soviet  Delegate,  U.N.  doc. 
A/C.1/P.V.51,  pp.  62-77.  See  also  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/177 
(May  13, 1947)  for  the  Soviet  proposal  that  the  composition 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  should  be  the  same 
as  the  Security  Council  or  "be  based  on  the  same 
principle". 

"See  especially  remarks  by  the  Australian  Delegate: 
U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/P.V.48,  p.  27 ;  A/C.1/P.V.57,  pp.  27-31 

48  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/P.V.50,  p.  61. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/P.V.57,  pp.  63  ff. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/178  (May  13,  1947). 

61  U.N.  doc  A/C.l/180  (May  13,  1947). 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/P.V.  57,  pp.  86-102. 

"UN.  doc.  A/C.l/179  (May  13,  1947). 

M  U.N.  doc.  A/307  (May  13,  1947) ,  p.  6.  This  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  First  Committee  was  quoted  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General in  his  communication  to  the  11  states 
elected  to  the  committee,  requesting  them  to  name  their 
representatives  to  the  Special  Committee  (U.  N  press  re- 
lease PAL/2,  May  15, 1947). 
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tee.  The  Lebanese  Representative  felt  himself 
unable  to  subscribe  to  the  resolution  partly  on  the 
grounds  that  "any  mention  of  independence  for 
Palestine  has  been  severely  suppressed  from  the 
terms  of  reference".  He  reserved  the  position  of 
his  Government  as  did  the  Representatives  of 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria.55 

Final  Actions  of  the  Special  Session 

The  General  Assembly  considered  the  report  of 
the  First  Committee  in  plenary  meetings  on  May 
14  and  15.56  Speeches  of  general  opposition  to  the 
resolution  were  made  by  Arab  Representatives, 
who  again  formally  reserved  the  positions  of  their 
respective  governments.  The  idea  of  Five  Power 
participation  in  the  Special  Committee  again 
found  certain  support.  The  majority  of  the 
speakers,  however,  supported  the  draft  resolution 
prepared  in  the  First  Committee.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  two-day  debate  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  45  for,  7  against,  and  1  abstention.57 

The  plenary  meeting  on  May  15  also  unani- 
mously adopted  a  second  resolution  put  forward 
by  the  Norwegian  Delegation : 

The  General  Assembly  calls  upon  all  Governments  and 
peoples,  and  particularly  on  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
to  refrain,  pending  action  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Palestine,  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  or  any  other  action  which  might 
create  an  atmosphere  prejudicial  to  an  early  settlement  of 
the  question  of  Palestine.88 

The  adoption  in  plenary  meeting  of  the  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  Special  Committee  and  of  the 
Norwegian  proposal  concluded  the  work  of  the 
special  session. 

Beginning  of  the  Work  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Palestine 

The  representation  on  the  Special  Committee  on 

Palestine  is  as  follows  :59 

Australia 

John  D.  L.  Hood 

S.  L.  Atyeo,  Alternate 


a  U.N.  doc.  A/307,  pp.  7-8. 

M  U.N.  docs.  A/P.V.77,  78,  and  79  (May  14  and  15, 1947). 

"Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Turkey  voted  against  the  resolution;  Siam  ab- 
stained (U.N.  doc.  A/P.V.79,  p.  116). 

"Ibid ,  p.  106;  Bulletin  of  June  8,  1947,  p.  1110.  The 
phrase  and  particularly  on  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  was 
inserted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Delegation  of  El  Salvador. 

"Based  on  information  supplied  by  the  U.  N.  secretariat 
as  of  June  17, 1947. 
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Canada 

Justice  I.  C.  Rand 

Leon  Mayrand,  Alternate 

Czechoslovakia 

Karel  Lisicky 

Richard  Pech,  Alternate 

Guatemala 

Jorge  Garcia  Granados 

S.  Z.  Gonzales,  Alternate 

India 

Sir  Abdur  Rahman 

Venkata  Viswanathan  and  Harishwar  Dayal,  Alternates 

Iran 

Nasrollah  Entezam 

Netherlands 
Nicholas  S.  Blom 
A.  I.  Spits,  Alternate 

Peru 

Alberto  Ulloa 

Arturo  Garcia  Salazar,  Alternate 

Sweden 

Justice  Emil  Sandstrom 

Paul  Mohn,  Alternate 

Uruguay 

Enrique  Rodriguez  Fabregat 

Oscar  Secco  Ellauri,  Alternate 

Yugoslavia 

Dalado  Simic 

Jose  Brilej,  Alternate 

The  secretariat  of  the  Special  Committee  is 
headed  by  Victor  Hoo,  Assistant  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.  Alfonso  Garcia 
Robles,  Director  of  the  General  Political  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Security  Council  Affairs,  is 
the  principal  secretary  of  the  Palestine  committee. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Trus- 
teeship of  the  Department  of  Trusteeship  and  In- 
formation from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories, 
is  special  assistant  to  Dr.  Hoo.  The  full  secre- 
tariat staff,  including  interpreters,  translators,  and 
stenographers,  is  about  50  persons. 

On  May  26,  1947,  the  Special  Committee  as- 
sembled at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  for  the  first  of 
a  series  of  organizational  meetings.  The  Special 
Committee  elected  Justice  Emil  Sandstrom  of 
Sweden  as  its  chairman  and  Alberto  Ulloa  of  Peru 
as  vice  chairman.  After  adopting  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  completing  other  preparatory  work,  the 
committee  decided  to  proceed  immediately  to 
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Palestine  to  investigate  the  situation  on  the  spot, 
rhey  left  New  York  for  Jerusalem  by  plane  in  two 
groups  on  June  10  and  June  12. 

ignificance  of  the  Special  Session  on  Palestine 

Viewed  as  the  first  example  of  its  kind  in  the 
•ractical  application  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Jnited  Nations,  the  First  Special  Session  of  the 
reneral  Assembly  seems  to  have  established  a  con- 
tractive precedent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as 
iternational  machinery  under  the  Charter  is  pro- 
ressively  developed,  it  will  not  ordinarily  be  neces- 
iry  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
10ns  to  meet  in  special  session  to  perform  an  essen- 
ally  procedural  task.  However,  the  recent  ses- 
:on  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  a  special  ses- 
on  of  the  General  Assembly  is  not  an  unwieldy 
evice.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  General  Assembly 
f  the  United  Nations  can,  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
)rity  of  its  members,  be  called  into  session  for  a 
articular  purpose,  adhere  to  that  purpose,  and 
Jach  its  conclusions  with  dispatch.  It  is  worth 
oting  that  this  conception  of  the  proper  function 
£  a  special  session  was  not  merely  the  view  of  a 


few  states,  but  was  a  common  view  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  conviction  that  special  machinery  is  in  fact 
available  for  special  purposes  should,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  be  borne  out  in  practice,  be  a  positive 
force  in  the  development  of  the  United  Nations. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  the  task  of  reaching  a 
settlement  of  the  Palestine  problem,  the  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  initial 
actions  of  the  Special  Committee  mean  that  the 
United  Nations  is  "off  to  a  good  start".  The  pre- 
liminary discussions  in  the  special  session  revealed 
some  of  the  complications  of  the  problem  and 
clearly  indicated  the  intense  feelings  to  which  this 
question  gives  rise.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Palestine — endowed  with  broad  powers  and  unim- 
peded by  limiting  directives— is  an  instrument  well 
devised  to  assist  the  General  Assembly  in  its  ulti- 
mate task  of  arriving  at  recommendations  on  the 
future  government  of  Palestine.  To  say  this  is 
not  to  suggest  in  any  way  that  the  road  to  a  stable 
solution  for  Palestine  is  an  easy  one.  The  United 
Nations  has  thus  far  fashioned  only  procedures 
and  machinery.  It  has  yet  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Palestine  question. 
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eneral  Assembly 

»e  Committee  on  the  Progressive  Development  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  Its  Codification.  Statement  by  the 
Representative  of  Sweden  Before  the  Third  Meeting 
of  the  Committee.  A/AC.10/24,  May  16,  1947.  5  pp. 
mimeo. 

—Methods  for  Encouraging  the  Progressive  Development 
of  International  Law  and  Its  Eventual  Codification. 
Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Rapporteur  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee.  A/AC.10/26,  May  16,  1947. 
5  pp.  mimeo. 

—Methods  for  Encouraging  the  Progressive  Development 
of  International  Law  and  Its  Eventual  Codification. 
Proposal  Regarding  the  Organization  and  Procedures 
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of  the  Commission  of  Experts  on  International  Law 
(CEIL).  Proposed  Jointly  by  the  Delegations  of  the 
United  States  and  China.  A/AC.10/33,  May  23,  1947. 
6  pp.  mimeo. 

Committee  on  the  Progressive  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Its  Codification.  Statement  by  the 
Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  Before  the 
Tenth  Meeting  of  the  Committee.  23  May  1947. 
A/AC.10/35,  May  28,  1947.    5  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Resolution  of  the  Draft  Convention  on  Genocide. 

Presented  by  the  Delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
A/AC.10/44,  June  6,  1947.    1  p.    mimeo. 

Suggestions  by  the  Delegation  of  Argentina    .     .    . 

A/AC.10/45,  June  7,  1947.    2  pp.    mimeo. 

Joint  First  and  Sixth  Committee.  Check  List  of  Docu- 
ments .  .  .  Prepared  by  the  Documents  Index  Unit 
A/C.l  &  6/24,  June  2, 1947.    4  pp.    mimeo. 

Trusteeship  Council 

Provisional  Questionnaire  as  approved  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council  at  the  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  its  first  session 
on  25  April  1947.  T/44,  May  8, 1947.  17  pp.  Printed 
[150]. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  COMMISSION  OF  INVESTIGATION 
CONCERNING  GREEK  FRONTIER  INCIDENTS 


A  Summary  Statement 
by  Harry  N.  Howard 


Kesolves :  That  the  Security  Council  under  Article  Sk  of 
the  Charter  establish  a  Commission  of  Investigation  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  relating  to  the  alleged  border  violations  along 
the  frontier  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other. 

That  the  Commission  shall  proceed  to  the  area  not  later 
than  15  January  1W,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  report  of  the  facts  disclosed 
by  its  investigation. 

—From  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security  Council 
on  December  19,  1946. 


I 


Under  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of 
December  19,  1946,  a  Commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  incidents  occurring  along  the  north- 
ern Greek  frontiers.  This  Commission,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  11  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  held  its  first  meeting  in  Athens 
on  January  30,  1947,  and  concluded  the  European 
phase  of  its  work  in  Geneva  on  May  23, 1947,  with 
the  signing  of  its  report  to  the  Security  Council. 

All  told,  the  Commission  held  some  87  meetings 
in  Europe,  although,  in  fact,  many  of  these  meet- 
ings consisted  of  two  or  more  parts,  with  the 
result  that  the  Commission  actually  held  some 
113  meetings.  Of  these  meetings,  61  meetings 
were  held  in  Greece,  6  in  Sofia,  7  in  Bel- 
grade, and  19  in  Geneva.  The  Athens  phase  of 
the  work  of  the  Commission  was  largely  confined 
to  the  problems  of  initial  organization,  hearing 
the  basic  statements  of  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian, 
Greek,  and  Yugoslav  liaison  representatives  and 
hearing  the  statements  of  various  individuals  and 
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nongovernmental    organizations.    The    Salonika 
phase  centered  about  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
and  Salonika  served  as  a  base  from  which  the 
Commission  sent  out  field  investigating  teams. 
Sofia  and  Belgrade,  despite  the  brevity  of  the 
Commission's  visit  (March  26-28  and  March  30- 
April  2,  respectively)  served  a  similar  purpose. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  in  Geneva,  which  be- 
gan on  April  7,  1947,  was  devoted  to  the  drafting 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Security 
Council.    Indeed,  Geneva  was  chosen  for  this  work 
because  of  the  desire  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Commission  to  prepare  the  report  in  an) 
atmosphere  of  relative  quiet  and  calm,  removed 
from  the  scene  of  the  investigation.    At  the  same 
time,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  on  April  18, 1947,  a  subsidiary  group  wasj 
established  on  April  30, 1947,  with  headquarters  in 
Salonika,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Security  Council  informed  of  devel- 
opments in  the  area,  pending  ultimate  decision  o\ 
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ae  Security  Council  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
lission.  On  May  12,  the  Security  Council  invited 
le  Commission  to  come  to  Lake  Success  during  the 
msideration  of  its  report. 

fitnesses  and  Statements 

Altogether,  the  Commission  and  its  seven  in- 
stigating teams  heard  some  256  witnesses  or 
atements  during  the  course  of  its  work1  and 
cumulated  approximately  20,000  pages  of  evi- 
mce  and  other  materials.  Of  the  256  witnesses, 
)  were  presented  by  the  Greek  liaison  representa- 
ve,  60  by  the  Yugoslav  liaison  representative,  33 
7  the  Bulgarian  liaison  representative,  and  22  by 
ie  Albanian  liaison  representative.  The  Com- 
ission  and  its  teams  selected  30  witnesses,  and 
ime  32  statements  were  made  by  individuals  and 
^governmental  bodies.2  More  than  3,000  com- 
unications  were  received  by  the  Commission 
om  various  individuals  and  organizations. 

eld  Investigations 

The  Commission  and  its  seven  field  investigating 
ams  made  some  33  field  investigations  in  various 
irts  of  Greece,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
avia,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  islands  of 
pros  and  Bcaria  to  Bulkes,  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
reek  frontiers  with  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
ugoslavia.  Proposals  for  these  field  investiga- 
ms  were  made  as  follows : 8 

Albania 3 

Bulgaria 1 

Greece 12 

Yugoslavia 9 

U.S.S.R.   2 

Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 1 

Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 1 

Albania  and  Greece 1 

Greece  and  Yugoslavia 1 

Commission,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia 1 

Commission,  Albania,  and  Greece 1 

imposition  of  the  Report 

With  all  its  annexes,  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
si consists  of  three  volumes  and  a  total  of  767 
iges.  The  report  proper,  which  is  contained  in 
>lume  I,  totals  253  pages  and  is  divided  into  the 
ur  following  parts: 

Part  I.  History  and  Organization  of  the  Commis- 
sion, pp.  1-21 ; 
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Part  II.  Survey  of  Evidence  Submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission, pp.  22-166 ; 

Part  III.  Conclusions,  pp.  167-238; 

Part  IV.  Proposals  Made  in  Pursuance  of  the  Final 
Paragraph  of  the  Security  Council's  Reso- 
lution of  19  December  1946,  pp.  246-251. 

Volume  II  of  the  Report  contains  the  following 
annexes : 

Annex  I.  Composition  of  the  Commission ; 
Annex  II.  Teams  of  the  Commission ; 
Annex  III.  List  of  Witnesses  Heard  by  the  Commission 

and  its  Teams ; 
Annex  IV.  Bibliography   of   Commission   Documenta- 
tion ; 
Annex  V.  Field  Investigations  of  the  Commission  and 

its  Teams ; 
Annex  VI.  Comments  and  Oral  Statements  Made  by 
the  Liaison  Representative  of  Albania  on 
Parts  II  and  III  of  the  Report ; 
Annex  VII.  Comments  and  Oral  Statements  Made  by 
the  Liaison  Representative  of  Bulgaria  on 
Parts  II  and  III  of  the  Report. 

Volume  III  contains  the  following  annexes : 

Annex  VIII.  Comments  and  Oral  Statements  Made  by 
the  Liaison  Representative  of  Greece  on 
Parts  II  and  III  of  the  Report ; 
Annex  IX.  Comments  and  Oral  Statements  Made  by 
the  Liaison  Representative  of  Yugoslavia 
on  Parts  II  and  III  of  the  Report. 

About  447  pages  of  the  report  are  given  to  the 
written  and  oral  comments  of  the  four  liaison  rep- 
resentatives. 


The  Conclusions:  The  Position  of  the  Delegations 

Parts  I  and  II  of  the  report,  which  deal  with  the 
history  and  organization  of  the  Commission  and 
the  survey  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  it,  were  ac- 
cepted by  all  representatives  on  the  Commission, 
with  minor  reservations  as  to  details  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.4 

Eight  Delegations,  including  those  of  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Colombia,  Syria,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  sub- 
scribed to  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  part  III, 


1  Report  by  the  Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning 
Oreek  Frontier  Incidents  to  the  Security  Council.  U.N. 
doc.  S/360  (May  27,  1947),  I,  pp.  16-20;  II,  Annex  III. 

2  Ibid.,  Annex  IV,  pp.  284-304. 

8  For  the  composition  of  these  teams  and  a  summary 
report  see  ibid.,  Annex  II,  pp.  259-272.  A  table  of  field 
investigations  will  be  found  in  ibid.,  Annex  V,  pp.  305-308. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  164,  165-166. 
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chapter  I,  of  the  report,6  the  general  purport  of 
which  was  that  the  three  northern  neighbors  of 
Greece  had  encouraged,  assisted,  trained,  and  sup- 
plied the  Greek  guerrillas  in  their  armed  activities 
against  the  Greek  Government.  The  Delegations 
of  Poland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics did  not  approve  these  conclusions.  Although 
the  Delegations  of  Colombia  and  Belgium  felt  that 
"the  evidence  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
charges  brought  by  Greece  against  her  northern 
neighbors  were  justified,"  they  expressed  the  view 
that  it  was  not  for  the  Commission,  "which  was  set 
up  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  of  Chapter  VI  of 
the  Charter,  to  give  any  decision  as  to  the  possible 
responsibility  of  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian  and 
Yugoslav  Governments." 6 

The  Delegation  of  France  abstained  from  ap- 
proving the  conclusions  set  forth  in  chapter  I,  since 
it  was  "not  without  some  doubt  as  to  the  necessity 
and  some  apprehension  as  to  the  advisability  of 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  formal  conclu- 
sions." Moreover,  the  French  Delegation  declared 
that  :7 

1.  The  Security  Council  instructed  the  Commission  to 
"verify  the  facts"  and  make  a  report ; 

2.  The  Commission  could  properly  make  recommenda- 
tions without  basing  them  on  formal  conclusions ; 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Commission  worked 
probably  were  not  such  "as  to  allow  us  to  draw  from  it  any 
conclusions  based  on  sound  juridical  principles" ; 

4.  No  conclusions  implying  condemnation  could  be 
formulated,  except  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  in 
Greece  and  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans  since  1940 ; 

5.  The  task  of  the  Commission  should  aim  at  pacifica- 
tion and  reconciliation. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Soviet  Delegation,  em- 
bodied in  part  III,  chapter  II,8  which  set  forth  the 
view  that  the  Greek  Government  was  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  in  Greece  and  that 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  were  in  no  way 
responsible,  were  approved  by  the  Soviet  and 
Polish  Delegations.  The  Polish  Delegation  made 
a  declaration  as  to  the  following  points : 9 

1.  The  Commission  did  not  determine  that  Albania,  Bul- 
garia and  Yugoslavia  had  provoked  or  supported  the  "civil 
war  in  Greece"; 


'  Ibid.,  pp.  167-182. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  239. 
''Ibid.,  pp.  239-245. 
8  Ibid.,  pp.  183-238. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  245-245b. 
10  Ibid.,  pp.  248-251. 
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2.  The  Commission  did  not  determine  the  existence  in 
Greek  Macedonia  of  a  separatist  movement  inspired  by 
Yugoslavia  or  Bulgaria ; 

3.  The  Commission  did  not  determine  that  Albania,  Bul- 
garia and  Yugoslavia  were  responsible  for  the  frontier    ] 
incidents  investigated  in  pursuance  of  the  Greek  appeal; 

4.  The  following  conclusions  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
inquiry:  (a)  "The  civil  war"  in  Greece  originates  directly 
from  the  abnormal  political  situation  in  that  country;  (b) 
The  disturbed  situation  in  Northern  Greece  and  along  the 
frontiers  is  "considerably  increased"  by  the  persecution 
of  the  Slavo-Macedonian  and  Tchamourian  minorities. 

5.  The  Commission  is  not  competent  to  examine  ter- 
ritorial claims  formulated  by  the  countries  before  inter- 
national organs  or  evoked  by  public  opinion  in  these 
countries. 

The  Proposals  of  the  Commission 

In  essence  the  Commission  made  the  following 
proposals  to  the  Security  Council: I0 

A.  The  Security  Council  should  recommend  to  the  Gov- 
ernments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  . 
to  do  their  utmost  to  establish  normal  good  neighborly 
relations,  to  abstain  from  all  action  direct  or  indirect 
which  is  likely  to  increase  or  maintain  the  tension  and 
unrest  in  the  border  areas,  and  rigorously  to  refrain  from 
any  support,  overt  or  covert,  of  elements  in  neighboring 
countries  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  lawful  govern- 
ments of  those  countries. 

B.  The  Security  Council  should  recommend  to  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  that  they  enter  into  new  conventions 
along  the  lines  of  the  Greco-Bulgarian  Convention  of 
1931,  taking  into  account  the  needs  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

C.  A  body  should  be  established  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, either  in  the  form  of  a  small  Commission  or  a  single 
Commissioner,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  frontier 
violations,  hearing  complaints,  using  its  good  offices,  mak- 
ing studies  and  investigations,  and  reporting  to  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

D.  This  Commission  should  also  have  supervisory  power 
over  refugees,  who  should  be  placed  under  some  kind  of 
international  supervision. 

E.  The  Security  Council  should  recommend  to  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  that  they  study  the  practicability  of 
concluding  agreements  for  the  voluntary  transfer  of 
minorities. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  declared  that  "in 
the  event  the  Greek  Government  decides  to  grant 
a  new  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  and  guerril- 
las, the  Commission  suggests  that  the  Security 
Council  make  known  to  the  Greek  Government  its 
willingness,  if  that  Government  so  requests,  to 
lend  its  good  offices  in  order  to  secure  by  all  possi- 
ble means  the  realisation  of  this  measure." 

These  proposals  were  accepted  by  nine  Delega- 
tions on  the  Commission,  including  those  of 
Australia,    Belgium,    Brazil,    China,    Colombia, 
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France,  Syria,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  explaining  his  posi- 
tion, the  Representative  of  China,  who  subscribed 
to  the  conclusions  which  had  been  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Commission,  declared:11 

The  reasons  for  these  decisions  are  obvious  enough.  The 
constructive  and  well-balanced  manner  and  moderate  tone 
in  which  these  two  documents  were  prepared,  revised  and 
presented  bear  testimony  to  the  presence  of  a  genuine  spirit 
of  good-will  towards  the  four  Balkan  countries  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  There  adoption  by  this 
Commission  and  ultimately  by  the  Security  Council  would 
represent  a  serious  effort  to  help  these  four  countries  in 
their  present  difficulties.  The  purpose  is  doubtless  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  tension  be- 
tween Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  her  three  northern 
neighbours  on  the  other,  the  gradual  improvement  of 
their  mutual  relations  and  the  promotion  and  consolida- 
tion of  peace  in  the  Balkans.  Indeed,  the  Commission  has 
a  far  more  important  mission  to  fulfil  and  far  larger 
interests  to  serve  than  the  mere  discharge  of  its  quasi- 
judicial  functions. 

The  Chinese  Delegation  attached  "great  impor- 
tance" to  the  fact  that,  in  making  its  proposals,  the 
Commission  had  taken  care  "not  to  intervene  in  the 
domestic  matters  of  any  of  the  four  countries  con- 
cerned, thereby  safeguarding  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Charter."  Moreover,  it 
was  believed  that  the  suggestion  as  to  a  new 
amnesty  which  the  Greek  Government  might 
decide  to  grant  in  favor  of  political  prisoners  and 
guerrillas  did  "not  amount  to  such  an  intervention. 
A.t  the  same  time,  there  is  also  every  reason  in 
Relieving  that  the  fundamental  principle  in  ques- 
tion will  receive  a  new  proof  of  scrupulous  observ- 
ance, when  actual  action  is  taken  on  this  sugges- 
tion." 

The  Soviet  and  Polish  Delegations  were  unable 
»  accept  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  nine 
)ther  Delegations.  The  Soviet  Delegation  gave  the 
'ollowing  reasons  for  its  position : 12 

1.  The  proposals  in  no  way  proceeded  from  the  facts 
md  documents  gathered  by  the  Commission,  but  were 
rased  "merely  on  the  unfounded  assertions"  of  the  Greek 
lovernment ; 
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2.  The  proposals  admitted  the  possibility  of  frontier 
incidents,  conflicts  and  even  acts  of  aggression  in  the 
future,  although  the  Commission  had  "no  grounds  what- 
ever for  proposals  of  such  a  nature" ; 

3.  The  proposals  contemplated  measures  concerning 
Greece,  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  although  it 
was  evident  from  the  documents  that  there  was  a  tense 
situation  in  Greece  which  was  "due  to  internal  causes" ; 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  frontier  Commis- 
sion or  body  representing  the  Security  Council  and  the 
conclusion  of  conventions  among  Greece,  Albania,  Bul- 
garia and  Yugoslavia  "is  tantamount  to  a  limitation  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  these  States  in  settling  their  rela- 
tions among  themselves." 

The  Polish  Delegation  objected  to  the  proposals 
on  the  following  grounds : 13 

1.  The  measures  seemed  ineffectual,  since  they  did  not 
strike  at  the  causes  of  the  troubles  in  northern  Greece 
and  along  the  frontiers ; 

2.  Some  of  the  proposals  did  not  take  into  account  the 
absence  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Greece  and  Al- 
bania and  Greece  and  Bulgaria ; 

3.  Establishment  of  a  permanent  frontier  Commission 
would  prejudice  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned and  would  constitute  a  measure  of  coercion  with 
respect  to  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia. 

Finally,  the  Polish  Delegation  felt  that  it  was 
for  the  Security  Council  itself  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  a  solution  of  the  problems  involved, 
not  the  Commission. 

The  Security  Council 

The  report  of  the  Commission  was  presented 
to  the  Security  Council  on  June  27,  when  the 
Delegate  of  the  United  States"  proposed  a  reso- 
lution in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  majority  of  the  Commission. 

Herewith,  the  Bulletin  is  printing  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  report  to  which  eight  Delegations  sub- 
scribed, and  the  recommendations  to  which  nine 
of  the  Delegations  of  the  Commission  subscribed. 


1 U.  N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/87,  pp.  &-10. 
!  U.  N.  doc.  S/360,  I,  p.  252. 
'Ibid.,  p.  253. 
'  Mark  Ethridge. 
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REPORT  BY  THE  COMMISSION  OF  INVESTIGATION  CONCERNING 
GREEK   FRONTIER  INCIDENTS  TO  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Volume  1 1S 


PART  III:  Conclusions 

Chapter  I  [pp.  167-182] » 

SECTION  A:  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Guerillas  in  Greece 

1.  Introduction 

The  charge  by  the  Greek  Government  that  its  northern 
neighbours  were  supporting  the  guerilla  warfare  in  Greece 
was  directed  jointly  against  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia. The  evidence  submitted,  however,  related  prima- 
rily to  Yugoslavia  intervention  in  this  regard,  and  only  to 
a  lesser  degree  to  that  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria.  Although 
the  Liaison  Representatives  repeatedly  denied  these 
charges,  and  attacked  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  in  their  support,  little  direct  evidence  was  brought 
forward  to  disprove  them.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts 
ascertained  by  the  Commission,  it  is  its  conclusion  that 
Yugoslavia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Albania,  and  Bulgaria, 
have  supported  the  guerilla  warfare  in  Greece. 

2.  Yugoslavia 

a.  The  Commission  heard  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  by  direct  testimony  and  by  deposition  that 
assistance  had  been  rendered  in  Yugoslavia  to  the  gueril- 
las, taking  the  form  of  training  refugees  from  Greece 
within  the  borders  of  Yugoslavia,  recruiting  and  dispatch- 
ing them  to  Greece  for  action  with  the  guerillas'  units  there, 
as  well  as  supplying  them  for  this  purpose  with  arms, 
supplies,  transport,  guides,  hospitalization,  etc.,  and  pro- 
viding an  avenue  of  escape  for  guerillas  fleeing  from  Greek 
Government  forces. 

b.  The  Commission  heard  the  testimony  of  several  wit- 
nesses that  in  the  spring  of  1946  a  special  course  for 
guerilla  leaders  was  established  in  the  refugee  camp  at 
Bulkes  in  Yugoslavia,  which  was  designed  to  give  theo- 
retical and  practical  training  to  refugees  from  Greece  in 
guerilla  warfare.  There  was  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  copy  of  a  military  manual  for  training  in  guerilla 
tactics  and  several  witnesses  testified  that  it  was  used  as 
the  text  book  in  the  Bulkes  school.  Indeed,  one  witness,  a 
Greek  refugee,  testified  that  he  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  manual  when  it  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1945. 
The  evidence  indicated  that  during  the  spring  and  at  least 
through  the  summer  of  1946  actual  training  in  partisan 
warfare  was  given  to  selected  personnel  among  the  refu- 
gees at  the  Bulkes  camp.  Furthermore,  the  Commission 
heard  evidence  which  demonstrated  that  at  least  some  of 


"  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  May  27,  1947. 

"For  the  attitude  of  the  various  delegations  to  the  con- 
clusions set  out  in  chap.  I,  see  chap.  Ill  [not  here  printed]. 


the  refugees  who  had  received  military  training  returned 
to  Greece  and  participated  in  the  operations  of  the  guerilla 
bands.  Certain  witnesses  testified  that  they  had  served 
in  the  Yugoslav  Army  and  had  later  been  released  so  that 
they  might  return  to  Greece  and  join  the  guerillas. 

c.  The  Commission  was  provided  with  considerable  evi- 
dence indicating  that  preparatory  to  returning  to  Greece, 
Greek  refugees  at  the  Bulkes  camp  and  in  other  places  in 
Yugoslavia  were  provided  with  arms  and  other  military 
supplies,  clothing  and  food.  Other  refugees  testifying  be- 
fore the  Commission  stated  that  in  crossing  the  frontier  to 
or  from  Greece,  transportation  was  provided  them  in 
Yugoslavia,  that  they  were  conducted  by  Yugoslav  guides, 
including  Yugoslav  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  provided 
with  a  network  of  liaison  agents  who  facilitated  the  cross- 
ings. According  to  the  evidence  Yugoslav  frontier  guards 
permitted  guerilla  bands  to  escape  into  Yugoslavia  when 
pursued  by  the  Greek  army.  This  was  clearly  demon- 
strated to  the  Commission  by  its  investigation  of  the  in- 
cidents at  Sourmena  and  Idhomeni. 

d.  In  addition,  the  evidence  showed  that  as  part  of  the  ' 
pattern  of  assistance  to  the  guerilla  movement,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  transportation  of  guerillas 
wounded  in  Greece  into  Yugoslavia  where  hospitalization 
was  provided.  Three  witnesses  testified  that  they  them- 
selves had  transported  wounded  guerillas  on  donkeys  to 
or  across  the  Yugoslav  border. 

e.  At  the  time  of  its  visit  to  the  camp  at  Bulkes  on  April 
2,  1947,  the  Commission  was  unable  to  find  evidence  of 
military  activities  or  of  the  military  training  which  had 
theretofore  been  carried  on. 

f.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  at  the  Bulkes  camp 
the  refugees  from  Greece  were  subjected  to  political  in- 
doctrination and  propaganda  looking  toward  the  overthrow 
of  the  Greek  Government.  Witnesses  uniformly  testified 
that  on  March  25,  1946,  Greece's  Independence  Day,  the 
leader  of  the  Greek  Communist  Party,  Zachariades,  visited 
the  camp  at  Bulkes  and  made  a  speech  urging  the  refugees 
to  prepare  themselves  to  return  to  Greece  "when  the  Greek 
people  will  need  them".  The  evidence  also  indicated  that 
the  refugees  at  Bulkes  heard  similar  propaganda  from 
other  official  personnel,  including  the  Yugoslav  Minister  of 
Education  for  Viovodina,  and  a  Bulgarian  Commission  of 
several  officers,  who  paid  visits  to  the  camp.  While  at 
Bulkes  Novi  Sad,  Djevdjelija  and  Strumitsa,  the  Commis- 
sion witnessed  political  demonstrations  antagonistic  to  the 
present  Greek  Government,  which  indicated  that  political 
activity  among  the  refugees  continued  to  be  sanctioned. 

3.  Albania 

a)   In  the  case  of  Albania,  evidence  presented  to  the 
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Commission  indicated  that  at  Rubig,  a  village  about  50 
miles  north  of  Pirana,  a  camp  for  Gieek  refugees  had  been 
in  existence  from  the  Spring  of  1945  to  October  1945.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  refugees  there  received  political  in- 
struction as  well  as  practical  and  theoretical  military 
training.  A  military  training  manual,  written  in  Greek  at 
Rubig,  similar  to  the  one  used  at  Bulkes,  was  presented  in 
evidence  to  the  Commission.  Moreover,  the  Commission 
heard  testimony  that  one  manual,  which  was  published  in 
Albania,  was  mimeographed  on  paper  furnished  by  the 
Albanian  Press  Ministry. 

b)  Witnesses  testified  before  the  Commission  that  after 
the  Varkiza  Agreement  of  February  12,  1945,  former  mem- 
bers of  ELAS  (the  military  arm  of  EAM)  were  advised 
i)y  KKE  (the  Communist  Party  of  Greece)  or  their  ELAS 
:omrades,  to  cross  into  Albania,  as  well  as  into  Bulgaria 
ind  Yugoslavia,  to  avoid  persecution.  The  evidence  in- 
Jicated  that  officers  of  the  KKE  made  arrangements  with 
Albanian  security  authorities  for  the  reception,  transporta- 
:ion,  feeding  and  housing  of  refugees.  Witnesses  testified 
:hat  before  returning  to  Greece  they  were  supplied  in 
Albania  with  food,  clothing,  military  equipment  and  trans- 
udation to  the  border.  Evidence  was  also  brought  for- 
vard  that  refugees  were  given  assistance  by  Albanian  mili- 
ary personnel  in  their  efforts  to  cross  the  frontier  be- 
ween  Greece  and  Albania. 

c)  The  evidence  presented  to  the  Commission  indicated 
hat  there  was  no  military  or  other  training  of  Greek 
•efugees  in  Albania  after  October  1945  when  the  refugees 
n  the  camp  at  Rubig  were  transferred  to  Bulkes  in  Yugo- 
ilavia.  However,  the  evidence  indicated  that  as  late  as 
November  1946  Albanian  assistance  to  the  Greek  guerrillas 
:ontinued  in  the  form  of  providing  arms  and  ammunition, 
is  well  as  making  available  routes  of  entry,  guides  and 
iaison  assistance  for  guerrilla  groups  returning  to  Greece 
rom  both  Albania  and  Yugoslavia. 

I  Bulgaria 

a)  The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission  regarding 
Bulgarian  aid  to  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement  Indicated 
hat  Greek  guerrillas,  in  groups  and  individually  were  as- 
isted  in  crossing  Bulgarian  territory  from  Yugoslavia  to 
}reece,  and  that  sizeable  Greek  guerrilla  groups  had  on  a 
lumber  of  occasions  taken  refuge  on  Bulgarian  soil,  with 
he  assistance  of  Bulgarian  authorities.  Evidence  was 
lso  presented  to  show  that,  in  certain  instances,  Greek 
.uerrillas  were  given  arms  in  or  near  Sofia  while  on  their 
ray  to  Greece  from  Yugoslavia,  and  that  hospital  facilities 
rere  offered  to  Greek  guerrillas  who  were  transferred  for 
his  purpose  to  Bulgarian  territory. 

b)  The  Commission  feels  that  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
ence  indicates  that  aid  was  provided  the  Greek  guerrillas 
y  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  the  form  of  assistance 
a  entering  and  leaving  Bulgarian  territory,  provision  of 
ransportation  for  guerrillas  crossing  Bulgaria  to  and  from 
'ugoslavia,  and  hospitalization  of  guerrillas  wounded  in 
Ireece.  Less  evidence  was  provided  the  Commission, 
owever,  as  to  the  arming  and  equipping  of  guerrillas. 

ECTION  B :  Movement  to  Detach  Macedonia  from  Greece. 
5.  a)  The  Greek  government  charged  that  support  was 
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being  given  by  the  Yugoslav  and  Bulgarian  Government, 
through  propaganda  and  otherwise,  looking  towards  the 
detachment  of  the  province  of  Macedonia  from  Greece 
and  its  incorporation  together  with  Bulgarian  and  Yugo- 
slavian Macedonia  into  the  Federative  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia. 

b)  Evidence  was  introduced  in  the  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  these  quotations  from  speeches  by  responsible 
Yugoslav  and  Bulgarian  statesmen  and  from  the  govern- 
ment-controlled press,  which  indicated  that  these  govern- 
ments adopted  a  policy  of  support  for  a  separate  Mace- 
donian state  within  the  Yugoslav  federation,  and  ex- 
ploited the  aspirations  of  Slavo-Macedonians  in  Greece 
for  an  autonomous  Macedonia.  This  exploitation  had 
the  natural  consequence  of  fomenting  dissatisfaction  and 
disturbances  among  the  Slavo-Macedonians. 

c)  In  addition,  the  Commission  heard  witnesses  who 
testified  that  there  was  in  Yugoslavia  an  organization 
known  as  NOF  (National  Liberation  Front),  one  of  whose 
objects  was  to  detach  Greek  Macedonia  from  Greece  and 
to  incorporate  it  into  the  federation  of  Yugoslavia.  These 
witnesses  testified  that  the  activities  of  NOF  were  directed 
from  its  headquarters  in  Skoplje  and  during  its  most 
active  phase  through  a  special  "Aegean  Bureau"  in  Bitolj 
(Monastir).  The  program  of  NOF  included  propaganda 
supporting  the  Macedonian  movement. 

d)  In  explanation  of  the  organization  called  NOF,  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  in  fact  no  more  than  the  name  of 
the  Greek  EAM  in  Slavic  translation.  Both  the  Yugoslav 
and  Bulgarian  Representatives  denied,  however,  that  NOF 
was  engaged  in  activities  of  the  type  described  in  the  Greek 
charge.  Although  certain  witnesses  testified  to  the  Com- 
mission that  they  had  not  heard  of  this  aspect  of  the  func- 
tions of  NOF,  the  references  to  NOF's  relationship  to  the 
Macedonian  movement  were  so  numerous  and  so  uniform 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  this  point  in  the  minds  of  the 
Commission. 

e)  Furthermore  it  is  quite  clear  that  Bulgaria  also  sup- 
ported the  movement  for  the  unification  of  the  three  parts 
of  Macedonia  as  a  republic  within  the  Yugoslav  feder- 
ation. As  late  as  November  16,  1946,  an  article  in  the 
official  Communist  paper  Rabotnichesko  Delo  welcomed 
the  creation  of  the  Republic  of  Macedonia  within  the 
Yugoslav  Federation,  and  asserted  that  "unification  of 
other  parts  of  the  Macedonian  nation  can  take  place  only 
on  the  basis  of  this  republic.  Such  unification  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  future  peaceful  development  of  Bulgaria 
in  close  cooperation  with  Yugoslavia." 

f )  In  explaining  the  attitude  of  his  Government  with 
regard  to  the  Macedonian  question  the  Yugoslav  Liaison 
Representative  stated  that  Yugoslavia  could  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  "terrible  state"  of  the  Slav  minority  in 
Macedonia.  He  stated  that  Yugoslavia's  interest  was  in 
assisting  this  minority  in  its  achievement  of  full  political 
and  cultural  rights  and  that  this  was  to  be  achieved 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

g)  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Commission,  and  not  dis- 
puted, that  after  the  Varkiza  Agreement  over  20,000  Greek 
citizens  had  fled  into  Yugoslavia,  (either  directly  or 
through  Albania  or  Bulgaria)    and  approximately  5,000 
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into  Bulgaria,  a  substantial  proportion  in  each  case  being 
of  Slavo-Macedonian  origin.  Evidence  was  also  pre- 
sented in  support  of  the  charge  that  Greece  has  sanc- 
tioned persecution  of  its  Slavo-Macedonian  minorities. 
Furthermore,  the  Commission  heard  some  testimony  that 
the  Slavic  dialect  spoken  by  the  Slavo-Macedonians  who 
comprise  about  85,000  persons  was  not  taught  in  schools, 
and  that  in  certain  areas  the  use  of  this  dialect  by  Greek 
nationals  had  on  occasions  been  prohibited. 

h)  The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  treat- 
ment has  resulted  in  unrest  and  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  Slavic  minority  in  Greek  Macedonia  and  has  pro- 
vided fertile  breeding  ground  for  separatist  movements. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  absolve  the  Northern  neighbours 
from  their  responsibility  for  their  support  of  the  Mace- 
donian movement. 

i)  Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Yugoslav  Liaison  Representative  that  during  the  war 
the  Axis  occupying  authorities  had  themselves  supported 
a  Macedonian  autonomist  movement  in  an  effort  to  cre- 
ate controversy  among  the  Balkan  states,  it  seems  equally 
clear  that  since  the  war  the  Yugoslav  and  Bulgarian  gov- 
ernments, by  speeches  of  responsible  officials  and  articles 
in  the  press,  have  themselves  revived  and  promoted  a 
separatist  movement  among  the  Slavo-Macedonians  in 
Greece. 
III.  SECTION  C.    Frontier  Violations  Wot  Involving  Aid 

to  Greek  Guerrillas 
6.  Introduction 

The  Greek  Government  charged  that  Albania,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  were  deliberately  provoking  incidents  on 
their  common  frontier.  In  turn,  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  made  similar  accusations  against  Greece.  In 
each  case  a  substantial  number  of  witnesses  were  heard 
by  the  Commission  as  well  as  extensive  documentation  in 
support  of  the  charges.  The  incidents  brought  to  the  Com- 
mission's attention  ranged  from  penetrations  across  the 
border  of  a  few  yards,  to  sheep  stealing,  and  exchanges  of 
shots  between  frontier  guards.  In  these  conclusions  the 
Commission  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  activities 
of  Greece's  three  northern  neighbours  in  support  of  the 
guerrillas  in  Greece  as  set  forth  above,  and  frontier  provo- 
cations and  incidents  not  connected  with  aid  to  the  guer- 
rilla movement,  as  set  forth  in  the  present  chapter. 

7.  The  Greco-Aloanian  Frontier 

a.  The  Greek  Government  submitted  a  list  of  108  inci- 
dents on  the  Greco-Albanian  frontier  during  1946,  declar- 
ing that  they  were  characteristic  of  a  "policy  of  systematic 
provocation  adopted  by  the  Albanian  Government".  The 
majority  of  these  incidents  concerned  the  theft  of  livestock, 
shooting  affrays  between  Greek  and  Albanian  patrols,  and 
the  abduction  of  Greek  soldiers  and  civilians  into  Albanian 
territory.  The  total  casualties  resulting  from  these  inci- 
dents amounted  to  between  20  and  30  persons  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured. 

b.  Similarly,  Albania  charged  Greece  with  111  provo- 
cations on  the  frontier  during  the  year  1946,  including 
violation  of  Albanian  territorial  rights  on  land,  on  sea 
and  in  the  air  as  well  as  the  traditional  sheep-stealing  inci- 
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dents  and  skirmishes  between  border  patrols.  The  total 
casualties  resulting  from  these  incidents  amounted  to 
4  persons  killed  and  two  wounded,  as  well  as  a  certain 
relatively  minor  damage  in  property  rights.  The  Albanian 
Liaison  Representative  charged  that  these  incidents  were 
deliberately  provoked  by  the  Greek  Government  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  claim  to  the  Albanian  region  of  Northern 
Epirus,  and  further,  that  they  were  deliberate  incursions 
evidencing  the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. 

8.  The  Greco-Bulgarian  Frontier 

(a)  It  was  charged  in  the  Greek  case  that  thirty-two 
incidents  had  occurred  in  1946  and  two  in  1947,  on  the 
Greco-Bulgarian  frontier  for  which  it  regarded  the  Bul- 
garian authorities  as  responsible.  These  incidents  had 
cost  the  lives  of  11  Greeks,  although  the  majority  of  them 
were  minor  incidents  and  of  a  non-political  character.  The 
Bulgarian  case,  in  turn,  made  mention  of  thirty-three  , 
incidents  attributed  to  Greek  initiative  in  1946  and  forty- 
six  violations  of  the  frontier  from  23  January  to  the  end 
of  February  1947  including  numerous  territorial  violations 
by  planes. 

(b)  These  charges  were  denied  by  the  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian Representatives,  respectively.  To  the  Bulgarian 
assertion  that  the  provocations  were  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  Greek  frontier  posts  had  been  withdrawn  to  a  depth 
of  several  kilometres  and  that  the  Greek  territory  along 
the  frontier  was  not  under  the  control  of  Greek  authori- 
ties, it  was  replied  that  the  frontier  posts  had  been  with- 
drawn for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  undue  friction. 

(c)In  reply  to  the  Greek  charges,  the  Bulgarian  repre- 
sentative pointed  out  that  its  government  had  faithfully 
notified  the  Allied  Control  Commission  in  Sofia  of  all 
frontier  incidents,  and  that  during  the  two  years  since 
the  war  there  had  been  no  disturbances  or  disorders  on  the 
Bulgarian  side  of  the  frontier.  In  the  spring  of  1946  the 
Bulgarian  Government  expressed  its  willingness  to  put 
into  effect  again  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier  accord  of 
1931,  which  has  been  inoperative  since  1941,  and  re- 
quested the  Greek  Government  to  execute  a  protocol  to 
implement  the  1931  accord  with  the  modifications  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  border  service  since  the  original  agreement.  The  Greek 
Government  did  not  respond  on  the  ground  that  diplo- 
matic relations  did  not  exist  between  the  two  countries, 
stating,  however,  that  it,  on  its  part,  had  lived  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  1931  agreement. 

9.  The  Greco-Yugoslav  Frontier 

a)  It  was  charged  by  the  Greek  Representative  that 
fifty-seven  incidents  had  occurred  along  the  Greco-Yugoslav 
frontier  in  1946  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  nineteen  Greek 
military  personnel.  The  Yugoslav  representative,  in  turn, 
cited  thirty-five  frontier  incidents  alleged  to  have  occurred 
between  13  June  1945  and  18  Dec.  1946,  in  addition  to 
forty-three  flights  over  Yugoslav  territory  by  seventy-seven 
Greek  planes  between  18  May  1945  and  3  Dec.  1946. 

b)  In  estimating  the  violating  on  all  three  frontiers  thq 
evidence  showed  clearly  that  there  have  been  since  the  war 
a  large  number  of  violations  on  each  side.    On  the  othei 
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land,  no  evidence  of  probative  value  was  introduced  which 
ended  to  indicate  that  the  frontier  violations  not  connected 
ivith  guerrilla  activities  were  deliberately  provoked  either 
>y  the  governments  of  the  northern  neighbors  or  by  that  of 
3reece,  or  that  there  was  any  policy  of  systematic  provo- 
:ation  on  either  side,  or  that  the  incidents  themselves  were 
ividence  of  the  aggressive  intentions  of  either  country. 

c)  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  however,  that  the  large 
lumber  of  incidents,  the  accusations  and  counter-accusa- 
ions  made  by  the  governments  against  one  another,  and 
he  willingness  of  the  authorities  on  both  sides  to  magnify 
ninor  incidents  into  important  skirmishes,  accompanied  by 
hooting  and  bloodshed,  is  evidence  of  the  strained  rela- 
ions  between  the  countries. 

SECTION  D:  Greek  Domestic  Policy  in  Relation  to  the 
Commission's  Inquiry 

10  (a)  The  Commission,  in  considering  the  relation  of 
Ireek  internal  policy  to  the  area  of  its  inquiry,  recognized 
hat  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Greece  are  a  heritage  of 
he  tragic  events  of  the  war  and  of  the  consequent  prob- 
sms  facing  the  Greek  Government  since  the  liberation 
a  its  efforts  to  carry  on  a  program  of  economic  rehabilita- 
ion.  Furthermore,  the  experience  of  the  Commission  in 
freece,  especially  in  Athens  and  Salonika,  showed  that 
here  existed  a  considerable  degree  of  political  freedom, 
reedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly,  despite  disturbed 
onditions.  Indeed,  of  the  four  countries  visited  by  the 
/ommission,  only  in  Greece  did  it  hear  witnesses  who 
riticized  the  policies  of  their  government  or  receive  del- 
ations from  free  organizations  which  presented  it  with 
vidence  against  the  government. 

(b)  The  Representatives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
lavia  charged  that  the  present  regime  was  responsible  for 

state  of  civil  war  in  Greece  and  for  the  disturbed  condi- 
ions  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  Greek  government 
ook  the  position  that  an  investigation  of  this  charge  would 
avolve  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  which  were  not  within 
be  Commission's  competence.  Accordingly  the  Greek 
overnraent  did  not  on  these  grounds  present  evidence  in 
efutation  and  in  consequence  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
lission  was  inevitably  one-sided.  Nevertheless  it  was  felt 
y  the  Commission  that  insofar  as  it  might  constitute  a 
actor  contributing  to  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Northern 
Ireece  along  the  Greek  frontier,  the  Greek  internal  situa- 
ion  could  not  be  ignored. 

(c)  The  evidence  presented  to  the  Commission  revealed 
hat  the  great  majority  of  the  clashes  between  the  guer- 
illas and  the  forces  of  the  Greek  Government  had  occurred 
1  the  northern  Greek  provinces  of  Epirus,  Macedonia  and 
hrace.  Of  two  estimates  submitted  to  the  Commission, 
ne  showed  that  707  out  of  922  clashes  had  occurred  in 
ie  three  northern  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  other  769 
ut  of  1,338  had  taken  place  there.  A  sufficient  number  of 
icidents  were  recorded  in  central  and  southern  Greece, 
owever,  to  impress  the  Commission  that  while  conditions 
l  Northern  Greece  were  far  more  acutely  disturbed  than 
Isewhere  there  was  a  general  condition  of  unrest  in  Greece 
s  a  whole.  The  Commission  does  not  find,  however,  that 
lis  condition  amounts  to  a  state  of  civil  war.  It  noted 
owever  that  an  important  factor  in  this  unrest  is  the  per- 
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sistent  effort  of  the  Greek  Communist  Party,  which  directs 
the  EAM  coalition  and  the  operations  of  the  Greek  guer- 
rillas, to  participate  in  the  government  without  elections. 

(d)  In  connection  with  the  present  situation  in  Greece 
the  Commission  was  presented  with  a  body  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  charge  that  responsibility  for  the  situa- 
tion lay  in  Greek  domestic  policy.  This  evidence  was 
presented  not  only  by  the  representatives  of  Greece's  three 
northern  neighbours,  but  by  three  Communist-controlled 
groups :  the  EAM  (National  Liberation  Front) ,  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour,  and 
the  EPON  youth  organization.  In  addition  the  Commis- 
sion heard  Representatives  of  the  Left  Liberal  Party  as 
well  as  a  number  of  individual  witnesses.  This  body  of 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  opposition  political  groups 
in  Greece  had  been  subject  to  persecution  in  violation  of 
the  Varkiza  Agreement  of  February  12,  1945  and  that  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Macedonian  and  Chamuriot  minorities 
had  been  restricted.  The  persecution  of  opposition  groups 
was  said  to  have  taken  the  form  of  large  scale  arrests,  of 
imprisonment  or  exile,  beatings  and  other  brutalities  and 
the  burning  of  houses  as  a  punitive  measure.  The  evidence 
indicated  that  this  persecution  was  conducted  by  some 
members  of  the  Greek  gendarmerie  and  by  officially  toler- 
ated right  wing  bands  and  extended  to  a  wide  variety  of 
political  groups,  especially  the  parties  of  the  EAM 
coalition. 

(e)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Athens  who  said  he  represented  some  sixty  organiza- 
tions, including  certain  labour  groups,  testified  to  the 
contrary  asserting  that  it  was  the  Communists  who  carried 
on  terrorism  in  Greece.  Moreover,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable body  of  evidence  to  show  that  EAM  had  itself 
violated  the  Varkiza  Agreement  by  failing  to  carry  out 
its  obligation  to  surrender  all  its  arms  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, and  by  urging  its  members  to  hide  their  arms  and 
to  leave  Greece  or  go  underground.  Furthermore,  although 
EAM  charged  before  the  Commission  that  the  Greek  regime 
was  wholly  responsible  for  the  disorders  in  Greece,  the 
Commission  noted  that  EAM  had  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  1946  elections,  despite  the  fact  that  these  elections 
were  held  under  international  observations  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Varkiza  Agreement. 

(f)  The  Commission  received  sufficient  evidence,  how- 
ever, to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  immediately  after 
the  liberation  of  Greece  the  small  Slav-speaking  and 
Chamuriot  minorities  in  Greek  Macedonia  and  Epirus  had 
been  the  victims  of  retaliatory  excesses.  As  a  result  the 
numbers  of  the  Chamuriot  minorities  who  had  not  already 
left  with  the  Germans  were  forced  to  flee.  In  reply  the 
Greek  Government  asserted  that  the  acts  in  question  were 
committed  before  it  had  re-established  control  of  the  areas 
concerned,  and  that  members  of  these  minority  groups  had 
collaborated  with  the  Axis  occupying  forces  during  the 
war. 

(g)  The  Albanian  Representative  charged  that  numer- 
ous Albanian  war  criminals  and  Quislings  had  been 
granted  asylum  in  Greece.  It  was  alleged  that  they  were 
not  only  given  exceptionally  favourable  treatment  in 
Greece  as  regards  rations,  housing,  and  personal  liberty, 
but  were  encouraged  in  their  political  activity  by  the  Greek 
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authorities.  Similar  charges  were  made  by  the  Yugoslav 
Representative,  who  claimed  that  Greece  had  become  "the 
meeting  point"  of  Yugoslav  war  criminals  and  quislings. 
To  a  lesser  degree  charges  of  this  character  were  also  made 
by  the  Bulgarian  Representative. 

(h)  In  reply  the  Greek  Liaison  Representative  asserted 
that,  while  indeed  a  considerable  number  of  refugees  from 
the  three  Northern  countries  had  entered  Greece  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  Greek  Government  had  dealt  with 
them  in  accordance  with  international  practice.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  all  of  these  refugees  had  been  established 
in  camps  in  the  Southern  part  of  Greece  and  they  had  not 
been  permitted  to  engage  in  any  activity  whatsoever  which 
could  be  regarded  as  inimical  to  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia.  A  team  of  the  Commission  visited  a  number 
of  places  where  these  refugees  were  held,  and  although 
there  was  some  testimony  indicating  political  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  internees  directed  against  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  the  Commission  does  not  feel 
that  the  Greek  Government  itself  had  encouraged  it.  On 
the  basis  of  the  team's  visit  the  Commission  also  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  charge  that  the  internees  received  prefer- 
ential treatment  was  refuted.  It  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  that  following  requests  to  each  of  the  four 
governments  for  information  in  respect  to  refugees  within 
their  borders,  only  the  Greek  Government  furnished  the 
Commission  with  the  detailed  information  requested. 

(i)  In  summation,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  discrimination  and  persecution  to  which  minor- 
ities and  political  opposition  groups  were  subjected  by 
the  Greek  Government  in  the  atmosphere  of  bitterness  and 
reprisal  following  the  civil  war  of  1944-1945  as  well  as 
communist  propaganda  had  caused  several  thousand  per- 
sons to  flee  to  the  mountains  or  take  refuge  on  the  soil  of 
Greece's  three  Northern  neighbours,  where  they  formed 
groups  actively  hostile  to  the  Greek  regime.  To  this  ex- 
tent it  is  the  Commission's  opinion  that  the  present  general 
disturbed  conditions  in  Greece  which  have  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  are  factors  which  help  to  explain 
and  thus  bear  an  indirect  relation  to  the  situation  investi- 
gated by  the  Commission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exist- 
ence of  disturbed  conditions  in  Greece  in  no  way  relieves 
the  three  Northern  neighbours  of  their  duty  under  interna- 
tional law  to  prevent  and  suppress  subversive  activity  on 
their  territory  aimed  against  another  Government,  nor 
does  it  relieve  them  of  direct  responsibility  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  Greek  guerrillas." 
SECTION  E :  Territorial  Claims 

11  (a)  The  Albanian  Representative  charged  that  Greek 
insistence  that  a  state  of  war  still  existed  between  Albania 
and  Greece  and  Greece's  continued  assertion  of  its  terri- 


"  [Editor's  Note:  The  Delegations  of  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  China,  Colombia,  France,  Syria,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  subscribed  to 
these  conclusions.  The  Delegations  of  Poland  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  were  unable  to  approve 
these  conclusions  and  set  forth  their  own  as  embodied  in 
part  III,  chapter  II,  not  here  printed.] 

"  For  the  attitude  of  various  delegations  to  the  proposals 
set  out  in  chap.  I,  see  chap.  II  [not  here  printed]. 
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torial  claim  on  Southern  Albania  (Northern  Epirus)  were 
important  factors  contributing  to  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  countries.  In  reply,  the  Greek  Representative 
recalled  that  it  was  the  Albanians  who  had  initiated  the 
state  of  war  when  they  participated  in  the  Italian  aggres- 
sion against  Greece  in  1940,  and  that  such  territorial 
claims  as  the  Greeks  might  have  against  Albania  had  been 
placed  before  the  appropriate  international  bodies. 

(b)  The  Commission  did  not  investigate  these  charges 
regarding  Greek  foreign  policy,  as  they  related  more  to 
official  territorial  claims  and  to  traditional  Greek- 
Albanian  rivalry  than  to  matters  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission's  inquiry.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves, however,  that  the  fact  that  Greece  has  maintained 
an  uncompromising  attitude  on  these  questions  has  un- 
doubtedly increased  the  tension  between  the  two  countries 
and  contributed  to  the  psychological  atmosphere  evi- 
denced in  part  by  the  frontier  clashes. 

(c)  Bulgarian  charges  with  regard  to  the  alleged  expan- 
sionist foreign  policy  of  Greece  made  reference  both  to 
Greek  claims  made  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and 
to  extremist  statements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Greek  press  and  at  public  meetings.  To  these  charges 
Greece  replied  by  pointing  out  that  Greek  claims  against 
Bulgaria  had  been  restricted  to  strategic  frontier  rectifi- 
cations, while  Bulgaria  had  persistently  made  claims  for 
the  whole  province  of  Western  Thrace. 

(d)  Yugoslav  charges,  alleging  that  Greece  desired  to 
annex  a  portion  of  Southern  Yugoslavia,  were  based  on 
several  unofficial  statements  and  newspaper  articles. 
These  charges  were  categorically  denied  by  the  Greek 
Representative,  and  were  not  investigated  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  The  Commission  did  not  regard  the  settlement  of 
territorial  claims  raised  before  appropriate  international 
bodies  as  within  the  scope  of  its  work.  It  nevertheless 
felt  that  the  continued  reiteration  of  Greece's  claims 
against  Bulgaria,  and  Bulgaria's  claim  to  Western 
Thrace,  after  they  had  been  rejected  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, as  well  as  Greece's  claim  against  Albania,  was  a 
factor  which  tended  to  increase  the  tension  between  the 
countries.  The  Commission  noted  that  the  EAM  coalition 
had  supported  Greek  territorial  claims,  both  against  Al- 
bania and  Bulgaria,  and  was  therefore  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  Greek  Government  in  this  regard. 

PART  IV:  Proposals  Made  in  Pursuance  of  the 
Final  Paragraph  of  the  Security  Council's  Reso- 
lution of  19  December  1946  18 

Chapter  I:  Proposals  [pp.  246-251] 

Before  coming  to  its  actual  proposals  the  Commission 
feel  it  would  be  useful  to  recapitulate  in  brief  the  situa- 
tion along  Greece's  northern  border  which  these  proposals 
are  designed  to  alleviate  and  remedy.  First  there  are  the 
allegations  by  the  Greek  Government  that  its  three  north- 
ern neighbors  are  assisting  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece. 
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econdly,  there  is  the  present  disturbed  situation  in  Greece 
Inch  is  a  heritage  from  the  past  and  the  causes  of  which 
re  to  be  found  in  Greece's  tragic  experience  during  the 
ar,  in  her  occupation  by  the  Italians,  Germans  and  Bul- 
arians,  in  the  guerrilla  warfare  waged  during  the  occupa- 
on  and  the  political  bitterness  and  economic  difficulties 
» which  this  war  gave  rise. 

Next  to  be  mentioned  is  the  refusal  of  most  of  the  coun- 
ties concerned  to  accept  as  final  their  frontiers  as  at 
resent  defined.  Some  of  these  claims  have  been  advanced 
1  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner  before  the  forum  of  the 
hited  Nations  or  other  competent  international  instances 
at  their  reiteration  has  undoubtedly  exacerbated  an  al- 
;ady  dangerous  situation. 

Furthermore  in  the  case  of  the  Macedonian  question, 
aims  have  been  ventilated  not  before  the  United  Nations 
at  in  speeches  by  representatives  of  individual  Govern- 
lents  or  in  government  controlled  organs  of  press.  The 
"cploitation  of  the  Macedonian  question  in  this  manner  is 
1  the  Commission's  opinion  a  positive  threat  to  the  tran- 
uillity  of  the  Balkans  and  can  only  add  to  existing  tension 
ad  suspicion  and  increase  national  passions  which,  far 
•om  being  decreased  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
le  war,  have  been  sharpened  by  their  identification  in 
lany  cases  with  political  ideas. 

Also  to  be  mentioned  is  the  presence  in  Greece  on  the  one 
and  and  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Albania  on  the  other, 
f  political  refugees  from  each  other's  territory,  many  of 
'hom  have  taken  part  in  the  political  struggles  which  have 
aged  in  their  own  countries  both  during  and  since  the 
rar.  Some  of  these  refugees  have  been  quartered  near 
le  frontier  of  the  country  from  which  they  came.  Some 
gain  have,  during  their  exile,  engaged  in  political  and 
lilitary  activity,  and  all  too  many  live  in  hope  that  there 
'ill  be  some  violent  turn  of  the  tide  which  will  enable  them 
)  return  to  their  homes  on  the  conditions  they  choose, 
•ther  of  these  refugees  have  been  victims  of  panic,  flight 
nd  would,  if  given  a  free  choice,  gladly  return  to  their 
omes.  The  continued  presence  of  all  of  them  under  the 
onditions  in  which  they  live  at  present  is  however  all  too 
[early  a  serious  contributory  factor  to  the  present 
ituation. 

Lastly  the  violence  and  scale  of  the  propaganda  used  by 
ome  of  the  protagonists  in  their  relations  with  each  other 
ould  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Commission  during  its 
tay  in  the  four  countries.  Such  propaganda  always  serves 
)  inflame  passions  which  are  already  too  high. 

In  such  a  set  of  circumstances  it  would  be  idle  to  believe 
bat  the  situation  in  northern  Greece  could  be  cured  by  a 
troke  of  the  pen  but  the  proposals  which  now  follow 
ave  been  framed  in  the  spirit  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter 
f  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  first  to  preventing  any 
ggravation  of  the  situation,  and  secondly  to  alleviating 
:  and  eventually  restoring  it  to  normal. 

The  Commission  has  not  made  any  suggestions  in  mat- 
3rs  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
ion  of  the  countries  concerned  as  they  would  be  contrary 
3  the  provisions  of  paragraph  7  of  Article  2  of  the  Char- 
sr.  However,  in  the  event  the  Greek  Government  decides 
5  grant  a  new  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  and  guer- 
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rillas,  the  Commission  suggests  that  the  Security  Council 
make  known  to  the  Greek  Government  its  willingness,  if 
that  Government  so  requests,  to  lend  its  good  offices  in 
order  to  secure  by  all  possible  means  the  realisation  of 
this  measure. 

The  following  are,  the  Commission's  proposals  : 

A.  The  Commission  proposes  to  the  Security  Council 
that  it  should  recommend  to  the  governments  of  Greece 
on  the  one  hand  and  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
on  the  other,  to  do  their  utmost  to  establish  normal  good 
neighbourly  relations,  to  abstain  from  all  action  direct 
or  indirect  which  is  likely  to  increase  or  maintain  the 
tension  and  unrest  in  the  border  areas,  and  rigorously  to 
refrain  from  any  support,  overt  or  covert,  of  elements 
in  neighbouring  countries  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
lawful  governments  of  those  countries.  Should  subjects 
of  complaint  arise  these  should  be  made  not  the  object 
of  propaganda  campaigns,  but  referred  either  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  the  Government  concerned,  or 
should  this  resource  fail,  to  the  appropriate  organ  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  light  of  the  situation  investigated 
by  it  the  Commission  believes  that,  in  the  area  of  its 
investigation  future  cases  of  support  of  armed  bands 
formed  on  the  territory  of  one  State  and  crossing  into 
the  territory  of  another  State,  or  of  refusal  by  a  govern- 
ment in  spite  of  the  demands  of  the  State  concerned  to 
take  all  possible  measures  on  its  own  territory  to  deprive 
such  bands  of  any  aid  or  protection,  should  be  considered 
by  the  Security  Council  as  a  threat  to  the  peace  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

B.  With  a  view  to  providing  effective  machinery  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  their  common  frontiers,  the 
Commission  proposes  that  the  Security  Council  recommend 
to  the  governments  concerned  that  they  enter  into  new 
conventions  along  the  lines  the  Greco-Bulgarian  Con- 
vention of  1931,  taking  into  account  the  needs  of  the 
present  situation. 

C.  For  the  purpose  of  restoring  normal  conditions  along 
the  frontiers  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other,  and  thereby  as- 
sisting in  the  establishment  of  good  neighbourly  relations, 
the  Commission  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  body 
with  the  following  composition  and  functions: 

a)  The  body  should  be  established  by  the  Security 
Council  in  the  form  of  either  a  small  Commission  or  a 
single  Commissioner.  If  the  body  is  a  small  Commission 
it  should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  Governments. 
If  the  body  is  to  consist  of  a  Commissioner  he  and  his  staff 
should  be  nationals  of  States  who  are  neither  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  nor  have  any  direct 
connection  or  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  four  countries 
concerned. 

b)  The  Commission  or  Commissioner  should  have  the 
staff  necessary  to  perform  their  functions  including  per- 
sons able  to  act  as  border  observers  and  to  report  on  the 
observance  of  the  frontier  conventions  referred  to  in 
recommendation  (B),  the  state  of  the  frontier  area,  and 
cognate  matters. 

c)  The  Commission  or  Commissioner  should  have  the 
right  to  perform  their  functions  on   both  sides  of  the 
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border  and  the  Commission  or  Commissioner  should  have 
the  right  of  direct  access  to  the  four  Governments  of 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  The  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Commission  or  the  Commissioner  should 
be: 

(i)  To  investigate  any  frontier  violations  that  occur; 
(ii)  To  use  its  good  offices  for  the  settlement,  by  the 
means  mentioned  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter,  of : 

a.  Controversies  arising  from  frontier  violations ; 

b.  Controversies  directly  connected  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Frontier  Conventions  envisaged  in  (B)  ; 

c.  Complaints  regarding  conditions  on  the  border 
which  may  be  brought  by  one  Government  against 
another. 

(iii)  To  use  its  good  offices  to  assist  the  Governments 
concerned  in  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the 
frontier  conventions  envisaged  in  recommendation 
(B). 

(iv)  To  study  and  make  recommendations  to  the  govern- 
ments concerned  with  respect  to  such  additional 
bilateral  agreements  between  them  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes  relating  to  frontier  incidents 
or  conditions  on  the  frontier,  as  the  Commission 
considers  desirable. 

(v)  To  assist  in  the  implementation  of  Recommendation 
D  below ;  to  receive  reports  from  the  four  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  persons  who  have  fled  from 
any  one  of  such  countries  to  any  of  the  others ;  to 
maintain  a  register  for  their  confidential  use  of  all 
such  persons  and  to  assist  in  the  repatriation  of 
those  who  wish  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  in 
connection  with  these  functions  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

(vi)  To  report  to  the  Security  Council  every  three  months, 
or  whenever  they  think  fit. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  body  should  be  estab- 
lished for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  before  the 


expiry  of  which   the   necessity  for   its   continued 
existence  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Security  Council. 

D.  The  Commission  recognises  that  owing  to  the  deep- 
rooted  causes  of  the  present  disturbances  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  frontiers  it  is  physically  impossible  to  control  the 
passage  of  refugees  across  the  border.  As  the  presence 
of  these  refugees  in  any  of  the  four  countries  is  a  disturb- 
ing factor  each  Government  should  assume  the  obligation 
to  remove  them  as  far  from  which  they  came  as  it  is 
physically  and  practically  possible. 

These  refugees  should  be  placed  in  camps  or  otherwise 
segregated.  The  governments  concerned  should  undertake 
to  ensure  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  indulge 
in  any  political  or  military  activity. 

The  Commission  would  also  strongly  recommend  that 
if  it  is  practicable  the  camps  containing  the  refugees 
should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  some  inter- 
national body  authorised  by  the  United  Nations  to  under- 
take the  task. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  only  genuine  refugees  return, 
their  return  to  their  country  of  origin  shall  not  take 
place  except  after  (1)  arrangement  with  the  government 
of  such  country  and  (2)  notification  to  the  Commission  or 
Commissioner  or  to  the  international  United  Nations 
body  if  such  is  established.  The  Commission  would  here 
point  out  the  desirability  of  the  governments  concerned 
encouraging  the  return  of  refugees  to  their  homes. 

E.  The  Commission  proposes  that  the  Security  Council 
recommend  to  the  governments  concerned  that  they  study 
the  practicability  of  concluding  agreements  for  the  volun- 
tary transfer  of  minorities.  In  the  meantime  minorities 
in  any  of  the  countries  concerned  desiring  to  emigrate 
should  be  given  all  facilities  to  do  so  by  the  government 
of  the  State  in  which  they  at  present  reside.  The  arrange- 
ments of  any  such  transfers  could  be  supervised  by  the 
Commission  or  Commissioner  who  would  act  as  a  registra- 
tion authority  for  any  person  desiring  to  emigrate. 
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The  Security  Council,  having  received  and  considered 
the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  established 
by  resolution  of  the  Council  dated  19  December  1946; 

Convinced,  on  the  basis  of  the  Commission's  report,  that 
further  action  is  required  by  the  Security  Council; 

Resolves  that: 

1.  The  Security  Council  adopts  the  proposals  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Commission ; 

2.  In  giving  effect  to  proposals  contained  in  paragraphs 
A,  B,  D  and  E  the  Security  Council  hereby  recommends 
to  the  governments  of  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other,  that  they  take  the 
action  proposed  therein ; 

3.  In  giving  effect  to  paragraph  C  of  these  proposals, 
the  Security  Council  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  normal 


18  Submitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  June  27,  1947 ;  see  U.N.  doc.  S/391,  June  27, 
1947. 
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conditions  along  the  frontiers  between  Greece  on  the  one 
hand  and  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other, 
and  thereby  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  good  neigh- 
bourly relations,  establishes  a  Commission  as  a  subsidiary 
organ. 

(a)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  a  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  Nations  Members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil as  they  may  be  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Commission  shall  be : 
(1)  To  use  its  good  offices  for  the  settlement,  by  the 

means  mentioned  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter,  of: 

(a)  Controversies  arising  from  frontier  violations; 

(b)  Controversies  directly  connected  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  frontier  conventions  recommended  to  the 
four  governments  under  this  resolution ; 

(c)  Complaints  regarding  conditions  on  the  border 
which  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion by  one  Government  against  another;  and  in  order 
to  carry  out  these  tasks  the  Commission  is  empowered 
to  make  an  investigation  of  any  frontier  violations  that 
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occur  and  of  any  complaints  brought  by  one  government 
against  another  in  connection  with  the  application  of  the 
frontier  conventions  or  regarding  conditions  on  the 
border. 

(2)  To  use  its  good  offices  to  assist  the  governments 
mcerned  in  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  fron- 
er  conventions  recommended  under  this  resolution ; 

(3)  To  study  and  make  recommendations  to  the  govern- 
lents  concerned  with  respect  to  such  additional  bilateral 
jreements  between  them  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
utes  relating  to  frontier  incidents  or  conditions  on  the 
■ontier  as  the  Commission  considers  desirable. 

(4)  To  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
ons  made  to  the  four  governments  under  this  resolution 
ith  respect  to  refugees ;  to  receive  reports  from  the  four 
)vernments  with  respect  to  persons  who  may  cross  or 
ave  crossed  from  the  territory  of  any  one  of  such  coun- 
ies  to  any  of  the  others;  to  maintain  a  register  for  its 
mfidential  use  of  all  such  persons  and  to  assist  in  the 
spatriation  of  those  who  wish  to  return  to  their  homes ; 
id  in  connection  with  these  functions  to  act  in  concert 
ith  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

(5)  If  called  upon  by  any  of  the  governments  concerned 
I  supervise  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  minorl- 
es  recommended  to  such  governments  under  this  resolu- 
on  and  to  act  as  a  registration  authority  for  any  per- 
ms desiring  to  emigrate. 


THE  UNITED   NATIONS 

(6)  To  have  such  other  duties  and  powers  as  the  Secu- 
rity Council  may  determine  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  its  headquarters  in 
Salonika  and  shall  have  authority  to  perform  its  functions 
on  either  side  of  the  Frontier. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  right  of  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia  and  shall  have  authority  to  call  upon  the 
nationals  and  officials  of  those  governments  to  testify 
before  it  on  any  matters  coming  within  its  competence. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  establish  its  own  rules  of 
procedure  and  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  render  regularly  quarterly 
reports  to  the  Security  Council,  or  more  frequently  if  it 
thinks  fit. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  commence  its  work  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  shall  remain  in  existence  until  31 
August  1&49,  before  which  date  the  necessity  for  its 
continued  existence  after  that  date  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Security  Council. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  staff  necessary  to 
perform  its  functions,  including  persons  able  to  act  as 
border  observers  and  to  report  on  the  observance  of  fron- 
tier conventions  recommended  under  this  resolution,  the 
state  of  the  frontier  area,  and  cognate  matters. 
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Second  Anniversary  of  Signing  of  United  Nations  Charter 


REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT' 


Today,  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  I  am  happy  to  speak 
for  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  saluting  the  Organization  and  the  ideals 
of  international  cooperation  which  gave  it  life. 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  been  exerting  great  effort  to  build  and 
set  in  motion  its  machinery.  This  process  of  or- 
ganization has  gone  forward  in  an  atmosphere  of 
disturbance  and  uncertainty,  the  aftermath  of  the 
second  World  War.  From  the  very  first  sessions 
of  its  principal  components,  the  United  Nations 
has  been  asked  to  contend  with  some  highly  con- 
troversial international  political  issues.  It  has 
found  it  necessary  to  chart  new  paths  of  economic 
and  social  cooperation  in  the  complexities  of  a 
postwar  world. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  depends 
upon  the  member  states'  meeting  all  their  obliga- 
tions. Assurance  that  these  obligations  will  be 
met  depends  in  turn  upon  the  will  of  the  peoples  of 
the  member  states.  The  vigor  of  the  United  Na- 
tions stems  therefore  from  a  public  opinion  edu- 
cated to  understand  its  problems. 

The  existence  of  the  United  Nations  obviously 
affords  no  guaranty  that  every  international  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  easily,  or  automatically,  or  im- 
mediately. It  should  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise 
or  disillusionment  that  many  issues  arising  as  a 
result  of  the  war  still  remain  unsettled.  The 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  rests  in  the  recog- 
nition by  the  member  states  that,  despite  all  differ- 
ences, they  have  a  common  interest  in  the  preser- 


vation of  international  peace  and  in  the  attainment 
of  international  security. 

The  member  states  are  not  only  bound  by  the 
Charter,  jointly  and  severally,  to  execute  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Organization ;  they  are  bound  to  con- 
duct their  day-to-day  foreign  relations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
prescribed  by  the  Charter. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  demonstrated 
their  support  of  the  United  Nations.    They  have 
attempted  consistently  and  actively  to  achieve  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  Charter—; 
to  prevent  war,  to  settle  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  and  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  to  cooperate  in  securing  economic! 
and  social  advancement,  to  encourage  respect  forj 
fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms,  and  toj 
build  genuine  security. 

The  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  i 
States  are  aware  that  the  realization  of  these 
objectives  is  not  easy.     They  know  that  it  is  a 
continuing  task.    They  will  not  be  discouraged  by 
temporary  setback  or  delay. 

The  enterprise  which  was  launched  at  San 
Francisco  two  years  ago  is  the  hope  of  the  world 
for  lasting  peace.  It  provides  mankind  today  with 
the  best  opportunity  to  unite  for  the  preservation 
of  civilization  and  for  the  continuation  of  human 
progress. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
of  its  people,  I  renew  the  pledge  of  our  utmost 
efforts  to  insure  the  success  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  shall  do  our  part. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

Commemorative  ceremonies  have  been  planned 
for  tomorrow,  June  26,  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  at  San 
Francisco.    This  date,  which  is  already  becoming 


1  Broadcast  by  transcription  in  a  United  Nations  radio 
program  on  June  26,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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known  as  Charter  Day,  affords  the  peoples  of  all 
the  member  states  of  the  United  Nations  an  oppor- 
tunity to  manifest  their  support  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  their  devotion  to  the  principles  on  whicr. 
it  is  founded. 

The  United  Nations  has  made  extensive  plans 
for  observance  of  Charter  Day  throughout  th< 
world.    The  high  lights  of  this  observance  will,  1 
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understand,  take  the  form  of  a  world-wide  radio 
broadcast  in  which  several  Heads  of  State  have 
been  asked  to  participate  through  recorded 
messages.  President  Truman  has  recorded  his 
message. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

I  know  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  will 
join,  in  every  appropriate  manner,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  United  Nations  Charter  Day  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  strengthening  and  success  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization. 


U.N.-U.S.  Agreement  Regarding  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE » 


The  second  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  is 
a  fitting  occasion  for  the  signature  of  this  agree- 
ment defining  the  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  States  is  conscious  of  the  honor 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  selection 
of  a  site  for  the  headquarters  in  this  country.  It 
is  also  conscious  of  its  obligations  as  the  host  of  the 
United  Nations  to  make  arrangements  which  will 
be  satisfactory  in  every  way  so  that  the  United 
Nations  may  carry  on  its  great  work  under  auspi- 
cious conditions. 

It  is  not  merely  the  Federal  Government  which 
is  in  the  position  of  host  to  the  United  Nations. 


The  State  and  City  of  New  York  share  this  honor 
with  all  our  people.  Representatives  of  the  State 
and  City  participated  in  negotiation  of  this 
agreement,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  has 
enacted  enabling  legislation.  Before  the  agree- 
ment comes  into  effect  it  will,  of  course,  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  it  will  continue  to  be 
the  central  purpose  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  to  advance  and  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions, so  that  we  may,  in  the  words  of  the  Charter, 
"save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war,  which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  un- 
told sorrow  to  mankind". 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  June  26] 
The  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  of  America : 
Desiring  to  conclude  an  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  14  December  1946  to  establish  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  in  The  City  of  New  York  and  to  regulate 
questions  arising  as  a  result  thereof ; 

Have  appointed  as  their  representatives  for  this  pur- 
pose: 
The  United  Nations : 

Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General,  and 
The  United  States  of  America : 

George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State, 
Who  have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLE    I 


DEFINITIONS 


Section  1 


In  this  agreement : 

(a)  The  expression  "headquarters  district"  means  (1) 
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the  area  defined  as  such  in  Annex  1,  and  (2)  any  other 
lands  or  buildings  which  from  time  to  time  may  be  in- 
cluded therein  by  supplemental  agreement  with  the  ap- 
propriate American  authorities ; 

(b)  the  expression  "appropriate  American  authorities" 
means  such  federal,  state,  or  local  authorities  in  the 
United  States  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  context  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  state  and 
local  government  involved ; 

(c)  the  expression  "General  Convention"  means  the 
Convention  on  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
United  Natiens  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  13  February  1946,  as  acceded  to  by  the 
United  States; 

(d)  the  expression  "United  Nations"  means  the  inter- 
national organization  established  by  the  Charter  of  the 


1  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement  on 
June  26, 1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

United  Nations,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Charter" ; 
(e)   the  expression  "Secretary -General"  means  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    II 
THE  HEADQUARTERS  DISTRICT 

Section  2 

The  seat  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  the  head- 
quarters district. 

Section  3 

The  appropriate  American  authorities  shall  take  what- 
ever action  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  United 
Nations  shall  not  be  dispossessed  of  its  property  in  the 
headquarters  district,  except  as  provided  in  Section  22  in 
the  event  that  the  United  Nations  ceases  to  use  the  same ; 
provided  that  the  United  Nations  shall  reimburse  the  ap- 
propriate American  authorities  for  any  costs  incurred, 
after  consultation  with  the  United  Nations,  in  liquidating 
by  eminent  domain  proceedings  or  otherwise  any  adverse 
claims. 

Section  4 

(a)  The  United  Nations  may  establish  and  operate  in 
the  headquarters  district : 

(1)  its  own  short-wave  sending  and  receiving  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  (including  emergency  link  equip- 
ment) which  may  be  used  on  the  same  frequencies  (within 
the  tolerances  prescribed  for  the  broadcasting  service  by 
applicable  United  States  regulations)  for  radiotelegraph, 
radioteletype,  radiotelephone,  radiotelephoto,  and  similar 
services ; 

(2)  one  point-to-point  circuit  between  the  headquarters 
district  and  the  office  of  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva 
(using  single  sideband  equipment)  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  exchange  of  broadcasting  programs  and  inter-office 
communications ; 

(3)  low  power  micro-wave,  low  or  medium  frequency 
facilities  for  communication  within  headquarters  buildings 
only,  or  such  other  buildings  as  may  temporarily  be  used 
by  the  United  Nations ; 

(4)  facilities  for  point-to-point  communication  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  per- 
mitted under  applicable  rules  and  regulations  for  amateur 
operation  in  the  United  States,  except  that  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  not  be  applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  inviolability  of  the  headquarters  district  provided 
by  Section  9(a)  ; 

(5)  such  other  radio  facilities  as  may  be  specified  by 
supplemental  agreement  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  appropriate  American  authorities. 

(b)  The  United  Nations  shall  make  arrangements  for 
the  operation  of  the  services  referred  to  in  this  section 
with  the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  appropriate  agencies  of  other  affected 
governments  with  regard  to  all  frequencies  and  similar 
matters. 


(c)  The  facilities  provided  for  in  this  section  may,  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  efficient  operation,  be  established 
and  operated  outside  the  headquarters  district.  The  ap- 
propriate American  authorities  will,  on  request  of  the 
United  Nations,  make  arrangements,  on  such  terms  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  supplemental 
agreement,  for  the  acquisition  or  use  by  the  United 
Nations  of  appropriate  premises  for  such  purposes  and 
the  inclusion  of  such  premises  in  the  headquarters  district. 

Section  5 

In  the  event  that  the  United  Nations  should  find  it 
necessary  and  desirable  to  establish  and  operate  an  aero- 
drome, the  conditions  for  the  location,  use  and  operation 
of  such  an  aerodrome  and  the  conditions  under  which 
there  shall  be  entry  into  and  exit  therefrom  shall  be 
the  subject  of  a  supplemental  agreement. 

Section  6 

In  the  event  that  the  United  Nations  should  propose  to 
organize  its  own  postal  service,  the  conditions  under  which   i 
such  service  shall  be  set  up  shall  be  the  subject  of  a 
supplemental  agreement. 

ARTICLE      III 

LAW  AND  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  HEADQUARTERS  DISTRICT    ] 

Section  7 

(a)  The  headquarters  district  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  authority  of  the  United  Nations  as  provided  in  this 
agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  agreement 
or  in  the  General  Convention,  the  federal,  state  and  local 
law  of  the  United  States  shall  apply  within  the  head- 
quarters district. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  agreement  or 
in  the  General  Convention,  the  federal,  state  and  local 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
acts  done  and  transactions  taking  place  in  the  headquar- 
ters district  as  provided  in  applicable  federal,  state  and 
local  laws. 

(d)  The  federal,  state  and  local  courts  of  the  United 
States,  when  dealing  with  cases  arising  out  of  or  relating 
to  acts  done  or  transactions  taking  place  in  the  head- 
quarters district,  shall  take  into  account  the  regulations 
enacted  by  the  United  Nations  under  Section  8. 

Section  8 

The  United  Nations  shall  have  the  power  to  make  regu- 
lations, operative  within  the  headquarters  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  therein  conditions  in  all  re- 
spects necessary  for  the  full  execution  of  its  functions.  No 
federal,  state  or  local  law  or  regulation  of  the  United 
States  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  regulation  of  the 
United  Nations  authorized  by  this  section  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  such  inconsistency,  be  applicable  within  the 
headquarters  district.  Any  dispute,  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States,  as  to  whether  a  regula- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  is  authorized  by  this  section  or 
as  to  whether  a  federal,  state  or  local  law  or  regulation  is 
inconsistent  with  any  regulation  of  the  United  Nations 
authorized  by  this  section,  shall  be  promptly  settled  as  pro- 
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•ided  in  Section  21.  Pending  such  settlement,  the  regula- 
ion  of  the  United  Nations  shall  apply,  and  the  federal, 
tate  or  local  law  or  regulation  shall  be  inapplicable  in 
he  headquarters  district  to  the  extent  that  the  United 
Jations  claims  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  regulation 
f  the  United  Nations.  This  section  shall  not  prevent 
he  reasonable  application  of  fire  protection  regulations  of 
he  appropriate  American  authorities. 

'ection  9 

(a)  The  headquarters  district  shall  be  inviolable.  Fed- 
ral,  state  or  local  officers  or  officials  of  the  United  States, 
whether  administrative,  judicial,  military  or  police,  shall 
iOt  enter  the  headquarters  district  to  perform  any  official 
uties  therein  except  with  the  consent  of  and  under  con- 
itions  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary-General.  The  service 
f  legal  process,  including  the  seizure  of  private  property, 
lay  take  place  within  the  headquarters  district  only  with 
he  consent  of  and  under  conditions  approved  by  the  Sec- 
etary-General. 

(b)  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  the  General 
!onvention  or  Article  IV  of  this  agreement,  the  United 
rations  shall  prevent  the  headquarters  district  from  be- 
oming  a  refuge  either  for  persons  who  are  avoiding  ar- 
est  under  the  federal,  state,  or  local  law  of  the  United 
Itates  or  are  required  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Itates  for  extradition  to  another  country,  or  for  persons 
rho  are  endeavoring  to  avoid  service  of  legal  process. 

'ection  10 
The  United  Nations  may  expel  or  exclude  persons  from 
he  headquarters  district  for  violation  of  its  regulations 
dopted  under  Section  8  or  for  other  cause.  Persons  who 
iolate  such  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  other  penalties 
r  to  detention  under  arrest  only  in  accordance  with  the 
revisions  of  such  laws  or  regulations  as  may  be  adopted 
y  the  appropriate  American  authorities. 

ARTICLE     IV 

COMMUNICATIONS   AND   TRANSIT 
'ection  11 

The  federal,  state  or  local  authorities  of  the  United 
Itates  shall  not  impose  any  impediments  to  transit  to  or 
rom  the  headquarters  district  of  (1)  representatives  of 
lembers  or  officials  of  the  United  Nations,  or  of  specialized 
gencies  as  defined  in  Article  57,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
iharter,  or  the  families  of  such  representatives  or  officials, 
2)  experts  performing  missions  for  the  United  Nations 
r  for  such  specialized  agencies,  (3)  representatives  of  the 
ress,  or  of  radio,  film  or  other  information  agencies,  who 
ave  been  accredited  by  the  United  Nations  (or  by  such  a 
pecialized  agency)  In  its  discretion  after  consultation 
pith  the  United  States,  (4)  representatives  of  non-gov- 
rnmental  organizations  recognized  by  the  United  Nations 
or  the  purpose  of  consultation  under  Article  71  of  the 
'harter,  or  (5)  other  persons  invited  to  the  headquarters 
listrict  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  such  specialized 
gency  on  official  business.  The  appropriate  American 
uthorities  shall  afford  any  necessary  protection  to  such 
«rsons  while  in  transit  to  or  from  the  headquarters  dis- 
rict.    This  section  does  not  apply  to  general  interruptions 
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of  transportation  which  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  provided 
in  Section  17,  and  does  not  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
generally  applicable  laws  and  regulations  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  means  of  transportation. 

Section  12 

The  provisions  of  Section  11  shall  be  applicable  irrespec- 
tive of  the  relations  existing  between  the  Governments  of 
the  persons  referred  to  in  that  section  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Section  13 

(a)  Laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the  United  States 
regarding  the  entry  of  aliens  shall  not  be  applied  In  such 
manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  referred  to  in 
Section  11.  When  visas  are  required  for  persons  referred 
to  in  that  Section,  they  shall  be  granted  without  charge 
and  as  promptly  as  possible. 

(b)  Laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the  United  States 
regarding  the  residence  of  aliens  shall  not  be  applied  in 
such  manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  referred 
to  in  Section  11  and,  specifically,  shall  not  be  applied  in 
such  manner  as  to  require  any  such  person  to  leave  the 
United  States  on  account  of  any  activities  performed  by 
him  in  his  official  capacity.  In  case  of  abuse  of  such  privi- 
leges of  residence  by  any  such  person  in  activities  in  the 
United  States  outside  his  official  capacity,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  privileges  referred  to  in  Section  11  shall 
not  be  construed  to  grant  him  exemption  from  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  con- 
tinued residence  of  aliens,  provided  that : 

(1)  No  proceedings  shall  be  instituted  under  such  laws 
or  regulations  to  require  any  such  person  to  leave  the 
United  States  except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States.  Such  approval  shall 
be  given  only  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
Member  in  the  case  of  a  representative  of  a  Member  (or 
a  member  of  his  family)  or  with  the  Secretary-General 
or  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  appropriate 
specialized  agency  in  the  case  of  any  other  person  referred 
to  in  Section  11; 

(2)  A  representative  of  the  Member  concerned,  the 
Secretary-General,  or  the  principal  executive  officer  of 
the  appropriate  specialized  agency,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  have  the  right  to  appear  in  any  such  proceedings 
on  behalf  of  the  person  against  whom  they  are  instituted ; 

(3)  Persons  who  are  entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges 
and  immunities  under  Section  15  or  under  the  General 
Convention  shall  not  be  required  to  leave  the  United  States 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  customary  pro- 
cedure applicable  to  diplomatic  envoys  accredited  to 
the  United  States. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  prevent  the  requirement  of 
reasonable  evidence  to  establish  that  persons  claiming  the 
rights  granted  by  Section  11  come  within  the  classes  de- 
scribed in  that  section,  or  the  reasonable  application  of 
quarantine  and  health  regulations. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  above  in  this  section  and  in 
the  General  Convention,  the  United  States  retains  full 
control  and  authority  over  the  entry  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty  into   the   territory   of   the  United    States   and  the 
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conditions  under  which  persons  may  remain  or  reside 
there. 

(e)  The  Secretary-General  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
appropriate  American  authorities  enter  into  discussions 
with  such  authorities,  with  a  view  to  making  arrange- 
ments for  registering  the  arrival  and  departure  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  granted  visas  valid  only  for  transit 
to  and  from  the  headquarters  district  and  sojourn  therein 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

(f)  The  United  Nations  shall,  subject  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  have  the  exclusive  right  to  au- 
thorize or  prohibit  entry  of  persons  and  property  into 
the  headquarters  district  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  persons  may  remain  or  reside  there. 

Section  H 

The  Secretary-General  and  the  appropriate  American 
authorities  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  of  them,  consult 
as  to  methods  of  facilitating  entrance  into  the  United 
States,  and  the  use  of  available  means  of  transportation, 
by  persons  coming  from  abroad  who  wish  to  visit  the 
headquarters  district  and  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Article. 

ARTICLE    V 
RESIDENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED   NATIONS 
Section  15 

(1)  Every  person  designated  by  a  Member  as  the  prin- 
cipal resident  representative  to  the  United  Nations  of  such 
Member  or  as  a  resident  representative  with  the  rank  of 
ambassador  or  minister  plenipotentiary, 

(2)  such  resident  members  of  their  staffs  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary-General,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
Member  concerned, 

(3)  every  person  designated  by  a  Member  of  a  special- 
ized agency,  as  defined  in  Article  57,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter,  as  its  principal  resident  representative,  with 
the  rank  of  ambassador  or  minister  plenipotentiary,  at 
the  headquarters  of  such  agency  in  the  United  States,  and 

(4)  such  other  principal  resident  representatives  of 
members  to  a  specialized  agency  and  such  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  representatives  to  a  specialized  agency 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  principal  executive 
officer  of  the  specialized  agency,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Member  con- 
cerned, 

shall,  whether  residing  inside  or  outside  the  head- 
quarters district,  be  entitled  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  the  same  privileges  and  immunities,  subject  to 
corresponding  conditions  and  obligations,  as  it  accords 
to  diplomatic  envoys  accredited  to  it.  In  the  case  of  Mem- 
bers whose  governments  are  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  such  privileges  and  immunities  need  be  extended 
to  such  representatives,  or  persons  on  the  staffs  of  such 
representatives,  only  within  the  headquarters  district,  at 
their  residences  and  offices  outside  the  district,  in  transit 
between  the  district  and  such  residences  and  offices,  and 
in  transit  on  official  business  to  or  from  foreign  countries. 
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ARTICLE  VI 
POLICE  PROTECTION  OP  THE  HEADQUARTERS  DISTRICT  I 
Section  16 

(a)  The  appropriate  American  authorities  shall  exer- 
cise due  diligence  to  ensure  that  the  tranquility  of  the! 
headquarters  district  is  not  disturbed  by  the  unauthorized  I 
entry  of  groups  of  persons  from  outside  or  by  disturbances 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  and  shall  cause  to  be  provided  on  I 
the  boundaries  of  the  headquarters  district  such  police  I 
protection  as  is  required  for  these  purposes. 

(b)  If  so  requested  by  the  Secretary-General,  the  ap- 
propriate American  authorities  shall  provide  a  sufficient  I 
number  of  police  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order 
in  the  headquarters  district,  and  for  the  removal  there- 
from of  persons  as  requested  under  the  authority  of  the] 
United  Nations.     The  United  Nations  shall,  if  requested,  I 
enter  into  arrangements  with  the  appropriate  American] 
authorities  to  reimburse  them  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
such  services. 

ARTICLE    VII 

PUBLIC    SERVICES    AND   PROTECTION   OF   THE   HEAD- 
QUARTERS DISTRICT 

Section  17 

(a)  The  appropriate  American  authorities  will  exer 
cise  to  the  extent  requested  by  the  Secretary-General  thi 
powers  which  they  possess  with  respect  to  the  supplyin; 
of  public  services  to  ensure  that  the  headquarters  district 
shall  be  supplied  on  equitable  terms  with  the  necessary 
public  services,  including  electricity,  water,  gas,  post,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  transportation,  drainage,  collection  of 
refuse,  fire  protection,  snow  removal,  et  cetera.  In  case 
of  any  interruption  or  threatened  interruption  of  any 
such  services,  the  appropriate  American  authorities  will 
consider  the  needs  of  the  United  Nations  as  being  of  equal 
importance  with  the  similar  needs  of  essential  agencies 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  take 
steps  accordingly,  to  ensure  that  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  is  not  prejudiced. 

(b)  Special  provisions  with  reference  to  maintenance 
of  utilities  and  underground  construction  are  contained 
in  Annex  2. 

Section  18 

The  appropriate  American  authorities  shall  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  ensure  that  the  amenities  of  the  head- 
quarters district  are  not  prejudiced  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  district  is  required  are  not  obstructed  by  any 
use  made  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  district.  The! 
United  Nations  shall  on  its  part  take  all  reasonable  steps 
to  ensure  that  the  amenities  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  headquarters  district  are  not  prejudiced  by  anyj 
use  made  of  the  land  in  the  headquarters  district  by  the] 
United  Nations. 

Section  19 

It  is  agreed  that  no  form  of  racial  or  religious  discrim- 
ination shall  be  permitted  with  the  headquarters  district. 
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ARTICLE     VIII 

MATTERS     RELATING     TO     THE     OPERATION     OF     THIS 

AGREEMENT 
Section  20 

The  Secretary-General  and  the  appropriate  American 
mthorities  shall  settle  by  agreement  the  channels  through 
yhich  they  will  communicate  regarding  the  application 
)f  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  and  other  questions 
iffecting  the  headquarters  district,  and  may  enter  into 
mch  supplemental  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  ful- 
ill  the  purposes  of  this  agreement.  In  making  supple- 
nental  agreements  with  the  Secretary-General,  the  United 
States  shall  consult  with  the  appropriate  state  and  local 
luthorities.  If  the  Secretary-General  so  requests,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  a 
special  representative  for  the  purpose  of  liaison  with  the 
secretary-General. 

Section  21 

(a)  Any  dispute  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  concerning  the  interpretation  or  application 
)f  this  agreement  or  of  any  supplemental  agreement,  which 
s  not  settled  by  negotiation  or  other  agreed  mode  of  settle- 
nent,  shall  be  referred  for  final  decision  to  a  tribunal  of 
;hree  arbitrators,  one  to  be  named  by  the  Secretary- 
Jeneral,  one  to  be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
[Jnited  States,  and  the  third  to  be  chosen  by  the  two,  or,  if 
Jiey  should  fail  to  agree  upon  a  third,  then  by  the  Presi- 
lent  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

(b)  The  Secretary-General  or  the  United  States  may 
isk  the  General  Assembly  to  request  of  the  International 
Uourt  of  Justice  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  question 
irising  in  the  course  of  such  proceedings.  Pending  the 
■eceipt  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  an  interim  decision  of 
;he  arbitral  tribunal  shall  be  observed  by  both  parties, 
thereafter,  the  arbitral  tribunal  shall  render  a  final  deci- 
>ion,  having  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

ARTICLE     IX 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Section  22 

(a)  The  United  Nations  shall  not  dispose  of  all  or  any 
)art  of  the  land  owned  by  it  in  the  headquarters  district 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  If  the  United 
States  is  unwilling  to  consent  to  a  disposition  which  the 
[Jnited  Nations  wishes  to  make  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
and,  the  United  States  shall  buy  the  same  from  the  United 
Nations  at  a  price  to  be  determined  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (d)  of  this  section. 

(b)  If  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  is  removed  from 
he  headquarters  district,  all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the 
[Jnited  Nations  in  and  to  real  property  in  the  headquarters 
listrict  or  any  part  of  it  shall,  on  request  of  either  the 
[Jnited  Nations  or  the  United  States,  be  assigned  and  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of  such  request, 
:he  same  shall  be  assigned  and  conveyed  to  the  subdivision 
)f  a  state  in  which  it  is  located  or,  if  such  subdivision  shall 
not  desire  it,  then  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  located.  If 
lone  of  the  foregoing  desires  the  same,  it  may  be  disposed 
)f  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  If  the  United  Nations  disposes  of  all  or  any  part 
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of  the  headquarters  district,  the  provisions  of  other  sec- 
tions of  this  agreement  which  apply  to  the  headquarters 
district  shall  immediately  cease  to  apply  to  the  land  and 
buildings  so  disposed  of. 

(d)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  any  conveyance  under  this 
section  shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  the  then  fair 
value  of  the  land,  buildings  and  installations,  to  be  deter- 
mined under  the  procedure  provided  in  Section  21. 

Section  23 

The  seat  of  the  United  Nations  shall  not  be  removed  from 
the  headquarters  district  unless  the  United  Nations  should 
so  decide. 

Section  24 

This  agreement  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  if  the  seat  of 
the  United  Nations  is  removed  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  except  for  such  provisions  as  may  be  ap- 
plicable in  connection  with  the  orderly  termination  of  the 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  at  its  seat  in  the  United 
States  and  the  disposition  of  its  property  therein. 

Section  25 

Wherever  this  agreement  imposes  obligations  on  the 
appropriate  American  authorities,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  fulfillment  of  such  obligations  by  the  appropriate 
American  authorities. 

Section  26 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be  complementary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  General  Convention.  In  so  far  as 
any  provision  of  this  agreement  and  any  provisions  of 
the  General  Convention  relate  to  the  same  subject  matter, 
the  two  provisions  shall,  wherever  possible,  be  treated 
as  complementary,  so  that  both  provisions  shall  be  ap- 
plicable and  neither  shall  narrow  the  effect  of  the  other ; 
but  in  any  case  of  absolute  conflict,  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement  shall  prevail. 

Section  27 

This  agreement  shall  be  construed  in  the  light  of  its 
primary  purpose  to  enable  the  United  Nations  at  its  head- 
quarters in  the  United  States,  fully  and  efficiently  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities  and  fulfill  its  purposes. 

Section  28 

This  agreement  shall  be  brought  into  effect  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  Secretary-General,  duly  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  appropriate  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  duly  authorized  pursuant  to 
appropriate  action  of  the  Congress. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives  have 
signed  this  Agreement  and  have  affixed  their  seals  hereto. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
both  authentic,  at  Lake  Success  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
June  1947. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA: 

G  C  Maeshall 
Secretary  of  State 
FOR  THE  UNITED  NATIONS : 

Tbygve  Lie 
Secretary-General 
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Annex  1 


The  area  referred  to  in  Section  1  (a)  (1)  consists  of 
(a)  the  premises  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  westerly 
side  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive,  on  the  West  by  the 
easterly  side  of  First  Avenue,  on  the  North  by  the  south- 
erly side  of  East  Forty-Eighth  Street,  and  on  the  South 
by  the  northerly  side  of  East  Forty-Second  Street,  all 
as  proposed  to  be  widened,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
City  and  State  of  New  York,  and  (b)  an  easement  over 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive,  above  a  lower  limiting 
plane  to  be  fixed  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  an  esplanade,  together  with  the  structures  thereon  and 
foundations  and  columns  to  support  the  same  in  loca- 
tions below  such  limiting  plane,  the  entire  area  to  be 
more  definitely  defined  by  supplemental  agreement  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  of  America. 


Annex  2:  Maintenance  of  Utilities  and  Underground  Con- 
struction 

Section  1 

The  Secretary-General  agrees  to  provide  passes  to  duly 
authorized  employees  of  The  City  of  New  York,  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  any  of  their  agencies  or  subdivisions,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  inspect,  repair,  maintain, 
reconstruct  and  relocate  utilities,  conduits,  mains  and 
sewers  within  the  headquarters  district. 

Section  2 

Underground  constructions  may  be  undertaken  by  The 
City  of  New  York,  or  the  State  of  New  York,  or  any  of 
their  agencies  or  subdivisions,  within  the  headquarters 
district  only  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General, 
and  under  conditions  which  shall  not  disturb  the  carrying 
out  of  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations. 


Recommendations  and  Conventions  of  Twenty-eighth 
International  Labor  Conference 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL  TO  THE  SENATE' 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  23] 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

In  accordance  with  the  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
Member  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  authentic  texts  of  nine 
Conventions  and  four  Recommendations  formu- 
lated at  the  Twenty-eighth  (Maritime)  Session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  held  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  June  6  to  29,  1946. 

I  transmit  also  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  regarding  those  Conventions  and  Recom- 
mendations, together  with  a  copy  of  each  of  the 
communications  with  respect  thereto  addressed 
to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent, subject  to  appropriate  definitions  in  certain 
cases  as  indicated  in  the  enclosed  communications, 
to  ratification  of  the  following  Conventions : 

Convention    (No.  68)    concerning  food  and  catering  for 

crews  on  board  ship ; 
Convention  (No.  69)  concerning  the  certification  of  ships' 

cooks ; 


1  For  text  of  the  President's  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  sec  White  House  press  release 
of  June  23. 
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Convention  (No.  70)  concerning  social  security  for  sea- 
farers ; 

Convention  (No.  73)  concerning  the  medical  examination 
of  seafarers ; 

Convention  (No.  74)  concerning  the  certification  of  able 
seamen ; 

Convention  (No.  75)  concerning  crew  accommodation  on 
board  ship;  and 

Convention  (No.  76)  concerning  wages,  hours  of  work 
on  board  ship  and  manning. 

I  request  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
Convention  (No.  72)  concerning  vacation  holidays 
with  pay  for  seafarers  only  in  the  event  that  the 
conditions  explained  in  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  have  been  met. 

In  view  of  certain  objections  thereto,  as  ex- 
plained more  fully  in  the  enclosed  report  and  com- 
munications, I  do  not  request  at  this  time  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  Convention  (No.  71) 
concerning  seafarers'  pensions. 

The  Constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  under  Article  19,  paragraph  5,  re- 
quires that  Recommendations  be  brought  "before 
the  authority  or  authorities  within  whose  com- 
petence the  matter  lies,  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation or  other  action."  Accordingly,  I  request 
consideration  of  the  following  Recommendations : 

Recommendation  (No.  75)  concerning  agreements  relat- 
ing to  the  social  security  of  seafarers ; 

Recommendation  (No.  76)  concerning  medical  care  for 
seafarers'  dependents; 
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leeommendation  (No.  77)  concerning  the  organization  of 

training  for  sea  service;  and 
leeommendation    (No.  78)    concerning  the  provision  to 

crews  by  shipowners  of  bedding,  mess  utensils  and 

other  articles. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  enclosed  Con- 
tentions and  Recommendations  fall  short  of  stand- 
irds  already  in  effect  in  the  American  merchant 
aarine.  Some  of  the  provisions  are  disappointing 
o  those  who  had  hoped  through  these  instruments 
o  raise  substantially  the  level  of  standards  in  all 
Member  Countries.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
general  acceptance  of  the  instruments  by  Member 
Countries  will  result  in  definite  progress  being 
nade  where  that  progress  is  most  needed.  Any 
uch  progress  will  benefit  the  competitive  position 
if  American  seafarers  and  shipowners.  At  the 
ame  time,  participation  by  the  United  States  will 
lecessitate  relatively  small  change  in  the  statutes 
>r  regulations  of  this  Government. 

Inasmuch  as  concurrent  action  by  the  Senate  and 
louse  of  Representatives  would  be  necessary  for 
he  implementation  of  any  of  the  enclosed  Conven- 
iens or  Recommendations,  I  am  transmitting  to 
he  House  of  Representatives  authentic  copies  of 


THE  UNITED   NATIONS 

the  Conventions  and  Recommendations,  together 
with  a  copy  of  this  message,  a  copy  of  the  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  copy  of  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  communications.  I  call  attention 
particularly  to  the  need  for  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  any  implementing  legislation  to  the  ter- 
ritories and  insular  possessions  in  accordance  with 
Article  35  of  the  Constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Enclosures : 2 

1.  Authentic  text  of  Conventions  and  Recommendations, 

2.  Report  of  Secretary  of  State, 

3.  From  Secretary  of  Labor, 

4.  From  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

5.  From  the  Attorney  General, 

6.  From  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

7.  From  Chairman  of  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 

sion, 

8.  From  the  Federal  Security  Administrator, 

9.  From  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

10.  Memorandum    from    Shipping   Division,   Department 
of  State. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House 
June  23, 1947 
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levision  Convention  Adopted  at  Twenty-ninth  Session  of 
International  Labor  Conference 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL  TO  THE  SENATE 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  24] 

Vo  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
)f  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
m  authentic  text  of  the  Final  Articles  Revision 
Convention,  1946  (No.  80) ,  adopted  at  the  Twenty- 
linth  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
>nce  at  Montreal  on  October  9, 1946.3  In  my  opin- 
on  this  Convention  is  essential  to  bring  the  lan- 
guage of  previously  adopted  Conventions  into 
;onformity  with  present  conditions  and  specifi- 
cally to  recognize  the  present  relationship  of  the 
[nternational  Labor  Organization  to  the  United 
Nations  under  Article  57  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  Convention  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Conference.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States 
delegation,  affirmative  votes  were  cast  by  the  two 
Government  delegates,  by  the  delegate  represent- 
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ing  employers,  and  by  the  delegate  representing 
workers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Convention  is  to  make  verbal 
changes  in  the  texts  of  Conventions  adopted  at 
the  previous  twenty-eight  sessions  and  to  assign 
responsibility  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  for  certain  of  the  chancery 
functions  for  which  previously  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  responsible. 

The  effect  of  this  Convention  is  described  in 
more  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
enclosed  herewith,  and  in  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed.8 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House 
June  24, 1H7 


'None  printed. 
*  Not  printed. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings  * 

In  Session  as  of  June  29, 1947 

Far  Eastern  Commission 

United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments 

ECOSOC  (Economic  and  Social  Council):  Human  Rights  Drafting  Com- 
mittee. 

Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 

With  Turkey 

International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:  Second  Meeting  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee. 

Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Committee  To  Examine  Disagreed  Questions  of 
the  Austrian  Treaty. 

International  Radio  Conference 

ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) :  South  American  Regional 
Air  Navigation  Meeting. 

ECITO  (European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization):  Seventh  Session 
of  the  Council  (Second  Part). 

ILO  (International  Labor  Organization):  30th  Session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference. 

Second  International  Film  Festival 

Scheduled  for  June-August  1947 

International  Telecommunications  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions:  Executive  Committee 

International  Rubber  Study  Group 

United  Nations: 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Second  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Committee  of  the  Whole  . 
ECOSOC  (Economic  and  Social  Council): 

Fifth  Session 

Narcotic  Drugs  Commission:  Second  Session 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development 

Population  Commission:  Second  Session 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Second  Session 

Statistical  Commission:  Second  Session 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of 
Bulletin  this  calendar  will  appear  only  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 
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Washington    . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 

Washington    . 


Lisbon 
Madrid 

Ankara 
Geneva 


Paris    . 

Vienna 


Atlantic  City. 
Lima   .... 


Paris  . 
Geneva 
Locarno 


Atlantic  City 
Paris    .    .    .    . 
Paris    .    .    .    . 


1946 

Feb.  26 

Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
June  14 
1947 

Mar.  24 
June  9-25 

Oct.  24 
1946 

Sept.  3 
Nov.  12 

1947 
June 
Apr.  10 


Geneva   .    . 
Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Geneva  .  . 
Lake  Success 


State.    Beginning  with  this  volume  of  th 
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May  7 

May  12 

4 

May  15 

June  17 

June  17-19 

June  19-July  11 

June  26-July  6 

July  1 

July  1-2 

July  1-10 

July  5 
July  10 

July  19 
July  24 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  28 

alendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


nited  Nations:  ECOSOC— Continued 

Social  Commission:  Second  Session 

Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  .    .    .    . 

jecial  Cereals  Conference 

)th  International  Conference  on  Public  Education 

10  (International  Refugee  Organization) :  Third  Part  of  First  Session  of  the 
Preparatory  Comnussion. 

3AO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

Caribbean  Communications  Committee 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes  and  Ground  Aids  Division 

ourth  International  Congress  on  Microbiology 

:venth  International  Congress  of  Administrative  Sciences 

NESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization) : 
Executive  Board. 

WO  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Expert  Committee  on  Tuberculosis:  First  Meeting 

Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance 

Fourth  Session  of  the  Interim  Commission 

LO  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Permanent  Agricultural  Committee 

Sixth  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians 

Industrial  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  Production 

AO  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Panel  on  Soil  Erosion  Control 

Meeting  of  Specialists  on  the  Control  of  Infestation  of  Stored  Food  Products . 

Executive  Committee , 

Annual  Conference:  Third  Session 

iternational  Meteorological  Organization:   Meeting  of  Technical  Commis- 
sions. 

iternational  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Arts 

Sth  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

iternational  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference 


Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Paris    .    .    . 

Geneva   .    . 

Lausanne    . 


Rio  de  Janeiro 
Mexico  City  . 
Montreal    .    . 

Copenhagen  . 

Bern    .... 

Paris    .... 

Paris  .... 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Geneva   .    .    . 

Geneva  .  .  . 
Montreal  .  . 
Stockholm  .    . 

Washington  . 

London   .    .  . 

Geneva   .    .  . 

Geneva   .    .  . 

Toronto  .    .    . 

Venice  .  ,  . 
Paris  .... 
Atlantic  City 


Aug.  28 
Aug.  28 

July  9 

July  14-21 

July  15 

July  15 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  19 

July  20-26 

July  23-30 

July  24 


July  30 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  30-Sept.  14 

July 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  19 

July 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  25 

Aug.  4-Sept.  13 


Aug.  23 

Aug.  24-31 

August    or    Sep- 
tember 


ctivities  and  Developments  » 


PROPERTY  OF  WAR  CRIMINALS1 

1.  The  property  of  convicted  war  criminals 
should  be  forfeited  if  so  ordered  by  a  tribunal.  If 
not  so  ordered,  it  should  be  returned  to  the  owner 

1  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion on  June  12,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  June  25. 
A  directive  based  upon  this  decision  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  for  imple- 
mentation. 
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or  to  his  legal  heirs,  unless  it  is  subject  to  other 
occupation  policy  directives  of  general  applica- 
tion requiring  impounding,  forfeiture,  or  restitu- 
tion. The  Far  Eastern  Commission  should  recom- 
mend to  member  governments  that  they  inform  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  of  any 
sentences  imposed  by  their  tribunals  on  convicted 
war  criminals  which  involve  forfeiture  of  or  levy 
upon  such  property  within  his  jurisdiction.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  information,  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander should  cause  the  property  of  persons  so 
convicted  to  be  forfeited  pursuant  to  the  tribunal's 
order. 

2.  Such  property  forfeited  or  fines  levied  at  the 
direction  of  the  Supreme  Commander  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  a  tribunal  should  become  available  for 
occupation  costs. 

3.  The  property  taken  under  control  by  military 
commanders  of  accused  persons  who  have  been  ac- 
quitted or  who  die  before  completion  of  trial  should 
be  returned  to  the  accused  persons  or  the  legal 
heirs,  as  the  case  may  be,  provided  that  where  it  is 
claimed  that  its  acquisition  was  unlawful  or  incon- 
sistent with  occupation  policy  directives  or  where 
its  release  to  these  persons  would  be  inconsistent 
with  such  directives,  the  acquittal  or  death  should 
not  prevent  its  forfeiture  or  other  treatment  pur- 
suant to  occupation  policy  directives. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  RIVER  TRANSPORTATION 

[Released  to  the  press  June  23] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  June  23 
that  the  President  has  approved  the  composition 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  River  Transportation  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Paris,  from  June  26  to  28, 
1947.  The  nomination  of  the  delegates,  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State,  other  interested  Government  agencies,  and 
the  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  United  States  Delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Chairman 

Russell  S.  McClure,  Inland  Transport  Attache^  American 
Embassy,  Paris 

Government  Advisers 

Col.  Beverly  C.  Dunn,  Division  Engineer,  North  Atlantic 
Division,  Corps  of  Engineers,  War  Department 
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Capt.  Harry  C.  Moore,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Del 

partment 
Paul  M.  Zeis,  Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 

of  Commerce 

Industry  Advisers 

Harry  B.   Dyer,   President,  Nashville  Bridge  Company 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Harry  B.  Jordan,  Vice  President,  Canal  Barge  Company. 

Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  invitation  to  the  River  Transportation 
Congress  was  extended  by  the  French  Government 
on  behalf  of  the  International  Committee  on  In-. 
land  Navigation  which  organized  the  Congress. 
The  following  nations  have  been  invited  to  at- 
tend :  Belgium,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether-' 
lands,  Poland,  Rumania,  Switzerland,  the  Unioi] 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  States. 
and  Yugoslavia. 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress,  which  is  under  the 
personal  patronage  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  and  other  high  dignitaries,  is  to  show  the 
importance  of  river  transport  in  international 
trade  and  to  emphasize  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial aspects  of  inland  shipping.  The  progran 
includes  a  meeting  devoted  to  foreign  and  rivei 
shipping,  a  session  devoted  to  French  and  Rhine 
river  shipping,  and  an  excursion  on  the  Seine  to 
inspect  river  installations.  Reports  will  be  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  various  participating 
delegations  on  the  problems  of  inland  navigation 
in  their  respective  countries.  For  the  United 
States  Delegation,  Mr.  Zeis  and  Colonel  Dunn  have 
prepared  papers  on  inland-navigation  problems  in 
the  United  States. 

U.S.  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FESTIVAL 

[Released  to  the  press  June  24] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  24 
that  this  Government  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
participate  in  the  Second  International  Film 
Festival  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  LocarnOj 
from  June  26  to  July  6, 1947.  The  purpose  of  the 
Festival  is  to  present  previews  of  films  which 
illustrate  the  progress  in  cinematographic  art  of 
the  various  film-producing  countries  of  the  world.' 
The  First  International  Film  Festival  was  held  at 
Locarno  in  1946. 

For  the  forthcoming  Festival  the  committee  iD 
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harge  of  the  program  has  chosen  the  over-all 
heme  of  "Reconstruction".  Cinema-producing 
ountries  will  present  examples  of  new  films  with 
rtistic  and  technical  value,  and  prizes  will  be 
warded  to  the  best  films  shown.  The  United 
Itates  Government  will  exhibit  the  following 
lms:  Prosthesis — Ocular  Replacement  and  Re- 
abilitation — Voyage  to  Recovery  by  the  Navy 
)epartment;  Quiet  Triumph  by  the  Veterans' 
idministration ;  Guardians  of  the  Wild,  Harvest 
or  Tomorrow,  and  There  Is  More  Than  Timber  in 
\ees  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State  Edgar 
•ale  of  Ohio  State  University  has  prepared  a 
aper  for  presentation  at  the  Festival  on  "Motion 
icture  Production  in  American  Schools"  which 
:  to  be  illustrated  by  the  film  entitled  The  Uni- 
ersity  in  Transition,  made  by  the  department  of 
hotography  of  Ohio  State  University.  The 
aper  has  been  forwarded  to  the  American  Lega- 
on  at  Bern  and  will  be  read  for  Dr.  Dale  at 
ocarno  by  a  member  of  the  Legation  staff. 

.S.  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  EX- 
IBITION  OF  CINEMATOGRAPHIC  ART 

[Released  to  the  press  June  27] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
1  that  the  United  States  Government  has  accepted 
a  invitation  from  the  Italian  Government  to  par- 
cipate  in  the  Eighth  International  Exhibition  of 
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Cinematographic  Art  which  is  scheduled  to  open 
at  Venice  on  August  23,  1947.  An  invitation  has 
also  been  extended  to  the  American  motion-picture 
industries.  The  seventh  international  exhibition 
was  held  at  Venice  in  August  and  September  1946. 

The  purpose  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition  is  to 
show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  cinema- 
tography toward  artistic  expression  and  as  a  means 
of  advancing  both  civilization  and  culture.  The 
motion-picture  producing  nations  of  the  world  will 
display  new  films  of  artistic  and  technical  caliber. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  by  an  international  jury  for 
the  best  films  shown.  The  jury  will  be  composed 
of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  partici- 
pating nations. 

For  competition  in  the  exhibition,  the  following 
government-made  films  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  American  Embassy  at  Rome:  Aerology — 
Thunders torms  by  the  Navy  Department ;  Camou- 
flage Cartoon,  Diary  of  a  Sergeant,  and  Schisto- 
somiasis by  the  War  Department;  and  Filleting 
and  Packaging  Fish  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. For  noncompetitive  display  the  following 
are  being  forwarded:  ABC  of  G  and  Occluded 
Fronts  by  the  Navy  Department;  Don't  Be  a 
Sucker  and  Sandfly  Control  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  City,  is 
assembling  non-Government  films  for  display  at 
the  exhibition. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Report  on  Audit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washlng- 
m,  1946:  Letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
nlted  States  transmitting  report  on  audit  of  Export- 
nport  Bank  of  Washington  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
),  1946.     H.  Doc.  249,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    42  pp. 
Protocol  Amending  the  Agreements,  Conventions,  and 
rotocols   on   Narcotic   Drugs.     S.   Exec.   Rept.   5,   80th 
ong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  Executive  N,  80th  Cong., 
it  sess.    3  pp.     [Favorable  report] 
Government  Corporations  Appropriation  Bill,  1948.     H. 
ept.  544,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  3756. 
5  pp.  [State  Department,  pp.  47,  48.] 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
on  Liquidation.     S.  Rept.  266,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To 
^company  S.  J.  Res.  124.    2  pp.     [Favorable  report] 
Providing  Support  for  Wool.     H.  Rept.  584,  80th  Cong., 
it  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  814.    3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 
Providing  Expenses  of  Conducting  the  Studies  and  In- 
JBtigatlons  With  Respect  to  the  Activities  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  State  Relative  to  Personnel  and  Efficiency  and 
Economy  of  Its  Operations.  H.  Rept.  576,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  To  accompany  H.  Res.  185.  1  p.  [Favorable 
report.  ] 

Administration  of  Guam,  Samoa,  and  the  Pacific  Islands 
To  Be  Placed  Under  United  States  Trusteeship :  Communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
copy  of  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  indicating  a 
course  of  action  which  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy, 
and  Interior  have  agreed  should  be  followed  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  Guam,  Samoa,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  be  placed  under  United  States  trusteeship.  H. 
Doc.  333,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    3  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Study  of  Pacific  Fisheries.  H.  Rept. 
610,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  859.  5  pp. 
[Favorable  report.] 

Prisoners  of  War  and  Internees  Removed  From  a  Pos- 
session of  the  United  States  by  the  Enemy.  H.  Rept.  617, 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp.     [Favorable  report.  ] 
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Concern  Over  Drastic  Deprivation  of  Civil  Liberties  in  Rumania 


NOTE  FROM  ACTING  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  BUCHAREST 
TO  RUMANIAN  FOREIGN  MINISTER 


[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

Text  of  a  note  which  the  Acting  United  States 
Representative  at  Bucharest,  Roy  M.  Melbourne, 
was  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  Rumanian  For- 
eign Minister,  Gheorghe  Tatarescu.  The  message 
was  delivered  on  June  21^  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  have  been  instructed  to  convey  to  you  my  Gov- 
ernment's serious  concern  over  the  drastic  depri- 
vation of  civil  liberties  to  which  the  Rumanian 
people  are  being  subjected,  by  or  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Rumanian  authorities,  in  particular 
the  arbitrary  arrest  without  warrant  or  charge  of 
hundreds  of  Opposition  Party  and  non-party  per- 
sons and  the  indefinite  detention  of  such  indi- 
viduals in  prisons  and  concentration  camps  under 
reportedly  deplorable  conditions. 

While  the  communique  of  May  6, 1947  issued  by 
the  Rumanian  Minister  of  Interior  suggests  that 
the  Rumanian  Government  proposes  to  justify 
these  measures  as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
internal  order  in  the  face  of  provocative  or  sub- 
versive activities,  they  seem  rather  to  represent  a 
deliberate  effort  at  the  suppression  or  terroristic 
intimidation  of  democratic  elements  of  the  Ru- 
manian population  who  oppose  the  present 
regime. 

My  Government  is  following  closely  these  de- 
velopments which  appear  to  contravene  formal 
and  informal  assurances  given  by  officials  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  on  several  occasions  to 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  with  refer- 
ence to  specific  public  liberties  as  well  as  profes- 
sions of  the  Rumanian  Government's  adherence  to 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice.  Moreover,  such 
evident  deprivation  of  the  most  elemental  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is  in  conflict 
with  Article  Three  of  the  Peace  Treaty  which  the 
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Rumanian  Government  has  signed  and  whose 
terms  will  obligate  the  Rumanian  Government  to 
secure  to  all  persons  under  Rumanian  jurisdiction 
the  enjoyment  of  such  rights  and  freedoms.  My 
Government  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  treaty  provisions  not  be  prejudiced 
by  actions  anticipating  the  coming-into-force  of 
treaty  which  effectively  nullify  the  Rumanian 
Government's  undertakings  with  respect  thereto. 
My  Government  considers  that  the  obligations 
of  Article  Three  of  the  Peace  Treaty  are  unequivo- 
cal and  that  the  rights  therein  assured  to  the  Ru- 
manian people  cannot  be  denied  or  modified  by 
domestic  legislation  or  judicial  process. 


Excerpt  From  Rumanian  Treaty 

Article  3.  1.  Roumania  shall  take  all 
measures  necessary  to  secure  to  all  persons 
under  Roumanian  jurisdiction,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion, 
the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms,  including  freedom  of 
expression,  of  press  and  publication,  of  re- 
ligious worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of 
public  meeting. 

2.  Roumania  further  undertakes  that  the 
laws  in  force  in  Roumania  shall  not,  either 
in  their  content  or  in  their  application,  dis- 
criminate or  entail  any  discrimination  be- 
tween persons  of  Roumanian  nationality  on 
the  ground  of  their  race,  sex,  language  or 
religion,  whether  in  reference  to  their  per- 
sons, property,  business,  professional  or 
financial  interests,  status,  political  or  civil 
rights  or  any  other  matter. 
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Jnited  States-Austrian  Relief  Agreement1 


Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
elief  assistance  to  the  Austrian  people  to  prevent  suffering 
nd  to  permit  them  to  continue  effectively  their  efforts 
ward  recovery ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Austrian  Government  has  requested  the 
fnited  States  Government  for  relief  assistance  and  has 
resented  information  which  convinces  the  United  States 
overnment  that  the  Austrian  Government  urgently  needs 
ssistance  in  obtaining  the  basic  essentials  of  life  for  the 
eople  of  Austria  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  has  by  Public  Law 
i,  80th  Congress,  May  31,  1947,  authorized  the  provision 
C  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  those  countries  which, 
l  the  determination  of  the  President,  need  such  assistance 
nd  have  given  satisfactory  assurances  covering  the  relief 
rogram  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Austrian  Government  and  the  United 
tates  Government  desire  to  define  certain  conditions  and 
aderstandings  concerning  the  handling  and  distribution  of 
le  United  States  relief  supplies  and  to  establish  the  gen- 
ral  lines  of  their  cooperation  in  meeting  the  relief  needs 
f  the  Austrian  people ; 

The  Government  of  Austria  and  the  Government  of  the 
fnited  States  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I.    Furnishing  of  Supplies 

(a)  The  program  of  assistance  to  be  furnished  shall 
insist  of  such  types  and  quantities  of  supplies,  and  pro- 
arement,  storage,  transportation  and  shipping  services 
jlated  thereto,  as  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time 
j  the  United  States  Government  after  consultation  with 
le  Austrian  Government  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
i,  80th  Congress,  May  31,  1947,  and  any  Acts  amendatory 
r  supplementary  thereto.  Such  supplies  shall  be  con- 
ned to  certain  basic  essentials  of  life;  namely,  food, 
ledical  supplies,  processed  and  unprocessed  material  for 
lothing,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  fuels  and  seeds. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III,  the 
rnited  States  Government  will  make  no  request,  and  will 
ave  no  claim,  for  payment  for  United  States  relief  sup- 
lies  and  services  furnished  under  this  Agreement. 

(c)  United  States  Government  agencies  will  provide 
[>r  the  procurement,  storage,  transportation  and  shipment 
J  Austria  of  United  States  relief  supplies,  except  to  the 
xtent  that  the  United  States  Government  may  authorize 
ther  means  for  the  performance  of  these  services  in  ac- 
ordance  with  procedures  stipulated  by  the  United  States 
tovernment.  All  United  States  relief  supplies  shall  be 
rocured  in  the  United  States  except  when  specific  ap- 
roval  for  procurement  outside  the  United  States  is  given 
J  the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  The  Austrian  Government  will  from  time  to  time 
ubmit  in  advance  to  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  United 


States  in  Austria  its  proposed  programs  for  relief  import 
requirements.  These  programs  shall  be  subject  to  screen- 
ing and  approval  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
procurement  will  be  authorized  only  for  items  contained 
in  the  approved  programs. 

(e)  Transfers  of  United  States  relief  supplies  will  be 
made  under  arrangements  to  be  determined  by  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  or  other  designated 
officials  of  the  United  States  Government  in  consultation 
with  the  Austrian  Government.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, whenever  it  deems  it  desirable,  may  retain  pos- 
session of  any  United  States  relief  supplies,  or  may  recover 
possession  of  any  United  States  relief  supplies  transferred 
up  to  the  city  or  local  community  where  such  supplies  are 
made  available  to  the  ultimate  consumers. 

Article  II.    Distribution  of  Supplies  in  Austria 
(a)     All  United  States  relief  supplies  shall  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  Austrian  Government  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  United  States  representatives  and 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement.     The 


Austria  Welcomes  Relief  Assistance 

[Released  to  the  press  June  26] 

The  Secretary  of  State  received  on  June  25,  1947, 
the  following  message  from  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment: 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  signature  today  of  the 
agreement  concerning  the  provision  of  relief  assist- 
ance to  Austria  we  beg  you  to  receive  the  expression 
of  the  sincerest  gratitude  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  should  be  thankful  if  you  also  would  kindly 
convey  the  warmest  thanks  of  Austria  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  American  people. 

"Figl*  Gruber  3 

An  appropriate  acknowledgment  of  this  message  is 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  through  the 
American  Legation  in  Vienna. 


Agreement  executed  at  Vienna  on  June  25,  1947,  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Austria,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date.    Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 

2  Leopold  Figl  is  Chancellor  of  the  Austrian  Federal 
Republic. 

8  Karl  Gruber  is  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Austrian  Fed- 
eral Republic. 


;    .  • 
;':•/:•  '■■■■ : 
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distribution  will  be  through  commercial  channels  to  the 
extent  feasible  and  desirable. 

(b)  All  United  States  relief  supply  imports  shall  be 
free  of  fiscal  charges  including  customs  duties  up  to  the 
point  where  they  are  sold  for  local  currency  as  provided 
by  Article  III  of  this  Agreement  unless  when  because  of 
price  practices,  it  is  advisable  to  include  customs  charges 
or  government  taxes  in  prices  fixed,  in  which  case  the 
amount  thus  collected  on  United  States  relief  supply  im- 
ports will  accrue  to  the  special  account  referred  to  in 
Article  III.  All  United  States  relief  supply  imports  given 
free  to  indigents,  institutions  and  others  will  be  free  of 
fiscal  charges,  including  customs  duties. 

(c)  The  Austrian  Government  will  designate  a  high 
ranking  official  who  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  liaison 
between  the  Austrian  Government  and  the  United  States 
representatives  responsible  for  the  relief  program. 

(d)  The  Austrian  Government  will  distribute  United 
States  relief  supplies  and  similar  supplies  produced  lo- 
cally or  imported  from  outside  sources  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race,  creed  or  political  party  or  belief.  Such 
supplies  shall  not  be  diverted  to  non-essential  uses  or  for 
export  or  removal  from  the  country  and  an  excessive 
amount  of  said  supplies  will  not  be  used  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  Austrian  armed  forces,  and  in  no  event 
will  such  supplies  be  used  to  maintain  the  armed  forces  of 
any  occupying  power. 

(e)  The  Austrian  Government  will  so  conduct  the  dis- 
tribution of  United  States  relief  supplies  and  similar  sup- 
plies produced  locally  and  imported  from  outside  sources 
as  to  assure  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  supplies  to  all 
classes  of  the  people  throughout  Austria. 

(f)  A  ration  and  price  control  system  will  be  main- 
tained and  the  distribution  shall  be  so  conducted  that  all 
classes  of  the  population,  irrespective  of  purchasing  power, 
shall  receive  their  fair  share  of  supplies  covered  in  this 
Agreement. 

Article  III.     Utilisation  of  Funds  Accruing  from  Sales  of 
United  States  Supplies 

(a)  The  prices  at  which  the  United  States  relief  sup- 
plies will  be  sold  in  Austria  shall  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Austrian  Government  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  When  United  States  relief  supplies  are  sold  for 
local  currency,  the  amount  of  such  local  currency  will  be 
deposited  by  the  Austrian  Government  in  a  special  account 
in  the  name  of  the  Austrian  Government. 

(c)  Until  June  30,  1948,  such  funds  shall  be  disposed 
of  only  upon  approval  of  the  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Government  for  relief  and  work 
relief  purposes  within  Austria,  including  local  currency 
expenses  of  the  United  States  incident  to  the  furnishing  of 
relief.  Any  unencumbered  balance  remaining  in  such  ac- 
count on  June  30,  1948,  shall  be  disposed  of  within  Austria 
for  such  purposes  as  the  United  States  Government,  pur- 
suant to  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  may 
determine. 

(d)  The  Austrian  Government  will  upon  request  ad- 
vance funds  to  the  United  States  representatives  to  meet 


local   currency   expenses   incident   to   the   furnishing   of 
relief. 

(e)  While  it  is  not  intended  that  the  funds  accruing 
from  sales  of  the  United  States  relief  supplies  normally 
will  be  used  to  defray  the  local  expenses  of  the  Austrian 
Government  in  handling  and  distributing  the  United  States 
relief  supplies  the  United  States  representatives  will  con- 
sider with  the  Austrian  Government  the  use  of  the  funds 
to  cover  unusual  costs  which  would  place  an  undue  burden 
on  the  Austrian  Government. 

(f)  The  Austrian  Government  will  each  month  make 
available  to  the  United  States  representatives  reports  on 
collections,  balances  and  expenditures  from  the  fund. 

(g)  The  Austrian  Government  will  assign  officials  to 
confer  and  plan  with  the  United  States  representatives, 
regarding  the  disposition  of  funds  accruing  from  sales  and 
to  assure  proper  use  of  such  funds. 

Article  IV.    Effective  Production,  Food  Collections  and' 
Use  of  Resources  to  Reduce  Relief  Needs 

(a)  The  Austrian  Government  affirms  that  it  has  taken 
and  is  taking  in  so  far  as  possible  the  economic  measures 
necessary  to  reduce  its  relief  needs  and  to  provide  for  its 
own  future  reconstruction. 

(b)  The  Austrian  Government  will  undertake  not  to 
permit  any  measures  to  be  taken  involving  delivery,  sale 
or  granting  of  any  articles  of  the  character  covered  in  this 
Agreement  which  would  reduce  the  locally  produced  sup- 
ply of  such  articles  and  thereby  increase  the  burden  of 
relief. 

(c)  The  Austrian  Government  will  furnish  regularly  , 
current  information  to  the  United  States  representatives 
regarding  plans  and  progress  in  increasing  production  and 
improving  collection  of  locally  produced  supplies  suitable 
for  relief  throughout  Austria. 

Article  V.     United  States  Mission 

(a)  The  United  States  Government  will  attach  to  the 
United  States  Legation  in  Vienna,  representatives  who  will 
constitute  a  relief  mission  and  will  act  under  instructions 
of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  in  Austria , 
in  discharging  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
Government  under  this  Agreement  and  Public  Law  84, 
80th  Congress,  May  31,  1947.  The  Austrian  Government 
will  permit  and  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  United 
States  representatives  to,  in  and  from  Austria. 

(b)  The  Austrian  Government  will  permit  and  facil- 
itate in  every  way  the  freedom  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives to  supervise,  inspect,  report  and  travel  through- 
out Austria  at  any  and  all  times,  and  to  cooperate  fully 
with  them  in  carrying  out  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement.  The  Austrian  Government  will  furnish  the 
necessary  automobile  transportation  to  permit  the  United 
States  representatives  to  travel  freely  throughout  Austria 
and  without  delay. 

(c)  The  United  States  representatives  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  mission  and  of  its  personnel  shall  enjoy  in 
Austria  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  as  are  enjoyed 
by  the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Legation  in  Austria 
and  the  property  of  the  Legation  and  of  its  personnel. 
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rticle  VI.  Freedom  of  United  States  Press  and  Radio 

Representatives  to  Observe  and  Report 
The  Austrian  Government  agrees  to  permit  representa- 
ives  of  the  United  States  Press  and  Radio  to  observe 
:eely  and  report  fully  and  without  censorship  regarding 
le  distribution  and  utilization  of  relief  supplies  and  the 
se  of  funds  accruing  from  sale  of  United  States  relief 
applies. 

Article  VII.  Reports,  Statistics  and  Information 

(a)  The  Austrian  Government  will  maintain  adequate 
tatistical  and  other  records  on  relief  and  will  consult  with 
le  United  States  representatives,  upon  their  request,  with 
jgard  to  the  maintenance  of  such  records. 

(b)  The  Austrian  Government  will  furnish  promptly 
pon  request  of  the  United  States  representatives  informa- 
on  concerning  the  production,  use,  distribution,  importa- 
on,  and  exportation  of  any  supplies  which  affect  the  relief 
eeds  of  the  people. 

(c)  In  case  United  States  representatives  report  appar- 
lt  abuses  or  violations  of  this  Agreement,  the  Austrian 
overnment  will  investigate  and  report  and  promptly  take 
ich  remedial  action  as  is  necessary  to  correct  such  abuses 
r  violations  as  are  found  to  exist. 

rticle  VIII.  Publicity  Regarding  United  States  Assistance 

(a)  The  Austrian  Government  will  permit  and  arrange 
ill  and  continuous  publicity  regarding  the  purpose,  source, 
mracter,  scope,  amounts  and  progress  of  the  United 
tates  relief  program  in  Austria,  including  the  utilization 
'.  funds  accruing  from  sales  of  United  States  relief  sup- 
lies  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  In  addition,  at  least 
1  two  occasions,  on  its  coming  into  force,  and  once  during 
ie  period  relief  distribution  is  in  effect,  the  Austrian  Gov- 
•nment  will  arrange  that  this  entire  Agreement  be  pub- 
shed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  three  largest  communities 
!  the  country. 

(b)  All  United  States  relief  supplies  and  any  articles 


processed  from  such  supplies,  or  containers  of  such  sup- 
plies or  articles,  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  labelled  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
that  such  supplies  or  articles  have  been  furnished  by  the 
United  States  for  relief  assistance;  or  if  such  supplies, 
articles,  or  containers  are  incapable  of  being  so  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  labelled,  all  practicable  steps  will  be 
taken  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  inform  the  ultimate 
consumer  thereof  that  such  supplies  or  articles  have  been 
furnished  by  the  United  States  for  relief  assistance. 

Article  IX.  Termination  of  Relief  Assistance 
The  United  States  Government  will  terminate  any  or 
all  of  its  relief  assistance  at  any  time  whenever  it  deter- 
mines (1)  by  reason  of  changed  conditions  the  provision 
of  relief  assistance  of  the  character  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  84,  80th  Congress,  May  31, 1947,  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary (2)  any  provisions  of  this  Agreement  are  not  being 
carried  out  (3)  an  excessive  amount  of  United  States 
relief  supplies,  or  of  similar  supplies  produced  locally  or 
imported  from  outside  sources,  is  being  used  to  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  Austrian  armed  forces,  or  if  any  such 
supplies  are  used  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  armed 
forces  of  any  occupying  power,  or  (4)  United  States  relief 
supplies  or  similar  supplies  produced  locally  or  imported 
from  outside  sources  are  being  exported  or  removed  from 
Austria.  The  United  States  Government  may  stop  or 
alter  its  program  of  assistance  whenever  in  its  determina- 
tion other  circumstances  warrant  such  action. 

Article  X.    Date  of  Agreement 
This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  this  day's  date. 

It  shall  continue  in  force  until  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon 

by  the  two  Governments. 
Done  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  German  languages 

at  Vienna,  this  25th  day  of  June,  1947. 


'roperty  of  Non-Germans  in  U.S.  Occupation  Zone 
Released  From  Military  Control 


[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
5  that  the  American  Military  Government  in  Ger- 
lany  has  taken  action  to  release  from  Military 
rovernment  control  properties  in  the  American 
ine  and  the  United  States  sector  of  Berlin  which 
re  owned  by  nonresidents  of  Germany  who  are 
itizens  or  residents  of  United  Nations  or  neutral 
mntries,  with  the  exception  of  Spain  and 
'ortugal. 

This  action  makes  it  possible  for  the  nonresi- 
ent  owner  of  property  in  the  American  zone  of 
rermany  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  the 
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operation  and  management  of  his  property  from 
the  custodian  appointed  by  Military  Government 
to  an  agent  of  his  own  designation  who  will  be 
responsible  to  the  owner.  This  will  apply  only 
to  properties  title  to  which  clearly  rests  in  a  non- 
resident owner  and  does  not  affect  property  which 
was  seized  or  transferred  by  the  Nazis  under  force 
or  duress  and  which  is  subject  to  restitution. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  met  by  the 
owner  and  his  agent  before  Military  Government 
will  effect  a  release  of  the  property : 

1.  The  agent  must  present  a  document  executed 
on  or  after  June  15, 1947,  which  constitutes  a  valid 
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power  of  attorney  or  a  confirmation  of  an  existing 
power  of  attorney.  This  document  must  include 
authority  to  execute  a  release  to  Military  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  the  agent  receives  the  property. 

2.  Ownership  of  51  percent  or  more  of  the  prop- 
erty must  be  evidenced,  and  title  must  be  clear.  If 
official  German  records  do  not  show  prima  facie 
evidence  of  such  ownership,  detailed  proof  must 
be  submitted. 

3.  The  designated  agent  must  be  politically 
acceptable  under  the  denazification  law  and  must 
be  a  resident  of  Germany. 

4.  The  property  must  have  been  taken  under 
Military  Government  control  solely  because  of 
absentee  ownership. 

Military  Government  officials  have  emphasized 
that  property  owners  who  wish  to  obtain  such  a  re- 
lease must  make  their  own  arrangements  by  direct 
correspondence  with  their  agent,  and  that  Military 
Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  recommend 
agents,  although  the  present  custodians  who  have 
been  appointed  by  Military  Government  may  be 
reappointed  as  agents  by  the  owners.  If  the  owner 
of  property  subject  to  release  has  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  policy  by  January  1948,  pres- 
ent plans  are  that  full  responsibility  for  such 
property  will  be  turned  over  to  German  state  prop- 
erty-control agencies,  which  will  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Military  Government. 

No  license  will  be  necessary,  either  under  United 
States  law  or  Military  Government  law,  for  the 
agent  to  accept  an  appointment  for  the  manage- 


ment of  property  in  the  American  zone.    Existing 
general  licenses  under  Military  Government  law!| 
relating  to  the  control  of  foreign-owned  property 
authorize  all  transactions  ordinarily  incident  t<] 
the  normal  conduct  of  business  enterprises.     How  i 
ever,  any  transactions  not  considered  to  be  coverec  i 
by  the  general  licenses,  such  as  capital  investmen 
by  an  enterprise  in  property  or  other  business,  wil 
require  a  special  license  from  Military  Govern  i 
ment. 

Documents  necessary  to  the  appointment  of  ai 
agent  to  take  over  the  control  of  property  of  resi 
dents  of  the  United  States  should  be  authenticatec 
by  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  and  the  Secretar 
of  State  of  the  state  in  which  the  owner  resides,  a 
well  as  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States- 
They  should  then  be  sent  through  the  normal  mai 
channels  to  the  agent  in  Germany  who  must  mak 
application  to  the  German  State  Property  Control 
Agency  for  the  release  of  the  property.    In  thi 
case  of  properties  located  in  the  American  secto 
of  Berlin,  the  agent  should  apply  directly  to  th 
Property  Control  Branch,  Office  of  Military  Govj 
ernment  (U.S.),  Berlin. 

Approximately  10,000  properties  valued  at  abou 
1.5  billion  reichsmarks  are  subject  to  release  unde^ 
this  program.  The  properties  consist  of  res 
estate,  industrial,  retail,  and  other  commercia] 
businesses,  and  securities  and  bank  accounts  di 
rectly  related  to  the  operation  of  such  properties 
Military  Government  is  not  as  yet  prepared  w 
release  bank  accounts  and  securities  which  are  heli 
independently  of  real  property. 


Understanding  Reached  on  Question  of  Swedish  Import  Restrictions 


[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  25 
that  an  understanding  has  been  reached  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Sweden, 
following  conversations  in  Washington,  in  con- 
nection with  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  im- 
position of  quantitative  import  restrictions  by  the 
Swedish  Government  on  March  15,  1947.  This 
understanding,  which  has  taken  the  form  of  an 
exchange  of  memoranda  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, deals  with  the  broader  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem not  covered  by  the  statement  of  the  Swedish 
Government  of  May  3,  1947,  which  set  forth  the 
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treatment  to  be  accorded  goods  en  route  or  on  orde 
at  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  the  import  re 
strictions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  exchange  o 
memoranda,  the  Government  of  Sweden,  unles 
otherwise  agreed,  undertakes  to  administer  th 
import  controls  so  as  to  grant  licenses  to  commodif 
ties  listed  in  schedule  I  of  the  commercial  agree 
ment  of  1935  between  the  United  States  an* 
Sweden,  and  not  on  the  unrestricted  list,  to  tb 
amount,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1947,  t| 
June  30,  1948,  equivalent  to  not  less  than  150  pel 
cent  of  the  volume  of  like  imports  from  the  Unite 
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States  during  1946.  The  quantities  of  other  re- 
stricted commodities  licensed  for  import  will  be 
letermined  at  the  discretion  of  Sweden.  Licenses 
will  be  issued  without  regard  to  the  country  of 
>rigin,  thereby  assuring  a  degree  of  competition 
)etween  alternate  sources  of  supply.  Under  cer- 
;ain  circumstances,  however,  where  the  over-all 
volume  of  Sweden's  imports  would  otherwise  be 
•estricted  without  improving  its  multilateral- 
>ayments  possibilities,  the  Swedish  Government 
nay  take  into  consideration  the  special-payments 
ituation  which  may  exist  with  particular  coun- 
ries  of  origin  in  providing  for  supplementary 
mports. 

The  Swedish  Government  also  agrees  not  to 
sxclude  entirely  any  commodity  or  class  of  com- 
nodities  previously  imported  from  the  United 
■States  and  undertakes  not  to  remove  commodities 
!rom  the  unrestricted  list  without  providing 
quitable  transitional  arrangements. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  on  its 
>art,  realizing  that  the  Swedish  import  restrictions 
rere  necessitated  by  the  serious  reduction  in 
Sweden's  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange, 
igrees  not  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  articles  II 
md  VII  of  the  commercial  agreement  of  1935  be- 
ween  the  United  States  and  Sweden  for  a  period 
>f  12  months. 

Both  Governments  recognize  that  the  commer- 
ial  agreement  of  1935  between  the  United  States 
md  Sweden  remains  in  full  force  and  effect,  save  as 
emporarily  modified  in  its  operation  under  the 
xisting  circumstances,  and  agree  to  review  the 
ituation  within  a  period  of  12  months. 

The  text  of  the  exchange  of  memoranda  follows : 

Legation  of  Sweden 

Washington  8,  D.  C. 
AIDE-MDMOIRE 

The  Government  of  Sweden  wishes  to  refer  to 
he  discussions  which  have  recently  taken  place  be- 
ween  its  representatives  and  representatives  of  the 
Jovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  con- 
erning  the  problems,  in  relation  to  the  Commer- 
ial  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Sweden  of  May  25, 1935,  which  have 
insen  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  quantitative 
mport  restrictions  by  the  Swedish  Government  on 
tfarch  15, 1947. 

1.  During  the  course  of  these  discussions  the 
luly  6,  1947 
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Swedish  representatives  have  presented  extensive 
information  setting  forth  the  serious  reduction  in 
Sweden's  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange, 
and  the  resulting  necessity  of  imposing  measures 
of  control  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  this 
situation. 

2.  With  respect  to  goods  en  route  or  on  order  at 
the  time  of  the  imposition  of  quantitative  import 
restrictions  on  March  15, 1947,  the  Government  of 
Sweden,  after  consultation  with  the  United  States 
Government,  has  announced  that  licenses  will  be 
granted  for  the  import  of  all  commodities  which 
were  placed  under  import  restrictions  on  that  date, 
provided  that  the  Swedish  importer  when  apply- 
ing for  an  import  license  establishes  the  following 
facts : 

a.  that  a  bona  fide  contract  contemplating  de- 
livery prior  to  October  1,  1947  had  been  entered 
into,  on  or  before  March  15,  1947,  and 

b.  that  the  delivery  in  Sweden  of  the  goods  men- 
tioned in  the  contract  will  be  effected  before 
October  1, 1947. 

3.  The  Government  of  Sweden  brings  to  the 
notice  of  the  United  States  Government  the  state- 
ment of  its  support  of  the  principle  of  unre- 
stricted, multilateral  trade  on  the  basis  of  free 
competition  and  of  those  policies  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  encouragement  of  this  principle, 
recently  made  in  the  official  communique  of  May 
12,  1947,  regarding  discussions  between  the  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  Government  has  officially 
announced  its  desire  that  the  quantitative  restric- 
tions upon  imports,  imposed  by  it  on  March  15, 
1947,  shall  be  of  as  short  duration  as  possible.  The 
Swedish  Government  also  brings  to  the  notice  of 
the  United  States  Government  the  Government 
Bill  of  May  30,  1947,  in  which  it  indicated  its  de- 
sire, due  consideration  being  given  to  existing 
trade  agreements,  to  see  an  expansion  of  the  vol- 
ume and  a  development  of  the  direction  of  Swed- 
ish exports  serving  to  redress  Sweden's  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  Swedish  Government  has  not  at  present 
any  undertaking,  and  does  not  propose  to  enter 
into  undertakings,  that  specific  commodities  will 
be  delivered  to  specific  countries  unless  such  a  pol- 
icy should  form  part  of  a  fair  allocation  among 
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all  importing  countries  of  essential  commodities 
in  short  supply. 

4.  During  the  period  while  the  quantitative  im- 
port restrictions  remain  in  force,  the  Government 
of  Sweden,  which  has  taken  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not  in  relation  to  Sweden  restrict  the  free  dis- 
position of  dollar  earnings  or  assets,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  exchange  of  letters  of  March  18 
and  25,  1947  establishing  the  procedure  for  un- 
blocking of  Swedish  assets  in  the  United  States, 
will  continue  to  authorize  all  current  payments, 
including  payments  for  imports  and  the  transfer 
of  earnings  and  remittances,  and  will  limit  such 
control  of  foreign  exchange  as  it  may  become 
necessary  to  maintain  to  the  control  of  inter- 
national capital  movements. 

5.  During  the  period  while  the  quantitative  re- 
strictions upon  imports  remain  in  force  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sweden  when  administering  the  con- 
trols will  observe  the  following  principles : 

a.  Commodities  will  be  licensed  without  regard 
to  the  country  of  origin,  except  as  stated  below. 

b.  In  those  instances  where,  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  present  arrangements,  the  above 
licensing  principle  would  exert  a  restrictive  in- 
fluence on  the  overall  volume  of  international 
trade  by  reducing  imports  from  areas  experiencing 
a  serious  shortage  of  gold  and/or  convertible  cur- 
rencies in  a  way  which  would  not  improve 
Sweden's  multilateral  payments  possibilities, 
Sweden  in  granting  import  licenses  may  take  into 
consideration  the  special  payments  possibilities 
which  may  exist  between  Sweden  and  the  country 
of  origin. 

c.  Licenses  will,  unless  otherwise  agreed,  be 
granted  permitting  the  importation  of  commod- 
ities from  the  United  States  listed  in  Schedule  I 
of  the  Commercial  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Sweden  of  1935,  and  not  on 
the  unrestricted  list,  to  an  amount,  for  the  period 
from  January  1, 1947  to  June  30,  1948,  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  150%  of  the  volume  of  like  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  during  1946. 

d.  No  commodity  or  class  of  commodities  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Commercial  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Sweden  of  1935 
shall  be  entirely  excluded. 

e.  No  commodity  now  on  the  unrestricted  list 


and  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
operation  of  the  Commercial  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Sweden  of  1935 
shall  be  removed  from  that  list  without  equitable 
transitional  arrangements  having  been  provided. 

6.  The  Government  of  Sweden  will  place  in  oper- 
ation as  of  July  1,  1947  the  system  of  administer- 
ing the  import  controls  envisaged  in  this  aide- 
memoire. 

7.  The  Government  of  Sweden  recognizes  that 
the  Commercial  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Sweden  of  1935  remains  in 
full  force  and  effect,  save  for  those  temporary 
modifications  in  its  operation  provided  for  in  this 
exchange  of  memoranda. 

8.  If  unforeseen  developments  require  a  tem- 
porary modification  in  the  terms  of  the  under- 
standing embodied  in  this  exchange  of  memoranda, 
and  in  any  event  before  the  expiration  of  this 
understanding  on  June  30,  1948,  the  Government 
of  Sweden  agrees  to  review  the  situation  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  such  action  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  demand. 

Washington,  D.C. 
June  U,  1U7- 

AIDE-MEMOIRE 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca refers  to  the  aide-memoire  of  the  Government  ol 
Sweden,  dated  June  24, 1947,  concerning  the  prob- 
lems, in  relation  to  the  Commercial  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Sweden  oJ 
May  25, 1935,  which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
imposition  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  bj 
the  Swedish  Government  on  March  15, 1947.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  extensive  information  pre 
sented  by  the  representatives  of  the  Swedish  Gov 
ernment  with  respect  to  the  serious  reduction  ir 
Sweden's  reserves  of  gold  and  convertible  ex 
change  indicating  the  necessity  of  imposing  meas 
ures  to  correct  this  situation ; 

2.  Acknowledges  the  declaration  made  by  the 
Government  of  Sweden  of  its  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  unrestricted,  multilateral  trade  on  the 
basis  of  free  competition,  and  takes  note  of  the 
desire  of  the  Swedish  Government  that  the  quan 
titative  restrictions  upon  imports  imposed  by  I 
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n  March  15,  1947  shall  be  of  as  short  duration 
s  possible; 

3.  Takes  note  of  the  statements  of  the  Govern- 
lent  of  Sweden  with  respect  to  the  administration 
f  the  quantitative  import  restrictions ; 

4.  Agrees  for  the  duration  of  the  present  ar- 
ingement  not  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  Articles 
[  and  VII  of  the  Commercial  Agreement  between 
le  United  States  of  America  and  Sweden  of  1935, 
i  respect  of  the  measures  taken  or  to  be  taken 
y  the  Government  of  Sweden  as  set  forth  in  its 
'de-memoire  ; 

5.  Recognizes  that  the  Commercial  Agreement 
itween  the  United  States  of  America  and  Swe- 
m  of  1935  remains  in  full  force  and  effect,  save 
tr  those  temporary  modifications  in  its  operation 
'ovided  for  in  this  exchange  of  memoranda ; 

6.  Agrees  to  review  the  situation  with  the  Gov- 
nment  of  Sweden  prior  to  July  1,  1948  for  the 
lrpose  of  considering  such  action  as  the  circum- 
ances  may  demand. 

EPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON, 

Jwne  24, 1947. 

nerican  Tourist  Travel  to  Western  Austria 

[Released  to  the  press  June  26] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  advised  that 
can  obtain  military  permits  promptly  for  Amer- 
«i  citizens  in  possession  of  passports  who  wish 

visit  western  Austria,  which  excludes  Vienna, 
r  pleasure  travel  during  the  period  July  1, 1947, 

September  15, 1947. 

Persons  desiring  to  undertake  such  travel  must 
esent  with  their  applications  for  passport  facili- 
«  a  letter  of  endorsement  signed  by  Rudolf  F. 
atesich,  Austrian  State  Tourist  Department,  247 
irk  Avenue,  New  York  City ;  evidence  of  round- 
p  transportation  by  air  or  sea ;  and  a  cable  of 
nfirmation  from  one  of  the  hotels  specified  by 
e  Austrian  State  Tourist  Department.  Tourists 
siting  Austria  will  be  restricted  to  the  western 
rtion  of  that  country  and  must  obtain  accommo- 
tions  at  hotels  specified  by  the  Austrian  State 
•urist  Department. 

Detailed  information  regarding  hotel  accommo- 
tions,  food  supplies,  currency  restrictions,  and 
importation  while  in  Austria  may  be  obtained 
)m  the  Austrian  State  Tourist  Department. 

\y  6,  1947 
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The  relaxation  of  the  regulations  governing 
tourist  travel  to  western  Austria  does  not  affect  the 
present  restrictions  placed  upon  persons  desiring 
to  visit  that  country  on  matters  of  a  personal  or 
business  nature.  Such  travel  is  still  greatly  lim- 
ited and  must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate 
military  authorities. 


Dollars  Exchanged  for  Schillings  To  Meet 
Occupation  Costs  in  Austria 

[Released  to  the  press  June  23] 

In  a  statement  by  the  Department  of  State  on 
October  28,  1946,1  this  Government,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Moscow  Declaration  on  Austria  of  Novem- 
ber 1, 1943,  and  other  international  acts,  reaffirmed 
the  policy  of  treating  Austria  as  a  liberated  coun- 
try. This  policy  has  been  implemented  by  the 
United  States  in  its  relations  with  Austria,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  provisions  of  the  New  Control 
Agreement  for  Austria  of  June  28,  1946.2  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  policy  and  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Austrian  economy,  the  United  States  forces  in 
Austria,  as  announced  in  Vienna  on  June  21  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Geoffrey  Keyes,  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner in  Austria,  will  after  July  1  meet  their 
costs  of  occupation  incurred  in  Austria  with 
schillings  acquired  from  the  Austrian  Government 
for  United  States  dollars.  These  costs  include 
schilling  expenditures  for  rental  of  requisitioned 
buildings,  transportation  on  Federal  railways, 
and  the  procurement  of  other  goods,  services,  and 
facilities. 

It  is  anticipated  that,  as  part  of  this  program, 
existing  rest-center  facilities  will  be  consolidated 
and  that  certain  facilities  now  under  requisition 
will  be  released  to  the  Austrian  economy.  These 
may  be  utilized  for  tourist  accommodations  under 
plans  now  being  worked  out  for  tourist  travel  to 
Austria. 

The  dollars  that  will  accumulate  to  Austria  un- 
der this  program  will  aid  in  the  revival  of  the 
Austrian  economy  by  providing  funds  for  essen- 
tial imports  such  as  coal,  fertilizer,  and  other 
materials. 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  10,  1946,  p.  864. 
1  Bulletin  of  July  28,  1946,  p.  175. 
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The  United  States  Government  considers  this 
step  an  important  contribution  toward  the  inter- 
national recognition  of  Austria  as  an  independent 
state  and  toward  the  easement  of  the  burdens  of 
occupation  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  a  state  treaty. 

Time  Extension  for  Filing  Tax  Returns 

[Released  to  the  press  June  26] 

Bulgaria 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Mission  at  Sofia  that  the  deadline 
for  filing  returns  under  the  Bulgarian  capital-levy 
tax  law  has  been  extended  to  July  31  for  persons 
residing  abroad.  The  Department  has  also  been 
informed  that  the  Bulgarian  Political  Representa- 
tive, 2841  McGill  Terrace  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  authorized  to  accept  the  returns. 

The  Bulgarian  capital-levy  tax  law  became  effec- 
tive upon  its  publication  in  the  official  gazette  of 
April  8,  1947.  According  to  its  provisions,  assets 
including  real  property,  bank  accounts,  securities, 
et  cetera,  in  Bulgaria  owned  by  foreign  nationals 
are  subject  to  the  tax.  The  original  deadline 
for  filing  returns  was  May  31,  1947. 

Czechoslovakia 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  Czechoslovak  authorities  that  the  deadline 
for  filing  returns  required  by  the  capital-levy  and 
war-profits  tax  law  (Law  no.  134  of  May  15, 1946) 
has  been  further  extended  to  October  31,  1947,  for 
persons  outside  Czechoslovakia.  The  original 
deadline  of  November  30,  1946,  had  previously 
been  extended  to  March  31, 1947. 

The  Czechoslovak  Embassy  has  also  informed 
the  Department  that  the  forms  required  to  be  used 
in  filing  these  returns  may  now  be  obtained  from 
and  filed  with  Czechoslovak  consular  offices  in  the 
United  States.  Detailed  instructions  are  attached 
to  the  declaration  forms.  However,  owners  of 
extensive  properties  located  in  Czechoslovakia  are 
advised  to  submit  the  declarations  through  their 
authorized  representatives  in  Czechoslovakia,  es- 
pecially in  cases  involving  complex  assessments. 
As  indicated  in  previous  announcements,1  re- 
turns must  be  filed  by  United  States  nationals 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17, 1946,  p.  918 ;  Dec.  18, 1946,  p.  1108. 
1  Not  printed. 
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owning    property    in    Czechoslovakia,    such    as 
real    estate,    commercial    enterprises,    currency, 
bank  accounts,  securities,  insurance  policies,  pat 
ents,  valuable  metals,  precious  stones,  jewelry 
objects     of     art,     antiques,     and     coin,     stamr 
and  other  collections,  et  cetera.     Returns  mus 
also  be  filed  by  United  States  nationals  who  hole, 
claims  in  Czechoslovakia.    Such  claims  may  arisH 
in  connection  with  confiscation  of  property  during 
the  occupation  as  a  result  of  racial  or  other  legisla 
tion,  war  damage  to  property,  nationalization  o  i 
property  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  paten 
rights,  and  insurance  policies. 

Activities  of  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  June  25 

In  answer  to  requests  at  his  conference  on  Jun 
25,  the  Secretary  of  State  authorized  the  f  ollowin 
statement  with  respect  to  Senator  Wagner's  le 
ter  2  regarding  the  activities  of  the  Grand  Mufi 
of  Jerusalem : 

"My  reply  to  Senator  Wagner  has  gone  f  orwarj 
In  it  I  pointed  out  that  'At  the  present  time  i 
numerous  documents  bearing  on  the  activities 
the  Nazi  and  Fascist  parties,  their  leaders  arj| 
collaborators,  which  were  seized  during  the  coi 
quest  of  the  Axis  countries  by  the  Allied  Armif 
are  being  examined,  analyzed,  translated,  ar 
classified  by  teams  of  historians  representing  tl 
United  States,  British  and  French  Government 
The  three  governments  have  agreed  that  this  m 
terial  will  be  published  just  as  soon  as  the  wo:: 
on  it,  which  is  necessarily  slow  and  arduous,  hi 
advanced  to  a  stage  that  will  permit  its  present- 
tion  in  a  manner  which  will  give  an  accurate  ail 
complete  picture  of  the  events,  personalities  ail 
developments  during  the  Nazi-Fascist  period.' 

Appointments  to  Military  Tribunal 

On  June  25,  by  Executive  Order  9868  (12  Fedel 
Register  4135),  the  following  persons  were  appointed  o 
serve  on  military  tribunals  established  by  the  milittf 
governor  for  the  United  States  zone  of  occupation  witjl 
Germany : 

Edward  Francis  Carter,  Associate  Justice  of  the  * 
preme  Court  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  Curtis  Gro  i 
Shake,  former  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  St* 
of  Indiana. 
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Negotiations  With  Special  Italian 
Financial  Mission 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

The  Department  of  State  has  recommended  to 
Congress  the  passage  at  this  session  of  legislation 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  return  of  Italian 
property  in  the  United  States  which  has  been 
rested  by  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  the  return 
to  Italy  of  former  Italian  ships  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  and  a  transfer  to  Italy  of  surplus 
liberty  ships  of  a  tonnage  approximately  equiva- 
lent to  the  tonnage  of  former  Italian  ships  which 
were  seized  by  the  United  States  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  and  were  subsequently  lost  while  in 
United  States  war  service. 

The  negotiations  with  the  special  financial  mis- 
don  from  Italy  are  progressing  most  satisfactorily. 
Agreement  in  substance  has  been  reached  with 
[•espect  to  the  release  to  Italy  of  Italian  property. 
Ihe  proposed  legislation  makes  possible  the  return 
;o  Italy  of  Italian  property  which  has  been  vested 
Dy  the  Office  of  Alien  Property.  Both  these  ac- 
;ions  are  consistent  with  the  statements  made  by 
;his  Government  during  the  Paris  peace  negotia- 
tions that  this  Government  would  return  the 
greater  part  of  Italian  property  in  this  country, 
[t  is  intended  that  a  lump  sum  payment  in  dollars 
will  be  made  by  Italy,  to  be  utilized  at  a  future 
late  for  the  satisfaction  of  highly  meritorious 
claims  of  American  nationals  arising  out  of  the 
ivar  against  Italy. 

The  return  of  vested  property  will  permit  the 
'eturn  of  approximately  eight  ships  formerly  un- 
ler  Italian  registry  and  flag.  A  provision  in  the 
proposed  legislation  would  also  authorize  the  Pres- 
dent  to  return  five  Italian  ships  seized  by  other 
iVmerican  republics  and  acquired  by  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  would  also  authorize  the 
President  to  make  available  to  Italy  surplus  Lib- 
erty ships  of  equivalent  tonnage  to  18  Italian  ves- 
sels which  were  seized  by  the  United  States  and 
subsequently  lost  in  the  war  effort.  This  action, 
which  gives  recognition  to  the  substantial  contri- 
Mitions  made  by  the  Italian  merchant  fleet  to  the 
Allied  war  effort  since  September  3,  1943,  will 
3e  of  substantial  importance  to  the  Italian  econ- 
>my,  and  the  use  of  these  vessels  by  Italy  will  play 
m  important  part  in  Italy's  recovery. 
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Iran  Granted  Credit  To  Purchase 
War  Surplus 

[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

An  agreement,  extending  credit  to  the  Iranian 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  war  surplus 
equipment  through  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner,  was  signed  on  June  20 
by  the  Iranian  Ambassador  and  Maj.  Gen.  Donald 
H.  Connolly,  Commissioner. 

The  Iranian  Government  approached  this  Gov- 
ernment last  year  with  a  request  for  the  purchase 
of  surplus  equipment.  Preliminary  conversations 
were  begun  in  Washington  last  October,  and  it  was 
agreed  in  principle  in  December  that  that  Govern- 
ment would  sell  to  the  Iranian  Army  and  Gen- 
darmerie, through  routine  arrangements  with 
OFLC,  reasonable  quantities  of  military  supplies 
for  the  purpose  of  re-equipping  the  Iranian  Army 
and  Gendarmerie  in  order  to  maintain  internal 
security  in  Iran.  On  the  basis  of  that  agreement 
the  Iranian  Government  reviewed  its  essential 
needs  in  this  respect  and  dispatched  a  purchasing 
mission,  under  Major  General  A.  Hedayat,  to  this 
country  early  in  April. 

The  agreement  now  concluded  provides  for  the 
routine  sale  to  Iran  through  FLC,  on  credit,  of 
surplus  supplies  consisting  mainly  of  noncombat 
equipment  but  including  also  modest  quantities  of 
such  light  combat  material  as  may  be  available. 

The  credit  will  be  for  $25,000,000,  repayable  in 
15  years  with  2%  percent  interest.  Kepayment  will 
be  in  dollars  or,  at  U.S.  option,  in  Iranian  cur- 
rency or  in  properties  in  Iran  for  the  official  use 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  agreement  as  now 
signed  remains  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Iranian  Majlis  (Parliament). 


Norman  Armour  Serves  as  Special  Assistant 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 
Mr.  Norman  Armour  reported  for  duty  and  was 
sworn  in  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  on 
last  Monday.  He  is  currently  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  organization  of  the  Department  and  con- 
ferring with  key  officials  including  Mr.  Acheson  and 
Mr.  Lovett.  He  will  be  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  political  affairs  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Braden  on  June  30. 
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Renewed  Netherlands- Indonesian  Negotiations 
Viewed  Favorably 

[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

The  United  States  Government  is  encouraged  by 
preliminary  reports  that  renewed  negotiations 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesians  have 
shown  the  way  toward  overcoming  the  major  ob- 
stacles to  the  establishment  of  an  interim  govern- 
ment in  Indonesia  along  federal  lines. 

The  area  of  agreement  reported  thus  far  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  even  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of 
good  faith  and  compromise.  This  Government 
feels  that  the  Netherlands  proposals  of  May  27 
were  made  in  good  faith  and  that  they  represent 
a  reasonable  approach  to  securing  agreement  on 
an  effective  federal  government  for  all  of  In- 
donesia during  the  interim  period  pending  the 
constitutional  development  of  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union.  The  recent  radio  address  of  Premier 
Sjahrir  revealed  a  high  quality  of  statesmanship 
and  has  increased  the  expectation  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  a  mutually  beneficial  settlement  will 
be  promptly  achieved. 


Japanese  Whaling  Expedition  Authorized 

[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

In  answer  to  inquiries  at  his  conference  on  June  25 
the  Secretary  of  State  read  the  following  SOAP 
announcement  previously  released  in  Tokyo 

A  second  SCAP-controlled  and  Japanese- 
manned  Antarctic  whaling  expedition  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Supreme  Commander  pursuant 
to  instructions  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  reasons  for  this  action  are  obvious.  The 
last  whaling  expedition  produced  for  Japanese 
consumption  some  21,000  metric  tons  of  needed 
protein  foods  which  helped  make  up  the  food  defi- 
cit in  Japan.  It  also  produced  for  the  world 
market,  which  is  in  short  supply,  over  12,000  tons 
of  whale  oil  and  11  tons  of  vitamin  A  and  D  oil. 
It  is  expected  that  the  second  expedition  will  pro- 
vide an  equivalent  amount  of  whale  meat  for  con- 
sumption in  Japan  and  an  equivalent  amount  of 
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needed  oils  for  allocation  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council. 

There  is  a  continuing  food  shortage  in  Japan. 
The  burden  of  supplying  the  deficit  imports  of 
food  continues  to  fall  upon  the  United  States, 
which  is  also  endeavoring  to  meet  demands  for 
food  from  many  other  countries.  With  their 
whaling  fleets  and  trained  crews  the  Japanese  pos- 
sess a  means  of  providing  additional  food  for 
themselves  and  of  helping  to  meet  a  world  deficit 
in  oils.  These  utilities  at  this  moment  of  need 
must  be  used. 

Not  to  do  so  would  mean  a  direct  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  over  U.S.  $10,000,000,  the  equiva- 
lent of  approximately  40,000  tons  of  wheat  and  an 
additional  loss  of  approximately  U.S.  $6,000,000 
in  foreign  exchange  from  the  sale  of  whale  oil. 
There  was  no  Antarctic  whaling  during  the  war 
and  the  supply  of  whales  there  has  accordingly 
increased  so  that  no  undue  diminution  of  the  whal- 
ing potential  is  involved. 

The  second  expedition,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
first,  is  being  organized  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  Colonel  Hubert  G.  Schenck,  Chief  of 
SCAP's  Natural  Resources  Section.  Allied  ob- 
servers will  supervise  as  before.  The  Antarctic 
waters  in  which  the  whaling  is  to  be  conducted  are 
international.  The  SCAP  observers  accompany- 
ing the  vessels  will  submit  full  radio  reports  daily 
and  will  require  implicit  observance  of  interna- 
tional whaling  regulations. 

As  SCAP-controlled  Japanese-manned  ships 
operating  to  repatriate  5i/2  million  Japanese  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilians  have  during  the  past 
18  months  entered  numerous  Allied  ports  in  the 
west  and  southwest  Pacific  without  incident,  it 
is  believed  that  no  problem  of  security  is  involved 
in  this  second  whaling  expedition. 


Confirmation  of  Edwin  C.  Wilson 

The  Senate  on  June  24,  1947,  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Edwin  C.  Wilson  to  be  Chief  of  the 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Turkey. 
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Provisions  for  Facilitating  Restitution  of  Foreign 
Property  Holdings  in  Japan 


[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  June  29 
;hat  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Pow- 
srs  in  Japan  has  modified  theater  regulations  to 
hermit  the  transmission  to  Japan  through  of- 
icial  channels  of  limited  powers  of  attorney.  This 
iction  was  taken  to  enable  nationals  of  members 
>f  the  United  Nations  to  designate  and  empower 
igents  in  Japan  to  seek  and  accept  on  their  behalf 
•estitution  of  property  owned  by  them  in  Japan 
vhich  was  confiscated,  blocked,  or  wrongfully 
ransferred  by  the  Japanese  during  the  war. 

Persons  in  Japan  holding  such  powers  of  attor- 
ley  may  make  application  in  the  owner's  name 
:or  the  return  of  property  under  procedures  which 
lave  been  established  by  the  Supreme  Commander. 
Following  the  return  of  the  property  the  agent  will 
)e  permitted  to  use  the  property  only  in  such  nor- 
nal  commercial  activities  as  are  approved  by  the 
Military  Government  authorities.  Funds  re- 
urned  under  this  procedure  may  not  be  converted 
nto  dollars  or  other  foreign  exchange  at  this  time. 
Following  the  return  of  the  property  no  further 
special  responsibility  for  its  protection  and  preser- 
vation will  devolve  upon  the  Supreme  Commander. 

The  grantors  of  these  limited  powers  of  attor- 
ley  must  be  nationals  of  the  United  States  or  of 
)ther  members  of  the  United  Nations  having  prop- 
irty  in  Japan  which  was  treated  as  enemy  property 
)y  the  Japanese.  Agents  to  whom  powers  of  at- 
;orney  are  to  be  sent  may  be  freely  selected  by  the 
Droperty  owners  from  persons  resident  or  present 
n  Japan,  providing  they  are  acceptable  to  the 
Military  Government  authorities.  No  person  will 
)e  acceptable  as  an  agent  who  is  in  Japan  on  official 
jovernment  business,  other  than  that  of  the  Japa- 
lese  Government,  or  who  is  attached  to  or  asso- 
ciated with  any  agency  of  the  Military  Govern- 
nent,  or  any  government  mission  or  similar  group 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  or  other  foreign 
jovernment.  Dependents  of  such  persons  are  also 
excluded  from  serving  in  this  capacity. 

In  addition  to  such  other  instructions  or  in- 
formation as  the  grantor  may  desire  to  include,  the 
x>wer  of  attorney  must  contain  complete  iden- 
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tification  of  the  grantor,  including  his  nationality, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  designated  agent,  and 
a  list  of  property  to  which  the  power  of  attorney 
is  intended  to  apply.  It  should  specifically  em- 
power the  agent  to  seek  and  accept  return  of  such 
property  and  to  exercise  absolute  discretion  in  the 
administration  of  any  funds  of  the  grantor  which 
have  been  returned.  The  instrument  must  state 
that  the  grantor  acknowledges  that  the  Supreme 
Commander  will  be  relieved  of  all  special  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  the  property  when  it  is  returned  to  the  agent  in 
Japan.  A  statement  shall  also  be  included  to  the 
effect  that  the  use  of  restituted  property  will  be 
subject  to  all  applicable  regulations  of  the  Supreme 
Commander. 

Property,  upon  return  to  the  duly  appointed 
agent,  will  be  administered  under  Japanese  civil 
law,  with  decisions  in  all  civil  cases  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Commander. 

United  States  nationals  desiring  to  appoint 
agents  in  Japan  to  seek  and  accept  return  of  their 
property  in  accordance  with  this  procedure  should 
mail  their  powers  of  attorney  to  the  Special  Proj- 
ects Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  forwarding  to  Japan.  Powers  of  at- 
torney must  be  executed  before  the  clerk  of  a 
county  court  or  before  a  notary  public  whose  seal 
and  signature  must  then  be  certified  by  a  clerk  of 
a  county  court. 

Nationals  of  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  are  resident  in  the  United  States  and  who 
desire  to  transmit  powers  of  attorney  to  Japan 
should  communicate  with  their  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental representatives. 


Surplus  Rifle  Ammunition  Sold  to  China 

[Released  to  the  press  June  27] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  27 
that  a  contract  has  been  signed  for  the  sale  to  the 
Government  of  China,  through  the  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  of  130,000,- 
000  rounds  of  7.92  mm.  ammunition. 

The  sales  price,  for  which  the  Government  of 
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China  has  paid  in  American  dollars,  was  $656,658. 
The  original  or  procurement  cost  of  the  ammuni- 
tion was  $6,566,589. 

The  ammunition,  comparable  to  .30  caliber  rifle 
ammunition,  was  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
1942  through  1944  to  meet  Chinese  specifications 
and  was  scheduled  to  be  shipped  to  China  under 
lend-lease  but,  because  of  insurmountable  trans- 
portation difficulties  during  the  war,  never  left 


this  country.  It  is  of  a  special  caliber  used  by  the 
Chinese  and  is  not  susceptible  of  use  by  the  Ameri- 
can Army  and  therefore  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  ammunition  is  currently  in  storage  in  sev- 
eral western  States,  and  all  arrangements  for  its 
shipment  to  China  will  be  handled  by  the  Chinese 
Government. 


Passage  Urged  for  I  titer- American  Military  Cooperation  Act 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE » 


Mr.  Chairman  :  In  my  testimony  this  morning 
regarding  the  Inter-American  Military  Coopera- 
tion Act,  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  those  factors 
of  primary  importance  to  the  Department  of  State. 
Kepresentatives  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments will  furnish  you  their  views  on  the  purpose 
and  operation  of  the  bill. 

The  message  of  May  23 2  from  the  President  to 
the  Congress  covered  the  general  aspects  of  the 
problem.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ef- 
fects of  certain  provisions  of  this  legislation  upon 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  Mr.  Mundt  and 
his  subcommittee  considering  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  State  to  carry  on  certain 
educational  activities  abroad,  I  stated  that  the 
lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  in  many 
countries  about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and 
its  way  of  life  is  appalling  in  its  extent.  The  inter- 
change of  citizens  of  the  various  nations,  regard- 
less of  occupation,  would  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  character  and  customs  of  all  of 
them.  This  interchange  is  bound  to  enhance  the 
mutual  esteem  and  respect  which  now  exist  be- 
tween and  among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Section  2  of  this  bill  provides  for  such 
interchange.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  governments  of  other 
American  states  to  provide  "for  the  instruction 
and  training  of  military  or  naval  personnel  of  such 
countries".    This  clause  in  itself  indicates  that  the 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  June  23,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 

1  Bulletin  of  June  8,  1947,  p.  1121. 
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objectives  of  the  bill  will  have  much  greater  bene- 
fits to  all  the  American  republics  than  those  nor- 
mally to  be  expected  from  straight  military 
cooperation. 

Visitors  from  the  Latin  American  republics  will 
live  with  our  young  men  and  will  become  for  a 
time  close  observers  of  our  country.  They  will 
have  opportunities  to  see  all  phases  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  country  as  a  whole  and  to  mingle 
with  our  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  When  these 
young  leaders  return  to  their  homes  it  will  be  with 
a  vastly  better  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and 
what  we  stand  for.  These  continued  contacts 
should  produce  the  results  we  hope  for  in  the  way 
of  closer  ties  among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

There  are  two  major  considerations  in  the  po- 
litical field  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  bill. 
The  first  is  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  which  provides 
for  mutual  defense,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
the  close  collaboration  of  the  American  republics. 
A  similarity  of  training  methods  and  equipment 
and  a  general  standardization  of  military  pro- 
cedures is  a  prerequisite  to  adequate  and  effective 
military  cooperation.  It  follows  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  in  specific  accord  with  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec. 

The  second  consideration  is  the  manner  in  which 
this  proposed  legislation  fits  into  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  objectives  of  this  bill 
are  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  You  will  recall  that  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec, which  was  signed  before  the  drafting  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  provided  that  the  ar- 
rangements made  under  it  should  be  consistent 
with  that  Charter  when  it  was  adopted. 
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It  is  the  recognized  policy  of  the  United  States 
overnment  to  place  major  reliance  on  the  United 
ations  as  the  medium  for  achieving  international 
eace  and  security.  The  United  States  is  actively 
lpporting  the  United  Nations  effort  to  produce 
ti  effective  program  for  international  control  and 
jgulation  of  armaments.  The  proposed  bill  takes 
)gnizance  of  these  policies,  stipulating  expressly 
lat  the  program  of  standardization  of  arms  and 
mipment  of  the  American  republics  shall  be  sub- 
set to  any  general  system  for  the  regulation  of 
rmaments  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  United 
ations,  and  to  any  other  international  treaty  or 
mvention  for  the  regulation  or  limitation  of 
rmaments  or  arms  traffic  to  which  the  United 
tates  may  become  a  party.  The  explicit  language 
f  the  bill  insures  that  the  assistance  provided  to 
le  other  American  states  under  the  terms  of  this 
:t  will  not  run  counter  to  these  fundamental 
(nets  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Chapter  VIII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
ithorizes  the  existence  of  regional  arrangements 
)r  dealing  with  matters  relating  to  the  main- 
snance  of  international  peace  and  security,  and 
rovides  further  that  the  Security  Council  shall, 
here  appropriate,  utilize  such  regional  arrange- 
lents  for  enforcement  action.  The  inter-Ameri- 
m  system  is  just  such  an  arrangement  as  the 
barter  refers  to,  fully  consistent  with  the  pur- 
oses  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Furthermore,  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  recognizes  the  inherent  right  of 
idividual  or  collective  self-defense  if  an  armed 
ttack  occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
ons  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
leasures  necessary  to  maintain  international 
eace  and  security.  The  measures  taken  by  the 
lembers  in  the  exercise  of  self-defense  are  to  be 
nmediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council  for 
:tion.  But  pending  such  action  the  American 
Juntries  can  defend  themselves  to  the  fullest  ex- 
;nt  of  their  power  against  an  armed  attack  by 
ay  enemy. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  have 
loser  bonds  been  found  between  and  among  the 
ations  of  the  Americas  than  at  present.  During 
ie  war  the  interdependence  of  the  economies  of 
le  American  nations,  which  had  long  been  recog- 
ized,  required  the  Latin  American  republics  and 
ie  United  States  to  coordinate  their  military 
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activities.  Without  military  collaboration  the  de- 
fense of  the  Americas  would  have  been  danger- 
ously weakened.  Our  cooperation  during  the  war 
was,  of  course,  made  more  difficult  because  many 
Latin  American  countries  had  received  military 
equipment  and  training  from  Germany  and  other 
European  countries.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  assist  our  Latin  American 
friends,  as  well  as  Canada,  to  which  the  terms  of 
the  act  also  apply,  in  the  procurement  of  arms  and 
in  obtaining  instruction  and  training  for  their 
military  personnel,  they  will  of  necessity  seek  this 
help  elsewhere. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  opportunity  presented 
to  us  to  give  material  assistance  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country  at  so  little  cost  should  not 
now  be  lost.  I  urgently  recommend  early  and 
favorable  action  on  this  legislation. 

Adjustment  of  Defaulted  Bonds  of 
Peruvian  Government 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  June  26] 

I  have  been  told  of  the  offer  by  the  Government 
of  Peru  to  resume  service  on  an  adjusted  basis  of 
its  defaulted  external  obligations  under  provisions 
of  its  law  promulgated  on  March  14,  1947.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  have  this  evidence  of  an  effort 
to  resolve  a  situation  which  has  existed  for  over 
15  years. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
Appointment  of  Officers 

Haywood  P.  Martin  as  Deputy  Director  General,  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  Director,  Office  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, both  effective  June  1,  1947. 

Donald  W.  Smith  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  effective  June  3,  1947. 

Philip  G.  Strong  as  Chief,  Acquisition  and  Distribution 
Division,  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemina- 
tion, effective  July  31,  1946. 

Change  of  Name  of  UNRRA  Division 

Effective  June  13, 1947,  the  name  of  the  UNRRA  Division 
in  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Planning  was  changed  to 
Division  of  Procurement  Control.  The  functions  remain 
unchanged. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Consular  Agency  at  Kenora  Closed 

The  American  Consular  Agency  at  Kenora,  Ontario, 
Canada,  was  closed  on  May  31,  1947. 
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HSSOLUTION  OF  JAPAN'S  FEUDAL  COMBINES 


y  Raymond  Vernon 

nd  Carolene  Wachenheimer 


Domination  of  the  Japanese  economy  by  feudal  combines 
was  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  pattern  of  prewar  Japanese  life. 
This  article  traces  the  reasons  for  the  emergence  of  such 
excessive  concentrations  of  economic  power,  and  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken  to  eliminate  them  and  prevent  their 
resurgence. 


The  deconcentration  of  Japanese  industry  is 
ne  aspect  of  a  program  for  accomplishing  a  much 
trger  objective  in  Japan.  The  objective  is  one 
f  educating  the  Japanese  people  to  the  responsi- 
ility  of  controlling  their  own  society.  It  pro- 
;eds  on  the  premise,  which  is  implicit  in  our  oc- 
lpation  policies  in  Japan  and  Germany,  that  the 
lost  effective  restraint  against  the  organization 
f  a  nation  for  aggression  is  a  functioning  democ- 
icy.  The  close  relation  between  democracy  and 
ie  economic  structure  of  Japan  will  become  ap- 
irent  with  a  cursory  review  of  the  recent  history 
t  that  country. 

■pan's  Industrial  Revolution 

Japan's  introduction  to  the  Western  World  was 
•rupt.  With  the  ousting  of  the  feudal  shogun- 
es  in  1867,  Japan  launched  a  deliberate  effort  to 
similate  the  institutions  of  the  West.  The  role 
the  Government  in  this  program  was  a  very 
iive  one;  it  introduced  central  banking  to  the 
untry,  spurred  industry  with  subsidies  and  other 
centives,  and  aggressively  encouraged  interna- 
>nal  trade. 

A  number  of  the  great  mercantile  and  mining 
•uses,  exemplified  by  the  Mitsui  and  the  Sumi- 
mo,  survived  the  change  and  grew  stronger  by 
Relying  heavily  upon  government  largesse, 
ese  houses  entered  new  industrial  fields.    Thus, 
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the  House  of  Mitsui,  originally  in  commerce  and 
banking,  enlarged  its  interests  to  cover  mining 
and  lumbering,  chemicals,  machinery,  textiles,  in- 
surance, and  many  other  lines  of  activity. 

However,  the  period  of  great  change  also  af- 
forded certain  humbler  Japanese  the  opportunity 
to  amass  fortunes.  The  Iwasaki  family,  whose 
business  is  done  under  the  name  of  Mitsubishi, 
had  its  beginnings  in  this  period,  as  did  the  Yasuda 
and  Asano  clans.  Each  of  these  newer  groups, 
like  the  Mitsui,  relied  upon  government  support 
to  develop  sprawling  interests  in  the  fields  of  ship- 
ping, mining,  steel,  chemicals,  banking,  insurance. 
Although  a  tendency  to  specialize  was  evident  in 
some  cases,  the  specialization  of  these  groups  was 
never  sufficiently  great  to  suggest  the  existence  of 
an  underlying  technological  bond. 

In  time,  the  groups  controlling  these  agglom- 
erations of  enterprise  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"zaibatsu,"  or  money  clique.  By  ploughing  back 
excessive  profits,  obtaining  substantial  advances 
of  credit  from  the  Government,  and  dominating 
the  commercial  banking  system,  these  groups 
tapped  the  only  substantial  sources  of  credit 
available  in  Japan. 

The  possibility  of  competition  with  these  groups 
was  greatly  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual Japanese  has  never  been  in  a  position  to 
save  in  amounts  sufficient  to  constitute  an  impor- 
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tant  source  of  capital  for  industry ;  Japanese  busi- 
ness, therefore,  has  had  to  rely  on  internal  growth, 
government  subsidy,  or  bank  credit  to  supply  it 
with  funds.    The  economic  weakness  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  Japanese  society  can  be  laid  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  industrial  revolution  of  Japan 
left  undisturbed  much  of  the  old  feudal  structure 
of  Japan.    Industrial  empires  were  organized  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  a  feudal  clan.    Illustra- 
tive of  this  feature  of  Japan's  industrial  life  is 
the  method  by  which  its  business  executives  were 
selected.    The  day-to-day  affairs  of  these  empires 
were  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  promising  young 
men  drawn  from  among  the  more  outstanding 
students  at  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo  and 
other  leading  institutions.     Once  selected,  these 
men  were  expected  to  serve  the  clan  for  their 
entire  lives ;  the  practice  of  hiring  away  the  execu- 
tives of  one's  competitors  was  almost  unheard  of 
in  Japan,  and  such  an  act  would  have  carried  with 
it  a  connotation  of  treachery. 

A  similar  paternalistic  attitude  dominated  the 
relations  between  the  larger  employer  and  his 
factory  hands.    A  subsistence  income  in  bad  times 
as  well  as  good  was  virtually  assured  to  labor  by 
employers.    But  this  expectation  of  a  steady  in- 
come was  acquired  at  the  sacrifice  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  labor.    By  and  large,  factory  labor 
was  expected  to  adhere  to  the  same  employer  re- 
gardless of  competitive  opportunities  elsewhere 
and  to  accept  the  proffered  wage  without  question. 
This  same  acceptance  of  clan  loyalty  and  con- 
stituted authority  permeated  politics,  government, 
education,  and  family  structure.    It  is  still  a  dom- 
inant feature  of  Japanese  national  thinking  and 
remains  the  great  problem  in  preventing  the  re- 
crudescence of  excessive  concentrations  of  power 
in  Japanese  society. 

The  Structure  of  the  Zaibatsu 

The  extraordinary  degree  to  which  the  Japanese 
economy  rested  under  the  control  of  a  few  com- 
bines is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  15  of  these 
combines  alone,  according  to  figures  prepared  by 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Supreme  Commander, 
accounted  for  51  percent  of  Japan's  coal  output,  56 
percent  of  its  pulp,  88  percent  of  its  soda,  and  50 
percent  of  its  synthetic  dyes.  The  banks  con- 
trolled by  the  principal  zaibatsu  groups  accounted 
for  57  percent  of  Japan's  commercial  bank  assets 
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and  99  percent  of  its  savings  bank  assets.  The 
zaibatsu  insurance  companies  represented  74  per- 
cent of  the  assets  of  all  Japanese  fire-insurance 
companies  and  36  percent  of  life-insurance  com- 
pany assets. 

The  statistics,  however,  fail  to  reflect  the  full 
measure  of  zaibatsu  domination  of  Japan's  eco-j 
nomic  life.     For  this  domination  was  exercised 
not  only  through  the  holding  of  controlling  blocks 
of  shares  but  also  through  numerous  collateral 
means—through  the  control   of  the   sources  of 
credit,  through  the  domination  of  the  powerful 
trade    organizations    or    "control    associations", 
through  the  financing  and  control  of  political 
parties,  and  through  the  government  bureaucracy. 
To  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  con- 
trol, it  may  be  helpful  to  examine  the  structure 
of  the  zaibatsu  groups  in  somewhat  more  detail. 
A  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  zaibatsu 
groups  which  trace  their  origin  back  to  the  Meiji 
restoration  or  earlier  and  those  which  were  th< 
product  of  the  new  wave  of  Japanese  imperialisn 
of  the  1930's.    The  older  groups,  which  include  tht 
Mitsui,  Mitsubishi,  Sumitomo,  Yasuda,  and  Asano 
had  a  family  organization  of  their  apex.    Japa 
nese  law  contains  numerous  provisions  designed  t< 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  family  and  to  f ortif; 
the  powers  of  the  head  of  the  house.    But  th 
zaibatsu  families  were  held  together  also  by  a  set  o 
rules,  such  as  the  famous  will  of  Sochiku  Mitsui  o 
1722,  which  defined  the  rights,  duties,  and  privi 
leges  of  members  of  the  family  and  set  out  the  lin 
of  succession  of  the  family  wealth. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  these  rules  was  t 
prevent  the  process  of  inheritance  from  diffusin. 
family  wealth  and  to  insure  that  such  wealt1: 
would  be  managed  as  a  unit.  To  achieve  thes 
ends,  primogeniture  was  the  prescribed  means  c 
succession,  and  wealth  passed  on  by  the  successio 
was  managed  by  a  family  council. 

The  powers  of  the  family  council  were  typical! 
sweeping  and  arbitrary.  They  included  the  rigl 
to  disinherit  and  expel  unworthy  members,  1 
choose  or  reject  a  prospective  wife,  to  designate 
job,  and  generally  to  control  the  personal  and  bus 
ness  affairs  of  all  the  members  of  the  family.  Tl 
rules  of  the  family  were  ordinarily  intersperse 
with  moralistic  homilies,  such  as  the  followir 
which  appears  in  the  Mitsui  will : 

To  believe  in  God  and  Buddha  and  follow  the  teachi 
of  Confucianism  is  essential  for  our  life,  but  do  not  go 
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ctremes.  Extremists  in  religion  would  never  be  success- 
il  merchants.  They  are  bound  to  neglect  their  own  busi- 
;ss  and  are  liable  to  lead  the  House  to  ruin.  Special  care 
lould  be  taken  as  to  the  donation  of  huge  sums  of  money 
•  treasures  for  temples  or  shrines.1 

The  family  council  ordinarily  controlled  a 
imily  holding  company — a  honsha  or  hozensha — 
irough  control  of  all  or  most  of  the  shares  of  the 
riding  company.  The  holding  company,  in  turn, 
'pically  had  an  extensive  portfolio  containing  the 
ocks  of  the  leading  enterprises  in  the  group, 
hus,  the  Mitsui  Honsha  controlled  the  Mitsui 
rading  Co.,  Mitsui  Chemical  Co.,  Mitsui  Ship- 
lilding  Co.,  Mitsui  Mining  Co.,  Mitsui  Steamship 
o.,  and  a  host  of  other  key  enterprises.2  From 
tat  point  on,  the  ramifications  of  stock  ownership 
scame  bewilderingly  complex.  The  principal 
mpanies  each  customarily  controlled  a  cluster  of 
bsidiaries,  but  they  also  commonly  held  the  stock 
1  one  another  and  even  the  stock  of  the  holding 
mpany  above  them. 

The  ties  of  close  ownership  were  supplemented 
'  the  extensive  use  of  interlocking  directorates. 
i  some  of  the  zaibatsu  groups,  each  of  the  promi- 
&t  members  of  the  family  held  directorships  in  a 
imber  of  key  enterprises.  Other  zaibatsu  groups 
llowed  the  policy  of  refraining  from  overt  par- 
jipation  in  the  enterprises  of  the  combine;  in 
ch  cases,  their  leading  subordinates  assumed  a 
ultiplicity  of  directorships  and  officerships. 
Figuring  prominently  in  these  complexes  were 
e  financial  institutions  of  the  zaibatsu.  Since 
e  commercial  banks  were  virtually  the  only  im- 
rtant  source  of  non-government  credit,  each  of 
e  older  zaibatsu  sought  diligently  to  bring  a  net- 
>rk  of  banks  under  its  control.  The  importance 
the  zaibatsu  of  controlling  sources  of  bank  credit 
is  highlighted  by  their  activities  during  the 
ir;  by  inspiring  and  supporting  the  govern- 
ing program  of  merging  and  reducing  the 
mber  of  individual  commercial  and  financial 
terprises,  the  zaibatsu  enormously  strengthened 
air  control  over  the  nation's  banking  structure. 
Of  the  older  zaibatsu  groups  in  existence  at  the 
ae  of  the  surrender,  only  the  Asano  had  failed 
obtain  control  of  a  large  banking  system.  And 
air  failure  in  this  respect  contributed  to  a  cou- 
nt attrition  upon  their  wealth.  Because  they 
re  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  Yasuda  banks  for 
;ir  financing,  the  Asano  family  through  defaults 

loans  lost  control  of  a  significant  number  of 
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their  key  enterprises,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  the  Yasuda  group. 

The  newer  zaibatsu,  whose  existence  was  made 
possible  largely  by  the  expansion  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  in  the  1930's,  were  financed  partly  by  the 
banks  of  the  older  groups  but  to  a  far  greater 
degree  by  special  banks  set  up  and  financed  by  the 
Government.  The  latter  included  the  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan,  the  Wartime  Finance  Bank,  and 
the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  Lacking  this  source 
of  credit,  the  newer  zaibatsu  could  not  have  ef- 
fected their  phenomenal  expansion. 

In  structure,  these  new  groups  differed  some- 
what from  the  older  zaibatsu.  In  many  cases, 
the  new  groups  consisted  simply  of  a  cluster  of  re- 
lated corporations,  pyramided  in  accordance  with 
the  holding-company  pattern  which,  before  the 
operation  of  the  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935, 
characterized  American  public-utility  companies. 
In  these  cases,  unlike  the  older  zaibatsu  groups, 
those  in  control  usually  held  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  stock  of  the  companies  they  controlled. 
The  use  made  by  the  zaibatsu  of  control  associa- 
tions requires  a  word  of  explanation.  These  asso- 
ciations were  founded  on  statutory  enactments,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  Major  Industries  Control 
Law  of  1931.  This  law,  in  effect,  authorized  en- 
terprises in  the  same  field  to  enter  into  agreements 
limiting  production,  proportioning  orders,  divid- 
ing fields  of  operation,  fixing  prices,  and  allocat- 
ing markets  among  them.  In  1937,  the  law  was 
revised  to  permit  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  to  bind  all  enterprises  in  a  given  field 
to  the  agreements  to  which  two  thirds  of  such 
enterprises  had  adhered.  After  additional 
strengthening  through  the  General  Mobilization 
Law  of  1938,  control  associations  assumed  very 
broad  functions  of  regulation,  allocation,  and 
price  fixing  in  their  respective  industries. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  question 
of  whether  the  control  associations  tended  to  domi- 
nate, or  to  be  dominated  by,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  doubtful  that  any  categorical  con- 
clusions on  this  point  could  be  made  unequivocally. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  the  zaibatsu  groups 
wielded  an  extraordinary  measure  of  influence  not 

1  Report  of  the  Mission  on  Japanese  Combines,  part  I,  pp. 
123-126,  a  report  to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  War 
Department,  March  1946.  Department  of  State  publication 
2628. 

2  Ibid.,  appendix  A,  exhibit  la. 
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only  as  officers  of  the  control  associations  but  also 
as  political  sponsors  of  many  of  the  Cabinet  Min- 
isters.   Kelations  between  the  control  associations 
and  the  Government  during  the  war  were  marred 
from  time  to  time  by  dissension  on  policy  and 
power,  but  the  compromises  which  grew  out  of 
this  dissension  did  little  to  modify  the  control 
associations'  discipline  over  their  respective  in- 
dustries.   The  effect  of  this  control  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  while  Soichiro  Asano  was  chair- 
man of  the  Cement  Control  Association,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Asano  Portland  Cement  Company  in- 
creased its  share  of  Japan's  asbestos-cement  out- 
put from  36  percent  to  63  percent;  in  the  same 
period,  this  firm's  Portland-cement  output  rose 
from  28  percent  to  34  percent  of  Japan's  total  pro- 
duction. 

In  summary,  zaibatsu  domination  of  the  Japa- 
nese economy  was  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  pattern 
of  Japanese  life.  The  termination  of  the  domi- 
nation, therefore,  requires  measures  which,  if 
gauged  by  the  standards  of  other  economies,  may 
appear  excessively  drastic.  The  nature  of  the  re- 
quired measures,  however,  is  dictated  by  the  scope 
of  the  problem ;  anything  short  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive steps  cannot  hope  to  be  of  lasting  effect. 
The  nature  of  some  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  is  described  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

The  Zaibatsu  Dissolution  Program 

The  initial  postsurrender  policy  for  Japan  of 
August  1945  laid  the  basis  for  United  States  pol- 
icy toward  the  zaibatsu.  It  included  provisions 
directing  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Al- 
lied Powers  (SCAP)  to  encourage  a  wide  dis- 
tribution of  income  and  of  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  and  trade.  To  this  end  he  was  "to 
favor  a  program  for  the  dissolution  of  the  large 
industrial  and  banking  combinations  which  have 
exercised  control  of  a  great  part  of  Japan's  trade 
and  industry."  Within  this  general  framework 
the  Japanese  Government  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  SCAP  has  already  taken  certain 
major  steps  toward  the  dissolution  of  the  zaibatsu 
and  the  prevention  of  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices in  domestic  and  international  trade.  The 
Far  Eastern  Commission  is  now  considering  addi- 
tional measures  which  are  needed  in  order  to  in- 

'  Report  of  the  Mission  on  Japanese  Combines,  part  I, 
p.  179. 
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sure  the  achievement  of  our  basic  objectives  re-j 
garding  the  zaibatsu. 

Shortly  after  issuance  of  the  initial  postsur- 
render policy  statement  SCAP  held  informal  conJ 
versations  with  Japanese  Government  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  largest  zaibatsu  groups,  ir 
order  to  acquaint  them  with  general  United  Stated 
policy  toward  the  zaibatsu.    In  the  light  of  thesd 
discussions,  the  four  major  combines  prepared  vol! 
untary  dissolution  plans.    The  Japanese  Govern! 
ment  selected  the  Yasuda  plan  as  the  most  accept 
able  and  was  authorized  by  SCAP  to  proceed  id 
accordance  with  its  provisions.    SCAP,  however 
expressly  indicated  that  it  proposed  to  supervisi 
the  execution  of  the  plan  and  subsequently  to  elabj 
orate  or  modify  the  plan  if  necessary. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Yasuda  plan,  member 
of  the  zaibatsu  families  and  persons  holding  rd 
sponsible  positions  in  the  family  holding  compel 
nies  or  firms  directly  controlled  by  them  were  tj 
resign;  the  holding  companies  and  family  merrj 
bers  were  to  divest  themselves  of  all  holdings  ij 
companies  which  were  regarded  as  subsidiaries! 
and  all  the  shares  of  "controlled  companies"  heljl 
by  the  family  holding  companies  or  by  banks  ass<j 
ciated  with  the  holding  companies  were  to  1 
transferred  to  a  liquidating  commission  whic 
would  dispose  of  them. 

The  plan  had  certain  patent  weaknesses.   Und< 

it,  many  companies  which  actually  were  controllej 

by  the  zaibatsu  were  not  treated  as  subsidiaries 

Furthermore,  the  plan  took  no  cognizance  of  tlJ 

fact  that  much  of  the  zaibatsu  strength  lay  in  tl 

intercorporate  holdings  of  their  subsidiaries ;  thu, 

even  with  the  holding  company  separated  frol 

the  subsidiaries,  the  latter  could  continue  to  ope 

ate  as  effectively  integrated  units.    Finally,  til 

plan  was  silent  regarding  measures  which  mig« 

be  taken  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  new  zaibatJ 

groups.    Therefore,  in  January  1946,  at  the  imj 

tation  of  SCAP,  the  State  and  War  Departmeri 

sent  a  mission  to  Japan  to  study  the  zaibatj 

problem,  to  propose  modifications  in  the  Yasul 

plan,  and  to  recommend  to  the  two  Departmeri 

specific  policy  to  implement  the  basic  postsurre! 

der  directive  for  destroying  the  power  of  the  z'\ 

batsu.    In  June  1946,  SCAP  transmitted  to  tl 

State  and  War  Departments  the  findings  of  tl 

Mission  on  Japanese  Combines.    The  descriptil 

portion  of  this  Mission's  findings  have  since  be) 

published  by  the  Department  of  State.3 
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But  before  the  submission  of  the  report  and  at 
accelerated  pace  since  that  time,  SCAP  has 
itiated  a  number  of  decisive  steps  toward  the 
iimate  dissolution  of  the  zaibatsu.  The  most 
portant  of  these  have  been  day-to-day  super- 
don  of  the  business  activities  of  the  major  zai- 
tsu,  establishment  of  a  Holding  Company  Liqui- 
tion  Commission,  dissolution  of  many  control 
iociations,  passage  of  an  antitrust  law,  formu- 
ion  of  a  program  to  purge  certain  financial  and 
lustrial  leaders,  and  enactment  of  a  securities 
d  exchange  law.  These  steps,  complemented  by 
^relative  action  on  reparations,  confiscation  of 
panese  assets  abroad,  and  a  capital  levy  have 
tie  far  toward  the  reduction  of  zaibatsu  power  in 
pan. 

Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Japan,  in  order 
supervise  the  activities  of  the  major  zaibatsu, 
JAP  ordered  the  freezing  of  all  security  trans- 
ions  of  15  large  combines  and  their  subsidiaries, 
ider  the  terms  of  this  directive  and  its  amend- 
nts,  SCAP  approval  is  required  when  these  com- 
tes  sell,  trade,  or  otherwise  transfer  certain  cap- 
1  stocks,  bonds,  debentures,  voting  trusts,  or 
ler  forms  of  capital  securities.4 
[n  December  1945,  SCAP  supplemented  the 
)ve  step  by  establishing  a  list  of  restricted  con- 
ns. This  list  originally  contained  18  holding 
npanies  and  325  subsidiaries,  but  names  have 
sn  added  to  or  deleted  from  the  list  whenever 
imination  has  proved  such  action  necessary.  At 
s  end  of  1946  the  list  contained  about  65  holding 
npanies  and  about  1,100  subsidiaries.  Activities 
restricted  concerns  are  governed  by  specific  reg- 
ions which  require  SCAP  approval  of  trans- 
ions  relating  to  credit,  payments,  transfers,  and 
ihdrawals  not  incidental  to  the  normal  course 
business ;  sales,  transfers,  and  other  dispositions 
capital  assets ;  changes  in  capital  stock ;  and  is- 
mce  of  new  securities.8 

[n  accordance  with  the  Yasuda  suggestion,  a 
•lding  Company  Liquidation  Commission  was 
ablished  by  Imperial  ordinance  in  April  1946 
1  approved  by  SCAP  in  July  of  that  year.  Its 
rpose  is  "to  promote  the  prompt  liquidation  of 
:h  companies  as  may  be  designated  in  accord- 
;e  with  [the]  ordinance  ...  by  receiving  trans- 
of  securities  (including  all  evidences  of  owner- 
p)  and  other  properties  owned  by  them,  and  by 
ninistering  and  disposing  of  such  securities  and 
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other  properties  with  a  view  to  democratizing  the 
ownership  and  management  of  enterprises."  6  Em- 
ployees of  the  companies  are  to  be  given  prefer- 
ential purchase  rights  with  limitation  placed  on 
the  amount  of  securities  that  can  be  purchased  by 
any  individual.  Pending  the  liquidation  of  the 
companies,  the  commission  will  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  business  of  the  holding  companies  and 
determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  zai- 
batsu for  the  property  transferred  to  it.  Upon 
final  liquidation  of  the  properties,  such  compen- 
sation will  be  made  in  nonnegotiable  bonds  of  the 
Japanese  Government  with  a  maturity  date  of  not 
less  than  10  years.  A  Securities  Disposal  Adjust- 
ment Council  will  coordinate  the  disposal  of  securi- 
ties with  respect  to  such  matters  as  time,  price, 
quantity,  and  broad  distribution  of  securities. 

The  prevention  of  the  cloaking  and  dissipation 
of  assets  by  the  zaibatsu  has  required  constant  vig- 
ilance on  the  part  of  SCAP  and  constant  improve- 
ment of  his  regulatory  mechanisms.  In  Novem- 
ber 1946  the  original  ordinance  regulating  zaibatsu 
enterprises  was  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  re- 
stricted companies,  their  subsidiaries,  and  affiliates 
from  acquiring  shares  of  other  companies  except 
as  permitted  by  special  decree.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  decree,  officers  and  employees  of  restricted 
nonfinancial  companies  are  prohibited  from  acquir- 
ing shares  of  other  companies  for  the  account  of 
such  companies,  and  officers  of  restricted  companies 
are  required  to  resign  their  directorships  in  others. 
Contracts  between  restricted  companies,  subsid- 
iaries, and  others  which  restrict  competition  in 
production,  sale  and  distribution  of  or  trade  in 
goods  are  prohibited  except  as  permitted  by  de- 
cree, and  all  such  existing  contracts  are  null  and 
void.  The  decree  requires  restricted  companies  to 
divest  themselves  of  all  share  holdings  in  other 
companies.  Their  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  must 
take  such  action  toward  all  share  holdings  which 
they  have  acquired  since  December  8,  1945. 

As  a  first  step  in  its  operations,  the  Holding 
Company  Liquidation  Commission  selected  five 
principal  holding  companies  for  dissolution — Mit- 
sui, Mitsubishi,  Yasuda,  Sumitomo,  and  Fuji  In- 
dustrial.   These  have  surrendered  the  bulk  of 


4  SCAP  Directive  AG  004  (Oct.  31,  1945)  ESS. 

8  SCAP,  Summation  of  Non-Military  Activities  in  Japan 
and  Korea,  no.  3,  Dec.  1945,  p.  147. 

'  Japanese  Government  Official  Gazette,  no.  14,  Apr.  20, 
1946. 
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their  securities  to  the  Commission  and  have  sub- 
mitted liquidation  plans.  The  Mitsui,  Mitsu- 
bishi, and  Yasuda  top  holding  companies  have 
voted  their  own  dissolution  and  have  adopted 
resolutions  authorizing  the  first  steps  toward  ac- 
tual liquidation.  The  other  two  have  been  de- 
layed because  they  must  dispose  of  operating  prop- 
erties before  they  can  liquidate.7  In  addition,  Ja- 
pan's two  largest  export-import  firms,  one  a  Mitsui 
concern  and  the  other  a  Mitsubishi  enterprise,  are 
in  the  first  stages  of  liquidation.  In  December 
1946,  60  additional  zaibatsu  were  designated  for 
dissolution.  The  companies  which  are  on  the  re- 
stricted list  but  have  not  yet  been  designated  for 
liquidation  are  subject  to  supervision  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance  and  SCAP,  and  many  of  them  will 
probably  be  subject  to  dissolution  in  the  future. 

In  January  1946,  a  SCAP  directive  ordered  the 
removal  and  exclusion  of  undesirable  personnel 
from  public  office.8  This  directive  was  of  course 
motivated  by  considerations  extending  well  be- 
yond the  zaibatsu  problem  and  called  for  a  purge 
which  was  more  extensive  than  that  required  on 
the  basis  of  the  zaibatsu  problem  alone.  It  affects 
zaibatsu  personnel  who  at  any  time  between  July 
7,  1937,  and  September  2,  1945,  occupied  a  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  director,  adviser,  auditor,  or 
manager  of  certain  industrial  and  financial  con- 
cerns or  any  other  bank  development  company  or 
institution  whose  foremost  purpose  was  assisting 
in  militaristic  aggression.  The  first  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  specific  industrial  and  financial 
leaders  were  made  in  February  1947  when  56  mem- 
bers of  10  zaibatsu  were  designated  for  purging 
action  under  this  directive.  This  action  supple- 
ments the  earlier  resignation  of  important  zaibatsu 
officers  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  start  of 
the  occupation. 

In  March  1947  the  Japanese  Diet  approved  an 
antitrust  law  which  forbids  entrepreneurs  from 
effecting  a  private  monopolization,  undertaking 
any  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  or  employing 
unfair  methods  of  competition.    It  prohibits  par- 


'  SCAP,  Summation,  no.  13,  Oct.  1946,  p.  216. 

'  Orders  from  SCAP  to  Japanese  Government,  AG  091-1 
(Jan.  4, 1946) ,  GS,  APO  500. 

*  SCAP,  Summation,  Aug.  1946,  p.  218. 

w  SCAP,  Summation,  Nov.  1946,  p.  255 ;  Dec.  1946,  p.  216. 

a  Japanese  Government  bill  no.  51,  Minister  of  Finance 
no.  9,  Securities  and  Exchange  Law,  Feb.  25,  1947. 
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ticipation  in  agreements  which  would  impose  cer- 
tain restrictions  upon  foreign  trade.    Undue  dis- 
parities  in  bargaining  power  between  an  entre- 1 
preneur  and  his  competitors  are  to  be  eliminated;  i 
the  formation  of  holding  companies  is  prohibited, 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  acquisition  by  com-' 
panies  of  stocks  in  other  companies,  and  mergers 
must  be  authorized  by  a  fair-trade  commission  i 
An  officer  or  employee  of  a  company  cannot  con 
currently  hold  a  position  as  an  officer  in  anothei 
company  if  the  two  companies  are  in  competitior 
with  one  another  or  if  one  fourth  or  more  of  th< 
officers  of  either  of  the  two  companies  are  con 
currently  holding  positions  as  officers  of  a  thin 
company.    The  law  specifically  exempts  from  it 
provisions  natural  monopolies,  enterprises,  and 
certain  associations  for  which  special  laws  exist 
and  rights  under  patent,  trade-mark,  and  copy 
right  laws.   A  fair-trade  commission  is  to  be  estab 
lished  to  insure  proper  operation  of  the  law. 

SCAP  has  also  ordered  the  Japanese  Govern 
ment  to  dissolve  all  control  associations,  to  repeal 
all  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  them,  ani 
to  create  proper  governmental  agencies  to  insur, 
adequate  distribution.9  The  Japanese  Govern 
ment  has  already  issued  regulations  designed  t 
eliminate  more  than  2,000  control  associations  am 
companies  which  have  monopolized  control  func 
tions  in  the  allocation  of  basic  raw  materials  sucl 
as  coal,  iron  and  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  am 
critical  chemicals.  Suitable  governmental  agen 
cies  are  being  established  to  assume  temporaril 
the  control-association  functions  that  are  neede 
for  the  allocation  of  goods.10 

In  February  1947  the  Diet  passed  a  securitie 
and  exchange  act 1X  designed  to  secure  informatio 
relating  to  the  flotation  of  securities  by  joint-stoc 
companies  and  joint-stock  limited-liability  pari 
nerships  by  requiring  them  to  disclose  certain  dat 
before  they  can  issue  securities.  The  informatio. 
requirements  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  tl 
United  States  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  S< 
curities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  The  effect  c 
the  Japanese  act  upon  the  zaibatsu  will  be  to  fore 
them  to  release  information  regarding  their  assel 
and  business  activities  which  has  hitherto  bee 
unavailable  to  the  general  public  in  Japan.  Tl 
act,  it  is  hoped,  will  assist  in  making  managemei 
more  responsive  to  public  opinion. 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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EPORT  ON  PREPARATORY  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  IRO 


David  Per  singer 


On  July  1,  1947,  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  care,  maintenance,  repatriation,  and  resettlement  of 
almost  one  million  refugees  and  displaced  persons  still  living 
in  temporary  quarters  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and 
the  Far  East.  The  Preparatory  Commission  will  reconvene 
in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on  July  15, 1947. 


paratory  Commission  for  the  International 
ugee  Organization 

l?he  work  which  the  Preparatory  Commission 
the  International  Refugee  Organization  took 
I  on  July  1,  1947,  has  heretofore  been  carried 
by  the  United  Nations  Eelief  and  Rehabilita- 
1  Administration  (UNRRA)  and  the  Inter- 
'ernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGC). 
RRA  was  established  during  the  war  to  care  for 
sons  displaced  by  the  war ;  IGC  was  set  up  in 
8  to  care  for  refugees  from  Nazi  oppression, 
mandate  was  extended  in  1943  to  include  all 
ugees  anywhere  who,  as  a  result  of  events  in 
rope,  had  to  leave  or  might  have  to  leave  their 
ntries  because  of  danger  to  their  lives  or  liber- 
on  account  of  their  race,  religion,  or  political 
efs.  Both  UNRRA  and  IGC  ceased  opera- 
is  on  June  30,  1947. 

pe  of  the  Commission's  Undertaking 

'he  responsibility  which  the  Preparatory  Com- 
sion  assumes  is  formidable.  The  best  esti- 
;es  now  available  indicate  that  the  Commission 
3t  be  prepared  to  provide  care  and  mainte- 
ce  for  a  total  of  879,950  refugees  and  displaced 
sons.  Most  of  these  are  now  residing  in  Ger- 
iy,  Austria,  and  Italy.1  The  Commission  must 
>  be  prepared  to  begin  as  promptly  as  possible 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  repatriation  or 
tl  protection  and  resettlement  of  a  total  of 
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1,345,912  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  This 
number  includes  those  mentioned  above  who  will 
need  care  and  maintenance  and,  in  addition,  465,- 
962  who  are  at  present  supporting  themselves  but 
who  are  entitled  to  international  protection  in  civil 
status  and  aid  in  becoming  permanently  settled. 

The  foregoing  totals  are  regarded  by  the 
Preparatory  Commission  as  estimated  maxima ;  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  smaller. 

Developments  Leading  to  the  Creation  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization 

In  February  1946  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  decided  that  the  problem  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  was  international 
in  character  and  that  an  organization  should  be 
established  to  deal  with  it.  The  constitution  of 
the  International  Refugee  Organization  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N.  in 
December  1946  and  deposited  for  signature  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.  It  will  come 
into  force  when  15  states  have  signed  it  without 
reservation,  provided  the  total  of  their  assigned 
contributions  as  set  out  in  an  appendix  to  the  con- 

1  Germany  657,500 ;  Austria  128,500 ;  Italy  36,000 ;  Afri- 
ca, Near  Bast,  and  India  30,000;  Europeans  in  Shanghai 
10,000;  and  17,950  in  various  parts  of  Europe  outside 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Included  in  the  number 
last  mentioned  are  such  refugees  as  the  Spanish  Repub- 
licans now  living  in  France. 
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stitution  amounts  to  75  percent  of  the  total  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947.  This  budget  was  estab- 
lished at  $151,060,500  plus  an  administrative 
budget  of  $4,800,000. 

Interim  Measures 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N.  adopted  an 
agreement  on  interim  measures  providing  that  the 
signers  of  the  IRO  Constitution  constitute  a  Pre- 
paratory Commission  for  the  IRO.  According  to 
paragraph  3  of  this  agreement  on  interim  meas- 
ures the  Preparatory  Commission,  after  agree- 
ment with  existing  organizations  dealing  with  ref- 
ugees and  displaced  persons,  could  assume  the 
functions  of  these  organizations  pending  the 
establishment  of  IRO,  if  this  became  essential  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  orderly  transfer  to  the 
IRO. 

First  Session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
February  1947 

The  Preparatory  Commission  convened  in  Feb- 
ruary 1947  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  set  up  its 
Secretariat  under  the  direction  of  its  elected  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  Operat- 
ing funds  were  loaned  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  be  repaid  out  of  con- 
tributions to  the  IRO.  The  Preparatory  Com- 
mission directed  its  Executive  Secretary  to  open 
negotiations  with  UNRRA,  the  IGC,  the  govern- 
ments or  authorities  of  the  countries  of  residence 
of  the  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  and  any 
other  governments  and  authorities,  as  appropri- 
ate, in  order  to  perfect  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  operations  to  the  IRO. 

'Present  were  representatives  of  Canada,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  France,  Guatemala,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  During 
the  session,  representatives  of  Australia,  Belgium,  China, 
and  New  Zealand  were  seated.  UNRRA,  the  IGC,  and 
the  ILO  were  represented  in  a  consultative  capacity.  The 
Director  of  the  European  Office  of  the  U.N.  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Refugee  Section  of  the  U.N.  were  present  as  ob- 
servers Also  present  as  an  observer  was  Baron  Con- 
faloniere  of  Italy.  Henri  Ponsot  of  France  was  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Skylstad  of  Norway  was  Vice  Chairman,  and 
Dr.  Sassen  of  Holland  was  Rapporteur.  The  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  was  George  L.  Warren ;  his  ad- 
visers were  William  O.  Hall  and  David  Persinger  of  the 
Department  of  State,  Colonel  Baker  and  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Frost  of  Hq.  European  Command,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Walton  of  USFA. 
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The    Second     Part    of    the    First    Session    of    the 
Preparatory  Commission 

The  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  met 2  for  the  second  i 
time  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on  May  1  and] 
recessed  on  May  21,  1947,  to  reconvene  in  mid- 
July.    The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  receive 
reports  requested  of  the  Executive  Secretary  at 
the  first  meeting  held  in  February  1947,  to  con-i 
sider  the  status  of  government  adherences  to  the 
IRO  constitution,  and  to  take  such  action  as  mighl 
be  indicated  to  bring  the  IRO  into  being,  includ 
ing  provision  for  the  orderly  transfer  to  the  Inter 
national  Refugee  Organization  of  functions  o: 
UNRRA  and  the  Intergovernmental  Committe< 
on  Refugees  which  were  to  be  terminated  on  Jun< 
30, 1947. 

The  meeting  opened  on  a  note  of  pessimism 

since  the  required  number  of  adherences  to  thj 

constitution  had  not  been  received,  and  doubt  wa 

expressed    that    some    governments    which    ha< 

already  signed  the  constitution  ad  referendum 

would  complete  the  necessary  legislative  actions 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  IRO  wouli 

not  come  into  being  by  July  1,  1947.    As  of  Ma 

21, 16  states  had  signed  the  IRO  constitution,  an 

their  total  assigned  contributions  exceeded  75  pei 

cent  of  the  first  year's  budget  established  by  th 

General  Assembly  of  U.N.,  but  most  of  the  signa 

tory  states  had  not  then  ratified  their  signatures 

some  indicated  that  they  would  be  unable  to  do  s 

for  several  months.    After  considering  variov 

proposals  for  bridging  the  gap  which  would  occtf 

on  July  1,  including  a  proposal  to  continue  tl 

IGC  and  UNRRA  for  several  months  after  Jur 

30,  the  Preparatory  Commission  decided  to  invol 

paragraph  3  of  the  interim  agreement  and  t 

assume  IRO  functions  as  of  July  1,  pending  tl 

coming  into  force  of  the  constitution  of  IRO. 

The  Executive  Secretary 

The  Preparatory  Commission  authorized  i 
Executive  Secretary  to  conclude  agreements  wit 
UNRRA  and  the  IGC  for  the  Commission 
assumption  of  functions  relative  to  refugees  ar 
displaced  persons,  to  conclude  necessary  agre 
ments  with  the  occupying  authorities  of  Germai 
and  the  appropriate  governments  and  authonti 
of  the  other  countries  in  which  the  refugees  a* 
displaced  persons  are  temporarily  residing,  ai 
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general  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  of 
3  Director  General  of  the  IRO.  The  guide  for 
a  actions  of  the  Executive  Secretary  are  the 
•ms  of  the  IRO  constitution  and  the  interim 
reement,  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Prepara- 
*y  Commission,  and  the  advice  of  the  Advisory 
mmittee. 

e  Advisory  Committee 

During  the  course  of  the  meetings  the  Nether- 
ids,  Belgian,  and  French  Delegations  urged 
i  appointment  of  an  Executive  Committee  of 
j  Preparatory  Commission  to  pass  on  adminis- 
,tive  acts  of  the  Executive  Secretary  during  the 
eriin  period  between  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
n.  The  United  States  Delegation  argued  that 
)  Commission  had  no  power  to  establish  such 
:ommittee  and  that  such  practice  would  be  in- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
ich  clearly  assigns  the  functions  of  policy  mak- 
\  to  the  Council  of  the  IRO,  and  those  of 
ministration  to  the  Director  General;  and  that 
!  organization  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
mid  conform  closely  to  that  planned  for  the 
0.  A  compromise  was  finally  voted,  setting 
an  Advisory  Committee  of  seven  governments 
advise  the  Executive  Secretary  solely  on  the 
m  of  organization  and  the  selection  of  senior 
■sonnel,  the  committee  to  convene  on  June  10. 
rhe  Advisory  Committee  consisted  of  repre- 
tatives  of  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  France,  the 
therlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
ites.  It  is  to  meet  on  the  call  of  its  Chairman, 
Ponsot,  Representative  of  France.  Four  rep- 
entatives  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ids  for  the  Preparatory  Commission 

rhe  Commission  decided  to  invoke  paragraph 
f  the  interim  agreement,  which  provides  that 

expenses  of  the  Commission  may  be  met  from 
ids  voluntarily  advanced  by  member  govern- 
ats  and  funds  transferred  from  other  interna- 
lal  organizations.  Several  member  govern- 
ats  volunteered  to  make  advances  on  their  con- 
mtions  to  the  IRO.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
tes  it  was  believed  that  the  bill  then  pending 
ore  Congress  would  be  amended  to  authorize 

payment  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  in 
r  one  month  of  not  more  than  one  twelfth  of 

United  States  contribution  to  the  IRO.    Such 
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advance  payments  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  IRO  for  the  first  year. 

From  such  funds  as  may  become  available,  the 
Commission  plans  to  operate  from  month  to 
month,  beginning  July  1,  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing annual  IRO  budget:  $11,135,000  for  the 
repatriation  of  150,000  persons ;  $8,430,000  for  the 
emigration  and  reestablishment  in  permanent 
homes  of  150,000  persons;  $100,650,000  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  879,950  persons.  The  total 
operating  budget  is  thus  tentatively  fixed  at  $120,- 
215,000,  approximately  75  percent  of  the  total 
budget  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  U.N. 
when  it  drafted  the  IRO  constitution. 

Emergency  Staff 

The  next  important  issue  before  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  was  the  employment  by  the  end 
of  June  of  a  staff  large  enough  and  experienced 
enough  to  carry  on  the  work  being  done  by 
UNRRA  and  the  IGC.  It  was  apparent  that  a 
number  of  experienced  field  workers  were  needed 
and  that  only  UNRRA  and  the  IGC  could  fill  that 
need  quickly.  In  view  of  the  desire  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  to  make  a  new  attack  on 
the  problem,  while  at  the  same  time  insuring  un- 
interrupted operation,  it  was  decided  to  authorize 
the  Executive  Secretary  to  employ  by  July  1  as 
many  of  the  UNRRA  and  IGC  personnel  as  he 
deemed  necessary  but  to  employ  them  subject  to 
such  readjustments  as  might  later  have  to  be  made 
in  building  a  permanent  staff.  He  was  further 
instructed  to  make  arrangements  for  considering 
all  applications  for  permanent  employment  on  the 
basis  of  individual  qualifications,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  hire  a  permanent  staff  by  the  end  of 
September.  The  Advisory  Committee  will  assist 
the  Executive  Secretary  in  the  selection  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  staff. 

Conclusion 

The  Preparatory  Commission  has  decided  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  caring  for  and,  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  reestablishing  in  permanent 
homes  about  one  million  persons  of  many  nation- 
alities and  diverse  cultural  backgrounds.  Clearly, 
it  is  a  task  that  cannot  be  performed,  even  during 
the  few  months  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  IRO, 
without  the  full  support  of  many  governments. 
In  particular,  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
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United  States  is  essential.     If  the  Commission 
should  fail  to  receive  adequate  funds,  the  burden 
it  is  preparing  to  assume  will  fall  back  upon  the 
governments  and  authorities  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  refugees  and  displaced  persons  are  now 
located.     This  means  that  almost  60  percent  of 
the  million  persons  would  become  the  charges  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
be  cared  for  by  the  military  authorities  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.     It  is,  therefore,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  the  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  themselves  that  the 
Preparatory  Commission  maintain  continuity  of 
service    following    the    end    of    operations    of 
UNRRA  and  the  IGC,  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  speed  the  entry  into  force  of  the  constitution 
of  the  IRO,  and  that  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  who  have  not  yet  signed  the  constitution 
be  urged  to  do  so.3 

The  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  IRO  will 
reconvene  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on  July  15, 
1947. 


3  On  July  1,  1947,  the  President  signed  S.  J.  Res.  77, 
(Public  L.  146) ,  which  provided  for  U.S.  membership  in  the 
International  Refugee  Organization. 


U.S.  Becomes  IVIember  of  International 
Refugee  Organization 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  1] 
I  have  just  signed  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  accept  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization.  Pursuant  to  this 
authorization  I  have  also  signed,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  necessary  instrument  of  accept- 
ance, which  will  be  deposited  promptly  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  by  our 
Representative,  the  Honorable  Warren  R.  Austin. 

This  action  constitutes  an  important  step  toward 
the  creation  of  an  operating  specialized  agency 
established  by  the  United  Nations.  I  am  confident 
that,  through  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion, we  shall  give  the  world  new  reason  to  believe 
that  no  problem  is  too  difficult  if  the  nations  firmly 
resolve  to  cooperate  in  solving  it. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  membership  in  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 
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Japanese  Combines — Continued  from  page  60 

Future  Policy 

Although  basic  policy  has  been  formulated  an< 
preliminary  action  taken  toward  the  dissolutioi 
of  the  zaibatsu,  further  steps  must  still  be  taker 
In  order  to  make  the  proposed  program  complete! 
effective  the  stock  of  the  zaibatsu  companies  mug 
be  sold,  the  sources  of  credit  expanded,  the  ta 
system  overhauled,  an  efficient  antitrust  agenc 
established,  and  the  Japanese  public  opinio 
oriented  toward  a  zaibatsu-f  ree  economy. 

Certain  holding  companies  have  transferre 
their  stock  to  the  Holding  Company  Liquidatio 
Commission,  which  has  been  instructed  to  liquidai 
the  concerns  and  sell  their  assets.  Acceptable  ne1 
owners  for  these  shares  will  have  to  be  foum 
The  obvious  possibilities  are  the  employees  of  1 
concerns  involved,  independent  investors,  the  stat 
trade  unions,  and  cooperatives.  The  compositic 
of  the  new  ownership  of  the  Japanese  industry  wil| 
of  course,  be  a  major  determinant  in  shaping  tl 
future  Japanese  economic  system. 

But  in  the  long  run  the  success  of  the  zaibat; 
program  in  Japan  will  depend  upon  the  effects 
these  institutional  changes  on  Japanese  attitud 
and  patterns  of  thought.  The  resurgence  of  e 
cessive  concentrations  of  economic  power  in  o: 
form  or  another  can  be  prevented  only  by  t 
development  of  an  informed  and  independent  pu 
lie  opinion  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  such  conce 
trations  of  power  and  a  government  responsive 
such  public  opinion— such  a  development  must 
our  long-range  objective  in  Japan. 

THE  CONGRESS 

Draft  of  a  Proposed  Provision  Pertaining  to  an  App' 
priatioh  for  Administrative  Expenses:  Communicati 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  drl 
of  a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  an  appropriation  I 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administ 
tion  for  administrative  expenses  of  United  States  agend 
incident  to  the  liquidation  of  United  States  participation 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitati 
Administration.     H.  Doc.  336,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2 

Amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  To  Preserve 
Nationality  of  Citizens  Who  Were  Unable  To  Returnl 
the  United  States  Prior  to  October  14,  1946.     S.  Kept  3 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  518.    4  pp.     0 
vorable  report.] 
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STUDY  OF  CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  TO 
SSURE  POLITICAL  DEFENSE 


The  Problem 

The  essential  task  of  the  Emergency  Advisory 
>mmittee  for  Political  Defense  at  the  present 
ne  is  that  of  preparing  and  submitting  to  the 
nerican  Governments  specific  recommendations 
th  a  view  to  eradication  of  the  remaining  centers 
Axis  influence  in  the  Hemisphere,  in  compliance 
th  Resolution  VII  of  the  Inter- American  Con- 
rence  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  held  in 
lapultepec,  Mexico  in  February  and  March  of 
15. 

rhe  preamble  of  the  aforementioned  Resolution 
arly  states  that  the  measures  already  recom- 
mded  against  Nazi-Fascist  activities  are  based 
the  principle  of  adherence  by  the  American  Re- 
blics  to  democratic  ideals  and  on  the  conviction 
the  participating  governments  that  "the  dis- 
aination  of  totalitarian  doctrines  in  this  Con- 
ent  would  endanger  the  American  democratic 
al". 

rhe  "Political  Defense  of  the  Continent",  to  the 
lization  of  which  this  Committee  must  con- 
bute  within  its  functions,  is  therefore  the  de- 
ise  of  the  "American  democratic  ideal"  against 
ie  dissemination  of  totalitarian  doctrines"  to 
>  the  exact  words  of  Resolution  VII  of  Chapul- 
ec,  which  sums  up  and  reiterates  resolutions  and 
:larations  approved  in  previous  inter- American 
lferences.1  All  the  activities,  all  the  recom- 
ndations  of  this  Committee  should,  therefore,  be 
ded  by  this  criterion  and  construed  according  to 
3  context.  The  defeat  of  Nazi -Fascism  on  the 
tlefield  has  advanced  the  cause  of  democracy 
•rmously,  but  the  democratic  gains,  won  at  heavy 
t  and  sacrifice  may,  however,  be  jeopardized 
ess  the  political  defense  of  the  Continent  is 
lertaken  as  a  permanent  defense  of  the  demo- 
tic system  as  such.  This  interpretation  is  in 
'mony  with  the  directives  of  the  general  policy 
■he  American  Republics  and  with  the  principles 
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on  which  they  have  agreed  to  establish  the  bases  of 
international  society. 

The  American  Republics  have  placed  them- 
selves under  the  symbol  of  democracy  by  solemn 
engagements,  based  on  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
safeguard  and  application  of  democratic  principles 
are  essential  to  good  understanding  among  peoples 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  world;  and 
that,  conversely,  Nazi-Fascist  doctrines,  based  on 
contempt  of  law  and  exaltation  of  force,  cannot 
exist  in  any  country  without,  from  that  very  fact, 
a  threat  arising  to  the  security  of  all  the  rest.  For 
this  reason  the  Committee  believed  it  appropriate 
to  prepare  and  include  the  present  study  in  its 
Third  Annual  Report.  This  study,  although  con- 
taining no  specific  recommendations  such  as  those 
covered  by  the  terms  of  Resolution  VII  of  Mexico, 
is  designed  to  assist  in  analyzing  the  political  and 
social  conditions  of  the  Continent  which  are  at 
the  root  of  the  problem  of  its  political  defense. 

[First  Section  of  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Emer- 
gency Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense.  The  re- 
port was  released  in  Montevideo  on  Jan.  2,  1947.  Pierre 
de  L.  Boal  of  the  U.S.  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
at  the  time  the  report  was  written  and  continued  to  serve 
until  June  30.  For  an  article  on  the  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense,  set  up  by  the  Third  Meet- 
ing of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  1942,  see  Bulletin 
of  Jan.  7, 1945,  p.  3.— Editor.] 

1  Resolution  XI  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  (Panama,  1939) 
on  Protection  of  the  Inter-American  Ideal  against  Sub- 
versive Ideologies;  Resolution  VI  of  the  Second  Meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Re- 
publics (Habana,  1940),  on  Activities  Directed  from 
Abroad  against  Democratic  Institutions;  Resolution  VII 
of  the  the  same  Meeting,  on  Diffusion  of  Doctrines  Tending 
to  Place  in  Jeopardy  the  Common  Inter-American  Demo- 
cratic ideal  or  to  Threaten  the  Security  and  Neutrality  of 
the  American  Republics;  Resolution  XVII  of  the  Third 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1942)  on  Subversive 
Activities. 
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The  Committee  deems  it  timely  to  recall  that 
mere  profession  of  the  general  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, without  unceasing  efforts  to  implement 
them  in  practice,  will  not  achieve  the  political 
conditions  which  are  indispensable  to  the  full  ef- 
fectiveness of  even  the  best  inspired  measures  of 
political  defense. 

The  essential  point  which  it  is  desired  to  bring 
out   is   the   following:   where   the   fundamental 
characteristics  of  democratic  life  are  not  firmly 
established  or  their  development  is  retarded,  the 
capacity  for  resistance  against  the  infiltration  of 
totalitarian  ideologies  and  combat  tactics  is  also 
found  to  be  proportionately  weakened  and  slack- 
ened.   Wherever  there  exist  privileged  minorities 
able  to  exert  arbitrary  pressure ;  wherever  progress 
toward  an  effective  participation  by  the  people  in 
the  choice  and  conduct  of  government  is  retarded ; 
wherever  force  prevails  over  reason;  wherever 
poverty  presses  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  despair 
and  revolt;  wherever  democratic  institutions  are 
tainted  by  deceit  and  venality ;  that  is,  wherever 
democracy  is  not  a  living  and  moving  force,  the 
framework  of  political  defense  loses  its  capacity  of 
resistance  against  forces  which  are  the  antithesis 
of  democracy.    Lip  service  to  democracy,  accom- 
panied by  cynical  denial  of  democratic  practices, 
leads  the  people  to  loss  of  faith  in  its  very  institu- 
tions.   A  system  cannot  effectively  be  defended 
which  is  in  itself  indefensible,  any  more  than  a 
fort  can  be  held  if  its  garrison  is  demoralized  be- 
forehand and  ready  to  surrender  to  the  enemy. 

The  Committee  has  concluded  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  securing  the  best  practical  re- 
sults from  the  measures  it  recommends,  that  in  all 
the  American  countries  there  exist  a  genuinely 
democratic  regime,  free  from  faults  and  weaknesses 
which  would  lower  their  resistance  to  the  infiltra- 
tion and  development  of  totalitarian  doctrines. 

II     Contents  of  the  Present  Study 

The  Committee  therefore  considers  it  timely, 
within  the  spirit  of  Eesolution  VII  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Mexico,  summarily  to  enumerate  and 
define  characteristics  of  democracy  indicating  the 
existence  of  the  most  elementary  conditions  which, 
in  its  opinion,  are  indispensable  before  the  political 
defense  of  any  country  can  be  effectively  assured 
in  face  of  the  ever-present  danger  of  totalitarian 
ideologies,  heavy  with  menace  to  the  happiness  of 
men  and  the  peace  of  nations. 
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The  Committee  also  believes  it  appropriate  to 
refer  to  certain  practices  and  customs  observed  in 
American  countries  which  may  retard  or  thwart 
the  growth  of  democracy  and  into  which  the  citi- 
zens have  fallen  in  the  past,  sometimes  in  complete 
good  faith.  Some  of  these  practices  and  customs 
exist  even  today,  and  are  certainly  symptoms  of 
imperfections  in  democratic  institutions,  and  con- 
sequently indicate  the  existence  of  obstacles  to  po- 
litical defense  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  of  poten- 
tial dangers  to  good  harmony  among  the  American 
Eepublics.  Others  may  reappear  at  any  time,  un- 
less the  dangers  they  represent  are  not  only  born* 
in  mind  but  vigorously  combatted  to  prevent  anj 
resurgence. 

A.  Characteristics  of  a  True  Democracy 

In  its  true  sense,  the  ideal  of  a  democratic  society 
has  nowhere,  as  yet,  been  fully  achieved,  but  all 
free  peoples  must  strive  for  its  attainment. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy  to  recognizi 
the  right  of  each  nation  to  develop  its  institution 
in  accordance  with  its  own  customs  and  tradition 
and  the  special  genius  of  its  own  people.  But  re 
gardless  of  how  much  nations  may  differ  in  thi 
precise  forms  of  their  institutions,  the  essentia 
characteristics  of  democracy  are  everywhere  th 
same.  Wherever  some  of  these  characteristics  ar 
not  applied  or  not  respected,  the  spirit  and  practio 
of  democracy  suffers.  These  essential  character 
istics  are  primarily  those  which  the  Inter- Ameri 
can  Juridical  Committee  defined  and  proclaimed  ii 
the  first  eighteen  articles  of  its  draft  Declaratioi 
of  the  International  Eights  and  Duties  of  Mar 
approved  by  that  Committee  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  o: 
December  31,  1945.  These  principles  are  the  fol 
lowing : 

I.  Eight  to  life 
II.  Eight  to  personal  liberty 

III.  Eight  to  freedom  of  speech  and  of  ea 
pression 

IV.  Eight  to  freedom  of  religious  worship 
V.  Eight  to  freedom  of  assembly 

VI.   Eight  to  freedom  of  association 
VII.   Eight  to  petition  the  government 
VIII.  Eight  to  own  property 
IX.   Eight  to  a  nationality 
X.   Eight  to  freedom  of  family  relations 
XL   Eight  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  arrest 
XII.   Eight  to  a  fair  trial 
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XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
VIII. 


Right  to  participate  in  elections 

Eight  to  work 

Right  to  share  in  benefits  of  science 

Right  to  social  security 

Right  to  education 

Right  to  equality  before  the  law 


.  Specific  Dangers  to  Political  Defense 

The  practical  application  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ples,  wherever  it  occurs,  constitutes  an  assurance 
I  the  existence  and  progress  of  democracy.  De- 
ocracy  may  be  threatened,  however,  by  the  in- 
oduction  into  the  political  society  or  cultural 
fe  of  any  people  of  such  practices  and  customs 
;,  even  without  ostensibly  violating  constitu- 
onal  democratic  principles,  tend  to  undermine 
id  destroy  faith  in  them,  thereby  opening  the 
ay  to  the  establishment  of  totalitarian  regimes, 
ertain  of  these  harmful  practices  may  be  ob- 
rved  even  in  those  countries  where  democracy 
is  attained  its  greatest  development. 
The  impairment  of  democratic  institutions,  that 
to  say,  of  their  fundamental  principles — such 
popular  sovereignty,  individual  freedom,  and 
[uality — generally  arises  from  one  of  two 
urces :  either  the  exercise  of  power  by  an  oppres- 
ve  minority,  or  government  by  a  majority  that 
sregards  the  rights  of  minorities.  Political  de- 
nse becomes  precarious  wherever  the  principles 
popular  sovereignty,  duly  consecrated  in  Amer- 
%n  constitutions  and  guaranteed  by  the  free  op- 
ation  of  representative  institutions,  is  replaced 
r  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man  or  organized 
oup. 

1)  Violation  of  the  Principle  of  Popular  Sov- 
eignty.  Even  where  the  measure  of  civic  re- 
onsibility  of  the  citizens  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
able  them  to  cope  with  the  urgent  and  vital 
oblems  of  their  nation,  it  is  essential  to  the 
velopment  of  that  very  responsibility  that  they 
provided  opportunity  to  participate  fully  and 
ntinuously  in  government.  The  problems  of 
'vernment,  however  serious,  afford  no  justifica- 
)n  for  suppression  of  the  practice  of  popular 
vereignty. 

At  times,  also,  political  venality  on  the  part  of 
ose  who  govern  leads  to  coups  d'etat  which  are 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  previous  govern- 
Mits  to  foster  the  development  of  the  civic  re- 
onsibility  of  the  citizens;  in  turn,  such  coups 
Jtat  continue  to  retard  such  development. 
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It  has  happened  frequently  in  this  Continent, 
as  throughout  the  world,  that  strongly  organized 
minorities  have  succeeded  in  seizing  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  either  for  their  own  per- 
sonal advantage  or  through  motives  which,  to 
them,  seemed  sincerely  patriotic.  In  either  case, 
government  by  these  groups  entails  more  or  less 
serious  restrictions  upon  public  liberty  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  exercise  of  political  rights  by 
the  people  themselves.  Such  governments,  even 
when  they  are  characterized  by  the  sincerity  of 
their  intentions  and  by  the  moderation  of  their 
procedures,  are  the  negation  of  democracy,  the 
manifestations  of  which  they  smother  and  the  very 
concept  of  which  they  aim  to  eliminate. 

Sometimes  a  coup  d'etat  is  brought  about  sud- 
denly by  the  direct  action  of  a  group  which  idol- 
izes force  and  desires  to  impose  its  arbitrary  will 
upon  the  people.  Sometimes  the  way  to  a  coup 
d'etat  is  prepared  for  considerable  periods  of  time, 
through  the  dissemination  of  doctrines  which  un- 
dermine the  resistance  of  the  nations  either  to 
attack  from  abroad  or  from  within.  The  use  of 
such  tactics  by  the  advocates  of  Nazi-Fascist  doc- 
trines has  been  repeatedly  observed. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  democracy,  which 
threatens  to  render  powerless  any  system  of  politi- 
cal defense,  lies  in  the  illegal  dissolution  of  rep- 
resentative bodies — which  constitute  the  most 
significant  application  of  popular  sovereignty — in 
order  to  give  way  to  the  executive  power  which 
assumes  the  exercise  of  legislative  functions  with- 
out the  control  of  the  organs  normally  charged 
with  expressing  the  national  will. 

This  type  of  coup  d'etat  is  almost  always  under- 
taken on  the  pretext  that  the  legislative  bodies  are 
incapable  of  discharging  their  functions  satisfac- 
torily, or  that  they  do  not  adequately  represent 
public  opinion.  Sometimes,  a  need  to  secure  pub- 
lic peace  against  the  danger  of  subversion  of  the 
social  order  is  also  alleged. 

All  these  pretexts  are,  in  reality,  mortal  attacks 
directed  against  democracy  itself.  Criticism 
levelled  in  such  a  spirit  at  institutions  emanating 
from  democracy  is  really  directed  against  democ- 
racy itself,  since  it  is  democracy  that  must  be 
disci-edited  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  order  to 
place  them  under  the  rule  of  any  kind  of  oligarchy, 
political  faction,  military  clique,  or  economic 
group. 
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To  achieve  this  end,  false  and  pernicious  theories 
closely  allied  to  chauvinistic  and  racist  doctrines 
proclaim  that  the  salvation  of  the  people  lies  in 
the  passive  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
State,  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  in  the  interest— it  is  alleged — of  the 
community.  This  means  the  dangerous  fanati- 
cism of  dissolution  of  the  individual  in  the  group, 
of  "national  discipline",  and  "the  strong  state". 
Undoubtedly,  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  must  prevail  over  the  selfish  interests  of 
the  individual,  always  provided  that  his  human 
rights  are  respected.  The  duties  of  the  citizen 
in  representative  government  are,  actually,  an 
obligation  to  the  community ;  and  the  State  can- 
not protect  the  security  and  wellbeing  of  the  citi- 
zens unless  they,  in  turn,  individually  fulfill  their 
trust. 

However,  this  democratic  concept  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  totalitarian  dogma  which  de- 
mands the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  man  on  the 
altar  of  the  State,  a  dogma  which  nourished  one 
of  the  most  nefarious  ideological  scourges  of  our 
times.  In  the  face  of  this  pernicious  dogma,  it 
must  loudly  be  proclaimed  that  the  State  exists 
essentially  to  serve  man  and  man  does  not  exist 
to  be  enslaved  by  the  State. 

Violations  of  the  principle  of  popular  sover- 
eignty may  present  themselves  under  numerous 
aspects,  but  as  regards  the  nations  of  this  Conti- 
nent they  appear  principally  under  the  forms 
enumerated  below;  by  reason  of  their  frequency 
and  importance  these  political  phenomena  merit 
special  attention. 

a)  Governments  tending  to  personal  rule.  Fre- 
quently, in  American  countries,  a  type  of  cult  has 
been  established,  officially  or  otherwise,  around 
the  person  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  a 
blind  faith  has  arisen  in  his  personal  capacity 
rather  than  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  laws. 

Governments  have  been  formed  in  this  manner 
of  an  all-absorbing  personalistic  character  sup- 
ported by  fanatical  devotion  to  one  man,  in  whom 
public  salvation  is  supposed  to  reside, — govern- 
ments in  which  the  Executive  Power  is  so  well 
entrenched  that  it  can  violate  democratic  institu- 
tions with  impunity.  This  type  of  government, 
even  though  it  may  seem  to  respect  the  forms  of 
democracy,  is  in  fact  dictatorial  or  tyrannical. 
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Governments  of  democratic  countries  should  be 
strictly  impersonal.  The  discredit  of  representa- 
tive institutions  and  the  weakening  of  the  legal 
system  open  the  way  to  the  development  of  totali- 
tarian ideas. 

It  is  necessary  to  combat  political  messianism. 
faith  in  "the  providential  man",  which  leads  tc 
the  stagnation  of  democratic  institutions. 

Free  nations  have  no  Caesars.  They  hav< 
magistrates  who  govern  only  in  the  name  of  th( 
law.  Authority  is  inherent  in  the  laws  and  nol 
in  those  to  whom  their  enforcement  is  entrusted 

~b)  Intervention  of  the  armed  forces  in  interna 
politics.  Generally,  liberty-stifling  coups  d'etai 
are  brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  o' 
the  armed  forces  or  with  their  consent ;  not  infre 
quently,  also,  the  armed  forces  stand  ready  to  settlf 
political  difficulties  by  arms,  either  by  overthrow 
ing  the  government  or  by  eliminating  the  organs 
of  the  opposition.  Finally,  it  sometimes  happen: 
that  the  armed  forces  appropriate  public  author 
ity  to  themselves.  This  is  the  political  phenome 
non  of  "pronunciamientos",  unfortunately  too  fre 
quent  in  the  American  Continent. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  in  perfect  good  fait! 
that  the  armed  forces  act  in  this  fashion,  in  th 
erroneous  belief  that  they  have  the  right  to  tab 
initiatives  of  their  own  in  the  internal  politica 
life  of  their  respective  countries ;  guardians  of  th 
security  of  their  country,  they  imagine  that  the; 
are  also  the  privileged  trustees  of  national  senti 
ment  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  final  authorit; 
to  make  decisions  in  the  interest  of  the  country  ii> 
every  crisis,  and  to  interpret  national  sentimen 
by  weight  of  arms. 

In  others  cases,  arbitrary,  tyrannical  govern 
ments,  illegally  constituted  and  unable  to  find  sup 
port  in  public  opinion,  seek  to  purchase  suppor 
from  the  armed  forces  by  flattery.  The  dignit; 
of  the  latter  should  keep  them  from  becominj 
henchmen  of  such  regimes ;  On  the  contrary,  the; 
should  always  respect  the  laws  and  the  will  of  th 
sovereign  people,  of  which  they  are  no  more  thai 
a  part  and  a  product. 

When  persons  of  all  ranks  of  the  armed  force 
are  assimilated  with  their  countrymen,  it  can  b 
expected  that  they  will  act  individually,  as  privat 
citizens,  in  every  domestic  crisis  in  which  demc 
cratic  institutions  are  threatened  by  force,  but  i 
such  assimilation  does  not  occur  and  they  fori 
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distinct  political  body  within  the  nation,  the 
mger  will  always  exist  that  they  may  become 
te  instruments  of  civilian  or  military  anti-demo- 
•atic  minorities.   . 

The  precise  function  of  the  armed  forces  is  to 
larantee  the  security  of  the  country  in  time  of 
ar  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  legitimate  organs 
:  popular  sovereignty  at  all  times. 
Experience  has  shown  that  one  of  the  most 
rious  threats  to  democracy  and  liberty  consists  in 
ie  interference  of  the  military  authorities  in 
Jitical  affairs.  In  countries  where  the  f unction- 
g  of  the  government  is  dependent  on  the  wishes 
the  armed  forces,  democracy  does  not  exist,  and 
ere  appears  a  grave  menace  ipso  facto  of  totali- 
rian  infiltration  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
ighboring  countries. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  survival  of  democ- 
cy  strictly  to  prevent  any  undue  interference  by 
e  armed  forces,  as  a  class,  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
i  affairs,  which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  civil 
thorities  or  of  the  representative  political  bodies. 
c)  Pressure  on  the  authority  of  the  State  by 
momic  interests.  Another  form  of  violation 
popular  sovereignty  occurs  when  economic  or 
ancial  groups  directly  influence  the  powers  of 
3  State,  seeking  to  exploit  their  own  or  any 
ler  country  for  purely  selfish  purposes,  without 
isideration  of  the  welfare  or  social  aspirations 
the  people,  or  of  the  democratic  ideal  which  is 
i  basis  of  American  political  institutions. 
Should  economic  and  financial  oligarchies  of 
3at  capitalists  or  great  landholders  at  any  time 
empt  to  perpetuate  in  America  methods  of  ex- 
)itation  of  labor  without  relation  to  the  equitable 
itribution  of  the  fruits  thereof,  they  would  be- 
ne threats  to  the  political  defense  of  the  Con- 
ent,  not  only  because  they  would  create  fertile 
)und  for  totalitarian  agitation  but  because,  fur- 
srmore,  they  might  often  be  disposed  to  implant 
zi-Fascist  methods  of  repression  in  order  to 
intain  the  people  in  subjection, 
ft  is  equally  inadmissible,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  professional,  management,  labor  or  other  or- 
nizations,  for  political  ends  and  outside  of  the 
;itimate  exercise  of  the  right  to  strike,  should 
ploy  illegal  and  coercive  anti-democratic  pres- 
•e  methods  in  order  to  make  their  will  prevail 
)itrarily  over  that  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
i)  Anti-democratic  activity  in  political  life,  in 
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the  name  of  religion,  or  against  religious  freedom. 
Religious  beliefs,  which  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  spirit  of  man,  may  be  exploited  for 
political  ends  incompatible  with  real  democracy. 
If,  making  use  of  the  spiritual  hold  of  any 
religion,  political  pressure  is  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  impairing  the  rights  of  man,  democracy 
is  threatened  and  a  way  is  opened  to  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  totalitarian  systems. 

The  American  Continent  shelters  believers  of 
diverse  religions  and  innumerable  sects,  as  well  as 
persons  who  profess  no  religion  whatsoever.  All 
of  them  should  be  assured  the  right  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  conscience  and  to  express  their 
convictions  freely.  The  activity  of  a  group  or  an 
individual,  in  the  name  of  religion,  or  against  a 
religion,  to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
or  arbitrarily  to  impose  their  system  upon  a  na- 
tion, threatens  democratic  ideals  and  impairs  the 
political  defense  of  the  Continent. 

2)  Violation  of  the  Principle  of  Individual  Lib- 
erty. Individual  freedom  and  security  of  man, 
in  his  person  and  in  his  actions,  are  the  bases  of 
the  social  structure  according  to  democratic  con- 
cepts, and  should  be  limited  only  by  reason  of  the 
collective  interest. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  denrocracies 
lack  capacity  for  resistance  against  the  ideological 
attack  of  the  totalitarians,  on  the  ground  that  their 
respect  for  individual  freedom  allows  agents  and 
propagandists  of  enemy  doctrines  to  carry  out 
their  nefarious  activities  under  the  protection  of 
the  very  laws  they  strive  to  destroy. 

Even  were  it  considered  that  the  use  of  liberty 
might  lead  to  abuses  which  spell  danger  to  democ- 
racy, still  more  dangerous  on  the  other  hand 
would  be  actions  restricting  liberty  which  might 
drag  democracy  down  the  incline  that  leads  to 
totalitarianism. 

Democracy  possesses  all  the  political  weapons 
necessary  to  fight  its  enemies ;  it  becomes  more  vul- 
nerable, however,  when  it  discards  the  means  of 
defense  that  are  its  own  in  order  to  oppose  the 
totalitarians  with  the  weapons  which  are  theirs, 
that  is  to  say,  arbitrary  and  despotic  measures 
based  on  disregard  of  the  rights  and  individual 
dignity  of  the  citizens. 

It  is  not  with  intolerance  and  violence  that  the 
dogmas  of  intolerance  and  violence  should  be 
fought ;  on  the  contrary,  against  the  "metaphysics 
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of  slavery"  must  be  raised  the  "logic  and  ethics  of 
freedom". 

The  draft  Declaration  of  the  International 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  of  the  Inter- American 
Juridical  Committee,  recognizes  certain  limita- 
tions to  the  exercise  of  individual  rights,  founded 
above  all  on  the  principle  that  this  exercise  is  lim- 
ited by  the  fact  that  each  individual  must  respect 
the  rights  of  others. 

Other  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  individual 
freedoms  recognized  in  the  aforementioned  draft 
Declaration  are  those  imposed  by  the  needs  of 
public  order,  morals,  health  and  national  or  con- 
tinental security. 

It  is  fitting  to  recognize  that  the  American 
Governments  have  in  general  shown  more  respect 
for  individual  freedom  than  many  governments 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  also  appropriate, 
however,  to  mention  certain  abuses  in  this  regard 
which  render  political  defense  of  the  Continent 
difficult. 

a)  Abuse  of  extraordinary  powers.  The  con- 
stitutions of  almost  all  of  the  American  Eepublics 
establish,  among  the  attributes  of  the  Executive, 
the  power  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
emergency  and  to  decree,  in  consequence,  the 
suspension  of  individual  guarantees. 

This  authority  has  often  been  abused,  in  order 
to  govern  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  to  impair 
with  impunity  the  liberty  and  security  of  the 
citizens.  It  is  undoubtedly  useful  that  govern- 
ments may  occasionally  employ  extraordinary 
powers ;  but  these  powers  are  only  justified  in  case 
of  public  calamity,  violent  disturbances,  or  na- 
tional peril,  and  may  never  be  employed  in  the 
selfish  interest  of  those  who  govern,  since  this 
would  create  precisely  the  atmosphere  of  violence 
and  oppression  most  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
totalitarian  ideas. 

Doubtless  the  very  rights  of  the  community  may 
justify  isolated  exceptions  in  case  of  urgent  and 
unmistakeable  danger.  In  its  comments  on  the 
right  to  personal  liberty  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee  recognizes  that  the  state,  by 
general  laws,  may  provide  for  "cases  of  public 
emergency  in  which  the  public  safety  prevails  over 
the  right  of  the  individual" ;  but  were  these  excep- 
tions to  become  the  rule,  freedom  would  cease  to 

exist. 

b)  Violations  of  individual  freedom,  not  based 
on   extraordinary   measures.     In   the   American 
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countries  in  general  it  can  be  observed  that  while 
the  judiciary  is  imbued  to  a  high  degree  with/a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  is  as  a  whole  notably  independent  of  political 
interference,  the  same  cannot  always  be  said  of 
other  officials  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
public  order. 

Occasionally,  for  this  reason,  the  citizen  has  been 
exposed  to  arbitrary  acts  and  even  to  considerable 
violence  committed  against  his  person  or  his  prop- 
erty.   Arbitrary  imprisonment  and  mistreatment 
of  detained  persons  constitute  an  exceedingly  seri- 
ous violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  democratic  system,  that  of  personal  security. 
This  would  be  even  more  harmful  if  it  were  toler- 
ated through  the  indifference  of  those  who  govern. 
The  rights  set  forth  in  the  draft  Declaration  of 
the  International  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  by  the 
Inter- American  Juridical  Committee  include  se- 
curity from  arrest  "except  upon  warrant  duly  is- 
sued in  accordance  with  the  law,  unless  the  person 
is  arrested  "flagrante  delicto'''  and  also  include  "the 
right  to  a  prompt  trial  and  to  proper  treatment 
during  the  time  he  is  in  custody". 

3)  Violation  of  the  Principle  of  Equality,  a) 
Racial  or  religious  discrimination.  The  ethni« 
and  religious  diversity  of  the  American  Continem 
is  one  of  its  more  widespread  and  valuable  charac 
teristics.  The  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  eacl 
ethnic  or  religious  group  is  basic  to  the  defense  o: 
democracy  against  the  regimenting  tactics  o: 
totalitarianism. 

The  presence  of  persons  of  different  racial  an( 
ethnic  origins  is  evident  in  all  the  American  coun 
tries.  Unfortunately  there  may  also  be  observec 
evidences  of  racial  antagonism  and  even  hatred 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  persons  belonging 
to  a  given  race  arrogate  to  themselves  an  unjusti 
fiable  superiority  over  those  of  different  ethni 
origins,  who  are  subjected  to  discriminatory  meas 
ures  which  are  always  humiliating  and  sometime 
inhuman.  These  evidences — which  in  extrem 
cases  may  become  so  thoroughly  barbarous  as  faith 
fully  to  reflect  Nazi  mentality  and  its  racial  th( 
ories_are  the  very  negation  of  democracy. 

Those  who  are  the  object  of  such  discriminatio 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  faith  in  democrac: 
and  of  becoming  fertile  ground  for  the  propagatio 
of  contrary  doctrines. 

b)  Economic  inequality.   Countries  where  poli 

ical  emancipation  is  not  accompanied  by  an  in 
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>vement  in  the  material  welfare  of  the  people 
naturally  exposed  to  the  triumph  of  totali- 
ian  propaganda.  Peoples  would  have  no  interest 
defending  purely  fictitious  regimes  of  equality 
ich  gave  them  nothing  more  than  misery  to- 
her  with  daily  hard  labor,  and  in  their  despera- 
ti  would  let  themselves  be  carried  away  by 
atever  propaganda  offered  them  hope  of  a  better 
terial  lot. 

VTiere  economic  democracy  does  not  exist,  polit- 
l  democracy  is  illusory  and  cannot  be  lasting, 
s  essential,  therefore,  to  watch  over  the  appli- 
ton  of  the  principles  solemnly  consecrated  in  the 
ious  inter- American  conferences,  assuring  to 
men  an  equitable  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
les  of  the  earth  and  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
)  Regimentation  of  Individuals  and  Public 
mon,  and  Exaltation  of  Nationalism,  a)  Reg- 
ntetion  of  individuals  and  public  opinion, 
ong  the  practices  that  weaken  democracy,  and 
:efore  lessen  its  capacity  for  resistance  against 
Nazi-Fascist  tactics  of  ideological  infiltration, 
methods  borrowed  from  the  totalitarian  states 
ch  tend  to  the  regimentation  of  individuals  and 
lie  opinion  by  means  of  official  imposition  of 
tical  or  other  doctrines,  or  the  systematic  sup- 
ssion  of  opinions  opposed  to  these  doctrines  or 
;overnment  policy. 

here  have  been  created  in  some  countries,  as 
gral  parts  of  the  structure  of  government,  and 
ntained  at  public  expense,  organs  of  official 
paganda  especially  designed  to  praise  the  gov- 
nent  and  by  artificial  and  demagogic  means  to 
ieve  for  it,  with  devious  and  anti-democratic 
poses,  an  atmosphere  of  popularity ;  thus  it  is 
?ht  to  establish  a  state  of  mind  of  fanatical 
tisanship  for  those  in  power,  quite  distinct 
u  the  reasoned  support,  by  a  majority,  of  its 
ly  chosen  democratic  government.  To  this 
pose  methods  have  been  employed  greatly  dif- 
ng  from  a  government's  constructive  efforts  to 
5lop  the  civic  responsibility  of  citizens  and  of 
ocratic  institutions  through  the  teaching  and 
;tice  of  democracy. 

hese  procedures  are  dangerous  in  that  they 
ually  suppress  free  criticism  of  governmental 
—which  is  inherent  in  the  democratic  tradi- 
— and  reduce  public  opinion  to  such  a  state 
•assivity  and  submission  that  it  is  ready  to  al- 
ltself  to  be  contaminated  and  dominated  by 
htarian  doctrines  without  resistance.  They 
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are  the  more  dangerous  when  carried  out  through 
political  organizations  of  a  military  character  sim- 
ilar to  the  Nazi  or  Fascist  storm-troops. 

o)  Exaltation  of  nationalism.  However,  the 
greatest  danger  of  regimentation  of  public  opin- 
ion— especially  when  exercised  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  government — lies  in  the  attainment 
of  such  regimentation  by  means  of  exaggerated 
exaltation  of  nationalist  sentiment.  Thus  is 
achieved,  in  accordance  with  totalitarian  tactics, 
submergence  of  the  personality  of  the  citizens  and 
complete  renunciation  of  their  individual  rights 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  fanatic  concept  of  force. 

This  type  of  nationalism  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  totalitarian  ideologies  that  the  very  word 
"nationalism"  has  now  taken  on  an  equivocal 
meaning  and  automatically  evokes  the  idea  of 
Nazi-Fascism.  In  its  essence  it  contains  an  idea 
of  comparison  unfavorable  to  other  nations,  and, 
as  a  result,  a  germ  of  unhealthy  rivalries  which 
inevitably  degenerate  into  feelings  of  hostility. 
Men  can  and  should  love  their  native  country 
above  all  others;  but  aggressive  nationalism  and 
hatred  of  foreigners  are  the  very  beginnings  of 
Nazi-Fascism.  This  all-absorbing  nationalism 
is  the  mytli  with  which  people  are  deceived  and 
transported  toward  dictatorship  and  totalitarian 
slavery.  It  strongly  arouses  a  feeling  of  animos- 
ity toward  other  peoples,  which  sooner  or  later 
demands  war  as  its  supreme  tribute. 

The  soil  of  America  is  unfortunately  furrowed 
with  traces  of  ancient  wars  and  of  more  recent 
conflicts.  Violent  national  and  regional  preju- 
dices are  likely  to  revive  old  hates  which  the  Pan 
American  ideal  aims  to  abolish  forever.  The 
ultra-nationalist  spirit,  essentially  proud  and  ag- 
gressive, resorts  to  praise  of  military  glories  and 
bellicose  memories,  with  which  it  seeks  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  away  from  their  aspira- 
tions to  liberty  and  peace. 

Any  ideology,  any  doctrine,  any  political  pro- 
gram which  proclaims  a  suspicious  and  hate- 
inspiring  nationalism,  sows  seeds  of  disunion  and 
enmity  and  is  an  obstacle  to  political  defense;  it 
directly  jeopardizes  the  security  of  the  Americas 
and  must  be  regarded  as  an  immediate  and  mortal 
danger  to  continental  harmony. 

C.  Economic  Cooperation 

The  loyal  and  sincere  Pan-American  policy  of 
unity,  carried  out  without  high-handedness  on 
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the  part  of  strong  nations  which  might  wound 
the  dignity  of  the  other  countries,  has  been  until 
now  the  best  bulwark  not  only  against  military 
invasion  of  our  Continent  in  the  recent  war,  but 
also  against  propagation  of  Nazi-Fascist  ideas 
which  might  have  weakened  our  defense.    For 
continuance  in  peaceful  neighborliness  of  the  com- 
mon ideal  which  united  us  during  peril,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  American  peoples  be  firmly 
convinced  that  they  can  discern  the  coming  of  a 
beneficial  change,  not  only  in  the  life  of  individ- 
uals but  also  in  that  of  groups  as  political  entities. 
To  cherish  the  Pan-American  system  of  interde- 
pendence of  nations  and  defend  the  common  dem- 
ocratic ideals  which  give  life  to  such  a  continental 
system,  not  only  as  individuals  must  men  look 
forward  to  safer  and  happier  fear-free  lives,  but 
also  they  must  see  that  the  fulfillment  of  these 
hopes  will  be  guaranteed  by  a  fruitful  economic 
cooperation  between  the  American  countries.    It 
is  indispensable  that  present  collaboration  between 
the  American  nations  become  constantly  more 
practical  and  be  translated  into  an  even  greater 
effort  than  in  the  past  on  the  part  of  technically 
developed  countries  to  help  others  achieve  their 
own  economic  rise. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  unnecessary  barriers 
to  commercial  and  economic  interchange,  as  well 
as  to  interchange  of  ideas  and  persons,  impede 
broader  understanding  and  more  generous  help 
between  peoples. 

Should  there  exist  in  this  Hemisphere  any  inter- 
est which  for  selfish  reasons  attempted  to  hinder 
the  technical  development  and  economic  progress 
of  some  countries,  this  very  attempt  would  retard 
better  understanding  between  the  American  na- 
tions. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  interests  exist  which 
up  to  the  present  have  remained  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  used  them  to  collaborate  with  the 
Axis  in  the  struggle  against  the  democracies:  the 
influence  of  such  persons  on  the  economic  power 
such  interests  represent  must  be  eliminated  as  a 
potential  danger  to  the  unity,  security  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  Continent. 

The  economic  democracy  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 3,  letter  6,  of  the  preceding  section,  must 
obtain  not  only  for  the  life  of  individuals  within 
their  own  countries  but  also  for  relations  between 
the  American  countries. 
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The  Committee  for  Political  Defense  believ 
that  the  principles  dealt  with  in  the  first  part  < 
this  study  constitute  the  very  substance  of  tl 
political  system  it  is  called  upon  to  defend; 
believes  that  such  defense  is  weakened  in  the  mea 
ure  that  these  principles  are  affected  by  the  han 
f  ul  circumstances  indicated  in  the  second  part  j 
this  same  study. 

This  Committee  considers  that  the  way  of  li 
chosen  by  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  subsist 
disappear  according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  ti 
American  Governments  in  obtaining  the  since, 
warm,  and  responsible  support  of  all  the  peop  • 
of  this  Continent  for  the  democratic  ideal. 

If  we  wish  to  defeat  for  all  time  the  totalitari; 
creed  of  violence,  oppression,  and  hate  which.: 
lately  plunged  half  the  world  into  darkness,  a: 
still  constitutes  a  potential  threat  to  humanity,. i 
must  make  of  democracy  in  our  countries  sort 
thing  more  than  a  word ;  we  must  make  it  a  livi] 
reality,  a  way  of  life  and  of  thought  based 
tolerance,  justice,  and  freedom,  effectively  appli 
in  practice.  Otherwise,  all  organizations  j 
political  defense  will  be  fighting  a  battle  fd 
doomed  to  failure  against  an  enemy  who  can  w 
impunity  operate  within  the  lines  and  under  1 
very  banner  of  democracy. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  th: 
are  no  two  ways  in  which  permanently  to  ass: 
an  adequate  political  defense  of  the  Continel 
this  objective  can  only  be  reached  by  giving 
millions  of  men  and  women  of  America  caustl 
feel,  with  no  room  for  doubt,  that  democr: 
constitutes  so  great  a  heritage  that  it  is  wo 
living  for,  and  dying  for  if  necessary. 

It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  in  every  ] 
of  this  Hemisphere  the  fundamental  principlei 
democracy  be  firmly  established  and  protec 
against  every  menace.  Everywhere  and  alv 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  sovereign  po 
resides  only  in  the  people,  and  that  governm: 
are  only  the  people's  servants  and  never  their  t 
ters;  that  men  must  live  free  of  the  fear  of 
arbitrary  threat  to  their  lives,  property,  phyj 
security,  and  personal  dignity;  that  no  one  r: 
be  forcibly  restrained  in  his  expressions,  act; 
movements,  except  to  assure  to  others  a  sinl 
freedom;  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  decentl 
ting,  and  wholesome  conditions  of  life  aw 
economic  security  based  on  a  fair  participatic 
the  common  wealth ;  that  all  men  are  equal,  ^ 
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er  their  race,  religion,  or  social  circumstance, 
id  to  all  must  be  given  equal  opportunity  for  the 
saceful  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  aspirations 
d  welfare ;  and,  finally,  that  the  dangerous  f e- 
hism  of  national  pride  and  susceptibility  must 
rever  give  place  to  a  broader  and  nobler  concept 
all  nations  and  of  all  men,  that  they  may  live 
e  with  another  in  a  well-organized  international 
nety  in  peace,  security  and  dignity. 
Et  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the  American 
•vernments  will  give  their  resolute  attention  to 
:s  far-reaching  problem,  and  that  they  will  de- 
fce  their  greatest  efforts  to  assuring  within  their 
pective  jurisdictions  real  democracy,  which  is 
>  only  effective  safeguard  against  invasion  by 
alitarian  doctrines.     To  this  end  not  only  is 
ict  observance  by  all  the  American  states  of  the 
idamental  rights  of  man  essential,  but  also  it 
ms  most  highly  advisable,  within  the  spirit  of 
suggestion  contained  in  the  report  annexed 
the  draft  Declaration  of  the    International 
?hts  and  Duties  of  Man,  that  a  consultative 
er- American  Committee  be  formed  whose  pur- 
e  it  should  be,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the 


principle  of  national  sovereignty,  to  report  on  the 
progress  of  democracy  in  the  Continent  and  to  of- 
fer constructive  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of 
such  progress  and  the  removal  of  all  obstacles 
which  may  stand  in  its  way. 

The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Polit- 
ical Defense  deems  it  appropriate  that  all  meas- 
ures necessary  to  forestall  the  dangers  which  may 
threaten  the  American  democratic  ideal  be  taken, 
so  that  the  breaches  through  which  Nazi-Fascist 
doctrines  might  infiltrate  may  be  closed.    The 
Committee  states  its  belief  that  the  political  de- 
fense of  the  Continent  against  these  doctrines,  and 
the  dangers  they  represent  for  the  peace  of  the 
peoples,  has,  as  a  necessary  prerequisite,  the  free 
play  of  democratic  institutions  which  are  whole- 
some and  strong  and  constantly  renewed  through 
the  deep,  sincere,  and  real  faith  of  the  citizens. 
Only  thus  will  it  be  possible  to  ring  this  Continent 
from  the  Arctic  ices  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
with  an  impregnable  breastwork  against  invasion 
by  doctrines  of  violence  and  slavery,  so  that  within 
it  the  genius  of  Liberty  may  eternally  watch  over 
the  soil  of  America. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Approval  Recommended  for  Trusteeship  Agreement  for 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  3] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  wish  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  action  en- 
abling this  Government  to  approve  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  for  the  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
which  was  approved  unanimously  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  on  April  2,  1947. 
There  is  attached  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot 
State  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment and  a  memorandum  with  reference  to  its 
negotiation  in  the  Security  Council.1 

The  Trusteeship  Agreement  was  proposed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Security  Council  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  with  certain  changes  which 
were  acceptable  to  the  United  States  Government. 
Its  terms  are  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  this 
Government  and  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  terms  of  the 
Agreement  make  ample  provision  for  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  development  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory,  and  at  the 
same  time  fully  protect  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  taken  an  active  role  from 
the  beginning  in  the  establishment  of  the  trustee- 


ship system  of  the  United  Nations.  I  behti 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  only  fitting,  as  web 
in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  ti 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  should  be  brought  il 
force  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  given  special  consideration  to  whether! 

attached  Trusteeship  Agreement  should  be  si 

mitted  to  the  Congress  for  action  by  a  joint  res,i 

tion  or  by  the  treaty  process.    I  am  satisfied  1 

either  method  is  constitutionally  permissible  J 

that  the  agreement  resulting  will  be  of  the  si 

effect  internationally  and  under  the  suprem 

clause  of  the  Constitution  whether  advised  i 

consented  to  by  the  Senate  or  whether  appr: 

is  authorized  by  a  joint  resolution.    The  int.. 

of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  executio 

this  Agreement  is  such,  however,  that  I  thir 

would  be  appropriate  for  the  Congress,  in  I 

instance,  to  take  action  by  a  joint  resolutio 

authorizing  this  Government  to  bring  the  A|< 

ment  into  effect. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  may  give  early  i 
sideration  to  this  matter. 

Harry  S.  Trum* 

The  White  House 

July  3, 19p 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  3] 

I  have  today  requested  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  authorizing  me  to  approve  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
between  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Agreement  provides  that  the  Marianas,  Caroline, 
and  Marshall  Islands,  formerly  mandated  to  Ja- 
pan, shall  be  placed  under  the  international  trus- 
teeship system  of  the  United  Nations  and  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States.  It  was  approved 
by  the  Security  Council  on  April  2, 1947. 

1  Not  printed. 
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On  this  occasion  I  should  like  to  reaffirm 
I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  that  the  | 
of  the  United  States  is  to  support  the  Unitec 
tions  with  all  its  resources  as  a  permanent 
nership;  this  policy  has  the  support  of  the I 
whelming  majority  of  the  American  peop. 
should  like  also  to  say  again  that  Americ 
long  been  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  demo- 
progress  to  peoples  less  favored  than  we  have 
and  that  we  must  continue  to  justify  them 
fidence  in  us  by  our  policies  and  our  acts. 

This  occasion  serves  to  emphasize  the  stea 
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dherence  of  the  United  States  to  these  principles. 
)n  presenting  formally  to  the  Security  Council 
n  February  26,  1947,  the  terms  upon  which  we 
rould  be  prepared  to  place  the  former  Japanese 
[andated  Islands  under  international  trusteeship, 
le  United  States  Representative  stated : 

"It  is  the  profound  belief  of  the  Government 
E  the  United  States  and  of  the  American  people 
tat  the  administration  of  these  islands  by  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
ds  .  .  .  agreement 2  would  contribute  both  to  the 
laintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

and  to  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands." 

At  the  same  time,  the  favorable  action  which  the 
Security  Council  has  accorded  the  United  States 
proposals  serves  to  demonstrate  the  faith  of  the 
United  Nations  in  our  pledge  to  administer  the 
territory  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  and  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  United  States,  by  car- 
rying out  fully  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  will 
fulfill  the  obligations  entrusted  to  it  by  the  United 
Nations. 


.5.  Transmits  Information  on  Conditions  in  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 


[Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

On  June  30  the  Secretary  of  State  transmitted 
>  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
>ecially  prepared  reports  containing  information 
i  economic,  social,  and  educational  condi- 
ons  in  the  following  non-self-governing  terri- 
ries  administered  by  the  United  States :  the  Ter- 
tory  of  Alaska,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the 
erritory  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
lands  of  the  United  States.  These  reports  are 
ansmitted  for  information  purposes  pursuant  to 
tide  73(e)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
>ns,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  have  or  assume 
sponsibilities  for  the  administration  of  territories 
lose  peoples  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of 
f-government  .  .  .  accept  ...  the  obligation  .  .  . 
s.  to  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary-General  for  in- 
rmation  purposes,  subject  to  such  limitation  as  security 
d  constitutional  considerations  may  require,  statistical 
d  other  information  of  a  technical  nature  relating  to 
snomic,  social,  and  educational  conditions  in  the  ter- 
:ories  for  which  they  are  respectively  responsible  other 
an  those  territories  to  which  Chapters  XII  and  XIII 
ply. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly 
iring  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  agreed 
)t  to  attempt,  for  the  time  being,  the  task  of  es- 
blishing  criteria  for  determining  the  territories 
hich  are  non-self-governing  territories  within 
e  meaning  of  article  73(e)  of  the  Charter,  the 
nited  States,  as  it  did  last  year,  is  transmitting 
formation  without  prejudice  as  to  the  territories 
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on  which  information  will  in  future  be  sent.  It 
has  not  been  thought  practicable  or  necessary  to 
transmit  information  on  certain  minor  island  pos- 
sessions which  are  uninhabited  or  sparsely  popu- 
lated. 

The  action  by  the  United  States  in  transmitting 
this  information  at  this  time  conforms  with  the 
resolution  on  transmission  of  information  under 
article  73(e)  of  the  Charter,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  last  session.  This 
resolution,  in  part,  "invites  the  Members  trans- 
mitting information  to  send  to  the  Secretary- 
General  by  30  June  of  each  year  the  most  recent 
information  which  is  at  their  disposal." 

The  information  transmitted  by  the  United 
States  was  prepared  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Government  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  respective  territories  and  possessions:  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  prepared  the  reports 
relating  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 
and  the  Navy  Department  prepared  those  relating 
to  American  Samoa  and  Guam. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  this  information,  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public,  will  help  to  keep  persons 
throughout  the  world  currently  informed  of  the 
progress  being  made  in  achieving  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  declaration  regarding  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  which  comprises  chapter  XI  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


:  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1947,  p.  419. 
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Summary  Statement  by  the  Secretary-General 


MATTERS  OF  WHICH  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  IS  SEIZED 
AND  THE  STAGE  REACHED   IN  THEIR  CONSIDERATION 


Pursuant  to  Rule  11  of  the  Provisional  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Security  Council,  I  submit  the 
following  Summary  Statement  of  matters  of 
which  the  Security  Council  is  seized  and  of  the 
stage  reached  in  their  consideration  on  27  June 
1947: 

1.  The  Iranian  Question  {see  document  S/3Ifi) 
[See  Bulletin  of  May  19, 1946,  p.  849 ;  Sept.  22, 

1946,  p.  528 ;  and  Dec.  29,  1946,  p.  1172.] 

2.  Special  Agreements  under  Article  J$  of  the 

Charter  and  the  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  Armed  Force 
[See  Bulletin  of  May  19, 1946,  p.  850,  and  Mar. 
2, 1947,  p.  385.] 

By  letter  dated  30  April  1947  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  (document  S/336) ,  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  forwarded  its  report  on  "General 
Principles  governing  the  organization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Security 
Council  by  Member  Nations  of  the  United 
Nations." 

By  letter  dated  30  April  (document  S/338) ,  the 
Deputy  United  States  Representative  on  the 
Security  Council  requested  that  the  Secretary- 
General  place  this  item  on  the  provisional  agenda 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Security  Council. 

This  item  was  placed  on  the  agenda  at  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eighth  meeting  on  3  June. 
The  general  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  continued  at  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty -ninth,  fortieth  and  forty-first  meetings 
on  5,  10  and  16  June  1946.  At  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-first  meeting  the  Security  Council  com- 
pleted its  general  discussion  and  decided  to  use 
the  report  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  as  a 
working  paper,  studying  it  article  by  article.1 

The  discussion  on  the  separate  articles  of  the 
Report  was  taken  up  at  the  one  hundred  and  f  orty- 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/382,  June  20,  1947. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/392,  June  27, 1947. 
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second  meeting  on  18  June  and  continued  at  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-third,  fifth  and  sixth  meet- 
ings on  24  and  25  June.  The  Council  adopted 
various  articles  of  the  Report  including  several 
amendments  submitted  by  the  Representatives  ofl 
Australia  and  Belgium. 

On  19  June,  the  President  addressed  two  letters 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
requesting  answers  to  questions  raised  at  the1 
one  hundred  and  forty-second  meeting  and  re- 
ceived replies  on  19  and  20  June.  (Document 
S/380.)  At  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fiftli 
meeting,  the  Council  decided  to  consult  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  on  the  interpretation  o^ 
Article  18.  At  the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixtH 
meeting,  the  Council  requested  the  Military  Stafi 
Committee  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Counci. 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  on  the  basis  01 
Articles  5  and  6  of  its  Report  (S/336) ,  an  estimate 
of  the  overall  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  bi 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council,  indicating 
the  strength  and  composition  of  the  separate  com! 
ponents,  land,  sea  and  air,  and  indicating  the  pro 
portion  that  should  be  provided  by  the  Five  Per 
manent  Members  of  the  Security  Council.2 

3.  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council  (se> 

document  S/3J/.0) 
[See  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1946,  p.  530.] 

4.  Statute  and  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Military 

Staff  Committee 
At  the  twenty-third  meeting  it  was  agreed  t< 
postpone  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Mili 
tary  Staff  Committee  concerning  its  Statute  an< 
Rules  of  Procedure  (document  S/10) .  The  Com 
mittee  of  Experts  was  instructed  to  examine  th 
Report.  It  was  agreed  that  pending  the  approva 
of  the  Council  of  the  Report  of  the  Military  Stfl 
Committee,  the  Military  Staff  Committee  was  au 
thorized  to  carry  out  its  business  along  the  line1 
suggested  in  its  Report. 
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At  the  twenty-fifth  meeting  consideration  of 
the  Report  was  further  postponed  pending  exami- 
nation by  the  Committee  of  Experts.  The  Com- 
mittee has  been  examining  the  Report.3 

5.  Rules    Concerning    the    Admission    of    New 

Members 
[See  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1946,  p.  1172.] 

The  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council 
Committees  held  their  first  conference  on  28  May 
1947  and  commenced  their  work.4 

6.  Applications  for  Membership  in  the   United 

Nations  {see  documents  S/34-0  and  S/358) 

[See  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1946,  p.  1173.] 

•  •  •  •  * 

By  letter  dated  22  April  1947  (document  S/333) 
the  Minister  for  Hungary  to  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Hungary  applied  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  At  its  one 
hundred  and  thirty-second  meeting  the  Security 
Council  resolved  that  the  application  of  Hungary 
for  admission  into  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  referred  to  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee for  study  and  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil at  the  appropriate  time.5 

By  letter  dated  7  May  (document  S/355)  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy  submitted 
the  application  of  Italy  for  admission  to  Mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations.  At  its  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seventh  meeting  on  22  May,  the 
Council  referred  this  application  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Admission  of  New  Members  for  study 
and  report.6 

7.  The  Greek  Question  {see  documents  S/340  and 

S/358) 

[See  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1946,  p.  1173;  Mar. 
2,  1947,  p.  385;  and  May  4,  1947,  p.  799.] 

By  cablegram  dated  30  April  1947  (document 
S/337)  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  in- 
vestigation concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents 
transmitted  directions  for  the  subsidiary  group 
adopted  at  the  seventy-ninth  Meeting  of  the 
I  Commission.7 

By  cablegram  dated  5  May  1947  (document 
iS/343)  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents 
informed  the  President  of  the  Security  Council 
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that  the  Commission  had  decided  to  refer  to  the 
Security  Council  the  question  arising  from  the 
refusal  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to 
appoint  liaison  representatives  to  the  Subsidiary 
Group. 

By  cablegram  dated  6  May  1947  (document 
S/348/Corr.  1)  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  concerning  Greek  Frontier  Inci- 
dents requested  the  opinion  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil concerning  the  appearance  of  the  Commission 
in  New  York  for  presenting  its  report. 

By  letter  dated  7  May  1947  (document  S/347) 
the  Representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  place 
the  Greek  Question  on  the  provisional  agenda  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Security  Council. 

Discussion  of  the  above  communications  took 
place  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  meeting 
on  11  May,  the  Representatives  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia and  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  participating. 
The  Council  decided  to  answer  in  the  affirmative 
the  Commission's  question  concerning  its  appear- 
ance in  New  York,  with  the  understanding  that 
only  the  chief  representatives  or  their  substitutes 
were  necessary.  The  Representative  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  concerning  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Subsidiary  Group  (S/PV/133,  page  48). 

The  discussion  continued  at  the  one  hundred 
thirty-fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  meetings 
on  16,  20  and  22  May.  Draft  resolutions  were 
submitted  by  the  Representatives  of  Australia 
(S/PV/135,  page  81)  and  Syria  (S/PV/137,  page 
21).  The  U.S.S.R.  draft  resolution  was  rejected, 
and  the  Australian  and  Syrian  draft  resolutions 
withdrawn.  After  discussing  several  proposals 
for  postponement,  the  Council  resolved :  "that  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  Greek  Question  be  postponed 
until  such  time  as  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
is  submitted  to  the  Security  Council."8 

Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Investigation  concerning  Greek  Frontier  Inci- 
dents (document  S/360)  was  commenced  at  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  and  eighth  meet- 


8  U.N.  doc.  S/340,  May  2, 1947. 
4  U.N.  doc.  S/364,  May  30,  1947. 
6  U.N.  doc.  S/340,  May  2,  1947. 

6  U.N.  doc.  S/358,  May  23,  1947. 

7  U.N.  doc.  S/340,  May  2,  1947. 

8  U.N.  doc.  S/358,  May  23,  1947. 
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ings  on  27  June  1947.  A  draft  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  [Representative  of  the  United  States 
(document  S/391).  The  discussion  was  ad- 
journed until  1  July.9 

8.  The  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Arm- 
aments and  Information  on  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Nations   (See  also  document 
S/SjO) 
[See  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2,  1947,  p.  196;  Mar.  2, 

1947,  p.-B86;  and  Apr.  13,  1947,  p.  657.] 

By  letter  dated  12  May  1947  (document  S/ 
352) ,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission's  Sub-Committee  which  had  been 
charged  with  submitting  a  plan  of  work.  This 
letter  stated  that  owing  to  a  series  of  unexpected 
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circumstances,  the  Sub-Committee  was  not  in  a 
position  to  submit  any  definite  proposals  to  the 
Commission.10 

9.  Appointment  of  a  Governor  of  the  Free  Ter- 
ritory of  Trieste 
By  letter  dated  13  June  1944,  addressed  to  the    j 
Secretary-General,    the    Representative    of    the 
United  Kingdom  requested  that  an  early  date  be 
fixed  for  the  discussion  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Governor 
of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.    The  question 
was  placed  on  the  provisional  agenda  at  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-third  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  discussed  at  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-fourth  meeting  on  20  June  1947.   In  a  closed   I 
session  the  members  of  the  Council  exchanged 
views  and  decided  to  meet  again  on  this  matter  in 
a  few  days.11 


Control  and  Administration  of  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  2] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  concerning  the  control  and 
administration  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  City  of  New  York.12  I  also  enclose 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding  this 
Agreement.13 

As  you  will  recall,  on  December  10  and  11,  1945 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  unani- 
mously invited  the  United  Nations  to  locate  its 
permanent  headquarters  in  the  United  States. 
After  long  and  careful  study,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  decided  during  its 
session  last  winter  to  make  its  permanent  home  in 
New  York  City. 

The  United  States  has  been  signally  honored  in 
the  location  of  the  headquarters  of  the  United 


B  U.N.  doc.  S/392,  June  27,  1947. 

10  U.N.  doc.  S/354,  May  16,  1947. 

11  U.N.  doc.  S/382,  June  20,  1947. 

uFor  text  of  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1947, 
p.  27. 

13  Not  printed. 
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Nations  within  our  country.  Naturally  the 
United  States  wishes  to  make  all  appropriate  ar- 
rangements so  that  the  Organization  can  fully  and 
effectively  perform  the  functions  for  which  it  was 
created  and  upon  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  which  so  much  depends. 

This  Agreement  is  the  product  of  months  of 
negotiations  between  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  Nations.  Kepresenta- 
tives  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  partici- 
pated in  these  negotiations.  The  Agreement 
carefully  balances  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
interests  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  international 
organization. 

I  urge  the  Congress  ot  give  early  consideration 
to  the  enclosed  Agreement  and  to  authorize  this 
Government  by  joint  resolution,  to  give  effect  to 
its  provisions. 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions meets  in  New  York  City  this  fall  it  would  be 
most  appropriate  if  this  Government  were  ready 
for  its  part  to  bring  the  Agreement  into  effect. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House 
July  2, 1947 
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U.S.  Delegation  to  Special  Cereals 
Conference  of  FAO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  3 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Special  Cereals  Conference  which  has  been 
called  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO)  of  the  United  Nations.  The  conference 
is  scheduled  to  convene  at  Paris  on  July  9,  1947, 
and  is  expected  to  last  three  or  four  days.  The 
Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

Stanley  Andrews,  Director,  International  Food  Supply 
Programs,  Production  and  Marketing  Administrar 
tion,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Jesse  B.  Gilmer,  Administrator,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Col.  R.  L.  Harrison,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  Division  of  International  Re- 
sources, Department  of  State 

Nathan  Koenig,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Ralph  S.  Trigg,  Deputy  Administrator,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Secretary 

Ben  Thibodeaux,  Agricultural  Attach^,  American  Em- 
bassy, Paris 

The  purpose  of  the  Special  Cereals  Conference 
is  to  discuss  the  grain  shortage  and  to  formulate 
recommendations  to  insure  maximum  collections 
and  orderly  distribution  of  grain  supplies.  The 
provisional  topics  for  discussion,  subject  to  change 
by  the  steering  committee  and  the  conference 
itself,  include:  (a)  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
world  cereal  position  and  the  outlook  for  1947-48 ; 
(b)  export  availabilities ;  (c)  collections  and  pro- 
curement organization,  techniques,  and  regula- 
tions; (d)  rationing  and  distribution  techniques 
and  administration;  (e)  farm  retention  practices 
and  policies  for  food,  feed,  and  seed,  et  cetera; 
(/)  the  use  of  grain  for  livestock  feeding;  (g) 
price  relationship  between  grains  and  grain  and 
inimal  products;  (A)  stock  management,  conser- 
vation, and  control;  (i)  milling  practices  and 
problems   (extraction  rates,  dilution,  milling  of 
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corn  and  other  substitute  grains) ;  (j)  industrial 
uses  of  grain;  and  (Jc)  public  information, 
methods,  and  technique. 


Agenda  for  Third  FAO  Conference 

[Released  to  the  press  by  FAO  June  4] 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
met  in  Washington  from  June  2  to  5  to  frame  the 
agenda  of  the  annual  FAO  Conference  to  be 
convened  at  Geneva  August  26. 

Prominent  on  the  Conference  agenda  will  be 
the  report  of  the  FAO  Preparatory  Commission 
on  World  Food  Proposals. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  Conference  agenda 
when,  at  this  session,  it  will  hold  the  first  annual 
review  of  the  world  situation  and  outlook  for  food, 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries,  including  na- 
tional nutrition  and  food  production  programs. 

The  Conference  will  consider  the  Commission's 
proposal  to  create  a  world  food  council  to  serve 
as  a  connecting  link  between  policy  discussions 
at  the  annual  program  reviews  at  each  regular 
session  of  the  FAO  Conference. 

A  constitutional  amendment  submitted  by  the 
United  States  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
council  of  FAO,  or  world  food  council,  composed 
of  representatives  of  18  member  nations  will  be 
before  the  Conference  for  action.  Other  proposed 
amendments  would  change  the  structure  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  having  its  members  here- 
after represent  governments,  whereas  the  mem- 
bers heretofore  have  been  elected  by  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  basis  of  their  personal  qualifications. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  recommended 
that  the  FAO  Conference  itself  shall  serve  as  the 
world  food  council. 

Selection  of  the  permanent  site  of  FAO  head- 
quarters is  also  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference. 

Three  governments — Austria,  Finland,  and 
Siam — have  applied  for  membership ;  their  appli- 
cations will  be  on  the  Conference  agenda  for 
action. 

Other  agenda  items  will  be  technical  problems 
connected  with  the  work  of  FAO  in  science,  sta- 
tistics, and  economics,  and  administrative  and 
budgetary  matters. 
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Toward  Common  Goals  of  Peace 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  > 


Governor  Tuck,  Mr.  Houston,  Distinguished 
Guests,  Fellow  Countrymen  :  It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  come  to  Monticello  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  independence.  Here  lived  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Here  Thomas  Jefferson  died  on  July  4,  1826,  50 
years  from  the  day  the  Declaration  was  adopted  by 
the  Continental  Congress  and  proclaimed  to  the 
world. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  an  expres- 
sion of  democratic  philosophy  that  sustained 
American  patriots  during  the  Kevolution  and  has 
ever  since  inspired  men  to  fight  to  the  death  for 
their  "unalienable  rights". 

The  standard  phrase  used  by  writers  of  Jeffer- 
son's day  to  describe  man's  essential  rights  was 
"life,  liberty  and  property".  But  to  Jefferson,  hu- 
man rights  were  more  important  than  property 
rights,  and  the  phrase,  as  he  wrote  it  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  became  "Life,  Liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  Happiness". 

The  laws  and  the  traditions  of  the  colonies  in 
1776  were  designed  to  support  a  monarchial  system 
rather  than  a  democratic  society.  To  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson the  American  Revolution  was  far  more  than 
a  struggle  for  independence.  It  was  a  struggle  for 
democracy. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  independence  had  been 
proclaimed  at  Philadelphia,  Jefferson  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  returned  to 
his  place  in  the  Virginia  legislature.  There  he  be- 
gan his  monumental  work  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  an  independent  democracy. 

Within  a  few  years  the  Virginia  legislature,  un- 
der Jefferson's  leadership,  instituted  full  religious 
freedom,  abolished  the  laws  which  had  permitted 
great  estates  to  pass  undivided  from  generation  to 
generation,  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves, 

'  Delivered  at  Monticello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
In  Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  July  4,  1947,  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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revised  the  civil  and  criminal  code  of  laws,  and 
established  a  general  system  of  public  education. 
These  acts,  according  to  Jefferson,  eradicated  every 
fiber  of  ancient  and  future  aristocracy.  These  acts 
formed  the  basis  for  a  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Jefferson  knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
in  law  the  requisites  for  the  survival  of  an  inde-, 
pendent  democracy.  He  knew  that  it  was  not! 
enough  merely  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of  inde-. 
pendence. 

Two  years  ago  the  United  States  and  50  other 
nations  joined  in  signing  that  great  declaration  of, 
interdependence  known  as  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  did  so  because  we  had'; 
learned,  at  staggering  cost,  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  cannot  live  in  peace  and  prosperity  if,  at. 
the  same  time,  they  try  to  live  in  isolation.  We 
have  learned  that  nations  are  interdependent  and 
that  recognition  of  our  dependence  upon  one 
another  is  essential  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  converge 
their  policies  toward  common  goals  of  peace. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  all  nations,  with 
different  histories,  institutions,  and  economic  con- 
ditions, to  agree  at  once  upon  common  ideals  and 
policies.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  all 
nations  should  create,  each  within  its  own  borders, 
the  requisites  for  the  growth  of  world-wide 
harmony. 

The  first  requisite  of  peace  among  nations  is 
common  adherence  to  the  principle  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  There  must  be  genuine  effort  to 
translate  that  principle  into  reality. 

The  respective  constitutions  of  virtually  all 
members  of  the  United  'Nations  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.    In 
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nany  countries,  however,  progress  toward  that 
oal  is  extremely  slow.  In  other  countries  prog- 
ess  in  that  direction  is  nonexistent.  And  in 
till  others  the  course  of  government  is  in  the 
pposite  direction. 

It  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  have  peace,  that  the 
>eoples  of  the  earth  know  each  other,  that  they 
rade  with  each  other  and  trust  each  other,  and 
hat  they  move  toward  common  ideals.  And  yet, 
vhen  governments  do  not  derive  their  powers  from 
he  consent  of  the  governed,  these  requirements 
ire  usually  denied,  and  peoples  are  kept  in  iso- 
ation. 

The  stronger  the  voice  of  a  people  in  the  f  ormu- 
ation  of  national  policies,  the  less  the  danger  of 
iggression.  When  all  governments  derive  their 
ust  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
here  will  be  enduring  peace. 

A  second  requisite  of  peace  among  nations  is 
lommon  respect  for  basic  human  rights.  Jeffer- 
son knew  the  relationship  between  respect  for  these 
'ights  and  peaceful  democracy.  We  see  today 
vith  equal  clarity  the  relationship  between  respect 
for  human  rights  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
oeace.  So  long  as  the  basic  rights  of  men  are 
lenied  in  any  substantial  portion  of  the  earth, 
nen  everywhere  must  live  in  fear  of  their  own 
rights  and  their  own  security. 

We  have  learned  much  in  the  last  15  years  from 
Grermany,  Italy,  and  Japan  about  the  intimate 
relationship  of  dictatorship,  aggression,  and  the 
oss  of  human  rights.  The  problem  of  protecting 
human  rights  has  been  recognized  in  the  Charter 
af  the  United  Nations,  and  a  commission  is  study- 
ing the  subject  at  this  time. 

No  country  has  yet  reached  the  absolute  in  pro- 
tecting human  rights.  In  all  countries,  certainly 
including  our  own,  there  is  much  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  maintenance  of  peace  will  depend 
to  an  important  degree  upon  the  progress  that 
is  made  within  nations  and  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  protecting  human  rights. 

The  third  requisite  of  peace  is  the  free  and  full 
exchange  of  knowledge,  ideas,  and  information 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  and  maximum 
freedom  in  international  travel  and  communica- 
tion. 

Jefferson  well  understood  this  principle.  On 
lone  occasion  he  said,  "If  a  nation  expects  to  be 
ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  peace,  it  expects 
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what  never  was  and  never  will  be".  Today,  we 
can  paraphrase  these  words  in  international  terms 
as  follows:  "If  the  nations  of  the  world  expect 
to  live  in  ignorance  and  suspicion  of  each  other 
in  a  state  of  peace,  they  expect  what  never  was 
and  never  will  be." 

Many  members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
jointly  created  and  now  support  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  In  the  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  organization  the  member  nations 
have  declared  that  "the  wide  diffusion  of  culture, 
and  the  education  of  humanity  for  justice  and 
liberty  and  peace  .  .  .  constitute  a  sacred  duty 
which  all  the  nations  must  fulfill". 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  leading  role  in 
furthering  this  ideal.  We  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world.  We  be- 
lieve that  common  knowledge  and  understanding 
among  men  can  be  greatly  expanded  in  the  years 
to  come.  We  have  the  mechanical  facilities — the 
radio,  television,  airplanes — for  the  creation  of  a 
world-wide  culture.  We  have  only  to  set  them  to 
work  for  international  good. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  countries  maintain 
barriers  against  the  flow  of  information  and  ideas 
into,  or  out  of,  their  territories.  Many  of  them 
restrict  international  travel.  Some  of  them,  be- 
hind barriers  of  their  own  creation,  present  to 
their  citizens  carefully  selected  or  distorted  ver- 
sions of  the  facts  about  other  countries.  They 
teach  and  broadcast  distrust  and  scorn  of  their 
neighbors. 

These  activities  of  organized  mistrust  lead  the 
people  away  from  peace  and  unity.  They  are  a 
far  cry  from  contributing  to  the  full  and  free 
exchange  of  knowledge  and  ideas  which  we  need 
if  we  are  to  have  a  peaceful  world. 

The  first  step  to  end  ignorance  and  suspicion 
would  be  to  stop  propaganda  attacks  upon  other 
nations.  The  second  step  would  be  to  let  down 
the  barriers  to  information,  ideas,  and  travel.  The 
final  step  would  be  to  cooperate  with  other  nations 
who  are  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  increase 
friendly  understanding  among  men. 

Here  at  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  liberty,  education,  and  in- 
tellectual freedom,  I  appeal  to  all  nations  and 
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to  all  peoples  to  break  down  the  artificial  barriers 
that  separate  them.  I  appeal  for  tolerance  and 
restraint  in  the  mutual  relations  of  nations  and 
peoples.  And  I  appeal  for  a  free  flow  of  knowl- 
edge and  ideas  that  alone  can  lead  to  a  harmonious 
world. 

The  fourth  requisite  of  peace  is  that  nations 
shall  devise  their  economic  and  financial  policies 
to  support  a  world  economy  rather  than  separate 
nationalistic  economies. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  heavy  responsibilities  here.  The 
United  States  is  the  greatest  industrial  nation  of 
the  world,  the  leading  exporter  of  agricultural 
products,  and  the  greatest  creditor  nation.  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  devas- 
tated by  war  and  with  insufficient  funds  and  ma- 
terials are  struggling  desperately  with  mountain- 
ous problems  of  reconstruction.  In  this  situation 
the  economic  and  financial  policies  maintained  by 
the  United  States  are  of  crucial  importance. 

We  have  contributed  nearly  20  billion  dollars 
since  the  war  to  world  relief,  reconstruction,  and 
stabilization.  We  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  World  Bank  and  the  World  Stabi- 
lization Fund.  We  have  cooperated  fully  in  the 
work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  authorized  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  We  have  made  generous  loans 
through  our  Export-Import  Bank.  And  we  have 
suggested  to  European  nations  that  further  re- 
quests for  American  aid  should  be  on  the  basis  of  a 
sound  plan  for  European  reconstruction. 

Our  representatives  are  in  Geneva  negotiating  a 
series  of  tariff -reducing  trade  agreements.  They 
are  seeking  agreement  with  other  nations  on  the 
charter  of  an  International  Trade  Organization 
designed  to  bring  fairness  and  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion into  the  trade  relations  of  nations. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  is  living  up  to 
its  responsibilities  for  creating  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  peace.  We  must  realize  that  these  re- 
sponsibilities are  continuous.  Even  the  emergency 
aspects  of  the  job  are  not  yet  behind  us. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  one  nation  to 
live  up  to  its  responsibilities  for  aiding  reconstruc- 
tion and  for  cooperating  in  the  production  and  the 
exchange  of  goods.  The  cooperation  of  all  nations 
is  necessary  if  the  job  is  to  be  done.  To  the  extent 
that  any  nation  falls  behind,  to  that  extent  will 
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urgent  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  remain 
unfilled. 

Yet,  certain  nations  today  are  withholding  their 
support  of  reconstruction  plans  on  the  ground  that 
this  would  mean  interference  by  some  nations  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  others.  This  is  as  fallacious 
as  the  refusal  of  a  man  to  enter  a  profitable  business 
partnership  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve 
interference  in  his  private  affairs. 

Surely  after  two  world  wars  nations  should  have 
learned  the  folly  of  a  nationalism  so  extreme  as  tc 
block  cooperative  economic  planning  among  na- 
tions for  peaceful  reconstruction. 

The  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  demonstrates,  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  strength  and  power  of 
truth. 

He  believed,  with  deep  conviction,  that  in  this 
young  nation  the  survival  of  freedom  dependec 
upon  the  survival  of  truth. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  world. 

As  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  spirit  of  trutl. 
spread  throughout  the  world,  so  shall  there  b( 
understanding  and  justice  among  men. 

This  is  the  foundation  for  peace — a  peace  whicl, 
is  not  merely  the  absence  of  war  but  a  deep,  lasting 
peace  built  upon  mutual  respect  and  tolerance. 

Our  goal  must  be — not  peace  in  our  time — bui 
peace  for  all  time. 

Supplies  Shipped  to  Weather  Stations  in 
Canadian  Far  North 

[Released  to  the  press  July  3! 

Announcement  was  made  in  Ottawa  and  Wash 
ington  on  July  3  that  a  small  supply  mission  oi 
United  States  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  ships  woulc 
sail  about  July  15  from  Boston  to  carry  fuel,  food 
stuffs,  and  supplies  to  the  weather  stations  which 
as  the  Canadian  Government  announced  on  Marcl 
4, 1947,  are  being  maintained  in  the  Canadian  Fai 
North. 

The  first  of  these  stations  has  already  been  estab 
lished  at  Eureka  Sound,  Ellesmere  Island,  anc 
weather  reports  are  now  being  received  from  thii 
post.  The  second  station  will  be  established  this 
summer  near  Winter  Harbour  on  Melville  Island 

The  contingent,  which  is  expected  to  return  ii 
October,  includes  the  following  United  States 
vessels:  U.S.S.  Edisto  (ice  breaker),  U.S.S.  Wy 
andot  (supply  ship),  U.S.S.  Whitewood  (ic< 
breaker). 
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k  Stable  and  Prosperous  World  Is  Important  to  America's  Weil-Being 
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[Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

Some  people  think  they  see  in  the  evolution  of 
>ur  political  life  evidences  of  radical  changes  in 
iur  policy  on  international  affairs.  The  past  two 
rears  have  been  replete  with  allegations  that  with 
he  coming  and  going  of  various  public  officials 
here  has  been  an  alteration  of  American  foreign 
>olicy.  Actually,  the  attitude  of  our  people  and 
if  this  Government  has  shown  a  remarkable  degree 
f  continuity  in  the  face  of  a  complicated  and  rap- 
dly  changing  international  situation.  The  Amer- 
can  people  emerged  from  this  war  with  an  abiding 
letermination  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  world 
•rder  in  which  more  could  turn  their  hands  to  con- 
tractive tasks  and  look  with  confidence  to  the 
levelopment  of  better  lives  for  themselves  and 
heir  children.  It  was  for  this  reason,  I  think, 
hat  they  took  the  prominent  part  they  did  in  the 
istablishment  of  the  United  Nations. 

They  have  been  sorely  disappointed  and  dis- 
urbed  by  the  setbacks  which  the  principles  of 
nternational  organization  have  received.  They 
'ecognize  that  the  conditions  of  the  postwar  world 
iave  not  proved  to  be  as  favorable  as  they  had 
loped  to  the  development  of  this  concept.  They 
mow  that  the  task  will  be  harder  than  appeared 
o  be  in  prospect  three  years  ago.  But  nothing  has 
•hanged,  I  am  sure,  in  their  determination  to 
:reate  a  world  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  can  have  a  chance  to  take  root 
md  to  flourish.  It  was  on  this  determination  that 
Jnited  States  policy  rested  as  the  recent  hostilities 
:ame  to  an  end,  and  it  is  on  this  determination 
■hat  it  is  based  today. 

In  a  democracy  no  policy,  whether  foreign  or 
lomestic,  has  the  slightest  chance  of  being  effec- 
ive  unless  it  enjoys  popular  support.  This,  I 
hink,  is  especially  true  of  foreign  affairs  where 
he  remoteness  of  the  events  and  the  strangeness 
»f  foreign  national  traditions  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  our  people  to  get  a  clear  understanding 
>f  even  the  elements  of  the  problem.  Under  these 
conditions  the  only  way  in  which  general  or  popu- 
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lar  support  can  be  secured  for  any  measure  re- 
lating to  foreign  affairs  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  press  and  radio. 

The  more  complete  the  public  understanding  of 
the  issues  the  less  the  public  will  be  swayed  by 
the  winds  of  passion  and  prejudice.  The  ideal 
that  we  could  desire  in  this  country  would  be  a 
public  opinion  so  well  grounded  that  it  would  dis- 
count propaganda  and  would  insure  a  steady  and 
consistent  support  of  the  fundamental  objectives 
of  our  foreign  policy.  We  cannot  expect  100  per- 
cent support  for  any  particular  measure.  Our 
democratic  system  thrives  upon  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  it  is  this  very  diversity  which  oper- 
ates as  a  correcting  and  improving  mechanism. 
With  a  free  press,  serious  departures  from  fact 
or  principle,  however  skilfully  promoted,  cannot 
survive  very  long. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  comprehending 
the  multitudinous  factors  involved  in  foreign 
affairs,  there  is  the  fact  of  a  continuous  propa- 
ganda of  misrepresentation.  It  is  regrettable,  but 
perhaps  natural  in  view  of  our  position  in  the 
world  today,  that  much  of  this  propaganda  is 
directed  against  the  United  States.  Our  purposes 
are  distorted,  our  motives  impugned,  our  tradi- 
tions and  institutions  decried  and  smeared.  In 
countries  where  a  free  press  operates,  as  I  have 
remarked,  such  propaganda  has  a  tendency  to  cor- 
rect itself  within  a  reasonable  time.  But  this, 
unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  where  a  free  press 
is  suppressed. 

There  has  also  been  much  of  misunderstanding 
abroad  of  the  degree  and  purpose  of  American 
economic  assistance  to  other  countries  and  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  extended. 
Much  of  this  has  been  due  to  purposeful  misrepre- 
sentation. Those  responsible  for  this  misrepre- 
sentation are  doing  a  grave  disservice  to  the  suf- 


1  Remarks  made  before  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July  1,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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fering  peoples  whose  future  depends  directly  on 
the  success  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
economic  field. 

Historical  records  clearly  show  that  no  people 
have  ever  acted  more  generously  and  more  unself- 
ishly than  the  American  people  in  tendering 
assistance  to  alleviate  distress  and  suffering.  The 
history  of  past  decades  records  numerous  exam- 
ples of  readiness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  situa- 
tions where  there  could  not  possibly  have  been 
other  compensation  than  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  assisting  those  in  need. 

But  it  would  not  be  entirely  accurate  to  say  that 
the  efforts  of  this  Government  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  world  economy  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  recent  war  have  been  motivated  solely 
by  considerations  of  charity.  Our  people  do 
realize,  I  feel  sure,  that  a  stable  and  prosperous 
world  is  important  to  their  own  well-being.  They 
also  recognize  that  a  contribution  has  already  been 
made  by  many  peoples  or  nations  to  such  a  world 
in  the  way  of  tremendous  sacrifices  in  life  and 
property  suffered  in  the  course  of  military  opera- 
tions. Since  the  United  States  suffered  no  such 
destruction  on  its  own  territory,  although  suffer- 
ing heavy  losses  in  lives  and  national  wealth,  our 
people  felt  it  right  that  this  country  should  make 
a  direct  contribution  to  reconstruction  abroad. 
Accordingly,  they  offered  and  expended  out  of  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor  the  enormous  quantities 
of  American  goods  and  services  which  have  gone 
to  other  countries  during  the  past  two  years.  And 
they  have  voiced  no  complaint  that  for  the  con- 
siderable part  of  this  contribution  there  has  been 
little  of  favorable  reaction  from  certain  areas 
abroad— that,  in  fact,  there  has  been  more  of  criti- 
cism than  of  appreciation. 

There  could  be  no  more  fantastic  misrepresenta- 
tion, no  more  malicious  distortion  of  the  truth  than 
the  frequent  propaganda  assertions  or  implications 
that  the  United  States  has  imperialist  aims,  or  that 
American  aid  has  been  offered  in  order  to  fasten 
upon  the  recipients  some  form  of  political  and 
economic  domination.  At  the  end  of  the  war  our 
Government  demobilized  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  military  power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Our  armed  strength  was  deployed  from  the  Elbe  in 
Germany  to  the  islands  of  Japan.  This  great 
array  was  demobilized  with  amazing  rapidity  until 
only  comparatively  small  garrisons  of  troops  were 
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left  on  the  necessary  occupation  duty  in  the  prin- 
cipal enemy  countries.  No  conditions  were  at| 
tached  to  this  withdrawal.  Since  the  terminatior 
of  the  war,  American  goods  in  the  amount  of  some 
82  million  tons,  valued  at  over  9  billion  dollars 
have  flowed  into  Europe  from  this  country.  Nc 
political  parties  subservient  to  United  States  hi' 
terests  have  been  left  behind  in  European  coun 
tries  to  attempt  conquest  of  governments  fron 
within.  No  American  agents  have  sought  t( 
dominate  the  police  establishment  of  Europeai 
countries.  No  "joint  American-European  com- 
panies" have  been  forced  upon  reluctant  govern 
ments.  I  do  not  cite  this  record  as  evidence  o: 
our  peaceful  intentions  by  way  of  indulging  ii 
national  boasting  but  merely  because  it  is  true 
and  judging  from  some  of  the  charges  leveled 
against  the  United  States,  it  may  be  in  danger  o! 
being  forgotten. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  people  o; 
this  country  make  no  demands  regarding  the  utili 
zation  of  their  contribution  to  world  recovery 
They  emphatically  demand  that  whatever  the; 
contribute  shall  be  effectively  used  for  the  purpos 
for  which  it  was  intended ;  that  it  should  not  b 
expended  to  serve  selfish  economic  or  political  ir, 
terests ;  and  that  it  should  be  employed  specificall 
to  assist  in  economic  rehabilitation ;  finally,  that  i 
should  serve  a  great  purpose  in  restoring  hope  an< 
confidence  among  the  people  concerned  that  th 
world  will  know  peace  and  security  in  the  future 

Visit  of  Peruvian  Foreign  Minister 

[Released  to  the  press  July  2 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Peru,  Enrique  Garci: 
Sayan,  expects  to  make  a  brief  visit  to  the  Unite< 
States,  arriving  in  Washington  by  air  on  the  eve 
ning  of  Monday,  July  7.  He  will  remain  in  Wash 
ington  until  Thursday,  July  10;  while  here  h 
will  be  the  official  guest  of  the  Government  am 
will  stay  at  the  Blair  House. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Paraguay 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Paraguaj 
Guillermo  Enciso  Velloso,  presented  his  creden 
tials  to  the  President  on  July  2,  1947.  For  text 
of  the  translation  of  the  Ambassador's  remark 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  Stat 
press  release  546  of  July  2. 
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Report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
World  Food  Programs1 

Statement  by  the  President 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  World  Food  Pro- 
grams, which  I  appointed  last  September  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  United  States  in 
shipping  food  abroad,  has  submitted  a  report  that 
should  gratify  every  American. 

To  meet  urgent  human  needs  abroad,  nearly 
I8V2  million  long  tons  of  grain  and  other  food 
were  exported  by  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1947.  This  is  the  largest  total  of 
food  ever  shipped  from  one  country  in  a  single 
year. 

Our  country  was  blessed  last  year  with  the  most 
bountiful  harvest  in  our  history.  Our  farmers 
worked  hard  to  produce  record  crops.  The  food 
industries,  the  railroads,  the  shipping  companies, 
and  the  Government  agencies  cooperated  to  make 
possible  the  movement  of  food  on  schedule  from 
A.merican  farms  to  foreign  ports. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  even 
the  great  efforts  of  this  and  other  exporting  coun- 
tries fell  short  of  meeting  the  world's  urgent  post- 
war needs  for  food.  Many  millions  of  people  are 
still  desperately  hungry. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  reports  that  crop 
prospects  abroad  have  been  reduced  by  the  severe 
winter  in  Northern  Europe  and  that  in  the 
months  ahead  substantial  shipments  of  food — 
especially  wheat — must  be  continued. 

Within  our  ability  to  share  our  resources,  we 
will  continue  to  do  our  part  to  relieve  human  suf- 
fering and  to  help  other  countries  to  help  them- 
selves.   It  is  the  course  we  must  follow. 

The  arrangements  under  which  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  ship  such  large  quantities  of  food  abroad 
ire,  therefore,  being  continued.  I  have  asked  the 
Cabinet  Committee  and  the  Coordinator  of  Emer- 
gency Export  Programs  to  carry  on  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Assistant  to  the  President  will,  as  in 
the  past,  take  all  possible  steps  to  help  expedite 
;his  program. 


1  For  text  of  the  report,  see  White  House  press  release  of 
'fuly  5,  1947. 
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Lend-Lease,    Surplus    Property,    and 
Export-Import  Bank  Payments 

Statements  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

France 

[Released  to  the  press  July  2] 

Yesterday  the  French  Government  paid  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  a  total  of  $19,471,078.81,  of 
which  $9,167,000  is  a  partial  repayment  of  the  first 
of  two  credits  granted  to  France  by  the  Bank,  the 
balance  representing  the  interest  due  on  both 
credits.  This  becomes  in  fact  the  third  instalment 
paid  by  France  on  the  first  credit,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  having  already  received  in  interest 
and  payments  on  capital  nearly  $6,000,000  on  July 
1,  1946,  and  more  than  $14,000,000  on  January  1, 
1947.  The  present  outstanding  principal  amount 
of  both  credits  aggregates  $974,902,500. 

The  instalment  of  interest  due  July  1,  1947,  to 
the  United  States  Government  under  the  lend- 
lease  and  surplus-property  settlement  agreement 
of  May  28,  1946,  was  also  paid  yesterday  by  the 
French  Government,  which  delivered  a  check  in 
Washington  in  the  amount  of  $8,800,000.  This 
payment  is  in  addition  to  approximately  $1,340,- 
000  worth  of  property  located  in  France  previ- 
ously delivered  for  use  by  the  diplomatic  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government  and 
applied  in  partial  settlement  of  the  interest  due 
yesterday.  The  French  also  deposited  yesterday 
to  the  account  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  in  Paris  a  sum  in  francs  sufficient  to  make 
the  total  payment  of  interest  equal  to  $12,800,000. 

Under  the  agreement,  interest  payments  of  2 
percent  of  the  net  amount  of  principal  clue,  which 
is  now  estimated  at  $640,000,000,  are  payable  on 
the  first  of  July  of  each  year.  Principal  is  to  be 
paid  in  thirty  annual  equal  instalments  beginning 
July  1, 1951. 
Netherlands 

[Released  to  the  press  July  2] 

The  Netherlands  Government  paid  $1,000,000 
yesterday  to  the  United  States  in  payment  of  the 
interest  due  July  1,  1947,  under  the  Netherlands- 
United  States  lend-lease,  surplus,  and  war- 
accounts  settlement  of  May  28,  1947.  No  pay- 
ments on  principal  are  due  until  July  1, 1951. 
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The  Future  of  Displaced  Persons  in  Europe 


STATEMENT  BY  LT.  COL.  JERRY  M.  SAGE  « 


On  my  return  to  Europe  in  1946, 1  learned  that 
of  the  about  8,000,000  displaced  persons  that  the 
German  armies  had  forced  into  Germany  from 
other  countries  of  Europe  which  they  had  occu- 
pied, approximately  7,000,000  had  returned,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Western  Allied  Armies,  to  the  areas 
in  which  they  formerly  lived.  In  the  zones  of  the 
Western  Allies  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
there  were  at  the  first  of  this  year  slightly  over 
a  million  displaced  persons  in  the  hands  of  the 
Western  Allied  Armies.  Between  80  and  90  per- 
cent of  these  had  been  forced  into  German  ter- 
ritory by  the  Nazi  armies  before  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. The  balance  were  persecutees,  for  the 
most  part  the  Jewish  people  who  fled  into  our  zones 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  almost  entirely  from 
Poland,  in  1946.  This  movement  was  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  murder  of  40  Jews  at  Kielce  on 
July  4, 1946. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  clarify  a  misap- 
prehension which  has  arisen  in  previous  discus- 
sions of  this  bill.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated 
that  80  percent  of  the  DP's  entered  the  occupied 
zones  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated above,  the  true  situation  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse. I  do  not  know  how  this  misapprehension 
came  about.  It  may  possibly  stem  from  the  fact 
that  millions  of  Germans  and  persons  of  German 
ethnic  origin  ("Volksdeutsch")  have  fled  or  been 
transferred  into  the  western  zones  of  Germany 
from  eastern  Germany  or  from  eastern  European 
countries  where  they  formerly  resided.  It  is  not 
with  these  people  that  we  are  concerned  as  they 
are  Germans  and  have  become  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
man economy. 

Of  the  million  displaced  persons  remaining, 
Lithuanians,   Latvians,   Estonians,  Poles,  Jews, 

1  Excerpts  from  statement  made  on  July  2,  1947,  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Sage  of  the  United  States  Army  is  attached  to 
Headquarters  of  European  Command,  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
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Yugoslavs,  Ukrainians,  and  stateless  persons,  o 
whom  we  are  talking  here  now,  the  United  State 
has  control  of  about  600,000  in  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy.  Of  this  number,  I  have  been  vital! 
concerned  with  those  residing  in  the  U.S.  zone  o 
Germany,  a  total  of  over  500,000.  When  I  lef 
Germany  a  month  ago,  there  were  354,000  of  thes 
displaced  persons  in  assembly  centers  in  our  zon 
and  about  150,000  living  outside  centers,  either  ij 
labor  units  working  for  the  U.S.  Army  or  workinj 
in  the  German  economy. 

The  United  States  Army  has  been  charged  wit: 
the  responsibility  for  this  group  of  half  a  millioi 
people.  We  have  endeavored,  with  the  assistanc 
of  UNRRA  workers,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  rehabili 
tate  these  people  to  the  best  of  our  ability  an* 
resources. 

But  we  are  continually  asked  one  question  and  i 
is  one  we  continually  ask  ourselves :  "What  is  t 
become  of  these  people — the  ones  our  Army  too 
under  its  control  and  still  has  under  its  control? 

The  four  alternative  solutions  presented  b; 
General  Hilldring  are  not  new.  They  have  beei 
discussed,  considered,  and  elaborated  on  arourn 
our  conference  tables  in  Germany  for  man; 
months.  But  the  United  States  Army  in  Ger 
many,  although  charged  with  the  responsibilit; 
for  displaced  persons  within  American  zones,  can 
not  make  the  decision  as  to  what  we  are  to  do  wit! 
these  people  in  the  future.  That  decision,  we  ar 
fully  aware,  must  be  made  by  the  United  State 
Government — by  the  Congress — the  ultimate  gov 
ernmental  authority  over  them. 

There  are  four  possible  alternatives : 

1.  Forcible  repatriation. 

2.  Closing  the  camps  and  telling  the  displace! 
persons  to  become  Germans  and  fend  for  them 
selves  as  best  they  can  in  Germany. 

3.  Continuing  to  maintain  them  separate  fror 
the  political  and  economic  organization  in  Europe 
indefinitely,  in  the  little  communities  which  the; 
form  in  the  assembly  centers. 
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4.  Endeavoring  to  secure  their  resettlement  in 
countries  where  they  can  rebuild  their  lives  and 
strike  new  roots. 

All  I  am  here  for  is  to  give  you  briefly  such  of 
my  observations  of  these  people  as  you  might  feel 
to  be  useful  to  you  in  reaching  your  decision  as  to 
which  of  these  alternative  courses  is  to  be  pursued. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  any  questions  which 
occur  to  you  and  to  develop  more  fully  any  aspect 
that  you  may  desire. 

Repatriation 

The  alternative  of  repatriation  must,  at  this 
point,  be  definitely  termed  "forcible  repatriation". 
As  has  just  been  pointed  out,  a  tremendous  job 
has  been  done  in  returning  7,000,000  persons  to 
their  homelands.  Over  the  past  two  years  every 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  those  now  re- 
maining in  our  zones  to  return.  From  my  obser- 
vation, those  whom  we  still  have  on  our  hands  are 
essentially  a  hard  core  of  nonrepatriables  who 
will  not  return  to  their  place  of  origin  because  the 
map  of  the  area  where  they  formerly  lived  has 
been  redrawn  and  a  government  alien  to  them  is 
in  power.  They  fear  a  lack  of  political  freedom 
and  have  a  real  dread  of  persecution.  I  can  cer- 
tainly testify  as  to  the  presence  of  those  fears. 
It  is  not  unusual  in  the  United  States  zone  of 
Germany,  when  a  movement  of  displaced  persons 
is  contemplated  from  one  installation  to  another 
for  better  accommodations  or  to  meet  a  military 
exigency,  that  rumors  immediately  begin  to  circu- 
late about  the  camp,  and  the  fear  is  developed  that 
transportation  is  coming  to  repatriate  the  dis- 
placed persons  against  their  will.  On  several  oc- 
casions it  has  been  part  of  my  job  to  visit  such 
installations  to  quiet  the  panic  among  the  people 
by  giving  them  the  true  facts  about  the  movement 
and  reiterating  that  it  has  not  been  and  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to  force 
displaced  persons  to  return  to  the  area  from  which 
they  came.  There  are  still  a  few  people  who  are 
accepting  our  continuing  offer  to  aid  those  who  are 
willing  to  go.  They  receive,  when  they  reach  their 
destination,  a  two  months'  ration  to  insure  their 
subsistence  until  they  get  their  feet  on  the  ground 
and  become  reestablished.  Those  who  have  gone 
during  the  last  year  and  those  who  may  still  be 
willing  to  go  are  mainly  Poles  who  came  from 
that  part  of  Poland  which  is  still  Poland.    But 
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the  vast  majority  of  displaced  persons  now  in 
our  hands  have  convinced  me  that  they  will  not  go 
back.  I  cannot  number  the  occasions  on  which  I 
have  asked  every  variety  of  DP,  "Why  don't  you 
go  home — to  the  piece  of  ground  you  know,  the 
members  of  your  family  and  old  friends,  to  the 
place  where  you  can  use  your  native  tongue?" 

These  are  the  answers  I  receive,  and  I  receive 
them  every  day  from  people  of  nearly  every  walk 
of  life.  The  Baltic  peoples — the  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vians, and  Estonians — have  said  to  me,  "I  would 
rather  die  than  return  to  my  home — it  is  no  longer 
mine.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  who 
took  away  every  right  I  had  in  1940  and  1941 
and  who  took  away  friends  and  relatives  of  mine 
whom  I  never  saw  again." 

Many  of  the  Poles  and  Ukrainians  who  for- 
merly lived  in  Poland  east  of  the  Curzon  Line, 
now  Poland  no  longer,  say,  "I  will  not  return  to 
land  now  held  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R." 

The  Jews  in  our  camps  tell  me :  "The  Nazi  teach- 
ings were  far  reaching.  I  am  still  attacked  in 
eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Germany.  Let  me 
go  to  Palestine." 

I  recall  a  remark  by  a  Yugoslav  DP  who  was  in 
the  same  prison  camp  with  me  in  1943.  "Should 
I  go  home  to  a  political  regime  I  hate  and  fear — 
to  be  tried  by  Tito,  who  accuses  me  of  being  a  col- 
laborator during  the  time  I  was  spending  two 
years  and  50  pounds  of  flesh  in  German  prison 
camps?  The  only  one  with  whom  I  could  have 
collaborated  was  God !" 

Such  observations,  multiplied  hundreds  of  times, 
are  heard  not  only  by  me,  but  by  every  person  who 
works  with  displaced  persons  in  our  zone.  It  does 
not  do  any  good  to  say  to  these  people  that  "7,000,- 
000  displaced  persons  have  gone  back  to  where 
they  came  from:  why  don't  you?"  The  answer 
is  too  simple  and  too  clear.  Naturally,  the  mil- 
lions of  French  and  other  western  Europeans  went 
back  home.  Naturally,  the  millions  of  Russians 
who  believed  in  the  Russian  economic  and  govern- 
mental system  went  back.  Naturally,  also,  any- 
one who  believed  in  or  was  indifferent  about  the 
new  systems  of  government  in  other  eastern  areas 
went  back.  The  ones  who  have  gone  were  the 
ones  who  were  willing  to  go.  Their  experience  is 
no  guide  for  those  who  are  now  unwilling  to  go. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  DP  Baits,  for  ex- 
ample, who  are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  political 
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and  economic  system  which  they  experienced  in 
1940  and  1941  and  which  now  rigidly  controls  their 
countries,  to  feel  that  it  is  safe  for  them  to  go  back, 
carrying  their  hostility  with  them,  to  work  against 
Communism?  The  very  fact  that  they  go  back 
VMwillingly  is  enough  to  endanger  them.  Or  are 
we  to  expect  and  demand  of  them  that,  because 
their  native  countries  have  changed  hands,  they 
must  therefore  change  their  beliefs  and  accept 
Communism  as  their  way  of  life  ?  We  believe  that 
these  persons  unwilling  to  go  back  would  have  to 
be  rounded  up  by  the  U.S.  constabulary  or  German 
police  and  forced  into  repatriation  trains  with 
gun  and  bayonet. 

Shall  We  Close  the  Camps? 

The  second  alternative  is  to  close  the  camps  and 
tell  the  displaced  persons  that  they  should  be- 
come Germans  and  get  such  work  or  relief  as  the 
Germans  might  provide.  From  my  contacts  with 
these  people  I  have  observed  several  aspects  of 
this  alternative  which  you  gentlemen  may  wish  to 
consider  in  determining  what  course  to  choose. 
The  first  is  that  the  great  body  of  these  people 
would  regard  it  as  a  return  to  imprisonment  to  be 
turned  back  to  the  Germans  whose  armies  brought 
them  into  Germany  for  forced  labor  or  into  pris- 
oner-of-war or  concentration  camps.  It  has  been 
equally  apparent  from  my  contacts  that  the  Ger- 
mans do  not  want  the  displaced  persons  in  their 
midst.  The  Germans  have  not  forgotten  the  Nazi 
indoctrination  which  looked  on  the  non-German 
as  an  inferior  person  to  be  exploited  by  the  "mas- 
ter race".  This  feeling  appears  as  one  of  our  dif- 
ficulties in  finding  employment  for  displaced 
persons.  Too  often  the  German  administrator  of 
a  labor  office  discriminates  against  the  displaced- 
person  applicant,  at  least  by  passive  if  not  active 
means.  These  ingrained  antagonisms  would  be  a 
perpetual  source  of  conflict.  They  would  prolong 
and  make  more  burdensome  our  task  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Germany. 

In  addition  to  these  deep-rooted  antagonisms, 
there  are  factors  in  the  economy  of  the  western 
zone  of  Germany,  as  we  over  there  observe  it, 
which  also  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  practica- 
bility of  this  second  alternative.  There  are 
slightly  over  500,000  displaced  persons  in  the  U.S. 
zone  of  Germany  alone.  Can  we  expect  the  econ- 
omy of  the  zone  to  absorb  this  half  million  ?  Be- 
fore the  war,  this  area  contained  about  14  million 
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people.  In  addition  to  that  population  we  have 
had  to  accept  1%  million  expellees  (ethnic  Ger- 
mans) from  eastern  countries  such  as  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  Poland.  Another  million 
people  have  been  added  to  the  German  economy 
in  our  zone  under  the  classification  of  German 
refugees — Germans  displaced  from  their  homes  in 
either  the  Russian  zone  or  in  the  area  presently 
under  Polish  administration.  Thus,  excluding 
the  displaced  persons,  the  total  population  of  our 
zone  has  now  been  brought  to  about  16%  million. 
When  one  considers  that  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
housing  in  the  U.S.  zone  has  been  destroyed  and 
its  industries  for  the  most  part  destroyed  or  col- 
lapsed; that  even  before  the  war,  under  the  ex- 
treme food-production  efforts  of  the  Nazis,  this 
area  had  to  import  20  percent  of  its  food  require- 
ments for  a  normal  population  of  14  million ;  that  \ 
2%  million  Germans  have  been  added  to  the  area ; 
and  that  it  is  also  supposed  to  feed  a  million  per- 
sons in  the  U.S.  sector  of  Berlin,  the  reason  why 
American  taxpayers  have  the  alternative  of  con- 
tributing heavily  to  the  support  of  this  surplus 
German  population  or  letting  it  starve  is  apparent. 
Merely  to  close  the  camps  and  add  these  half-  - 
million  non-Germans  to  the  already  surplus  Ger- 
mans  in  our  area  would  give  us  only  an  apparent 
but  no  real  relief  from  the  situation  we  created 
when  we  conquered  Germany  and  took  these  vic- 
tims of  Germany  into  our  hands. 

Indefinite  Maintenance 

The  third  alternative  is  to  continue  to  keep  these 
displaced  persons  alive  by  maintaining  them  in- 
definitely in  assembly  centers  in  the  hostile  en- 
vironment of  Germany.  This  obviously  is  no 
solution.  It  merely  perpetuates  a  heavy  charge 
on  the  American  taxpayer.  It  keeps  these  victims 
of  the  Germans  in  a  situation  where  they  cannot 
help  themselves,  without  plan  or  hope  of  building 
new  lives  for  themselves  or  their  children.  These 
people,  as  I  have  lived  among  them,  are  funda- 
mentally not  so  different  from  you  or  me.  You 
can  picture  without  any  aid  from  me  what  that  sit- 
uation would  mean  to  us  if  we  were  in  it  and 
determine  whether  this  is  the  alternative  you  pro- 
pose to  adopt. 

Resettlement 

To  aid  in  your  consideration  of  the  fourth  alter- 
native to  the  solution  of  the  DP  problem,  I  shall 
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endeavor  to  answer  for  you,  from  my  personal 
experiences,  the  following  questions,  plus  any  ad- 
ditional questions  that  you  may  wish  to  ask : 

How  are  we  sheltering  and  feeding  the  dis- 
placed persons  under  our  care  in  Germany  this 
summer  of  1947  ? 

What  kind  of  people  are  they  ? 

What  are  their  basic  political  and  religious  be- 
liefs, their  attitudes  toward  employment,  the  state 
of  law  and  order  in  their  communities,  their  occu- 
pational skills,  their  health  and  morals  ? 

And  in  addition,  what  are  other  countries  doing 
about  these  displaced  persons? 

The  shelter  is  the  best  we  can  provide  in  view 
of  the  destruction  during  the  war  of  30  percent  of 
the  housing  in  our  zone  and  the  great  increase  over 
the  prewar  population.  It  varies  with  each  local- 
ity of  the  nearly  500  different  installations.  We 
try  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have  and 
perhaps  get  accustomed  to  it,  but  I  don't  believe 
that  you  would  like  the  looks  of  some  of  our  neces- 
sarily overcrowded  conditions.  Our  largest  as- 
sembly center  at  Wildflecken,  Germany,  houses 
about  15,000  Poles  and  Polish  Ukrainians  in  a 
cluster  of  huge  barracks  and  apartment  buildings. 
Some  larger  rooms  have  to  accommodate  a  number 
of  families — from  20  to  30  persons.  Other  instal- 
lations are  composed  of  groups  of  long,  low, 
wooden  barracks  built  for  the  German  armed 
forces.  Still  others  are  former  prisoner-of-war 
and  concentration  camps.  I  have  inspected  two 
DP  camps  which  had  been  P.O.W.  "homes"  of 
mine  in  1943  and  1944.  The  barbed  wire  and 
machine  guns  have  been  removed  and  great  im- 
provements have  been  made,  but  the  environment 
you  would  not  regard  as  conducive  to  a  normal 
family  life.  At  times  at  one  installation  it  has 
been  necessary  to  shelter  as  many  as  250  men, 


women,   and   children 


large 


Fortunately,  we  have  passed  that  stage.  We  try  to 
get  down  to  one  family  to  a  room  or  partitioned 
part  of  a  large  room  and  sometimes  can  do  better. 
A  typical  DP  room  has  a  row  of  double-decker 
wooden  bunks  around  the  sides  of  the  walls,  a 
makeshift  table,  a  few  wooden  chairs,  a  small 
wood-burning  stove,  and  what  other  articles  of 
furniture  the  DP's  can  make  from  scraps  of  mate- 
rial they  dig  up.  Karely  is  any  quantity  of 
; material  found  available  which  can  be  furnished 
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for  floor  and  window  coverings  or  to  provide  some 
of  the  innumerable  comforts  of  home  which  we 
take  for  granted  in  this  country.  But  the  DP's 
make  a  little  go  a  long  way.  It  is  surprising  how, 
with  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  personal  belongings, 
the  atmosphere  of  a  separate  family  center  can  be 
given  to  that  particular  corner  of  a  large  room 
which  a  father,  mother,  and  several  children  have 
curtained  off  as  their  own. 

We  are  able  to  furnish  to  displaced  persons 
sufficient  food  to  maintain  health,  with  a  normal 
consumer  ration  of  2,000  calories  per  day.  Sup- 
plements are  granted  for  various  categories,  such 
as  growing  teen-age  children,  pregnant  and  nurs- 
ing mothers,  hospital  inmates,  and  certain  workers. 
These  supplements  bring  the  average  caloric  in- 
take to  2,400  in  our  zone.  I  would  estimate  that 
the  average  American  adult  consumes  between 
3,000  and  4,000  calories  a  day.  The  daily  bill  of 
fare  is  in  the  main  starchy  foods — grains  and  po- 
tatoes. It  is  sustaining  and  puts  on  weight.  Ex- 
cept for  vegetables  grown  in  the  small  gardens 
which  are  tilled  in  every  patch  of  ground  the  DP's 
can  find,  there  is  naturally  little  opportunity  for 
variation  in  this  diet. 

The  primary  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
they  are  above  all  else  working  people.  That  is 
because  the  Nazi  Labor  Office  which  accompanied 
the  German  Armies  was  interested  in  bringing 
into  Germany  only  those  people  who  were  capable 
of  working  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms. 
Therefore,  they  selected  for  deportation  to  Ger- 
many primarily  persons  in  the  younger  age  groups 
and  those  physically  qualified  to  do  manual  labor. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  average  DP  camp 
one  will  find  relatively  few  old  people  or  physical- 
ly handicapped  people.  Further,  it  was  hard  for 
any  without  great  moral  and  physical  stamina  to 
survive  the  experiences  they  went  through.  As 
working  people  in  their  own  countries,  they  were 
accustomed  to  long  hours  of  toil.  In  German 
labor  camps  they  worked  long  hours  on  short 
rations.  Today,  in  the  DP  camps,  as  employment 
can  be  found  for  them,  they  are  still  working 
willingly  and  industriously  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  camp,  improving  the  physical  appearance,  and 
in  outside  employment  in  Army  units  and  in  the 
local  economy.  In  the  administration  of  the  em- 
ployment program  in  DP  camps,  the  problem  has 
not  been  so  much  that  of  inducing  people  to  work 
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but  of  finding  work  for  them  to  do,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  presently  point  out.  Secondly,  in  the 
general  picture,  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  con- 
tinually surprised  by  the  resiliency  of  the  vast 
majority  of  these  displaced  persons.  I  have  seen, 
in  my  present  tour  of  duty,  the  same  prisoners  and 
forced  laborers  of  the  Nazis  who  had  been  with 
me  in  Germany  in  '43  and  '44,  still  residing  in 
the  depressing  atmosphere  of  the  abnormal  camp- 
type  life  described  above,  and  have  been  amazed 
at  their  ability  to  make  the  best  of  their  situations 
by  studying,  working,  and  striving  to  improve 
themselves. 

In  order  to  further  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
DP's,  to  respond  to  their  urgent  desire  for  some- 
thing constructive  to  do,  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
our  own  personnel,  we  have  turned  most  of  the 
administration  of  the  assembly  centers  over  to  the 
DP's  themselves. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  clear  picture  of  the  DP, 
I  shall  describe  as  accurately  as  possible  a  typical 
assembly  center  and  what  goes  on  there. 

This  cluster  of  buildings  was  probably  built  for 
the  German  Army  and  has  a  wall  or  fence  around 
it.  At  the  main  gate,  you  will  find  a  man  wearing 
an  arm  band  or  an  old  GI  helmet-liner  hat,  with 
the  inscription  DP  Police  on  it.  These  police  are 
trained  by  military  personnel  operating  directly 
under  my  office.  Their  functions  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  policemen  in  a  rural  town.  They 
preserve  internal  order  in  the  camps,  keep  out 
personnel  who  try  to  enter  for  illegitimate  busi- 
ness, and  assist  our  military  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  apprehending  wrongdoers. 

And  here  I'd  like  to  give  some  observations  on 
the  state  of  law  and  order  among  DP's.  DP's 
have  always  been  a  good  source  of  news.  An  in- 
cident involving  DP's  which  is  handled  by  our 
military  agencies  attracts  much  more  attention 
than  a  similar  incident  involving  Germans,  which 
is  handled  by  German  police.  Consequently,  I 
have  run  into  some  exaggerated  reports  of  DP 
misbehavior.  My  office  happens  to  have  a  direct 
responsibility  for  supervising  law  and  order 
among  DP's  and  maintaining  records  of  inci- 
dents involving  them.  Of  course,  there  are  law 
violators  among  DP's.  I  have  personally  assisted 
in  arrests  of  them  and  in  prosecutions  resulting  in 
court  sentences  from  several  months  to  several 
years.    However,  the  numbers  of  those  jailed  or 
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cited  for  offenses  in  the  TJ.  S.  zone,  taken  from 
statistics  of  the  German  Bureau  of  Criminal  Iden- 
tification and  Statistics,  indicate  that  non-Germans 
have  not  committed  more  than  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  total  crimes  in  the  first  few  months 
of  this  year.  In  fact,  the  last  figures  I  have  avail- 
able on  offenses  against  German  criminal  law  show 
that  non-Germans  have  committed  proportion- 
ately less  than  the  Germans.  From  the  standpoint 
of  immigration  into  the  United  States,  the  rec- 
ords we  have,  covering  a  period  of  two  years, 
would  give  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to 
screen  out  the  lawbreakers. 

Continuing  with  the  DP  policeman  on  your  way 
to  the  administrative  office  in  our  sample  camp, 
you  will  notice  that  there  is  considerable  evidence 
of  repairs  and  reconstruction  of  the  buildings. 
The  majority  of  our  assembly  centers  are  in  areas  ', 
in  which  countless  bombs  of  the  Allied  Air  Forces ' 
dropped.    After  liberation,  the  DP's  who  were, 
gathered  together  in  a  partially  demolished  instal- 
lation went  to  work  on  it.    Some  of  the  buildings  ; 
in  a  camp  you  visit  will  have  been  almost  entirely  i 
rebuilt  from  salvaged  bricks  and  odd  pieces  of 
steel,  glass,  and  lumber.    In  an  effort  to  brighten 
the  surroundings,  the  inhabitants  usually  make  a; 
neat  and  ornamental  design  of  whitewashed  stones 
and  a  few  flowers  near  the  entrance  to  the  camp. 

In  a  nearby  building  labeled  "Administration", 
you  get  a  good  general  picture  of  the  political  and 
social  views  of  the  people.  Since  soon  after  libera- 
tion, it  has  been  our  policy  to  allow  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  assembly  center  to  elect  their  own 
leaders  and  camp  committees.  The  precise  form 
of  the  elections  has  not  been  prescribed,  but  a  sur- 
vey of  a  few  months  ago  showed  that  the  typical 
camp  election  followed  a  pattern  of  nomination 
of  candidates  by  petition  and  voting  by  secret 
ballot.  Some  camps  have  direct  election  of  the 
leader,  and  others  elect  the  camp  council,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  choose  the  camp  leader  from  among 
their  number.  These  people  have  in  the  past 
served  as  advisers  and  executive  intermediaries 
for  the  official  camp  administrator  and  generally 
have  proved  so  responsible  that  they  have  been 
constantly  given  additional  authority. 

While  we  are  thinking  about  this  community, 
which  elects  its  leaders  in  much  the  same  way  as 
a  small  town  in  this  country,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  my  observations  on  DP  "isms".    If  I  were 
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ked  to  point  out  the  community  which  I  con- 
lered  the  least  susceptible  to  and  the  most  thor- 
ghly  indoctrinated  against  Nazism,  Fascism, 
d  Communism,  I  would  not  take  you  to  the  iso- 
;ed  "100  percent  American"  small  town  in  the 
iddle  West.  I  would  take  you  to  a  DP  center  in 
r  zone  of  Germany.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
ople  of  the  United  States  definitely  dislike  these 
>ms"  but  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  intimate 
ntact  with  them.  The  DP  who  describes  his 
ing  rounded  up  at  night,  torn  from  his  family 
d  brought  to  Germany  to  labor,  the  DP  who 
ows  you  the  tattooed  concentration-camp  num- 
r  of  his  arm  are  certainly  actively  indoctrinated 
ainst  any  form  of  Nazism  or  Fascism. 
As  for  Communism,  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
a,dy  to  accept  any  fate  rather  than  be  sent  back 
Communist-dominated  countries  shows  their 
dtude  toward  that  "ism".  Further,  if  I  may  say 
,  I  have  had  a  wide  opportunity  to  be  among 
sm,  and  I  know  their  attitude.  These  DP's  do 
t  take  democracy  for  granted.  They  have  seen 
ese  "isms",  can  recognize  them,  and  violently 
pose  them. 

To  return  to  our  visit  to  the  administration 
ilding,  we  find  that  the  keeping  of  records,  all 
snographic  work,  maintenance  work — in  fact  all 
tases  of  the  operations  of  the  camp — are  actually 
nducted  by  the  displaced  persons  themselves. 
In  some  camps  one  of  the  DP  committeemen  is 
e  labor  representative  for  his  community.  The 
rides  that  have  been  made  by  the  DP's  them- 
lves  in  finding  employment  have  been  consider- 
>le,  although  they  have  been  faced  with  two  or 
ree  serious  handicaps. 

We  have  been  forced  to  place  DP's  in  whatever 
msing  is  available.  We  do  not  have  the  mate- 
al  to  build  special  laborers'  housing  near  works 
*ojects,  and  in  Germany  transportation  is  almost 
m-existent,  with  the  result  that  many  DP's 
nnot  get  to  the  jobs  they  would  otherwise  jump 
i.  A  prime  example  is  our  largest  camp  in  Ger- 
any,  Wildflecken,  which  I  mentioned  previously. 
rildflecken  is  a  large  unit  providing  much-needed 
>ace  for  15,000  people,  but  it  is  distant  from  any 
rejects  which  could  furnish  employment.  The 
'ricultural  fields  near  by  are  already  producing 
ill  time  for  the  local  economy.  Woodcutting  is 
)out  the  one  opportunity  for  out-of-camp  work, 
id  many  are  kept  busy  at  this  work. 
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Representatives  of  DP's  welfare  agencies,  and 
the  Army,  who  have  exhaustively  studied  the  pos- 
sibilities of  numerous  manufacturing  projects  that 
would  utilize  the  vast  quantity  of  skills  available 
in  the  DP  population,  have  run  into  the  terrific 
handicap  of  having  no  raw  material  with  which 
to  work.  There  has  also  been  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  many  DP's  to  work  for  a  German  or 
the  German  economy,  after  having  been  forced  to 
do  so  under  oppressive  conditions  for  several  years. 
They  are  eager  to  work  for  the  Allied  occupying 
authorities,  however.  Despite  these  handicaps, 
the  majority  of  employables  residing  in  DP  cen- 
ters, from  16  to  65  years  of  age,  are  at  work. 

Of  those  residing  outside  the  camps,  the  United 
States  Army  has  40,000  DP  employees  organized 
in  labor-service  companies.  These  companies  can 
be  broken  down  into  the  following  categories: 
watchmen,  engineer  construction,  engineer  main- 
tenance, engineer  dump  truck,  ordnance  depot, 
quartermaster  depot,  quartermaster  truck.  Of 
this  group  all  of  the  engineer  and  quartermaster 
construction  and  trucking  companies  contain  90 
percent  skilled  labor. 

Those  displaced  persons  not  under  direct  care 
in  assembly  centers  or  in  labor-service  companies 
are  working  and  eking  out  an  existence  in  the 
German  economy.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  these  people  are  also  displaced  persons  and 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  determination 
of  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

As  our  armies  advanced  into  Germany,  General 
Eisenhower  appealed  to  the  displaced  persons  to 
remain  where  they  were,  if  they  had  a  roof  over 
their  heads  and  a  place  to  work,  rather  than  to 
further  congest  the  badly  overcrowded  DP  centers. 
I  have  handled  countless  petitions  from  these  dis- 
placed persons  residing  outside  of  centers  who 
say  that  they  will  remain  where  they  are,  where 
they  have  shelter  near  a  job  rather  than  to  come 
into  a  center,  but  who  make  urgent  appeals  for 
documents  showing  them  to  be  displaced  persons 
and  not  Germans.  With  the  return  of  the  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war  and  with  the  influx  of  the 
German  expellees,  many  thousands  of  these  out- 
of-camp  displaced  persons  lost  their  outside  jobs 
and  shelter  to  the  Germans  in  1946  and  had  to 
enter  our  assembly  centers.  This  movement  was 
stopped,  however,  in  the  U.S.  zone  of  Germany 
by  the  closing  of  assembly  centers  to  new  entrants 
on  the  first  of  June  1947. 
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In  our  average  camp,  you  can  learn  from  the  typical  camp  with  which  we  are  concerned,  you 
displaced-persons  representative  the  various  skills  will  probably  see  a  long,  low  warehouse  building 
available  there.  These  are  listed  on  a  card  in  a  or  former  shop  of  some  kind  which  has  been  re- 
card  index  so  that  a  prospective  employer  can  fitted  as  a  vocational  school.  There  you  will  see 
readily  find  a  person  with  the  skill  he  requires.  DP's  working  at  a  forge  and  anvil  pounding  out 
An  over-all  survey  of  the  occupational  skills  of  the  tools,  the  bolts,  the  locks,  and  practically  al] 
366,553  employable  displaced  persons  in  assembly  the  metal  equipment  which  is  needed  in  the  camp 
centers  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  was  made  and  perhaps  for  a  neighboring  camp  which  does 
in  the  summer  of  1946.  Another  survey  covering  not  have  a  blacksmith  shop.  Adjacent  you  can 
237,727  employable  DP's,  in  the  U.S.  zone  of  see  the  carpenter  shop  where  various  items  of  fur- 
Germany  only,  was  completed  just  prior  to  my  niture  are  made  and  where  apprentices  learn  to  aid 
departure  from  Frankfurt  a  month  ago.  in  the  maintenance  and  reconstruction  of  parts  oi 

The  following  figures  show  the  percentage  of  the  camp, 

the  employables  surveyed  last  year,  366,553,  in  The  supply  of  fuel  presents  a  terrific  problem 

each  general  classification  of  occupational  skill.  in  Germany  today.     One  of  the  prime  projects  in 

The  more  recent  survey  in  just  the  U.S.  zone  of  the  summer  and  fall  is  to  see  that  sufficient  trees 

Germany  indicates  approximately  the  same  per-  are  cut  from  the  forests  and  chopped  and  stored 

centages.  m  the  camps  for  the  winter.    The  DP's  do  this 

A  list  of  the  approximately  140  specific  skills  work  themselves, 

represented  under  the  17  occupational  categories  The  next  building  in  our  DP  camp  may  be  a 

presented  below  is  attached  to  this  statement.  hosPital  which  is  operated  by  displaced  persons; 

The  DP  head  doctor  will  proudly  show  you  his 

General  classification                                              surveyed  health  charts  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  institution; 

Construction  and  maintenance 6.7  We  have  found  excellent  nurses  among  the  DP 

Administrative,  clerical,  commercial 11.3  WOmen,  and  others  have  been  trained  to  hospital 

Agriculture,  forestry,  dairy,  food  processing 24.5  ^          The          -orit      of  the   doctors   are  jyp^ 

Health  and  sanitation 3.2  ,             ,                .  J      ,      ,              ,.,      ,       ,,,        ,         , 

Miscellaneous  services 9.1  who  make  regular  checks  on  the  health  of  eact 

Tailors  and  seamstresses 6.2  member  of  the  center  population.   There  are  10,50f 

Domestic  and  related  commercial  services 10.0  hospital  beds  available  for  long-term  illnesses  anc 

Communications,  transportation,  supply 7.6  four  gpecial  tuDerculosis   sanitariums  located  at 

Professionals    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      6.4  strategic  points  in  the  United  States  zone.    Both 

Eecreational  workers 0.2  mass   radiographic    surveys    and   hospitalization 

Metal  trades 2.1  checks  agree  on  the  following  figures  on  tuber- 
Mining,  chemical,  and  processing 0.4  culogis  ^  the  United  gtates  zone:  active  TB  0A 

Miscellaneous    processing 4.0 

Laborers 2.4  percent ;  inactive  TB  2.5  percent. 

Inexperienced  persons 2.3  The  over-all  health  condition  of  DP's  is  con- 
Students   2.1  siderably  better  than  that  of  the  Germans.    Nc 

Excellent  vocational-training  courses  are  con-  serious  outbreak  of  any  disease  has  occurred  f  rorc 

tinually    supplementing    these    skills    available  the  beginning  of  the  DP  operations,  probably  as 

among  DP's.    In  our  zone  alone,  there  are  over  a  result  of  using  the  same  immunization  procedures 

16,000    displaced    persons    receiving    vocational  that  are  used  in  the  U.S.  Army.    Medical  supplies 

training.    There  is  at  least  one  training  course  in  for  all  purposes  are  drawn  from  the  U.S.  Armj 

each  assembly  center;  however,  the  majority  have  medical  stocks. 

a  minimum  of  five  different  courses.    In  addition  There  is  a  slow  increase  of  weight  in  DP's  fron: 

to  the  assembly-center  schools  there  are  seven  month  to  month  and  almost  no  incidence  of  edema 

formal   vocational-training   installations   in   the  despite  the  preponderance  of  starchy  foods  in  then 

U.S.  zone  of  Germany,  offering  a  total  of  24  dif-  diet.    The  weight  of  displaced  persons  averages 

ferent  courses,  lasting  approximately  two  months  about  2  percent  over  the  normal,  based  on  U.S 

each,  and  attended  by  1,000  displaced  persons.  Army  standards. 

If  you  leave  the  administration  building  of  the  The  center  doctor  may  point  with  pride  to  th< 
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fact  that  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  is  negli- 
gible among  his  patients.  A  contributing  factor 
may  be  found  in  the  devotion  of  DP's  in  general 
to  a  family  life.  The  birth  and  death  rates  of 
DP's  are  comparable  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
The  young  children  are  the  healthiest  that  I  have 
seen  anywhere. 

Near  the  hospital  you  will  probably  find  the 
building  which  houses  both  the  grade  school  and 
high  school.  In  our  zone  nearly  70,000  children 
attend  these  schools,  taught  by  DP  instructors.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  basic  courses,  one  or  two  other 
languages,  nearly  always  including  English,  are 
taught. 

Another  prominent  place  in  the  camp  is  the 
church.  Each  group  worships  under  its  indige- 
nous religious  leader.  It  is  amazing  to  walk  into 
that  church  in  a  former  bombed-out  building  and 
see  the  beauty  that  has  been  wrought  from  bits  of 
:loth  woven  into  tapestries  and  altar  cloths,  from 
scraps  of  tin  for  chandeliers  or  candleholders,  and 
che  beautiful  carvings  in  wood. 

When  you  visit  the  rooms  of  DP's  themselves, 
you  will  find  today  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
3quipment  furnished  them,  which  I  described 
earlier,  samples  of  the  work  of  their  hands  and 
imagination.  Woven  from  worn-out  stockings 
and  other  salvaged  articles  of  clothing  are  tiny 
rugs,  tapestries,  or  sweaters  for  the  children. 

I  recall  one  small  Ukrainian  center  where  70 
women  were  working  in  one  large  room,  all  knit- 
ting gloves  and  mufflers  which  were  distributed 
not  only  to  inhabitants  of  their  camp  but  to  others 
in  the  vicinity.  We  have  several  such  self-aid 
work  projects  in  the  zone,  again  handicapped  by 
he  lack  of  raw  material. 

In  12  assembly  centers  DP's  have  organized  "f  ac- 
ories"  which  are  using  material  from  captured 
jnemy  stocks  or  surplus  army  stocks,  converting 
hem  into  boys'  suits,  girls'  dresses,  children's 
>vercoats,  baby  dresses,  baby  blankets,  boys'  over- 
tlls,  and  babies'  sleeping  bags,  which  are  distrib- 
ited  to  other  displaced  persons.  Equipment  for 
jhese  "factories"  consists  of  many  skilled  DP 
nands  and  sewing  machines  on  loan  from  the  U.S. 
A.rmy  or  procured  by  voluntary  agencies  abroad 
md  brought  into  Germany. 

The  average  DP  is  physically  fit,  is  a  person  who 
iongs  to  have  and  to  participate  in  political  and 
religious  freedom,  is  a  person  who  abides  by  the 
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rules  of  the  community,  and  has  skills,  ingenuity, 
and  strength  which  he  wants  to  put  to  use  in  a 
new  permanent  home.  Another  point  which  you 
gentlemen  may  feel  to  be  important  is  that  the 
DP's  still  residing  in  the  assembly  centers  of  the 
U.S.  zone  are  in  many  respects  a  picked  and  care- 
fully seeded  group.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have 
mentioned  earlier  in  discussing  law  enforcement, 
we  have  put  criminals  in  jail.  In  the  second  place, 
a  tremendous  screening  program  has  been  under- 
taken and  accomplished  by  the  U.S.  Army  through- 
out our  zone.  A  total  of  375,310  DP's  have  been 
screened  to  remove  from  the  centers  those  persons 
who  may  have  been  Volksdeutsch,  volunteer  mem- 
bers of  the  SS  or  Gestapo,  and  collaborators  with 
the  enemy.  A  total  of  37,207  persons,  about  10 
percent,  have  been  found  ineligible  and  removed 
from  our  care.  I  hope  I  have  given  you  a  clear 
picture  of  those  who  remain. 

In  general,  as  I  have  outlined,  the  DP's  are 
making  the  best  of  the  situation.  But  at  best  that 
situation  is  a  grim  one  quite  apart  from  the  physi- 
cal overcrowding  and  other  matters  I  have  de- 
scribed. There  is  not  work  enough  available  to 
keep  them  all  occupied,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
pointed  out.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  them 
to  plan  for  their  future,  for  the  future  of  their 
children,  or  to  help  themselves  and  their  families 
to  rebuild  their  lives.  They  have  kept  going  in  the 
hope  of  getting  out  of  the  camps  and  out  of  Ger- 
many and  having  a  chance  to  fend  for  themselves. 
If  the  decision  is  that  they  are  to  stay  on  indefi- 
nitely in  the  camps,  hopelessness  and  deterioration 
cannot,  as  I  have  observed  the  situation,  much 
longer  be  averted. 

Other  Countries'  Views 

What  do  the  other  countries  of  the  world  think 
of  DP's? 

Officers  of  our  headquarters  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  Refugees,  with  representa- 
tives of  other  nations  on  the  negotiations  for  the 
resettlement  of  displaced  persons. 

Most  of  the  western  European  countries  and 
some  South  American  countries  are  taking  at  least 
a  few  DP's.  I  understand  that  England  is  taking 
considerable  numbers  from  the  British  zone  of 
Germany,  in  addition  to  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility for  200,000  Poles  of  the  Anders  Army. 
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In  our  zone  two  or  three  months  ago  we  watched 
a  group  leave  for  Norway,  laughing  and  crying 
with  pure  joy  to  be  leaving  Germany.  A  short 
time  later  a  friend  of  mine  in  Norway  gave  me  an 
informal  report  that  the  Norwegians  were  happy 
to  have  them. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  contracted  to  take 
20,000  workers  with  their  families,  a  probable  to- 
tal of  from  60,000  to  70,000  DP's,  in  the  next  few 
months.  I  worked  very  closely  with  the  Belgian 
representative  in  charge  of  this  operation  and 
visited  him  in  Belgium  about  a  month  ago.  He 
reported  that  the  first  3,000  workers  were  already 
producing  in  the  economy  and  that  the  Belgian 
employers  are  completely  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement. In  DP  camps,  I  have  picked  up  let- 
ters from  these  DP's  to  their  families  in  Germany 
who  will  soon  join  them  in  Belgium.  The  letters, 
which  I  have  here  with  me,  indicate  the  great  hap- 
piness of  the  DP  immigrants  to  be  at  work  again, 
to  be  producing,  to  be  able  to  take  the  money  that 
they  had  earned  from  their  pockets  and  put  it  on 
a  shop  counter  for  food  and  clothing,  rather  than 
have  it  doled  out  to  them. 

Holland  is  very  much  interested  in  taking 
skilled  nurses.  Small  groups  have  already  entered 
the  Dutch  city  hospitals  as  nurses'  aides,  paid  by 
the  city.  Holland  may  also  take  8,500  single  men 
and  women — artisans  and  industrial  workers. 

The  French  apparently  like  the  caliber  of  our 
DP's  since  members  of  the  French  Army  have 
proselyted  300  woodworkers  plus  180  family  mem- 
bers from  Augsburg  in  our  zone  and  persuaded 
them  to  enter  the  adjoining  French  zone  of  occu- 
pation for  work  under  the  French  Army.  This 
is  done  on  an  informal  basis  but  indicates  the  ac- 
ceptability of  DP's  to  those  who  know  them. 

Sweden  and  several  South  American  countries 
are  negotiating  for  DP's  to  augment  their  labor 
pool.  Shiploads  of  DP's  have  gone  to  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.  One  is  on  the  way  to  Venezuela.  But 
all  the  efforts  and  agreements  now  in  sight  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  They  are  hopeful  indications 
of  what  might  be  accomplished  if  we  joined  in. 
Representatives  of  other  governments  definitely 
indicate  that  they  are  waiting  to  see  if  we  are  going 
to  do  so. 

In  attending  international  conferences,  we  are 
constantly  met  with  this  question :  "What  is  the 
United  States  going  to  do  about  these  people?" 
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The  Belgian  representative  said  to  me,  "My 
country  has  a  population  density  eight  or  ten  times 
as  great  as  your  country's,  yet  we  can  handle  some 
DP's.  Why  don't  you  ?"  To  this  question  we  had 
no  answer. 

It  does  seem  clear,  however,  that  the  fourth  al- 
ternative, to  finally  liquidate  the  DP  problem  by 
a  wide  resettlement  program,  can  succeed  only  in 
the  event  that  the  United  States  aids  in  it  by  ad- 
mitting a  substantial  number. 

Conclusion 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  my  observations  which 
bear  on  your  choice  of  the  various  alternatives  as 
outlined  by  General  Hilldring.  I  fully  appreciate 
that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  Congress  and  not  the 
soldiers  to  decide.  The  American  occupation 
forces  have  600,000  DP's  under  their  control.  It 
is  for  the  Congress  to  determine  by  its  action 
whether  or  not  the  Army  is  to  be  directed  to  turr 
back  these  people  who  were  victims  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  Germans.  It  is  for  the  Congress  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Army  should  be  di- 
rected to  round  them  up  and  send  them  back 
against  their  will  to  the  areas  of  eastern  Europe 
It  is  for  the  Congress  to  determine,  by  action  or  in- 
action,  whether  or  not  they  shall  continue  indefi 
nitely  to  be  maintained  in  the  present  camps  with 
such  support  as  the  United  States  taxpayers  and 
those  of  other  countries  may  contribute.  It  is  foi 
the  Congress  to  determine  whether  or  not  resettle- 
ment in  friendly  countries,  where  they  can  strike 
new  roots,  is  a  desirable  solution  and  whether  oi 
not  it  will  take  steps  to  participate  in  that  resettle- 
ment in  a  way  to  make  this  solution  possible. 

Summary  of  occupational  skills  of  366,553  employ 
able  displaced  persons  surveyed  in  assembh 
centers  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  showint 
the  percentage  which  each  skill  classiflcatioi 
comprises  of  the  total 

Total  of  employable  displaced  persons  surveyed  .    .    366,  55 


General  classification 

Construction  and  maintenance 

Architects,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  con- 
struction-machine operators,  furnacemen, 
dredgemen,  draftsmen,  electricians,  engine- 
men,  glaziers,  masons,  blasters,  painters, 
plumbers,  riggers,  riveters,  sawmill  opera- 
tors, steel  workers,  surveyors 


Percent  ( 
total 
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General  classification 

Administrative,   clerical,   commercial 

Auditors,  bookkeepers,  business  executives, 
office  clerks,  sales  clerks,  office-machine 
operators,  office  managers,  stenographers, 
interpreters,  typists 

Agriculture,  forestry,  dairy,  and  food  processing  . 
Farmers  (all  types),  lumbermen,  hunters, 
fishermen,  millers.  N.B.:  This  does  not  in- 
clude agronomists,  who  are  listed  under 
"Professionals" 

Health  and  sanitation 

Dentists,  dietitians,  hospital  attendants, 
midwives,  nurses  (all  types),  optometrists, 
ophthalmologists,  pediatricians,  physical 
therapists,  physicians,  surgeons,  pharma- 
cists, sanitary  engineers,  veterinarians, 
X-ray  technicians 

Miscellaneous  services 

Barbers,  blacksmiths,  bookbinders,  butchers, 
firefighters,  jewellers,  laundrymen,  lino- 
typists,  locksmiths,  opticians,  photogra- 
phers, piano  tuners,  policemen,  pressmen, 
printers,  projectionists,  shoe  and  harness 
makers,  undertakers,  upholsterers,  watch 
repairers 

Tailors  and  seamstresses 

Domestic  and  related  commercial  services  .  .  . 
Workers  in  this  category  are  domestics, 
waiters,  kitchen  help,  gardeners,  bakers, 
cooks 

Communications,  transportation,  supply  .... 
Airplane  mechanics,  airplane  pilots,  auto 
mechanics,  auto  body  repairmen,  drivers, 
craters,  telephone  and  telegraph  repairmen, 
linesmen,  radio  operators,  radio  repairmen, 
railway  workers,  seamen,  teamsters,  tele- 
graph operators,  telephone  operators,  tele- 
typists, tire  rebuilders,  warehousemen 

A-rtists 

Writers,  artists,  sculptors,  musicians,  pro- 
fessional entertainers 

Professionals 

Agronomists,  clergymen,  chemists,  child- 
care  workers,  engineers  (civil,  electrical,  in- 
dustrial, mechanical,  mining),  lawyers,  li- 
brarians, social  workers,  teachers  (academic, 
vocational,  technical),  occupational  advisers 

Recreational  workers 

Athletic  instructors,  recreation  leaders 

Metal  trades 

Electroplaters,  foundrymen,  forgemen,  heat 
treaters,  machine  operators,  machinists, 
metalsmiths,  millwrights,  welders,  tool- 
makers 

Mining,  chemicals,  and  processing 

Ceramic  workers,  glass  blowers,  miners, 
petroleum  workers,  steel-mill  workers, 
quarry  men 
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Percent  of 
total 
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7.6 


1.5 


6.4 
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Pprcfint  of 
Oeneral  classification  total 

Miscellaneous  processing 4.  0 

Clothing-machine  operators,  coopers,  leather 
workers,  paper  workers,  rubber  workers, 
power-plant  installers,  textile  workers,  wood- 
workers 

Laborers 2.  4 

Inexperienced  persons 2.  3 

Students    . 2.  1 


Austrian  Government  Expresses  Gratitude 
for  Relief  Assistance 

Letter    From,    Austrian    Minister    of    Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  July  2] 

There  follows  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Karl 
Gruber,  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  by  Ludwig  Kleinwaechter,  Austrian 
Minister  in  Washington,  on  July  2.1 

Vienna,  June  26,  1947. 

Sir:  The  Federal  Government  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  ratified  on  May  1st,  1947  an  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress which  authorizes  the  provision  of  relief  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  countries  needing  such 
assistance  and  that  thereby  the  basis  has  been  es- 
tablished on  which  Austria  may  be  granted  such 
relief  assistance  within  the  frame  authorized  by 
Congress. 

On  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  I  beg 
to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency  the  expression  of 
the  deeply  felt  gratitude  of  the  Austrian  people 
for  this  action  undertaken  by  the  United  States. 

I  should  also  greatly  appreciate  it  if  Your 
Excellency  could  convey  the  expression  of  this 
feeling  of  thankfulness  which  animates  all  Aus- 
trians  to  the  President,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people. 

I    beg  [etc.]  Gruber 


1  The  Secretary  expressed  his  appreciation  for  this  mes- 
sage and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  relief  granted  Aus- 
tria under  the  act  will  assist  in  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  that  country.  The  Secretary  also  said  he  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  coal  from  the  United  States  had 
been  made  available  to  Austria. 
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Interagency  Group  To  Expedite  Procurement 
for  Greek-Aid  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  2] 

The  Assistant  to  the  President,  John  R.  Steel- 
man,  announced  on  July  2  that  an  interagency 
working  group  is  being  established  to  expedite 
the  procurement  of  materials  and  equipment  un- 
der the  Greek-aid  program.  The  interagency 
group  will  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce.  The  respective  Cabinet  members  are 
being  asked  to  name  their  representatives  at  an 
early  date. 

This  action  was  taken,  Mr.  Steelman  said,  after 
Secretary  Marshall  had  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  the  necessity  that  all  agencies  of 
the  Government  join  in  giving  the  program  their 
full  and  active  support. 

The  primary  function  of  the  working  group, 
Mr.  Steelman  said,  will  be  to  seek  out  and  break 
any  bottlenecks  that  threaten  to  delay  procure- 
ment of  key  items  urgently  needed  in  the  Greek- 
aid  program.  Robert  C.  Turner,  of  Mr.  Steel- 
man's  staff,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  group. 


Edward  C.  Acheson  To  Head  Mission  Planning 
Utilization  of  Surplus  Foods  for  Germany 

Edward  Campion  Acheson  has  been  designated 
as  Special  Representative  of  the  President  with 
the  rank  of  Minister  to  head  an  American  mission 
whose  object  is  to  negotiate  with  various  northern 
European  countries  for  the  purpose  of  implement- 
ing Mr.  Hoover's  recommendation  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  surplus  foods  for  bizonal  area  of  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Acheson  left  this  country  on  July  4 
for  Berlin  where  he  will  confer  with  General  Clay 
and  with  General  Robertson,  head  of  the  British 
Military  Government  in  Germany.  From  Berlin 
he  will  go  on  to  London  and  other  northern  Euro- 
pean capitals.  This  mission  is  of  special  interest 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  because  of  the  War  De- 
partment's concern  with  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  occupation  policy.  Dr.  Acheson  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Lt.  Col.  George  E.  Deshon  of  the 
War  Department,  and  he  will  be  joined  in  Europe 
by  other  advisers  from  the  bizonal  area  of  Ger- 
many. 
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Hungarian  Banks  in  Central  Corporation 
To  Be  State-Controlled 

[Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Mission  at  Budapest  that  pursuant 
to  decree  no.  6850/1947  of  June  1,  1947,  all  Hun- 
garian banks  in  the  first  category  of  member  banks 
of  the  Central  Corporation  of  Banking  Companies 
would  be  placed  under  state  control  to  be  exercised 
through  a  ministerial  commission.  The  follow- 
ing banks  are  listed  as  being  in  this  category : 

Anglo-Hungarian  Bank  (Anglo-Magyar  Bank  R.T.) 
Hungarian    General    Credit    Bank     (Magyar    Altalanos 

Hitelbank) 
Hungarian    Commercial    Bank    of    Pest    (Pesti    Magyar 

Kereskedelmi  Bank) 
Hungarian   Discount  and  Exchange  Bank    (Magyar  Le- 

szamitolo  es  Penzvalto  Bank) 
First  National  Savings  Bank  of  Pest  (Pesti  Hazai  Else 

Takarekpenztar  Egyesulet) 
City  Savings  Bank  (Belvarosi  Takarekpenztar  R.T.) 
Budapest   Municipal    Savings   Bank    (Budapest    Szekes. 

favarosi  Kozseigi  Takarekpenztar  B.T.) 
Creditanstalt    (Budapest  Branch)    (Creditanstalt  Bank- 

verein) 
Danube  Valley  Bank  (Dunavolgyi  Bank  R.T.) 
Hungarian-Italian  Bank   (Magyar  Olasz  Bank  R.T.) 
National  Land  Credit  Institute   (Orszagos  Foldhitelinte-! 

zet) 
National  Central  Credit  Cooperative  (Orszagos  Kosponti 

Hitelsovetkezet) 
Commerce  and  Industries  Bank   (Kereskedelmi  es  Ipar- 

bank) 

The  decree  provides  that  foreign  nationals  who 
hold  shares  in  any  of  the  above-named  Hungarian 
banks  must  declare  their  holdings  to  the  Central 
Corporation  of  Banking  Companies,  Szabadsag 
Ter  5-6,  Budapest,  Hungary,  by  September  1, 
1947.  The  decree  further  states  that  after  June 
1,  1947,  shares  of  any  of  these  banks  may  be  sold 
only  with  the  permission  of  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister of  Finance. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Charles  E.  Saltzman  as  Assistant  Secretary 

The  Senate  on  July  2,  1947,  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Charles  E.  Saltzman  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  occupied  areas. 

Ellis  O.  Briggs  as  Ambassador  to  Uruguay 

The  Senate  on  July  2,  1947,  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Ellis  O.  Briggs  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 
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U.S.-ltalian  Relief  Agreement 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITALY1 


[Released  to  the  press  July  4] 

An  agreement  was  signed  on  July  3  at  Eome  to 
provide  food  relief  to  Italy  under  the  recently  en- 
acted foreign-relief  program  of  the  United 
States.  Prime  Minister  Alcide  de  Gasperi  and 
Foreign  Minister  Count  Carlo  Sforza  signed  for 
Italy.  Ambassador  James  Clement  Dunn  signed 
for  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  foreign-relief  program  is 
lesignated  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  peoples  in 
countries  devastated  by  war.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  voted  350  million  dollars  to 
mthorize  relief  supplies,  including  food  and 
nedicines,  to  the  following  countries:  Italy, 
Trieste  area,  Greece,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland, 
md  China.  This  program  will  remain  in  opera- 
ion  through  June  30,  1948. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  which  the  two  gov- 
ernments signed  at  Rome  are  based  on  an  act  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  are  virtually 
he  same  as  those  currently  being  negotiated  with 
>ther  eligible  countries. 

The  amount  of  funds  as  well  as  the  types  and 
onnages  of  supplies  to  be  authorized  for  Italy 
md  other  nations  will  be  determined  periodically 
n  joint  consultation  as  internal  requirements 
nanifest  themselves. 

In  order  to  insure  maximum  expenditure  for 
ictual  relief  supplies  and  to  supplement  the  pro- 
gram with  donations  by  American  voluntary  relief 
igencies,  a  total  of  five  million  dollars  is  set  aside 
n  law  for  the  expense  of  ocean  transportation  and 
•elated  costs  incidental  to  the  work  of  private  non- 
>rofit  American  relief  agencies.  The  assistance  of 
[hese  private  agencies  is  expected  to  augment 
onsiderably  aid  received  by  Italy. 

The  United  States  relief  program  will  carry  on 
,he  humanitarian  work  of  UNRRA,  through 
,phich  the  United  States  contributed  supplies 
ialued  at  over  400  million  dollars  to  Italy,  and 
,rill  give  aid  to  the  Italian  economy  while  long- 
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term  measures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Italy  have 
time  to  become  effective. 

This  agreement  illustrates  once  again  the 
strong  sentiments  of  mutual  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy that  animate  the  peoples  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  purpose  of  the  United  States  foreign- 
relief  program  is  relief  on  a  broad  popular  scale. 
It  is  another  indication  of  the  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  assist  Italy  toward  a  point  where 
her  economy  can  carry  on  alone  with  full  and 
unimpeded  strength. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : x 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  relief  assistance  to  the  Italian  people  to 
prevent  suffering  and  to  permit  them  to  continue 
effectively  their  efforts  toward  recovery ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Italian  Government  has  requested 
the  United  States  Government  for  relief  assistance 
and  has  presented  information  which  convinces 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Italian  Government  urgently  needs  assistance  in 
obtaining  the  basic  essentials  of  life  for  the  people 
of  Italy ;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  has  by 
Public  Law  84,  80th  Congress,  May  31,  1947,  au- 
thorized the  provision  of  relief  assistance  to  the 
people  of  those  countries  which,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President,  need  such  assistance  and  have 
given  satisfactory  assurances  covering  the  relief 
program  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
United  States  Government  desire  to  define  certain 
conditions  and  understandings  concerning  the 
handling  and  distribution  of  the  United  States 
relief  supplies  and  to  establish  the  general  lines  of 
their  cooperation  in  meeting  the  relief  needs  of  the 
Italian  people ; 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
represented  by  James  Clement  Dunn,  Ambassador 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Italy  and  the 
Italian  Government,  represented  by  Alcide  de 
Gasperi,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Carlo  Sforza,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  have 
agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I.  Furnishing  of  Supplies 

(a)  The  program  of  assistance  to  be  furnished 
shall  consist  of  such  types  and  quantities  of  sup- 
plies, and  procurement,  storage,  transportation 
and  shipping  services  related  thereto,  as  may  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States 
Govermnent  after  consultation  with  the  Italian 
Government  in  accordance  with  the  Public  Law  84, 
80th  Congress,  May  31, 1947,  and  any  Acts  amend- 
atory or  supplementary  thereto.  Such  supplies 
shall  be  confined  to  certain  basic  essentials  of  life, 
namely,  food,  medical  supplies,  processsed  and  un- 
processed material  for  clothing,  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, fuel,  and  seeds. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III,  the 
United  States  Government  will  make  no  request, 
and  will  have  no  claim,  for  payment  for  United 
States  relief  supplies  and  services  furnished  under 
this  Agreement. 

(c)  The  United  States  Government  agencies 
will  provide  for  the  procurement,  storage,  trans- 
portation and  shipment  to  Italy  of  United  States 
relief  supplies,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  Government  may  authorize  other  means  for 
the  performance  of  these  services  in  accordance 
with  procedures  stipulated  by  the  United  States 
Government.  All  United  States  relief  supplies 
shall  be  procured  in  the  United  States  except  when 
specific  approval  for  procurement  outside  the 
United  States  is  given  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

(d)  The  Italian  Government  will  from  time  to 
time  submit  in  advance  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment its  proposed  programs  for  relief  import 
requirements  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
These  programs  shall  be  subject  to  screening  and 
approval  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
procurement  will  be  authorized  only  for  items  con- 
tained in  the  approved  programs. 

(e)  Transfers  of  United  States  relief  supplies 
shall  be  made  under  arrangements  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  Government  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Italian  Government.  The 
United  States  Government,  whenever  it  deems  it 
desirable,  may  retain  possession  of  any  United 
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States  relief  supplies,  or  may  recover  possession 
of  such  supplies  transferred,  up  to  the  city  or; 
local  community  where  such  supplies  are  made 
available  to  the  ultimate  consumers. 

Article  II.  Distribution  of  Supplies  in  Italy 

(a)  All  United  States  relief  supplies  shall  be 
distributed  by  the  Italian  Government  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  United  States 
representatives  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement.  The  distribution  will  be 
through  commercial  channels  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible and  desirable. 

(b)  All  United  States  relief  supply  imports 
shall  be  free  of  fiscal  charges  including  customs 
duties  up  to  the  point  where  they  are  sold  for 
local  currency  as  provided  by  Article  III  of  this 
Agreement  unless  when  because  of  price  practices,; 
it  is  advisable  to  include  customs  charges  or 
government  taxes  in  prices  fixed,  in  which  case, 
the  amount  thus  collected  on  United  States  relief 
supply  imports  will  accrue  to  the  special  account 
referred  to  in  Article  III.  All  United  States  re-; 
lief  supply  imports  given  free  to  indigents,  insti- 
tutions and  others  will  be  free  of  fiscal  charges, 
including  customs  duties. 

(c)  The  Italian  Government  will  designate 
a  high  ranking  official  who  shall  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  liaison  between  the  Italian  Govermnent 
and  the  United  States  representatives  responsible 
for  the  relief  program. 

(d)  The  Italian  Government  will  distribute 
United  States  relief  supplies  and  similar  supplies 
produced  locally  or  imported  from  outside  sources 
without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed  or  politi- 
cal belief,  and  will  not  permit  the  diversion  of 
any  such  supplies  to  non-essential  uses  or  for  ex- 
port or  removal  from  the  country  while  need  there- 
for for  relief  purposes  continues.  The  Italian 
Government  will  not  permit  the  diversion  of  an 
excessive  amount  of  United  States  relief  supplies 
and  similar  supplies  produced  locally  or  imported 
from  outside  sources  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  armed  forces. 

(e)  The  Italian  Government  will  so  conduct 
the  distribution  of  United  States  relief  supplies 
and  similar  supplies  produced  locally  or  imported 
from  outside  sources  as  to  assure  a  fair  share  o: 
the  supplies  to  all  classes  of  the  people  and  wiU 
maintain  a  ration  and  price  control  system  tc 
that  end  wherever  practicable. 
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(/)  Distribution  shall  be  so  conducted  that  all 
classes  of  the  population,  irrespective  of  purchas- 
ing power,  shall  receive  their  fair  share  of  sup- 
plies covered  in  this  Agreement. 

Article  III.  Utilization  of  Funds  Accruing  From 
Sales  of  United  States  Supplies 

(a)  The  prices  at  which  the  United  States  re- 
ief  supplies  will  be  sold  in  Italy  shall  be  agreed 
lpon  between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  When  the  United  States  relief  supplies  are 
sold  for  local  currency,  the  amount  of  such  local 
;urrency  will  be  deposited  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
aent  in  a  special  account  in  the  name  of  the  Italian 
jovernment. 

(c)  Until  June  30,  1948,  such  funds  shall  be 
lisposed  of  only  upon  approval  of  the  duly  au- 
horized  representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  relief  and  work  relief  purposes  within 
[taly,  including  local  currency  expenses  of  the 
United  States  incident  to  the  furnishing  of  relief. 
Vny  unencumbered  balance  remaining  in  such  ac- 
•ount  on  June  3,  1948,  shall  be  disposed  of  within 
!taly  for  such  purposes  as  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, pursuant  to  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress,  may  determine. 

(d)  The  Italian  Government  will  upon  request 
idvance  funds  to  the  United  States  representa- 
ives  to  meet  local  currency  expenses  incident  to 
he  furnishing  of  relief. 

(e)  While  it  is  not  intended  that  the  funds  ac- 
cruing from  sales  of  the  United  States  relief  sup- 
plies normally  will  be  used  to  defray  the  local 
expenses  of  the  Italian  Government  in  handling 
md  distributing  the  United  States  relief  supplies, 
ncluding  local  currency  costs  of  discharging  cargo 
md  other  port  charges,  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives will  consider  with  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment the  use  of  the  funds  to  cover  the  unusual 
osts  which  would  place  an  undue  burden  on  the 
talian  Government. 

(/)  The  Italian  Government  will  each  month 
make  available  to  the  United  States  representa- 
ives  reports  on  collections,  balances  and  expendi- 
ures  from  the  fund. 

(g)  The  Italian  Government  will  assign  offi- 
cials to  confer  and  plan  with  the  United  States 
•epresentatives  regarding  the  disposition  of  funds 
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accruing  from  sales  and  to  assure  a  prompt  and 
proper  use  of  such  funds. 

Article  IV.  Effective  Production,  Food  Collections 
and  Use  of  Resources  to  Reduce  Relief  Needs 

(a)  The  Italian  Government  will  exert  all  pos- 
sible efforts  to  secure  the  maximum  production  and 
collection  of  locally  produced  supplies  needed  for 
relief  purposes. 

(b)  The  Italian  Government  undertakes  not 
to  permit  any  measures  to  be  taken  involving  de- 
livery, sale  or  granting  of  any  articles  of  the  char- 
acter covered  in  this  Agreement  which  would  re- 
duce the  locally  produced  supply  of  such  articles 
and  thereby  increase  the  burden  of  relief. 

(c)  The  Italian  Government  will  furnish  regu- 
larly current  information  to  the  United  States 
representatives  regarding  plans  and  progress  in 
achieving  this  objective. 

(d)  The  Italian  Government  affirms  that  it  has 
taken  and  is  taking  in  so  far  as  possible  the  eco- 
nomic measures  necessary  to  reduce  its  relief  needs 
and  to  provide  for  its  own  future  reconstruction. 

Article  V.  United  States  Mission 

(a)  The  United  States  Government  will  attach 
to  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rome,  represen- 
tatives who  will  constitute  a  relief  mission  and 
will,  in  cooperation  with  the  regular  Embassy  staff, 
discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
Government  under  this  Agreement  and  the  Public 
Law  84,  80th  Congress,  May  31, 1947.  The  Italian 
Government  will  permit  and  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  the  United  States  representatives  to,  in 
and  from  Italy. 

(b)  The  Italian  Government  will  permit  and 
facilitate  in  every  way  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  representatives  to  supervise,  inspect,  report 
and  travel  throughout  Italy  at  any  and  all  times, 
and  will  cooperate  fully  with  them  in  carrying  out 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement.  The  Ital- 
ian Government  will  furnish  the  necessary  auto- 
mobile transportation  to  permit  the  United  States 
representatives  to  travel  freely  throughout  Italy 
and  without  delay. 

(c)  The  United  States  representatives  and  the 
property  of  the  mission  and  of  its  personnel  shall 
enjoy  in  Italy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities 
as  are  enjoyed  by  the  personnel  of  the  United 
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States  Embassy  in  Italy  and  the  property  of  the 
Embassy  and  of  its  personnel. 

Article  VI.  Freedom  of  United  States  Press  and 
Radio  Representatives  to  Observe  and  Report 

The  Italian  Government  agrees  to  permit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Press  and  Radio 
to  observe  freely  and  report  fully  and  without 
censorship  regarding  the  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion of  relief  supplies  and  the  use  of  funds  accru- 
ing from  the  sale  of  United  States  relief  supplies. 

Article  VII.  Reports,  Statistics  and  Information 

(a)  The  Italian  Government  will  maintain 
adequate  statistical  and  other  records  on  relief 
and  will  consult  with  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives, upon  their  request,  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  records. 

(b)  The  Italian  Government  will  furnish 
promptly  upon  request  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives information  concerning  the  production, 
use,  distribution,  importation,  and  exportation  of 
any  supplies  which  affect  the  relief  needs  of  the 
people. 

(c)  In  case  United  States  representatives  re- 
port apparent  abuses  or  violations  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  Italian  Government  will  investigate  and 
report  and  promptly  take  such  remedial  action  as 
is  necessary  to  correct  such  abuses  or  violations  as 
are  found  to  exist. 

Article  VIII.  Publicity  Regarding"  United  States 
Assistance 

(a)  The  Italian  Government  will  permit  and 
arrange  full  and  continuous  publicity  regarding 
the  purpose,  source,  character,  scope,  amounts  and 
progress  of  the  United  States  relief  program  in 
Italy,  including  the  utilization  of  funds  accruing 
from  the  sales  of  United  States  relief  supplies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people. 

(b)  All  United  States  relief  supplies  and  any 
articles  processed  from  such  supplies,  or  contain- 
ers of  such  supplies  or  articles,  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  la- 
belled in  a  conspicuous  place  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  to  the  ultimate  consumer  that  such 
supplies  or  articles  have  been  furnished  by  the 
United  States  for  relief  assistance;  or  if  such 
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supplies,  articles  or  containers  are  incapable  o1 
being  so  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labelled 
all  practicable  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Italiai 
Government  to  inform  the  ultimate  consume] 
thereof  that  such  supplies  or  articles  have  beei 
furnished  by  the  United  States  for  relief  assist 
ance. 

Article  IX.  Termination  of  Relief  Assistance 

The  United  States  Government  will  terminatt 
any  or  all  of  its  relief  assistance  at  any  time  when 
ever  it  determines  (1)  by  reason  of  changed  con 
ditions,  the  provision  of  relief  assistance  of  th< 
character  authorized  by  the  Public  Law  84,  80tl 
Congress,  May  31, 1947,  is  no  longer  necessary  (2; 
any  provisions  of  this  Agreement  are  not  beinj 
carried  out  (3)  an  excessive  amount  of  Unitec 
States  relief  supplies,  or  of  similar  supplies  pro' 
duced  locally  or  imported  from  outside  sources 
is  being  used  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  arme<; 
forces  in  Italy,  or  (4)  United  States  relief  sup; 
plies  or  similar  supplies  produced  locally  or  im 
ported  from  outside  sources  are  being  exported  o; 
removed  from  Italy.  The  United  States  Goven* 
ment  may  stop  or  alter  its  program  of  assistance 
whenever  in  its  determination  other  circumstance 
warrant  such  action. 

Article  X.  Date  of  Agreement 

This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  thi 
day's  date.  It  shall  continue  in  force  until  a  dat 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Italiai 
languages  at  Rome,  this  4th  day  of  July,  1947. 

James  Clement  Dunn 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Alcide  de  Gaspeki 
Carlo  Sforza 
For  the  Government  of  Italy 

U.S.  Delegation  to  Liberian 
Centennial  Celebration 

[Released  to  the  press  July  1 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  July  1  th 

composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  th 

Liberian  Centennial  Celebration,  scheduled  to  b 

held  at  Monrovia,  Liberia,  from  July  24  to  Augus 
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11,  1947.    The  United  States  Delegation  is  as 
follows : 

President's  Special  Representative  With  Personal  Rank  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  U.S.A. 

Representatives 

3ol  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  Military  Aide,  U.S.A. 

Sidney  de  La  Rue,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Near  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Dudley  C.  Bostwick,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Afri- 
can Affairs,  Department  of  State 

The  purpose  of  the  celebration  is  to  commemo- 
•ate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
>endence  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  The  pro- 
gram will  demonstrate  the  progress  and  develop- 
nent  of  this  African  republic  whose  government 
s  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Liberia,  founded  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society  in  1822,  declared  her  inde- 
)endence  on  July  26,  1847. 

The  United  States  Navy  is  dispatching  the  fol- 
owing  ships  which  are  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
Monrovia  on  July  24  to  attend  the  ceremonies: 
Che  U.S.S.  Patau,  an  escort  aircraft  carrier,  the 
XS.S.  T.  E.  Frazier,  a  destroyer,  and  the  U.S.S. 
Shannon,  a  destroyer.  The  United  States  Del- 
ation will  arrive  at  Monrovia  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
^alau  and  will  return  to  the  United  States  on  the 
ame  vessel. 

iurma  Assembly  Expresses  Friendship  for  U.S. 

,etter  From  Chairman  of  the  Burma  Constituent 
Assembly  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  July  2] 

The  following  letter  dated  June  13  from  Thakin 
lya,  Chairman  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
Surma,  has  been  received  in  reply  to  the  Secretary 
f  State's  message  read  before  the  Burma  Con- 
tinent Assembly  at  Rangoon  on  June  10,  1947 : x 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Constituent 
Lssembly  of  Burma,  I  desire  to  thank  you  most 
warmly  for  your  very  kind  message  of  good  will 
nd  good  wishes  which  has  been  most  deeply  ap- 
reciated  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  coun- 
ry.  Such  cordial  greetings  and  sincere  good 
iishes  from  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  the  outset  of  our 
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deliberations,  would  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  us  in  the  task  of  framing  a 
constitution  for  free  and  united  Burma.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  free  Burma  will  regard  it  as  its  spe- 
cial duty  and  privilege  to  maintain  most  cordial 
and  friendly  relations  with  your  country  and  to 
make  all  possible  contributions  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  world. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Thakin  Mya 

Prince  Saif  al-lslam  Abdullah  of  Yemen 
Visits  the  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  3 
that  Prince  Saif  al-lslam  Abdullah  of  Yemen, 
sixth  son  of  the  Imam  Yahya,  has  accepted  an  in- 
vitation of  this  Government  to  visit  the  United 
States.  It  is  expected  that  Prince  Abdullah  will 
come  by  air  from  Cairo  with  three  companions 
and  will  arrive  in  Washington  July  8.  He  will 
be  the  official  guest  of  the  Department  during  a 
three-day  stay  in  this  city. 

This  Government  and  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen 
established  diplomatic  relations  on  March  4, 1946, 
and  Prince  Abdullah's  visit  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussions  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  American  officials  on  questions  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  two  Governments.  Following  his 
official  visit  in  Washington  it  is  expected  that 
Prince  Abdullah  will  travel  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  This  will  be  the  first  visit  to  this 
country  of  any  Yemeni  official. 

SCAP  Supervision  of  Japanese  Laborers 
on  Angaur  Island 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  July  2] 

The  Australian  Government  on  May  29  ex- 
pressed its  concern  over  a  reported  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Commander  to  transfer  responsibil- 
ity for  the  management  of  the  Angaur  phosphate 
industry  to  the  Japanese  laborers  in  an  area  close 
to  Australian  fisheries.  In  fact,  the  operation  is 
and  will  remain  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
Supreme  Commander's  Headquarters.  All  Japa- 
nese will  be  returned  to  Japan  on  completion  of  the 


•  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1947,  p.  1314. 
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project,  which  is  designated  to  alleviate  the  fer- 
tilizer shortage  in  Japan  and  so  reduce  the  burden 
of  Japanese  food  supplies  on  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Commander  has  been  informed  of 
the  Australian  Government's  concern  and,  in  an- 
swer to  our  request,  has  provided  full  information 
in  the  matter. 

Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  July  3] 

The  Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan  an- 
nounced on  July  3  its  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
allocation  of  the  initial  400  private  traders  which 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
announced  on  June  9  would  be  permitted  to  enter 
Japan  for  trade  after  August  15. 

In  reaching  its  agreement  the  Board  gave  con- 
sideration to  such  factors  as  the  prewar  trade  pat- 
terns and  volume,  the  possible  contribution  to 
Japanese  trade,  and  the  number  of  traders  from 
each  country  who  were  in  Japan  in  prewar  years. 
The  Board  said  that  it  would  keep  the  distribution 
under  review  in  the  light  of  the  actual  development 
of  trade  with  Japan. 

Inquiries  being  received  from  businessmen  are 
far  beyond  the  accommodations  immediately  avail- 


able, and  all  members  of  the  Board  urged  that, 
view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  restoring  private| 
trade  with  Japan,  the  accommodations  available] 
should  be  expanded  at  an  early  date. 

The  number  of  entrants  permitted  each  countrj 
is  as  follows : 

Country  Number 

United   States 102 

China 64 

United  Kingdom  (and  colonies) 64 

India 39 

Netherlands  (and  N.B.I.) 27 

Australia 23 

France  (and  French  Indochina) 16 

Canada  8 

New   Zealand 6 

Philippines 6 

Others 45 

Total 400 

No  allocation  has  been  made  to  the  Union  o, 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  the  provision  to  h 
made  for  representatives  of  Soviet  trade  organiza 
tions  is  still  under  consideration. 

Entry  permits  will  be  issued  by  the  Suprem! 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  but  trader 
should  make  application  to  their  own  govern 
ments. 


Sales  and  Transfer  of  Nondemilitarized  Combat  Materiel 


[Released  to  the  press  June  23] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  authorizations  and 
transfers  of  surplus  nondemilitarized  combat  ma- 
teriel effected  by  the  Department  of  State  in  its 


capacity  as  foreign-surplus  and  lend-lease  disposa 
agent,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  194 
and  reported  to  the  Munitions  Division  throug 
June  20, 1947 : 


Country 


Brazil 


Canada 


Cuba     .    .    . 
El  Salvador 


Peru 


Description  of  materiel 


Miscellaneous  cartridges,  shells,  fuses,  grenades,  and 

rockets. 
Miscellaneous  cartridges,  clips,  shells,  rockets,  signals, 

bayonet  knives,  bayonets,  machine  guns,  howitzers, 

grenade  launchers,  mortars,  pistols,  projectors,  and 

rifles. 

Thirty  P-5 ID  aircraft 

Parts  for  guns  on  tanks 

Four  gunsights  (Mark  14) 

Three  patrol  frigates;  five  submarine  chasers 

Miscellaneous    cartridges,   rifle   grenades,   shells,  and 

fuses. 
Six  Navy  model  PV-2  aircraft  and  spare  parts  .    .    .    ■ 


Procurement  cost 


$933,  174.  84 
117,  112.  18 


1,  574,  670.  00 

288.  70 

3,  900.  00 

8,  592,  280.  00 

20,  934.  66 

1,  128,  959.  00 


Sales  price 


$73,  195.  88 
15,  163.  00 


300,  000.  00 

15.38 

390.  00 

87,  500.  00 

1,  448.  98 

49,  500.  00 


Date  of 
transfer 


4/28/4; 
5/2/47 


4/25/4! 
4/7/47 
5/22/4' 
5/15/4' 
4/18/4' 

4/17/4 
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kir-Transport  Agreement  With  Portugal  Revised 


[Released  to  the  press  June  30] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 

0  that  the  annex  of  the  bilateral  air-transport 
greement  concluded  with  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
lent  on  December  6,  1945,  has  been  revised  in 
ccordance  with  an  exchange  of  notes  and  sup- 
lementary  letters  between  the  American  Embassy 

1  Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese  Government. 

The  United  States  routes  authorized  under  the 
riginal  agreement  have  been  extended  and  revised 
3  follows : 

Route  One,  which  formerly  read  "United  States 
)  the  Azores  to  Lisbon  and  beyond  to  (a)  London 
ad  (b)  Barcelona  and  points  beyond;  in  both 
irections",  has  been  amended  to  read  "The  United 
tates  to  the  Azores  and  thence  (a)  to  London  and 
iyond  on  a  route  without  stops  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  and  (b)  to  Lisbon  and  thence  (a)  to 
.ondon  and  (b)  to  Barcelona  and  points  beyond". 

A  new  route  has  been  added  to  provide  for  the 
an  American  Airways'  certificated  route  from 
te  United  States  via  the  Azores  to  the  Union  of 
outh  Africa,  reading  as  follows:  "The  United 
tates  to  the  Azores  and  points  beyond  to  the 
nion  of  South  Africa." 

In  addition,  use  of  the  Azores  by  United  States 
'"vil  air  carriers  has  been  provided  as  follows: 

',n  addition  to  the  routes  enumerated  above  air- 
aes  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  accorded 
i  e  right  of  non-traffic  stop  at  the  Azores  on  trans- 
.tlantic  routes  between  the  United  States  and 
1  e  continent  of  Europe  including  the  British  Isles 
|i  routes  without  stops  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula." 

The  Portuguese  routes  authorized  under  the 
•  iginal  agreement  have  been  extended  and  re- 
'  sed  as  follows : 

Route  One,  which  formerly  granted  the  Portu- 
gese a  route  to  New  York  via  the  Azores  and 
43rmuda,  now  reads:  "Lisbon  via  the  Azores  (a) 
1  Bermuda,  New  York  City  and  Boston  or  (b)  to 
<;mder,  Boston  and  New  York  City." 

lln  addition  a  second  route  has  been  granted 
<i  the  Portuguese  from  Lisbon  via  the  Azores  and 
I'-rmuda  to  Miami  and  beyond. 
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A  new  section  (section  2)  has  also  been  added 
to  the  annex  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  agree- 
ment more  closely  in  line  with  Bermuda  principles. 

In  a  supplementary  exchange  of  letters  it  is  also 
provided  that  the  United  States  will  be  accorded 
rights  of  transit  and  non-traffic  stop  in  Portu- 
guese territory  on  the  route  "United  States  via 
the  east  coast  of  South  America  and  intermediate 
points  to  Johannesburg  and  Capetown",  and  that 
Portugal  will  be  accorded  similar  rights  in  United 
States  territory  on  the  route  "Lisbon  via  the  Azores 
and/or  Gander  to  Montreal". 

Revised  Text  of  Annex 1 

Section  I.  (A)  Airlines  of  the  United  States 
of  America  authorized  under  the  present  agree- 
ment are  accorded  rights  of  transit  and  non-traffic 
stop  in  Portuguese  territory.  The  right  to  pick 
up  and  discharge  international  traffic  in  passen- 
gers, cargo  and  mail  at  the  Azores,  Lisbon  and 
Macao  is  granted  on  the  following  routes  via  in- 
termediate points  in  both  directions. 

1.  The  United  States  to  the  Azores  and  thence 
(a)  to  London  and  beyond  on  a  route  without 
stops  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  (b)  to  Lisbon 
and  thence  (a)  to  London  and  (b)  to  Barcelona 
and  points  beyond. 

2.  The  United  States  to  Lisbon  (the  airline 
operating  this  route  will  have  the  right  of  non- 
traffic  stop  at  the  Azores)  thence  to  Madrid  and 
points  beyond. 

3.  The  United  States  to  the  Azores  and  points 
beyond  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

4.  The  United  States  via  intermediate  points 
in  the  Pacific  to  Macao  thence  to  Hong  Kong 
(and/or  Canton). 

In  addition  to  the  routes  enumerated  above 
airlines  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  ac- 
corded the  right  of  non-traffic  stop  at  the  Azores 
on  trans- Atlantic  routes  between  the  United  States 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  including  the  British 
Isles  on  routes  without  stops  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula. 

(B)  Airlines  of  Portugal  authorized  under  the 
present  agreement  are  accorded  rights  of  transit 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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and  non-traffic  stop  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  discharge 
international  traffic  in  passengers,  cargo  and  mail 
at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Miami  on  the  following 
routes  via  intermediate  points  in  both  directions : 

1.  Lisbon  via  the  Azores  (a)  to  Bermuda,  New 
York  City  and  Boston  or  (b)  to  Gander,  Boston 
and  New  York  City. 

2.  Lisbon  via  the  Azores  and  Bermuda  to  Miami 
and  beyond. 

Section  II.  The  contracting  parties  agree  on 
the  following: 

(1)  That  the  air  transport  facilities  available 
to  the  traveling  public  should  bear  a  close  relation- 
ship to  the  requirements  of  the  public  for  such 
transport. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity 
for  the  airlines  of  the  two  nations  to  operate  on 
any  route  between  their  respective  territories  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  and  this  annex. 

(3)  That  in  the  operation  by  the  air  carriers  of 
either  government  of  the  trunk  services  described 
in  this  annex  the  interest  of  the  air  carriers  of  the 
other  government  shall  be  taken  into  consideration 
so  as  not  to  affect  unduly  the  services  which  the 
latter  provides  on  all  or  part  of  the  same  routes. 

(4)  It  is  understood  by  both  governments  that 
services  provided  by  a  designated  airline  under 
the  agreement  and  this  annex  shall  retain  as  their 
primary  objective  the  provision  of  capacity  ade- 
quate to  the  traffic  demands  between  the  country 
of  which  such  airline  is  a  national  and  the  coun- 
try of  ultimate  destination  of  the  traffic.  The 
right  to  embark  or  disembark  on  such  services  in- 
ternational traffic  destined  for  and  coming  from 
third  countries  at  a  point  or  points  on  the  routes 
specified  in  this  annex  shall  be  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  orderly  de- 
velopment to  which  both  governments  subscribe 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  principle  that 
capacity  should  be  related:  (a)  To  traffic  require- 
ments between  the  country  of  origin  and  the  coun- 
tries of  destination;  (b)  to  requirements  of 
through  airline  operation  and  (c)  to  the  traffic 
requirements  of  the  area  through  which  the  air- 
line passes  after  taking  account  of  local  and 
regional  services. 


12  Federal  Register  1935. 


Text  of  supplementary  letter 

It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  Governments  oi 
the  United  States  of  America  and  of  Portugal  that. 
in  addition  to  the  routes  described  in  the  annex 
to  the  air  transport  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Portugal,  dated  Decembei 
6,  1945,  airlines  of  the  United  States  of  America 
operating  on  the  following  route  are  accorded  th< 
rights  of  transit  and  non-traffic  stop  in  Portuguese 
territory :  (a)  The  United  States  via  the  east  coasl 
of  South  America  and  intermediate  points  to  Jo- 
hannesburg and  Capetown. 

It  is  equally  agreed  that  airlines  of  Portuga 
operating  on  the  following  route  are  accorded  th< 
rights  of  transit  and  non-traffic  stop  in  Unitec 
States  territory:  (b)  Lisbon  via  the  Azore 
and/or  Gander  to  Montreal. 


Termination  of  Ten  Employees  Under  McCar 
ran  Rider  to  1947  Appropriation  Act 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  July  ? 

The  Department  statement  announced  on  Jun< 
27  that  it  had  terminated  10  employees.  These  tei 
minations  were  made  under  the  so-called  McCai 
ran  rider  to  the  1947  Appropriation  Act  givin; 
the  Secretary  of  State  authority  and  responsibilit, 
for  summary  action  where  the  Government's  inter 
ests  appear  to  warrant  this  action. 

Many  of  the  news  stories  made  reference  to  "cor 
tinuing  investigations"  in  the  Department.  I  ar 
merely  taking  steps  to  assure  myself  of  the  securit 
of  the  Department  and  the  loyalty  of  the  persor 
nel.  I  have  asked  that  the  FBI  give  priority  to 
name  check  of  State  Department  employee: 
These  name  checks  were  called  for  on  all  Feden 
employees  by  the  President  in  Executive  Ode 
9835  of  March  21.1 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  certain  that  ti 
great  bulk  of  the  employees  of  the  Department  ai 
wholly  loyal  and  conscientious.  We  are  not  ei 
gaged  in  a  witch-hunt  and  I  will  not  permit  ui 
founded  charges  based  on  prejudice  to  force  or 
hand.  I  mean  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  pei 
sonnel  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Governmei 
are  secured. 
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Vet  ion  Urged  on  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  > 


There  is  no  question  today  that  the  policies  and 
ctions  of  the  United  States  are  often  misunder- 
;ood  and  misrepresented  abroad.  The  facts  about 
lie  United  States  are  withheld  or  falsified  and  our 
lotives  are  distorted.  Our  actions  do  not  always 
peak  for  themselves  unless  the  people  of  other 
ountries  have  some  understanding  of  the  peaceful 
itention  of  our  people.  An  understanding  of  our 
lotives  and  our  institutions  can  come  only  from 
knowledge  of  the  political  principles  which  our 
istory  and  traditions  have  evolved,  and  of  daily 
fe  in  the  United  States. 

i  Winning  this  understanding  is  in  part  a  problem 
f  broadcasting  and  of  making  the  facts  known  to 
le  press  everywhere.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  en- 
ble  us  to  engage  in  these  activities  so  vital  to  the 
lecess  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  addition,  there 
re  countries  of  the  world  where  understanding  of 
.merica  can  best  be  advanced  by  sending  a  few 
overnmental  advisers,  or  by  bringing  students  to 
le  United  States,  or  by  training  in  our  Depart- 
tent  of  Agriculture  or  our  Weather  Bureau  a  few 
)reign  technicians,  or  by  a  combination  of  these 
itivities.  Such  activities  provide  opportunity 
>r  contacts  which  develop  lasting  impressions  of 
le  United  States. 

Our  libraries  abroad  have  come  to  be  world-wide 
iference  centers  on  what  is  developing  in  the 
nited  States.  They  contain  books  on  our  home 
filding,  our  public  health,  our  fire  and  accident 
revention,  as  well  as  our  economic  and  cultural 
ivelopments.  These  libraries  are  used  often  by 
litors  of  foreign  newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
epartment  is  reluctant  to  see  any  of  these  li- 
•aries  closed,  but  some  must  be  closed  under  the 
mited  appropriations  recently  voted  by  the 
mate. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  on  this 
11,  H.R.  3342,2  at  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
'id  not  postpone  action  until  next  January.  We 
jail  have  some  serious  handicaps  if  the  bill  is 
ither  delayed. 
First,  this  bill  has  come  to  be  identified  very 
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closely  with  the  problem  of  appropriations.  The 
amount  of  money  which  the  Senate  recently  ap- 
proved for  the  information  program  represents 
only  about  half  of  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President.  This  sum  will  certainly  not  enable  the 
Department  to  carry  on  the  information  activities 
at  a  level  which  our  Embassies  abroad  consider  to 
be  essential.  Many  members  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
advised,  have  said  they  are  reluctant  to  approve 
additional  funds  for  information  work  until  the 
Mundt  bill  becomes  law. 

Second,  there  are  serious  personnel  problems 
growing  out  of  the  insecurity  of  this  program. 
It  is  true  that  we  must  reduce  the  total  staff  for 
information  work  by  more  than  half.  At  the  same 
time  the  Department  has  been  looking  for  a  few 
top-level  persons  to  fill  key  positions.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  the  caliber  of  replacements 
we  need  so  long  as  congressional  approval  of  the 
program  is  in  doubt. 

Third,  the  Department  now  has  requests  from  a 
number  of  foreign  governments  asking  for  Amer- 
ican governmental  advisers.  Some  of  these  re- 
quests include  offers  to  reimburse  the  full  expense. 
The  Department  does  not  now  have  the  authority 
for  the  assignment  of  such  advisers  outside  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  except  to  Liberia  and  the 
Philippines.  Officers  of  the  Department  who  will 
testify  later  can  give  you  the  details  of  these 
requests. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  section 
601,  concerning  the  Advisory  Commission,  known 
as  the  Dirksen  amendment,  which  constitutes  title 
VI  of  the  bill.  It  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page 
11.  According  to  its  title,  it  provides  for  a  Com- 
mission which  advises  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
the  language  which  follows  might  be  construed 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  2,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

2  Introduced  to  the  House  by  Congressman  Karl 
Mundt  and  entitled  "U.S.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1947." 
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to  permit  the  Commission  actually  to  formulate 
the  policies  to  be  carried  out. 

Any  Secretary  of  State  will  welcome  the  best 
advice  he  can  obtain  for  this  program.  But  the 
bill  of  course  should  not  seek  to  remove  the  deter- 
mination of  foreign  policies  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Our  Ambassadors  and  their  staffs  in  the  field 
are  often  the  principal  source  of  guidance  for 
our  information  policy.  The  Ambassadors  know 
the  people  to  whom  this  information  is  sent.  They 
observe  the  results. 

The  Advisory  Commission  would  also  be  given 
a  voice  in  the  assignment  of  American  officials 
as  advisers  to  other  governments.  I  cannot  im- 
agine an  activity  of  government  which  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations. 


But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  I  am  advised, 
that  the  bill  be  amended  in  this  regard.  The  ad- 
visory character  of  the  Commission  can  be  made 
known  by  a  paragraph  of  interpretation  to  that 
effect  in  the  committee  report. 

My  principal  purpose  in  coming  before  you 
is  to  ask  the  Congress  before  it  adjourns  to  lay  a 
firm  legislative  foundation  under  the  program 
of  making  known  the  truth  about  our  country.  I 
consider  this  a  very  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

The  legislative  staff  of  the  Department  has  pre- 
pared five  proposed  amendments  which  would 
modify  certain  changes  made  by  the  House.  I 
shall  leave  these  amendments  with  the  committee 
in  written  form.  I  shall  not  discuss  them  at  this 
time  because  I  believe  you  will  wish  to  study  them 
with  members  of  the  Department  staff  who  havt 
prepared  them  for  your  consideration. 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  Operations  Terminated 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  UNRRA 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  30] 

The  President  received  on  June  SO  the  following 
letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Lowell  W.  Rooks,  Director 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  great  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  to  which  the  United  States  has 
made  such  an  outstanding  contribution,  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close  and  its  operations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  reaching  their  termination  on  the  30th 
of  June. 

In  my  service  as  Director  General  of  UNRRA, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  countries 
and  talk  to  the  people  to  whom  it  has  provided 
invaluable  assistance.  I  have  seen  the  effects  of 
its  work — the  hungry  who  have  been  fed,  the  war 
shattered  economies  which  have  been  helped  to- 
ward restoration,  the  uprooted  persons  who  have 
been  given  a  chance  to  return  to  useful  lives  in 
their  homelands  throughout  the  world. 

The  people,  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  splendid  American  tradi- 
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tion  of  generous  response  to  suffering  wherever  i{ 
appears,  have  through  UNRRA  made  a  contribu 
tion  the  value  of  which  should  long  outlast  th( 
supplies  which  UNRRA  has  provided.  From  mj 
visits  to  all  the  receiving  countries  as  Directoi 
General  of  UNRRA,  I  am  convinced,  despite  tht 
deterioration  of  the  international  political  situa- 
tion, of  the  warm  gratitude  felt  by  the  commor 
people  for  the  help  given  by  UNRRA  and  by  tht 
United  States,  its  largest  contributor.  Thai 
gratitude,  I  most  earnestly  hope,  will  provide  t 
lasting  basis  for  good  will  and  friendship  on  th< 
part  of  people  of  the  world.  In  any  event,  surelj 
it  was  right  that  we  in  the  United  States  shoulc 
come  to  the  aid  of  those  of  our  Allies  who  hac 
suffered  more;  it  was  right  that  we  should  keej 
our  commitments  made  in  time  of  war;  it  was 
right  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  Unitec 
States  would  never  wish  to  live  amid  overplentj 
while  millions  starved  and  despaired  in  the  war 
torn  countries. 

In  sum,  it  can  be  stated  of  UNRRA's  work  thai 
it  prevented  actual  starvation  in  Europe  and  ir 
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all  except  a  few  remote  areas  of  China — but  only 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins;  there  have  been 
conditions  of  widespread  hunger  and  undernour- 
ishment, and  they  still  exist.  "While  agriculture 
and  industry  in  the  devastated  countries  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  real  recovery  is  achieved, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  inestimably 
better  conditions  now  exist  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Outstanding  success  has  been 
achieved  by  UNRRA,  through  such  measures  as 
our  very  effective  anti-malarial  campaigns,  in  pre- 
venting all  major  epidemics. 

In  the  closing  days  of  UNRRA,  therefore,  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  speak  for  the  countless  millions 
who  have  been  helped  in  voicing  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
their  thanks  and  profoundest  appreciation  for 
the  vital  assistance  provided  to  them  in  their  criti- 
cal need.  As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  personally  proud  to  be  able  to  feel  that  such 
assistance  was  made  available  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  generosity  of  my  own  country. 

I  am  sure  that,  although  UNRRA  is  now  com- 
ing to  an  end,  the  generosity  and  enlightened  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  will  make  themselves 
felt  through  other  channels  and  that  UNRRA  it- 
self will  remain  a  symbol  for  the  future  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  good  will. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lowell  W.  Rooks 

Director  General 


Argentine  Writer  and  Paraguayan 
Publisher  Visit  U.S. 

A  prominent  author  and  a  prominent  editor 
!rom  Latin  America  have  arrived  in  Washington 
!or  a  three-month  tour  of  the  United  States  to 
dsit  literary  and  art  centers,  newspapers,  and 
chools  of  journalism  under  arrangements  made 
>y  the  Department  of  State.  They  are  Alberto 
3rando,  vice  president  of  the  Argentine  Society 
f  Authors,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  Arturo 
Jchaerer,  editor  and  publisher  of  La  Tribima, 
eading  daily  newspaper  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

The  visits  were  arranged  by  the  Division  of 
international  Exchange  of  Persons  under  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Department's  Office  of  International 
information  and  Cultural  Affairs  for  cultural  co- 
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operation  with  the  other  American  republics.  The 
visitors  were  selected  by  the  American  Embassies 
in  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 
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Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Appropriation  Bill,  1948.  S.  Kept.  343,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  3311.  36  pp.  [State  De- 
partment, pp.  3-4,  12-18,  23,  27-29.] 

Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  Assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  :  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  in  the  amount 
of  $400,000,000  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  H. 
Doc.  344,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     2  pp. 

International  Trade  Organization :  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  on  trade  agreements  system  and  proposed  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  charter.  Part  1,  Testimony, 
March  20,  21,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  31,  April  1,  2,  3,  1947. 
Part  2,  Exhibits.     1425  pp. 

Price  Support  Program  for  Wool :  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United  States 
Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  103,  S.  814,  and  S.  917, 
bills  to  provide  a  price  support  program  for  wool,  and 
for  other  purposes.  March  26,  27,  28,  29,  31,  and  April 
1,  1947.     212  pp. 

Regulating  Powers  of  Attorney  General  To  Suspend  De- 
portation of  Aliens:  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
on  H.R.  245,  H.R.  674,  H.R.  1115,  and  H.R.  2933,  bills  to 
amend  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  19  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  February  5,  1917,  as  amended.  February 
26,  March  19,  April  21,  25,  28,  29,  and  May  2,  1947.  Serial 
no.  5.     151  pp. 

National  Defense  Establishment  (Unification  of  the 
Armed  Services)  :  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  on  S.  758,  a  bill  to  promote  the  national  security 
by  providing  for  a  national  defense  establishment  which 
shall  be  administered  by  a  Secretary  of  National  Defense, 
and  for  a  Department  of  the  Army,  a  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  a  Department  of  the  Air  Force  within  the 
National  Defense  Establishment,  and  for  the  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  the  National  Defense  Establishment 
with  other  Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  Government 
concerned  with  the  national  security.  Part  2,  April  8,  9, 
15,  18,  22,  24,  and  25,  1947.  Part  3,  April  30,  May  2,  6, 
7,  9,  1947.     467  pp. 

Amending  the  Act  of  June  28,  1935,  Authorizing  Partic- 
ipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  H.  Rept.  716,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany 
S.  1005.    4  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Providing  Support  for  Wool.  S.  Rept.  377,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  1498.     1  p. 

Providing  for  Returns  of  Italian  Property  in  the  United 
States.  S.  Rept.  390,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany 
S.  J.  Res.  138.     4  pp. 
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Raymond  Vernon  and  Carotene  Wachenheimer,  authors  of  the  article 
on  the  dissolution  of  Japan's  feudal  combines,  are  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  International  Resources  Division,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  Department  of  State ;  Mr.  Vernon  is  Assistant  Chief,  and  Miss 
Wachenheimer  is  an  Economist. 

David  Persinger,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Preparatory  Commission 
for  the  IRO,  was  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission. 
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UNITED  STATES  CORDAGE  SUPPLY  POLICY 


by  Isabel  Ann  Baldwin 


The  United  States  is  totally  dependent  upon  imports  for 
its  supply  of  hard  cordage  fibers.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  Allies  were  soon  cut  off  from  major  sources  at  the 
very  time  that  military  requirements  were  high.  This 
article  outlines  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to 
provide  for  military  and  civilian  needs. 


None  of  the  principal  cordage  fibers  is  grown 
commercially  in  the  United  States,  and  imports  of 
such  fibers  are  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Some  cord- 
age products  are  subject  to  import  duties  and 
others  are  admitted  free.  Binder  twine,  the  chief 
hard-fiber  product  imported,  is  duty-free.  Rope, 
cord,  and  other  items  are  dutiable. 

The  use  and  production  of  the  principal  hard 
fibers  (abaca,  sisal,  and  henequen)  have  spread 
around  the  world  since  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
I  teenth  century  following  the  invention  of  rope- 
making  machinery  and  twine-using  mechanical 
grain-binders.  Although  large-scale  cordage  pro- 
duction expanded  chiefly  in  the  North  Temperate 
Zone,  fiber  production  engirdled  the  world  in  the 
Tropics. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  major  cordage- 
manufacturing  countries,  consuming  during  the 
:  period  1935-38  over  one  third  of  the  world's  ex- 
;  portable  supply  of  hard  fibers.  Average  annual 
United  States  imports  for  these  years  amounted  to 
162,000  long  tons,  of  which  02,000  tons  were  Mexi- 
can henequen,  38,000  tons  Philippine  abaca,  30,000 
tons  Netherlands  Indies  sisal,  and  17,000  tons 
British  East  African  sisal,  and  smaller  quantities 
of  Cuban,  Portuguese,  African,  Haitian,  and  Sal- 
vadoran  fiber. 
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There  is  sufficient  American  mill  capacity  to  pro- 
duce for  total  American  needs,  but  foreign  com- 
petitors have  been  able  to  produce  at  lower  costs 
and  to  undersell  in  this  market.  In  1939,  for  ex- 
ample, imports  of  hard-fiber  cordage  products 
(rope,  wrapping  twines,  and  binder  twine)  were 
26  percent  of  the  quantity  of  United  States  sales, 
and  86  percent  of  the  imports  were  admitted  duty- 
free. Although  rope  is  dutiable,  the  duty  was 
applicable  to  only  14.5  percent  of  the  imports  in 
1939  because  Philippine  abaca  rope,  which  is  im- 
ported free  of  duty,  accounted  for  85.5  percent  of 
the  total. 

An  annual  tariff  quota  of  3,000,000  pounds  of 
duty-free  rope  from  the  Philippines  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  of  1934. 
Imports  over  3,000,000  pounds  were  subject  to  duty 
payment.  The  Cordage  Act,  effective  May  1, 1935, 
revised  this  to  an  annual  absolute  quota  of 
6,000,000,  all  of  which  was  duty-free.  The  latter 
has  been  extended  to  1954  by  the  Philippine  Trade 
Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  371,  79th  Cong.),  which 
also  provides  for  the  gradual  application  of  duty. 
Beginning  in  1954,  a  duty  of  5  percent  of  the  lowest 
duty  charged  will  be  levied  and  will  be  increased 
5  percent  each  year  until  1974  when  the  full  general 
tariff  rate  will  be  applicable.    With  the  imposition 
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of  the  full  tariff  rate,  the  quota  restriction  will 
expire. 

National  Security  Policy 

Abaca  rope,  which  is  the  best  type  for  marine 
purposes,  is  essential  for  Navy  operations.  The 
fact  that  cordage-fiber  sources  of  supply  are  dis- 
tant and  widespread  made  the  United  States 
mindful  of  its  need  of  an  abaca  stockpile  for  na- 
tional security.  As  early  as  1937,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  recognized  that  Philippine 
abaca  was  a  vital  war  material,  and  when  Con- 
gress passed  Public  Act  117  (Strategic  War  Mate- 
rials Act)  on  June  7,  1939,  for  Treasury  procure- 
ment of  essential  materials  for  national  defense, 
abaca  was  included.  Because  of  this  foresight, 
approximately  30,870  tons  of  abaca  had  been  stock- 
piled in  this  country  by  December  1941  in  addition 
to  inventories  built  up  by  the  Navy  Hope  Walk 
and  American  factories.  A  program  for  public 
purchase  and  stockpile  of  40,000  tons  of  agave  fiber 
(sisal  and  henequen)  was  instituted  April  30, 1941. 
This  supply  was  intended  at  that  time  chiefly  to 
protect  civilian  requirements.  The  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  issued  Conservation  Order 
M-36,  August  29, 1941,  which  regulated  the  domes- 
tic processing  and  sale  of  abaca  and  abaca  rope. 

When  the  Philippines  and  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  were  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
Allies  were  faced  with  the  threat  of  an  increas- 
ingly grave  shortage  of  hard  fibers. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  joined  forces  immediately  to  insure  the 
most  equitable  and  effective  utilization  of  cordage 
fiber  available  to  the  Allies.  The  Combined  Raw 
Materials  Board  was  formed  in  January  1942  as 
an  organization  through  which  the  countries  could 
exchange  necessary  information  concerning  sup- 
plies and  requirements  of  essential  raw  materials 
and  through  which  allocations  could  be  estab- 
lished. Early  in  1942  cordage  fibers  and  their 
products  were  brought  under  international  con- 
trol and  allocation  by  the  Board. 

This  action  was  followed  by  an  early  change- 
over from  private  to  public  purchase  and  importa- 
tion of  cordage  fibers  and  products  in  order  to 
obtain  as  much  fiber  as  possible.  The  United 
Kingdom  Ministry  of  Supply  arranged  to  pur- 
chase  the  entire   sisal   output   of   British   East 
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Africa,  which  was  the  major  source  of  sisal  left  to 
the  Allies.  The  United  States,  through  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidi- 
aries, purchased  the  exportable  supply  of  Mexican 
and  Cuban  henequen,  Bahaman  and  Madagascan 
sisal,  and  Portuguese  African  sisal  other  than  the 
quantities  required  to  meet  the  quotas  established 
by  the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  for  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Although  all  available  fiber 
was  obtained  and  controlled,  supplies  were  still  far 
short  of  essential  requirements. 

To  implement  the  change-over  from  private  to 
public  purchase,  United  States  importers,  dealers, 
and  jobbers  were  permitted  to  complete  deliveries 
of  agave  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  February 
20,  1942,  the  date  on  which  General  Conservation 
Order  M-84,  regulating  agave  fibers,  was  issued. 
Since  abaca  fiber  was  no  longer  available  from  the 
Philippines,  imports,  except  those  afloat,  were  un-i 
likely.  On  January  18,  1943,  agave  fiber,  cords, 
and  twines  were  placed  under  the  general  super- 
visory provisions  of  General  Imports  Order  M-63. 
Abaca  fiber  was  put  under  M-63  on  April  28, 1943, 
and  abaca  cordage  on  June  28, 1943. 

One  of  the  most  effective  devices  for  safeguards 
ing  Allied  shipment  and  delivery  of  supplies  wag 
the  navicert  system,  put  into  effect  August  9 
1940,  an  instrument  of  the  British  blockade. 
Although  the  United  Kingdom  was  vitally  inter- 
ested in  stopping  the  flow  of  raw  materials  to  the 
Axis,  it  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  bona  fide 
trade  of  neutrals.  An  efficient  blockade  required 
many  patrol  boats  and  large  bases  for  the  exam- 
ination of  cargo.  In  order  to  safeguard  neutrals, 
many  of  the  details  of  the  blockade,  which  could  be 
handled  ashore,  were  shifted  to  British  consulates 
the  world  over.  Cargoes  and  credentials  were  ex- 
amined in  port,  and  if  they  were  approved  the 
ship's  captain  was  furnished  a  navicert,  or  block- 
ade passport.  British  port  facilities  and  insur- 
ance were  denied  to  ships  traveling  without  navi- 
certs. The  British  Navy  confined  its  sea  activity 
chiefly  to  ships  thought  to  be  without  navicerts. 
Shipments  of  sisal  from  Portuguese  Africa  were 
regulated  by  this  system,  many  of  the  sisal  planta- 
tions were  German-owned. 

In  order  to  augment  the  supply,  abaca  and  sisal 
plantations  were  developed  in  Central  America 
and  Haiti,  respectively,  and  true  hemp  (Cannor 
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bis  sativa)  production  was  greatly  expanded  in  the 
United  States. 

Abaca  plants  had  been  brought  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Panama  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  years  1925-27  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, because  it  had  been  realized  that  a  war  in 
the  Pacific  might  cause  the  United  States  to  lose 
its  contact  with  the  Philippines.  These  abaca 
plants  had  been  cared  for  as  a  seed  bed  on  United 
Fruit  Company  lands  in  Panama  and  were  avail- 
able in  1941  for  planting  stock. 

On  December  18,  1941,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board  asked  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  to  take  immediate  action  to  insure 
maximum  production  of  abaca  in  Central  America. 
The  first  step  was  a  contract  entered  into  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1942,  between  the  Defense  Supplies  Cor- 
poration and  the  United  Fruit  Company  for  the 
leasing  of  the  2,046-acre  seed  bed  in  Panama  and 
additional  suitable  lands  not  to  exceed  20,000  acres 
in  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  for  the  growth  of 
abaca.  This  was  followed  on  September  11, 1942, 
by  two  additional  contracts  in  which  the  United 
Fruit  Company  agreed  to  select  but  not  to  lease 
suitable  lands  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras 
amounting  to  5,000  acres  in  each  country  with  an 
additional  5,000-acre  option  in  Guatemala.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  these  contracts,  28,694  acres  were 
planted.  Approximately  25,900  acres  are  now 
maintained.  Production  increased  from  400  long 
tons  in  1942  to  almost  10,000  long  tons  in  1945. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  plantations  will 
reach  full  maturity  in  1949  with  optimum  produc- 
tion set  at  slightly  under  29,000  long  tons.  All 
fiber  produced  under  these  contracts,  which  are 
effective  until  December  31,  1948,  is  the  property 
of  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  Although 
the  production  was  comparatively  small  during  the 
war  years,  it  represented  a  significant  step  toward 
hemispheric  security  and  if  continued,  under 
either  governmental  or  private  control,  might  be- 
come an  effective  stockpile  in  the  ground  for  future 
years. 

Sisal  production  in  Haiti  has  been  greatly  ex- 
1  paneled  because  of  the  wartime  demand,  and  the 
i  Haitian  fiber  is  now  known  as  one  of  the  finest 
i  sisals  in  the  world.  Commercial  production  had 
[been  started  in  1926  when  approximately  1,000 
!  acres  were  planted ;  by  1932  there  were  about  12,- 
[500  acres,  and  by  the  end  of  1945  almost  50,000 
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acres  were  under  cultivation.  On  April  6,  1942, 
an  agreement  between  the  Haitian  and  United 
States  Governments  was  signed  which  pledged 
that  the  two  countries  would  employ  their  full 
resources  against  the  common  enemy  and  pro- 
vided that  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  would  make  a  loan  to  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment for  the  planting  of  essential  crops  in  Haiti 
by  the  Societe  Haitiano-Americaine  de  Developpe- 
ment  Agricole  (SHADA).  Among  such  crops 
was  sisal.  In  addition  the  U.S.  Commercial  Com- 
pany financed  the  expansion  of  the  Haitian  Agri- 
cultural Corporation  (HACOR)  plantations.  The 
United  States  bought  by  public-purchase  con- 
tracts all  Haitian  plantation  sisal  except  specified 
quantities  set  aside  for  the  Haitian  sisal  handi- 
craft industry.  Total  Haitian  exports  increased 
from  358  long  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1929-30  to 
16,521  long  tons  in  the  year  1945-46. 

When  the  Allies  found  themselves  short  of  hard 
fiber,  it  seemed  feasible  to  supplement  the  supply 
with  hemp,  which  is  an  annual  plant  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  temperate  zone  and  which  had  been 
the  chief  cordage  fiber  used  prior  to  1850.  Having 
this  in  mind,  on  February  9,  1942,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  recommended  a  program  for  Amer- 
ican hemp  production  and  extended  priority  as- 
sistance to  expedite  the  building  of  scutching  mills 
and  other  necessary  equipment.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  requested  to  plant  hemp  in 
1942  in  order  to  obtain  seed  for  large-scale  fiber 
production  in  1943.  Following  this  fiber-produc- 
tion schedule,  seed  grown  in  1942  was  planted  in 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1943.  Hemp 
fiber  was  harvested  in  1943  and  1944.  Experience 
showed  that  this  fiber  was  comparatively  expensive 
to  raise  and  difficult  to  use  as  an  extender  in  hard- 
fiber  cordage  manufacture.  Beginning  in  late 
1944,  therefore,  the  program  was  gradually  cur- 
tailed. 

Jute  rope  was  manufactured  in  larger  than  usual 
quantities  to  meet  a  part  of  the  wartime  demand. 
Since  supplies  of  raw  jute  were  also  limited  during 
the  war,  its  permitted  use  pattern  was  integrated 
with  that  of  the  hard  fibers  to  meet  the  most  essen- 
tial requirements. 

Extensive  research  was  made  into  the  utiliza- 
tion of  various  native  Western  Hemisphere  fibers, 
including  Ixtle,  Pita  Floja,  Cabuya,  Fique  Roselle, 
and  Sansevieria. 
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Hope  and  twine  were  bought  in  Mexico  and  Cuba 
under  public-purchase  programs  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  not  covered  by  fiber  availabili- 
ties. It  is  of  some  significance  that  the  United 
States  imports  of  hard-fiber  cordage  products 
(largely  Government  purchases)  totaled  approxi- 
mately 56,700  long  tons  in  1945  and  that  under 
the  impetus  of  this  heavy  United  States  demand 
there  has  resulted  the  development  of  rather  large 
hard-fiber  cordage  and  twine  productive  capacities 
in  those  two  countries. 

Cordage  fiber  allocated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  was  bought 
under  exclusive  public  purchase  and  importation 
and  was  allocated  by  the  War  Production  Board 
to  the  domestic  mills,  including  the  Navy  Rope 
Walk.  Production  quotas  for  each  mill  were  cal- 
culated from  prewar  production  rates  and  formed 
the  basis  for  fiber  allocations.  Abaca  was  released 
from  stockpile  for  only  the  most  critical  military 
uses.  Sisal  was  allocated  as  the  cargo  approached 
port  and  was  transferred  by  rail  directly  to  the 
cordage  mills. 

Strict  control  of  fiber  inventories,  products  to 
be  manufactured,  and  use  of  the  products  was 
maintained  on  the  same  basis  in  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada. 

As  previously  indicated,  use  and  sale  of  abaca 
and  abaca,  products  were  restricted  by  Conserva- 
tion Order  M-36,  which  became  effective  August 
29,  1941.    This  order  was  amended  many  times, 
each  revision  substantially  reducing  the  consump- 
tion and  tightening  the  uses  of  abaca.    Sisal  hav- 
ing a  tensile  strength  equal  to  80  percent  of  that 
of  abaca  is  its  best  substitute  and  consequently 
was  utilized  where  abaca,  was  no  longer  permitted. 
Order  M-84,  restricting  the  use  of  agave  (sisal 
and  henequen) ,  was  first  issued  February  20, 1942. 
Originally  its  principal  effect  was  to  reduce  and 
then,  on  October  1,  1942,  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture of  wrapping  twine.    On  October  27,  1943, 
the  abaca  and  sisal  orders  were  combined  in  a  re- 
vision of  M-84,  and  permitted  end-uses  of  both 
fibers  and  manufactures  were  set  forth.    The  or- 
der was  continually  revised  to  reflect  changes  in 
supply  and  demand.    After  the  drop  in  military 
requirements  following  V-J  Day,  M-84  has  re- 
flected the  channeling  of  fiber  toward  the  essential 
civilian  requirements.    In  the  revision  of  April 
16,  1947,  processing  quotas  and  a  simplified  end- 
use  schedule  were  still  maintained,  although  abaca 
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restrictions  on  use  and  inventory  were  subse- 
quently removed  on  May  2,  1947.  Effective  JuW 
16,  1947,  all  domestic  cordage  regulations  were; 
removed  as  the  result  of  termination  of  enabling 
legislation. 

In  the  fall  of  1944,  it  became  apparent  that  th<' 
United  States  military  forces  in  the  Pacific  would 
regain  the  Philippines  and  that  abaca  could  prob- 
ably again  be  obtained.  For  that  reason,  on  Octo- 
ber 4, 1944,  the  War  Production  Board  authorizec 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  buj 
100,000  bales  of  abaca.  This  quantity  was  in 
creased  to  200,000  bales  on  November  1,  1944. 

In  order  to  procure  the  needed  Philippine  abaca 
a  company  known  as  PAMCO  (Philippine  Abaci 
Management  Corporation)  was  organized  in  lati 
1944  as  an  agent  of  the  RFC.  Four  Americai 
firms  which  had  had  prewar  experience  in  thj 
Philippines  in  the  marketing  and  exporting  o! 
abaca  joined  their  forces  and  knowledge  I 
PAMCO.  This  company  began  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  industry  by  making  arrangements  fo; 
equipment,  warehousing,  and  other  activities  nee1 
essary  for  restoration  of  production  and  market 
ing.  Since  consumer  goods  were  in  critically  shoe 
supply  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  PAMCO  paij 
for  part  of  its  fiber  with  incentive  trade  goods- 
such  as  cotton  fabrics  and  food.  Exports,  although 
amounting  to  only  2,473  long  tons  in  1945,  hai 
reached  40,140  long  tons  in  1946.  Although  not 
great  quantity  of  fiber  was  obtained  from  the  Phil 
ippines  in  time  for  the  heavy  late-war  militar 
requirements,  the  fact  that  the  industry  was  be 
sinniner  to  recover  cushioned  the  impact  of  th 
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steady  diminution  of  fiber  supplies. 

Postwar  Policy 

By  the  end  of  the  war  the  fiber  stockpile  ha 
been  exhausted,  and  industry  stocks  represente 
less  than  three  months'  supply  on  the  basis  of  exisi 
ing  restrictions  in  M-84.  V-J  Day  was  followe 
by  wide-scale  cancellation  of  military  rope  coi 
tracts  and  requirements  which  enabled  a  substai 
tial  reduction  in  rope  production.  However,  ti 
output  had  to  be  maintained  at  a  level  consider 
ably  above  the  prewar  normal  owing  to  great] 
expanded  merchant  shipping  and  the  level  of  u 
dustrial  and  agricultural  requirements.  Mor 
over,  minimum  requirements  of  fiber  for  the  mam 
f  acture  of  binder  and  baler  twine  were  in  excess  ( 
current  receipts  of  sisal  and  henequen. 
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The  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  was  dis- 
solved on  December  31, 1945.  After  that  date,  the 
United  Kingdom  allocated  British  East  African 
sisal  on  a  unilateral  basis.  During  1946  sisal  ex- 
ports from  British  East  Africa  amounted  to 
135,712  long  tons,  of  which  84,855  tons  were  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  24,625  to  Canada,  11,450  long 
tons  to  Australia,  11,095  long  tons  to  the  United 
States,  2,437  to  South  Africa,  550  tons  to  India, 
350  tons  to  New  Zealand,  and  350  to  the  Middle 
East.  From  the  quantity  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  allocations  were  made  to  European 
countries. 

The  United  States  has  continued  its  public  pur- 
chase of  both  fiber  and  binder  twine,  in  order  to 
assure  more  adequate  supplies. 

A  Philippine-United  States  Government-to- 
Government  abaca  agreement  was  signed  August 
8,  1946.  This  provided  that  during  the  period 
August  8, 1946,  to  June  30, 1947,  the  United  States 
would  have  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  the 
exportable  surplus  of  Philippine  abaca.  Prices 
were  established  by  terms  of  the  agreement,  but  a 
clause  was  inserted  which  permitted  a  review  of 
prices  on  the  initiative  of  either  Government.  In 
October,  the  Philippine  Government  asked  that  an 
upward  revision  of  prices  be  considered  but  shortly 
thereafter  requested  cancellation  of  the  agreement. 
On  November  18,  the  contract  was  canceled  and 
free  market  conditions  in  Philippine  abaca  were 
established.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  production  of  abaca  in  the  Philip- 
pines totaled  only  49,000  tons  in  1946,  or  approxi- 
mately one  fourth  of  prewar  normal  output.  How- 
ever, the  rate  of  production  has  increased  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1947,  and  if  this  rate  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  year,  1947  production  may 
amount  to  half  the  prewar  annual  output.  Ex- 
change difficulties  in  the  European  countries  have 
limited  thus  far  their  purchases  of  Philippine 
abaca.  As  a  result  of  this  and  the  inability  of 
the  Japanese  to  purchase  their  prewar  quantities, 
the  U.S.  importers  have  been  obtaining  the  bulk 
jf  the  Philippine  abaca. 

American  public-purchase  contracts  with  Mex- 
ico and  Haiti  for  agave  fiber  have  been  extended 
with  minor  price  revisions  and  are  expected  to 
continue  until  December  31, 1947. 

An  agreement  with  the  Portuguese  Government 
[for  the  U.S.  procurement  of  Mozambique  and  An- 
golan sisal  was  reached  on  May  17, 1946,  to  permit 
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the  purchase  of  the  total  production  of  the  Ger- 
man plantations  in  the  two  colonies  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  production  of  the  Portuguese  producers 
in  Mozambique  during  the  period  June  1,  1946,  to 
June  30, 1947.  This  differed  from  previous  KFC 
contracts  which  had  covered  total  Angolan  and 
Mozambique  production  less  the  quota  for  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  The  new  agreement  freed  60 
percent  of  Portuguese-produced  Mozambique  sisal 
and  100  percent  of  Portuguese-produced  Angolan 
sisal  for  other  markets,  in  recognition  of  the  need 
of  other  importing  countries,  especially  Europe. 
This  contract  has  not  been  renewed  beyond  June 
30, 1947. 

There  was  a  serious  shortage  of  binder  and  baler 
twine  for  the  1946  harvest.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
similar  situation  in  1947,  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  took  steps  to  insure  sufficient 
twine.  Fiber  bought  under  the  Mexican  and 
Portuguese  African  contracts  was  allocated  for 
binder-  and  baler-twine  production.  In  addition, 
CPA  recommended  that  the  Keconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  buy  30,000,000  pounds  of 
Mexican  or  Cuban  binder  twine.  Against  this 
recommendation  RFC  contracted  for  22,500,000 
pounds  of  Mexican  binder  twine.  Low  grades  of 
abaca  are  being  used  in  American  mills  for  these 
twines.  Notwithstanding,  the  1947  prospects  in- 
dicate a  continuing  shortage,  and  difficulties  in 
meeting  these  requirements  will  probably  continue 
until  Javanese  or  some  other  fiber  production 
increases  the  over-all  world  production  within  the 
reach  of  demand. 

Kope  requirements  no  longer  present  a  serious 
problem  because  Philippine  abaca  is  becoming 
available  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  Ameri- 
can demand. 

The  necessity  of  adequate  and  accessible  sup- 
plies for  our  maritime,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural economies  in  both  war  and  peace  is  clearly 
recognized.  The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  July 
23,  1946,  as  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  June  7, 
1939.  Due  to  the  continuing  civilian  deficiency 
no  fiber  has  been  stockpiled  under  this  authority 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  but  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  various  methods  by  which  it 
may  be  done ;  namely,  storage  of  either  raw  fiber 
or  rope,  or  the  maintenance  of  certain  Western 
Hemisphere  plantations  as  living  sources  of 
supply. 
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UNITED  STATES  COTTON-TEXTILE  EXPORT  POLICY 
DURING  THE  WAR  PERIOD 


by  John  C.  Montgomery 


During  World  War  II  cotton  textiles  became  one  of  the 
items  in  most  critically  short  supply  in  the  United  States. 
This  article  summarizes  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  exports  of  cotton  textiles  through  the 
war  and  immediate  postwar  periods. 


General  Cotton-Textile  Situation 

During  the  15  years  before  the  recent  war,  world 
cotton-textile  imports  and  exports  declined  by 
about  two  billion  yards  or  about  25  percent.  Most 
of  the  change  took  place  in  Asia  where  imports 
into  India  and  China  declined  by  more  than  half 
as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  textile  indus- 
tries of  those  countries. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  in  the 
world  cotton -textile  situation  during  the  prewar 
period  was  the  decline  of  British  and  American 
exports  and  the  parallel  increase  in  Japanese  ex- 
ports. During  the  years  1924-28  cotton-textile  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  averaged  529  million 
square  yards,  but  during  the  period  1934-38  the 
average  was  234  million  yards,  which  represented 
a  decline  of  295  million  yards. 

The  war  brought  a  drastic  change  in  the  world 
cotton-textile  situation.  Production  in  the  United 
States  had  to  be  enormously  expanded  to  meet  the 
military  requirements  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Allies.  In  1935  production  in  this  country 
amounted  to  6,713  million  yards,  in  1939  to  8,421 
million  yards,  and  in  1943  to  10,700  million  yards. 
Even  with  this  great  increase,  supplies  for  direct 
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military  purposes  were  short,  and  over-all  sup 
plies  of  cotton  textiles  were  desperately  inadequate 
The  pattern  of  distribution  of  the  available  tex 
tiles  was  completely  altered,  with  a  large  part  ol 
world  supplies  earmarked  for  military  use.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  war,  even  in  those  coun- 
tries not  invaded  by  the  Axis,  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton textiles  available  for  civilian  purposes  declined 
by  20  to  50  percent  of  prewar. 

The  extreme  world  shortage  of  cotton  textiles 
which  began  during  the  war  continued  during  the 
postwar  years.  The  temporary  elimination  oi 
Japanese  and  German  production,  which  together 
had  furnished  20  percent  of  the  total  textile  sup- 
plies before  the  war  and  over  40  percent  of  the  total 
moving  into  foreign  trade,  accounted  for  much  of 
the  world  shortage.  Another  major  contributing 
factor  in  the  postwar  textile  shortage  was  the 
slow  rate  of  recovery  of  the  textile  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Textile  production  in  ex-enemy  countries  had 
dropped  to  a  negligible  figure  and  revived  slowly 
after  the  war  as  raw  material  was  made  available. 
The  textile  industry  was  hampered,  however,  by 
the  shortage  of  fuel  and  the  lack  of  incentives  to 
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abor,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  a  partial  re- 
rival  was  possible.  Consequently  the  greatest 
shortage  of  cotton  textiles  occurred  in  the  areas 
which  had  previously  depended  on  German  or 
Fapanese  supplies. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  progress  has  been  made 
n  the  Allied  countries  toward  increasing  supplies 
[or  civilian  consumption  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
tnd  reconversion  of  the  textile  industry  has  been 
Dartially  completed.  These  gains  were  offset  to 
some  extent,  however,  by  the  heavy  replacement 
leeds  of  personnel  released  from  the  armed  forces. 

In  the  United  States,  supplies  for  the  domestic 
narket  progressively  increased  during  1946  as 
nilitary  needs  declined,  until  the  prewar  level  was 
•eached  in  most  cotton  products.  The  increase  in 
lie  civilian  supply  of  cotton  textiles  was  largely 
)ffset  by  the  demand  for  textiles  resulting  from 
lemobilization.  However,  the  benefits  of  large 
American  production  began  to  spread  over  a  wider 
ield,  and  the  over-all  supply  situation  was  im- 
proved not  only  by  the  increased  output  in  the 
jhief  producing  countries,  but  also  by  the  resump- 
tion of  ex-enemy  production. 

At  the  present  time  the  cotton-textile  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  producing  at  the  rate  of 
1.0,000  million  square  yards,  of  which  as  much  as 
900  million  may  be  exported  during  1947,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  average  of  234  million  yards 
exported  annually  a  decade  ago. 

World  export  supplies  at  present  are  roughly 
estimated  to  be  about  50  percent  greater  than  actual 
global  exports  for  the  year  ending  in  June  1946 
but  still  only  50  percent  of  the  international  trade 
in  textiles  of  10  years  ago.  Taken  on  the  whole, 
active  demand  in  terms  of  purchasing  power  is,  of 
course,  below  that  of  10  years  ago.  Today  foreign 
exchange  is  rigidly  conserved.  Also,  the  use  of 
rayon  has  cut  into  the  demand  for  cotton  textiles. 
From  a  welfare  standpoint,  world  needs  are  in 
excess  of  present  world  supplies,  but  an  expansion 
of  effective  demand  awaits  a  rise  in  the  general 
purchasing  power  of  importing  countries. 

International  Agreements  Affecting  Wartime 
Cotton-Textile  Export  Policy 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Agreement 

In  1943  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom entered  into  an  agreement,  signed  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  generally  divided  the  responsibility 
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of  those  countries  in  meeting  the  textile  require- 
ments of  the  non-Axis  world.  The  United  King- 
dom undertook  to  supply  the  Eastern  textile  mar- 
ket, and  the  United  States  made  itself  responsible 
for  meeting  the  textile  requirements  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  fully  as  possible  within  the  limited 
supplies  available. 

Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board  and 
Combined  Textile  Committee 

The  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board 
was  established  in  June  1942  and  under  it  a  Textile 
Committee  was  organized  to  correlate  the  textile- 
export  programs  of  the  exporting  Allied  countries. 
Ultimately  the  members  of  the  committee  were: 
Canada,  France,  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  The  Textile  Committee  be- 
gan functioning  in  the  early  part  of  1943.  Each 
quarter,  commencing  with  the  last  quarter  of 
1943,  the  committee  received  production  and 
domestic-requirements  data  from  the  member 
countries  and  import  requirements  from  import- 
ing countries.  It  then  recommended  to  the  re- 
spective member  countries  the  distribution  of  any 
textiles  which  could  be  made  available  for  export. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Combined  Production 
and  Resources  Board  was  held  on  December  28, 
1945,  and  at  that  time  the  establishment  of  the 
Combined  Textile  Committee  as  a  successor  to  the 
Textile  Committee  of  the  Combined  Production 
and  Resources  Board  was  agreed  upon.  World 
supply  was  still  far  short  of  requirements,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  continued  existence  of  price  and 
allocation  controls  in  all  countries  which  were 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  Combined  Textile  Committee  was  set  up  as 
an  autonomous  group  to  recommend  to  member 
countries  the  most  equitable  possible  distribution 
to  importing  countries  and  to  insure  that  member 
countries  did  their  part  in  implementing  these 
recommendations.  The  committee  was  also  to 
give  advice  on  the  distribution  of  textile  exports 
from  ex-enemy  countries.  This  latter  responsibil- 
ity was  carried  out  only  in  the  case  of  Japanese 
cotton-textile  exports. 

The  membership  of  the  Combined  Textile  Com- 
mittee was  the  same  as  that  of  the  earlier  Textile 
Committee  of  the  Combined  Production  and  Re- 
sources Board. 

During  1946,  as  the  supply  situation  improved, 
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arrangements  were  made  to  provide  elasticity  in 
the  transitional  period  from  war  to  peace  and  to 
provide  for  the  most  rapid  possible  return  to  un- 
restricted trade.  In  line  with  this  policy  it  was 
arranged  that  United  States  military  surpluses 
should  be  released  for  export  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  Combined  Textile  Committee. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  sell  textiles  from  a  free  pool  of  about  30 
million  yards  without  reference  to  the  Combined 
Textile  Committee. 

Since  the  functions  of  the  Combined  Textile 
Committee  were  becoming  less  vital  because  of  the 
improved  world  supply  situation,  it  was  decided 
in  June  1946  that,  in  the  future,  committee  recom- 
mendations would  be  confined  to  countries  in  the 
most  urgent  need.  At  the  November  meeting  of 
the  committee,  the  United  States  member  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  policy  of  earmark- 
ing part  of  the  over-all  cotton-textile  production 
for  export  would  be  discontinued  on  December  31 
and  stated  that  this  would  make  it  impossible  in  the 
future  for  the  United  States  Government  to  im- 
plement any  further  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. Largely  as  a  result  of  the  termination  of 
export  set-asides  by  the  United  States  and  im- 
proved supply  conditions,  the  Combined  Textile 
Committee  was  ended  on  December  31,  1946. 

United  States  Policies  on  Cotton-Textile  Exports 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war,  with  supplies  of 
cotton  textiles  in  the  United  States  becoming  in- 
adequate even  for  military  needs,  the  United  States 
Government  adopted  increasingly  rigid  controls 
over  production  and  distribution.  In  1942  a 
system  of  export  license  controls  was  instituted, 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  and  directing  the 
quantities  of  cotton  textiles  moving  out  of  this 
country.  During  the  first  stages  of  license  con- 
trol, licensing  was  on  a  fairly  generous  scale  with 
relatively  few  restrictions  either  as  to  quantities 
or  as  to  countries  of  destination. 

As  the  situation  developed,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  formed  along  the  following  lines: 
First,  cotton-textile  exports  were  to  be  limited  as 
to  quantity.  Secondly,  exports  were  to  be  en- 
couraged within  the  over-all  quantitative  limita- 
tions in  order  that  the  United  States  should  meet 
its  obligations  for  maintaining  the  civilian  econ- 
omies of  the  Allies  on  a  minimum  basis.    In  effect, 


then,  the  export  limitations  were  both  limits  and 
goals. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  middle  of  1943  initiated  a  system  of 
quarterly  allocations  of  cotton  textiles.  The 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  was  given  an  allo- 
cation for  each  quarter  for  those  countries  which 
were  purchasing  textiles  in  this  country  through 
commercial  channels.  The  over-all  quota  was 
broken  down  into  country  allocations  based  on 
minimum  requirements,  gathered  and  formulated 
by  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  against  which 
individual  export  licenses  were  charged  when  ap- 
proved. The  Lend-Lease  Administration,  which 
was  responsible  for  supplies  for  certain  countries, 
also  received  quarterly  allocations.  Initially,  a 
preference  rating  was  assigned  to  most  allocations 
of  cotton  textiles  for  export.  This  was  necessary 
because  the  developing  acute  shortage  of  textiles! 
in  this  country  made  it  extremely  unlikely  that 
manufacturers  of  textiles  would  voluntarily  sell 
their  limited  "free  goods"  for  export. 

By  the  end  of  1943,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  had  definitely  become  that  of  assuring 
textile  exports  sufficient  to  meet  the  export  quotas  : 
of  this  country.  Since  the  system  of  preference 
ratings  which  had  been  followed  so  far  had  failed 
to  assure  deliveries  of  textiles  for  export,  a  system 
of  export  set-asides  was  established  on  cotton 
textiles  in  December  1943  and  was  later  extended 
to  cotton  yarns,  rayon  yarns,  and  rayon  fabrics. 
Under  this  system  a  certain  percentage  of  the  pro- 
duction of  each  manufacturer,  by  types  of  cloth, 
was  earmarked  for  export  during  each  quarter. 
The  cotton-textiles  set-aside  was  one  of  the  first 
export  set-asides  established  during  the  war.  It 
lasted  three  full  years — until  the  end  of  December 
1946.  The  set-aside  was  administered  in  con- 
junction with  a  preference  rating  on  practically 
all  export  orders.  The  export  allocations  and  set- 
asides  were  broken  down  into  types  of  fabrics 
by  the  War  Production  Board,  and  the  total  ex- 
port quota  in  each  class  was  then  broken  down  by 
countries  of  destination  by  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration. 

The  export  set-aside  policy  was  relatively  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  goods  for  export,  since  the 
manufacturers  generally  delivered  about  75  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  established  export  quotas. 

Under  the  Decentralization  Plan — which  ap- 
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riied  to  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  and 
inder  a  similar  import-permit  plan  used   with 
)ther  countries— the  United  States  Government 
ind  the  importing  countries  cooperated   in   an 
ffort  to  assure  maximum  available  quantities  of 
carce  commodities  as  well  as  optimum  distribu- 
ion   under   wartime    conditions   of   tight   com- 
modity situations  and  difficult  ocean  transporta- 
ion.     Under  this  system,  import  permits  were 
ssued  by  the  importing  government,  with  the  co- 
peration  of  the  American  Embassy  in  the  case  of 
ountries   operating   under  the   Decentralization 
*lan,  in  quantities  at  least  theoretically  equal  to  the 
uarterly  allocations  announced  to  the  importing 
overnments  by   the  United   States   authorities, 
'he  authorities  in  the  United  States  would  then, 
1  the  instance  of  specified  countries  and  commodi- 
les,  issue  licenses  only  when  the  applications  were 
ccompanied   by  the  necessary   import  licenses, 
Iready  issued  by  the  country  of  final  destination, 
ti  effect,  then,  during  this  period  of  import-export 
censing  agreements,  the  government  of  the  im- 
orting  country,  rather  than  the  United  States 
censing  authorities,  determined  the  trade  chan- 
els  at  the  export  end  and  little  discretion  was  left 
>  the  United  States  licensing  authorities  in  dis- 
•ibuting    textile-export    quotas    among    United 
tates  exporters. 

Cuba  and  Mexico  were  the  outstanding  excep- 
ons.  Neither  country  employed  import  permits 
>r  cotton  fabrics.  Instead,  the  United  States 
ised  its  distribution  of  export  licenses  within  the 
iotas  upon  the  historical  trade  pattern  of  three 
rewar  years. 

In  many  countries  and  particularly  from  the 
andpoint  of  the  United  States  authorities,  the 
iport-permit  system  worked  out  very  badly  in 
'actice,  because  most  of  the  governments  of  im- 
)rting  countries,  under  pressure  from  their 
aders,  issued  permits  far  in  excess  of  the  an- 
mnced  quotas.  This  was  especially  true  of  fab- 
cs  most  in  demand,  such  as  print  cloth.  Those 
merican  exporters  who  considered  the  existence 
an  import  permit  as  a  guaranty  of  receiving  an 
port  license  were  often  disappointed,  and  the 
nited  States  licensing  authorities  were  periodi- 
lly  faced  with  the  problem  of  carrying  over  from 
tarter  to  quarter  an  excessive  backlog  of  export- 
:ense  applications  accompanied  by  valid  import 
Tmits.    The  necessity  forced  upon  the  United 
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States  Government  for  delaying  or  reducing 
approval  of  such  applications  caused  considerable 
dissatisfaction  among  the  export  trade  as  well  as 
the  importers. 

The  Decentralization  Plan,  which  had  applied 
to  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  was  formally 
terminated  by  the  United  States  on  October  1, 
1945,  and  in  the  ensuing  months  the  import-permit 
system  with  other  than  Latin  American  countries 
was  gradually  abandoned.     The  United   States 
licensing  authorities  were  consequently  obliged  to 
develop  a  new  technique  for  determining  the  distri- 
bution of  export  licenses  for  allocated  commodities. 
In  the  case  of  most  commodities,  including  cotton 
textiles,  it  was  decided  to  base  the  issuance  of  ex- 
port licenses  primarily  upon  the  historical  ship- 
ping position  of  the  individual  exporter  of  cotton 
textiles  to  a  particular  country.    An  effort  was 
made  to  use  the  most  representative  base  period  in 
the  case  of  each  country.    Usually,  1939  to  1946 
was  the  official  base  period,  and  from  these  years 
sample  quarters  were  selected  from  which  to  draw 
the  required  export  data.     About  80  percent  of 
the  cotton-textile  quotas  usually  was  distributed  to 
the  traditional  exporters,  the  balance  being  re- 
served for  veterans,  newcomers,  and  producers 
without  a  historical  record  in  the  export  business. 
Every  producer  was  required  to  deliver  6  to  10 
percent,  on  the  average,  of  his  output  for  export 
through  the  end  of  1945.     Many  of  them,  either 
looking  to  the  future  possibility  of  surplus  produc- 
tion or  else  determined  to  make  the  most  of  a  tem- 
porarily difficult  situation  of  wartime  controls,  de- 
cided to  export  directly  as  much  of  their  required 
export  set-asides  as  they  could  receive  licenses  for 
(which  was  never  over  50  percent).     This  rather 
important  development  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
trend  toward  vertical  integration  which  was  then 
occurring  in  the  entire  textile  industry.     It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  some  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  country  established  their  own 
export  departments  and  embarked  upon  an  ap- 
parently serious  long-term  export  plan.     Others 
have  discontinued  exporting  directly  on  their  own 
account  since  the  termination  of  the  export  set- 
asides. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  exporting  cotton 
textiles  during  the  war  was  pricing.  The  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  endeavoring  merely  to 
freeze  the  normal  export  margins,  allowed  manu- 
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factoring  exporters  a  markup  of  7  percent  over 
domestic  ceilings  and  merchant  exporters  a  markup 
of  25  percent.  The  stated  intention  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  was  merely  to  compen- 
sate the  exporter  for  added  selling  costs  and  added 
risks  in  making  export  sales  as  compared  with 
domestic.  The  trade  generally  agreed  that  25  per- 
cent was  higher  than  necessary  and  many  of  the 
larger  export  houses  habitually  marked  their 
prices  up  only  10, 12,  or  15  percent. 

Under  the  criteria  established  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  for  specifying  conditions 
under  which  the  export  markup  might  be  charged, 
the  United  States  Government  and  foreign  supply 
missions  were  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  compared 
with  commercial  exporters,  in  buying  cotton  tex- 
tiles for  export.  At  best,  most  mills  were  reluctant 
to  sell  goods  for  export,  during  the  wartime  scar- 
city, when  they  could  not  keep  their  regular  cus- 
tomers even  partially  satisfied.  Because  deliveries 
fell  short  of  export  quotas,  mills— unless  they  had 
export  departments — almost  invariably  had  com- 
mercial exporters  to  whom  they  preferred  to  sell 
rather  than  to  missions  or  other  government  agen- 
cies. On  this  account  purchasers  for  govern- 
ments, buying  at  the  same  prices,  were  always  far 
short  of  their  procurement  programs  which  had 
been  approved  under  the  export  quotas. 

The  problem  of  Treasury  Procurement,  which 
was  charged  with  buying  all  cotton  goods  under 
non-military  lend-lease  and  also  for  the  Office  of 
Foreign   Belief    and   Rehabilitation    Operations 
(later  UNRRA),  was  exceedingly  difficult.      It 
was  finally  alleviated— but  never  solved— by  es- 
tablishing a  separate  export  set-aside  specifically 
requiring  each  producer  to  deliver  a  specified  per- 
centage of  his  production  each  quarter  to  Treasury 
Procurement.     A  similar  earmarking  of  part  of 
American  textile  production  was  made  at  about  the 
same  time  for  Canada.     Treasury  Procurement 
continued  to  have  an  incredible  backlog  of  unpro- 
cured  requisitions,  legitimately  issued  under  the 
export  quotas  with  export  ratings,  which  some- 
times reached  a  level  of  100  million  yards.     The 
separate  set-asides  were  helpful,  but  in  the  months 
following  the  termination  of  lend-lease  most  of  the 
backlog  was  wiped  out  by  straight  cancellation  or 
by  transfer  to  mission  procurement. 

The  foreign  missions  continued  to  face  very 
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strong  reluctance  on  the  part  of  producers  and 
converters  to  sell  to  them  at  domestic  ceilings. 
Some  individual  exceptions  were  made  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  to  permit  export 
premiums  in  the  case  of  government-mission  pur- 
chasing, and  in  other  cases  adjustments  to  the 
letter  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration's  regu- 
lations were  made  which  permitted  payment  of  the 
export  premium  for  purchases  made  actually  by 
foreign  missions. 

As  stated  earlier,  United  States  supplies  in- 
creased during  1946  until  the  prewar  level  was 
reached  in  most  lines.     Regulation  of  cloth  and 
garment  production  was  relaxed,  and  toward  the 
end  of  1946  the  prices  of  textiles  were  decontrolled. 
Quantitative  set-asides  for  export  were  completely 
abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  year.    In  January 
1947  an  over-all  ceiling  limit  for  export  of  a  fairly) 
generous  character  was  established  by  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration,  and  this  was  broken 
down  by  the  Office  of  International  Trade  in  the. 
Department  of  Commerce  into  a  separate  alloca- 
tion for  each  group  of  countries.    No  preference' 
ratings  were  provided  since  goods  were  available 
rather  readily  for  export  without  procurement  as- 
sistance of  any  kind.    The  consolidated  license 
system  which  was  established  on  July  1,  1946,  au- 
thorized exportation  to  areas  rather  than  to  in 
dividual  countries,  and  gave  wider  discretion  to  an 
exporter   in   selecting  his   customer   both   as  to 
country  of  destination  and  as  to  individual  con- 
signee.    Controls  were  exercised  after  July  1, 1946. 
only  over  the  single  category  "cotton  piece  goods", 
and  licenses  were  no  longer  issued  by  individual 
fabric  types.    Thus  the  controls  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1947  were  of  a  very  broad  character,  intended 
mainly  to  limit  the  total  quantity  of  goods  ex- 
ported and  to  provide  a  minimum  degree  of  direc- 
tion as  to  the  destination  of  the  textiles. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  improving  supply  sit 
uation  in  the  United  States,  export  controls  wen, 
removed  on  March  15, 1947.  An  additional  f  actoi 
in  the  decision  to  terminate  controls  was  the  plat 
of  the  United  States  Commercial  Company  to  com 
mence  unrestricted  offerings  of  Japanese  and  Ger 
man  cotton  textiles,  which  might  have  placec 
United  States  exports  under  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  goods  from  these  ex-enemy  source 
if  export  restrictions  on  commercial  transaction 
were  continued. 
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U.N.  Committee  on  the  Progressive  Development  of 
International  Law  and  Its  Codification 


REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE1 


I.  Composition  of  the  Committee 

The  United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Progres- 
sive Development  of  International  Law  and  its 
Codification,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mittee, was  established  by  Resolution  no.  94  (1), 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  December  11, 1946.  On  the  same  date,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  appointed  the  following  states  to  serve 
on  the  Committee : 

Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  Colombia, 
Egypt,  France,  India,  Netherlands,  Panama, 
Poland,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia. 

II.  Delegation  of  the  United  States 

The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  Professor  Philip  C.  Jessup, 
Representative,  and  Dr.  John  Maktos,  Adviser. 

III.  Tasks  of  the  Committee 

The  above-mentioned  resolution  directed  the 
Committee  to  study : 

"(a)  The  methods  by  which  the  General  As- 
sembly should  encourage  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  its  eventual  codifi- 
cation ; 

(b)  Methods  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  several  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to  this 
end; 

(c)  Methods  of  enlisting  the  assistance  of  such 
national  or  international  bodies  as  might  aid  in 
the  attainment  of  this  objective; 

and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next 
regular  session." 

By  General  Assembly  Resolution  no.  95  (1)  of 
December  11,  1946,  the  Committee  was  requested : 


"To  treat  as  a  matter  of  primary  importance 
plans  for  the  formulation,  in  the  context  of  a  gen- 
eral codification  of  offences  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  mankind,  or  of  an  International  Crim- 
inal Code,  of  the  principles  recognized  in  the 
Charter  of  the  Nurnberg  Tribunal  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Tribunal." 

By  another  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  December  11,  1946,  no.  38  (1),  the  Draft  Dec- 
laration on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  pre- 
sented by  Panama  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  First 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  (Doc.  A/285) 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  for  a  report  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  final  task  of  the  Committee  resulted  from 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary-General  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  March  28,  1947. 
The  resolution  instructed  the  Secretary-General 
to  undertake  the  necessary  studies  with  a  view  to 
drawing  up  a  draft  convention  on  genocide  and 
to  consult  the  Committee  in  regard  thereto. 

IV.  Organization  of  the  Work  of  the  Committee 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on 
March  12,  1947,  at  Lake  Success.  Sir  Dalip 
Singh,  Representative  for  India,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Committee.  Dr.  Antonio  Rocha, 
Representative  for  Colombia,  and  Professor 
Vladimir  Koretsky,  Representative  for  USSR 
were  chosen  vice  chairmen.  Professor  J.  L. 
Brierly,  Representative  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  elected  rapporteur.  Dr.  Yuen-li  Liang,  Di- 
rector for  the  Secretariat  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  Codification  of  International  Law,  acted 
as  secretary  to  the  Committee. 


'U.N.    doc.    US/A/AC.10/4,   June  19,    1947. 
Representative  is  Philip  C.  Jessup. 
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The  Committee  held  thirty  meetings,  the  last 
one  on  June  17, 1947.  Its  final  reports  are :  Docu- 
ment A/ AC. 10/51  (Codification  of  International 
Law)  ;  document  A/AC.  10/52  (Nuremberg  Prin- 
ciples) ;  and  document  A/AC.10/53  (Rights  and 
Duties  of  States). 

At  its  first  meeting  the  Committee  adopted  the 
provisional  agenda  drawn  up  by  the  Secretariat 
(Doc.  A/AC. 10/1)  and  agreed  to  begin  with  the 
item  relating  to  the  methods  by  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  encourage  the  progressive 
development  of  international  law  and  its  eventual 
codification. 

V.  Method  for  Encouraging  Development  and 
Codification  of  International  Law 

A.  International  Law  Commission   (ILC) 

1.  Single  commission.  The  Committee  agreed 
that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  its  eventual  codi- 
fication, the  General  Assembly  should  establish  a 
single  commission  composed  of  persons  of  recog- 
nized competence  in  international  law. 

The  Committee  agreed  also  that  the  ILC  should 
deal  not  only  with  public  international  law  but 
with  private  international  law  as  well  as  penal 
international  law.  Certain  delegations  had  taken 
the  position  that  more  than  one  commission  was 
needed.  Separate  commissions  for  public,  for  pri- 
vate, and  for  penal  international  law  were  pro- 
posed. Other  suggestions  related  to  the  desira- 
bility of  having  one  commission  for  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  another  for 
codification.  The  United  States  Representative 
pointed  out  that,  while  different  procedures 
might  be  utilized  for  codification  and  for  devel- 
opment, the  task  should  be  undertaken  by  a  single 
commission.  Separate  commissions  would  render 
the  work  unnecessarily  complex. 

The  Committee  agreed  that  the  Commission 
should  be  called  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ILC. 

2.  Number  of  members.  The  United  States 
proposed  that  the  ILC  should  be  composed  of  nine 
persons.  The  United  Kingdom  proposed  seven. 
Several  delegations  advocated  a  larger  number  in 
order  that  more  systems  of  law  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  represented. 

The  Committee  first  decided  to  limit  the  number 
of  members  of  the  ILC  to  nine.  Subsequently, 
however,  during  discussion  of  the  rapporteur's  re- 
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port,  the  Committee  reconsidered  this  decision, 
and  by  a  vote  of  9  to  5,  increased  the  number  to 
fifteen. 

The  United  States  Representative  argued  that 
a  Commission  of  nine  members  could  work  more 
effectively ;  that  it  would  be  more  economical ;  and 
that  nine  members  were  sufficient  to  secure  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  principal  systems  of  law  and  of 
civilization.  He  pointed  out  in  answer  to  argu- 
ments in  the  debate,  that  the  number  of  judges  on 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  had 
originally  been  fixed  at  eleven  with  four  deputy 
judges  and  that  the  regular  bench  had  been  in- 
creased to  fifteen,  not  because  of  any  decision  that 
there  are  fifteen  systems  of  law  which  require  rep- 
resentation but  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  the 
necessary  quorum  of  the  Court. 

3.  Method  of  election.  In  regard  to  the  method 
of  election  of  the  members  of  the  ILC,  a  large' 
majority  of  the  Committee  preferred,  and  the  Com- 
mittee adopted,  the  plan  which,  with  some  slight 
modification,  is  prescribed  by  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  the  election  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  is  in  accord  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States. 

One  delegation  advocated  a  procedure  where- 
by the  members  of  ILC  would  have  been  chosen 
by  the  judges  of  the  Court,  while  another  delega- 
tion advanced  an  intermediate  thesis  whereby 
the  President  of  the  Court,  after  consultation 
with  his  fellow  judges,  would  have  selected 
twenty  names  from  the  panel  of  names  nomi- 
nated by  governments.  Under  this  plan,  the 
Sixth  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  would 
have  nominated  from  these  twenty  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  ILC  and  the  General  Assembly 
would  have  proceeded  to  their  election. 

The  proposal  for  election  by  the  Court  was  in- 
spired by  the  belief  that  under  this  plan  the 
membership  of  the  ILC  would  be  more  likely  to 
represent  the  best  expert  talent  of  the  world  and 
that  political  appointments  would  be  minimized. 

The  procedure  recommended  by  the  Committee 
was  advocated  by  the  United  States  Representa- 
tive and  by  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  pres- 
tige and  importance  of  the  position.  It  was 
argued  that  it  was  desirable  to  draw  govern- 
ments into  the  process  of  nomination  and  election 
in  order  that  the  work  of  the  ILC  might  be 
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brought  to  public  attention,  a  result  which  might 
not  be  secured  if  the  election  were  made  by  the 
Court. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  following 
procedure  for  nominating  and  election : 

Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  should 
nominate,  as  candidates  for  membership  of  the 
ILC,  not  more  than  two  of  its  nationals  and  not 
more  than  eight  persons  of  other  nationalities. 
In  making  their  nominations  the  governments  are 
recommended  to  consult  their  highest  courts  of 
justice,  their  legal  faculties  and  schools  of  law, 
their  national  academies  and  national  sections  of 
international  academies  devoted  to  the  study  of 
law  and,  where  such  exist,  the  national  groups  in 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

The  provision  for  nomination  of  eight  non-na- 
tionals was  inspired  by  the  belief  that  many  states 
would  thus  be  encouraged  to  nominate  their  best 
jurists  with  a  view  to  having  them  nominated 
also  by  other  governments.  The  provision  re- 
garding consultation  was  based  on  Article  6  of 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

According  to  the  Committee's  recommendation, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
should  submit  this  panel  of  candidates  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  which 
would  elect  fifteen  persons  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  laid  down  in  Article  3  and  the  procedure 
contained  in  Articles  8-12  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

With  respect  to  the  method  of  filling  vacancies, 
the  Committee  decided  by  a  majority  that  the  ILC 
itself  might  nominate  a  certain  number  of  persons 
from  among  those  whose  names  were  on  the  panel 
Df  candidates,  and  that  the  Security  Council  might 
choose  from  the  nominees  a  member  of  the  Com- 
nission  to  hold  office  until  the  next  General  As- 
sembly when  the  vacancy  would  be  filled  by  the 
same  method  as  that  laid  down  for  the  election  of 
;he  original  members  of  the  ILC. 

In  connection  with  the  election  of  the  members 
)f  the  ILC,  the  United  States  Representative,  in 
;>rder  to  render  possible  the  election  of  members  of 
he  ILC  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Second 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  submitted  a  pro- 
posal on  the  basis  of  which  the  Committee  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General. 
i 
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(a)  to  transmit  its  report  to  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 

(b)  to  call  to  their  special  attention  that  part 
of  the  report  which  contains  the  proposals  for  the 
nomination  and  election  of  the  members  of  the 
ILC  and  to  the  possibility  that  the  election  might 
take  place  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Second 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  if  the  General 
Assembly  accepts  the  recommendation  to  estab- 
lish the  ILC. 

4.  Duration  of  the  ILC.  While  the  Committee 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  ILC  might  be  a  per- 
manent body,  it  also  felt  that  it  might  be  desirable, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  establish  it  on  a  provisional 
basis.  It  therefore  recommended  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ILC  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  but  that  they  be  eligible  for  reelection  if  the 
ILC  is  continued  after  this  period. 

5.  Full-time  service  of  members.  The  recom- 
mendation that  the  members  of  the  ILC  should  be 
required  to  render  full-time  service  was  warmly 
debated  in  the  Committee.  By  a  vote  of  9  to  5  the 
Committee  thought  that  this  would  be  necessary. 
Several  representatives  thought  that  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  secure  the  best  men  on  this  basis. 
The  Representative  of  the  United  States  argued 
that  the  best  men  would  be  more  available  if  asked 
to  serve  full-time  for  a  reasonably  long  term 
(three  years)  than  if  asked  to  devote  several 
months  each  year  to  this  work.  The  United  States 
position  was  also  based  on  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  tasks  upon  which  the  ILC  is  to 
engage. 

6.  Salaries.  All  the  members  of  the  Committee 
agreed  that  the  salary  of  the  members  of  the  ILC 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  their  office. 

The  Budget  of  the  ILC  should  include  items 
for  the  salaries  of  members,  travel  expenses,  for 
meetings,  etc.  It  was  agreed  that  "etc."  would 
include  all  expenditures  that  may  arise  as  a  result 
of  subsequent  decisions  of  ILC. 

7.  Seat.  The  Committee  agreed  that  the  seat 
of  the  ILC  should  be  at  Lake  Success,  where  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  are  estab- 
lished. It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Secretariat  that 
any  other  decision  would  result  in  additional 
heavy  expense. 

It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  ILC  might  de- 
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cide  from  time  to  time  to  hold  its  sessions  at  other 
places. 

8.  Staff.  The  Committee  recommended  that  the 
Secretary-General  should  be  requested  to  make 
available  to  the  ILC  the  services  of  the  Division 
of  Development  and  Codification  of  International 
Law. 

9.  Procedures  for  the  '■'■Progressive  Develop- 
ment of  International  Law''''  and  the  "Codification 
of  International  Law>r  In  order  to  expedite  and 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
of  its  Sixth  Committee  (Legal) ,  the  United  States 
Representative  made  the  following  proposal :  The 
General  Assembly  might  constitute  annually  a 
special  Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
states  to  be  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
which  was  utilized  in  the  appointment  of  the  Codi- 
fication Committee.  This  special  Committee 
might  meet  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  General  Assembly  session.  The  General 
Assembly  would  recommend  to  the  states  repre- 
sented in  this  special  Committee  that  they  appoint 
as  representatives  the  individuals  whom  they  wish 
subsequently  to  designate  as  their  members  of  the 
Sixth  Committee.  The  function  of  the  special 
Committee  would  be  to  study  the  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  ILC  and  to  consider  what 
recommendations  should  be  made  regarding  the 
reference  of  projects  or  draft  conventions  to  the 
ILC.  If  the  states  concerned  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly regarding  the  choice  of  personnel,  the  Sixth 
Committee  might  be  inclined  to  designate  the 
same  group  as  its  subcommittee  on  this  subject. 

This  useful  proposal  was  defeated  by  the  very 
close  vote  of  8  to  7  with  two  states  abstaining. 

In  its  recommendations  regarding  procedure  of 
the  work  of  the  ILC,  the  Committee  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  (a)  progressive  development  of 
international  law  and  (b)  codification  of  inter- 
national law.  The  ILC  might  have  the  task  of 
drafting  a  convention  on  a  subject  not  yet  regu- 
lated by  international  law  or  in  which  the  law  has 
not  yet  been  highly  developed  or  formulated  in  the 
practice  of  states.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ILC 
might  have  another  task,  the  formulation  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  law  in  areas  where  there 
has  been  extensive  state  practice,  precedent  and 
doctrine.  For  purposes  of  the  following  proce- 
dures the  Committee,  by  a  majority  vote,  referred 
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to  the  first  type  of  task  as  "progressive  develop- 
ment" and  to  the  second  type  as  "codification".  It 
was  realized  that  the  terms  employed  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive,  that  a  clear-cut  distinction  be- 
tween the  law  as  it  is  and  the  law  as  it  ought  to 
be  could  not  be  maintained  in  practice.  It  wasj 
pointed  out  that  codification  inevitably  has  to  fill 
in  gaps  and  amend  the  law  in  the  light  of  chang- 
ing conditions. 

Some  delegations  expressed  the  view  that  all  the 
work  of  the  ILC  should  take  the  form  of  draft 
multipartite  conventions  which  would  bind  no 
state  unless  it  ratified  the  convention.  The  use: 
of  the  term  "international  legislation"  as  a  syn- 
onym for  "multipartite  conventions"  was  strongly 
objected  to  by  some  delegations.  The  United 
States  Representative  agreed  that  in  connection 
with  the  regulation  of  new  subjects  or  of  subjects; 
in  regard  to  which  the  law  has  not  yet  been  highly: 
developed  the  only  possible  procedure  for  the  de-. 
velopment  of  international  law  is  through  the' 
ratification  of  multipartite  conventions.  How-1 
ever,  he  pointed  out  that  for  work  in  the  field  of; 
codification  as  distinguished  from  development  of 
international  law  a  different  procedure  was  de-' 
sirable.  While  the  opposition  to  scientific  restate- 
ments of  law  by  the  delegations  advocating  con- 
ventions as  the  only  means  was  quite  strong,  most 
of  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  which  drew 
a  distinction  between  procedure  for  development 
of  international  law  and  procedure  for  codifica- 
tion were  accepted.  (Doc.  A/AC.10/33  intro- 
duced jointly  with  the  Representative  for  China). 

As  a  compromise,  the  United  States  Representa- 
tive agreed  that  in  connection  with  codification  of 
international  law,  ILC  should  frame  its  conclu- 
sions in  the  form  of  draft  articles  of  multipartite 
conventions.  He  secured,  however,  the  Commit- 
tee's approval  of  a  detailed  procedure  which  pre- 
serves much  of  the  scientific  value  of  the  restate- 
ment process.  Furthermore,  the  Committee 
agreed  that  for  work  in  the  field  of  codification, 
the  results  of  the  studies  of  the  ILC  might  be 
either  (a)  allowed  to  rest  in  the  form  of  a  pub- 
lished volume  which  would  have  whatever  in-i 
fluence  its  quality  warranted,  (b)  might  be 
adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  or  (c)  embodied  in  a  multi- 
partite convention  to  be  submitted  to  the  states 
for  ratification. 
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In  connection  with  procedure,  the  question 
whether  the  ILC  should  be  free  to  go  outside  its 
own  membership  in  the  choice  of  a  rapporteur  gave 
rise  to  a  warm  debate.  The  decision  giving  such 
freedom  to  the  ILC  in  connection  with  develop- 
ment of  international  law  was  approved  by  a  vote 
)f  8  to  7.  In  voting  in  favor  of  this  decision,  the 
United  States  Representative  expressed  the  view 
;hat  the  ILC  might  find  it  necessary  to  go  outside 
ts  membership  to  secure  the  services  of  expert 
rapporteurs  in  the  many  fields  of  international  law 
n  which  it  would  have  to  deal.  One  of  the  main 
irguments  of  the  opponents  of  this  view  was  that 
irticle  22  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Gen- 
ial Assembly  required  the  rapporteur  of  a  Com- 
nittee  to  be  a  member  thereof.  It  was  pointed 
>ut,  however,  that  Article  22  did  not  envisage  a 
■apporteur  of  a  Committee  such  as  the  ILC  because 
ts  rapporteur  would  not  have  the  role  of  the  rap- 
)orteur  of  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 
n  connection,  however,  with  the  codification  of 
nternational  law,  the  Committee  by  a  close  vote 
liminated  from  its  proposals  any  reference  to  the 
hoice  of  a  rapporteur  from  outside  its  member- 
hip. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  decided  to  recom- 
aend  that  the  ILC  should  be  authorized  to  consider 
>rojects  and  draft  conventions  recommended  by 
;overnments,  other  United  Nations  organs,  spe- 
ialized  agencies  and  those  official  bodies  estab- 
ished  by  intergovernmental  agreement  to  further 
he  progressive  development  of  international  law 
nd  its  codification.  However,  certain  delegations 
lesired  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  ILC  to  proj- 
cts  submitted  only  by  the  General  Assembly,  al- 
hough  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  possessed  the  initia- 
ive  in  proposing  conventions.  The  decision  was 
asecl  largely  on  a  proposal  by  the  United  States 
Representative  (Doc.  A/AC.10/33,  introduced 
)intly  with  the  Representative  for  China). 

10.  Special  methods  of  encouraging  development 
f  international  law.  The  majority  of  the  Com- 
littee  decided  to  recommend  that  the  ILC  should 
iDnsider  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  drafting 
f  the  formal  clauses  of  multipartite  conventions 
nd  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about 
nprovements  in  the  technique  of  drafting  such 
istruments,  with  a  view  to  making  ultimate  rec- 
mmendations  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  was 
iointed  out  that  absence  of  uniformity  sometimes 
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leads  to  unnecessary  delays  in  the  conclusion  of 
multipartite  conventions  as  well  as  creates  certain 
difficulties  of  interpretation  afterwards. 

Another  matter  considered  by  the  Committee 
was  the  encouragement  of  ratification  of  multi- 
lateral conventions  already  concluded.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  desired  that  the  ILC 
should  consider  this  matter  with  a  view  to  ulti- 
mate recommendation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Committee  also  recommended  that  the  ILC 
consider  ways  and  means  for  making  evidences 
of  customary  international  law  more  readily  avail- 
able by  the  compilation  of  digests  of  state  prac- 
tice, and  by  the  collection  and  publication  of  the 
decisions  of  national  and  international  courts  on 
international  law  questions. 

B.  Cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  Organs 
With  respect  to  the  request  of  the  General  As- 
sembly that  the  Committee  study  methods  of  se- 
curing the  cooperation  of  the  several  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  task  of  the  development 
and  codification  of  international  law,  the  Commit- 
tee recommended: 

(a)  that  the  ILC  should  be  authorized  to  con- 
sult with  such  organs. 

(b)  that  in  projects  referred  to  it  by  an  organ 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  ILC  should  be  author- 
ized to  make  an  interim  report  to  the  organ  con- 
cerned prior  to  submitting  its  final  report  to  the 
General  Assembly.  This  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  the  Committee.  A  minority  of 
the  members  dissented  from  it  on  the  ground  that, 
in  their  view,  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  for 
any  organ  of  the  United  Nations  other  than  the 
General  Assembly  to  refer  a  project  to  the  ILC. 
Two  members  of  this  minority  would  add  "or  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  General  Assembly"  at  this  point. 

(c)  that  all  ILC  documents  which  are  circu- 
lated to  governments  should  also  be  circulated  to 
the  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

C.  Assistance  of  National  or  International 

Bodies 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  of  December 
11,  1946  directed  the  Committee  to  study  also 
methods  of  enlisting  the  assistance  of  such  na- 
tional or  international  bodies  as  might  aid  in  the 
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attainment  of  its  objective.    With  respect  to  this 
point,  the  Committee  recommended: 

(a)  that  the  ILC  should  be  authorized  to  con- 
sult such  bodies,  official  or  unofficial.  A  minority 
of  the  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
sultation should  be  limited  to  organizations  in- 
cluded in  the  list  referred  to  in  the  sub-paragraph 
following. 

(b)  that,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  of 
ILC  documents,  the  Secretary-General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  ILC,  should  draw  up  a  list  of 
national  and  international  organizations  dealing 
with  questions  of  international  law. 

It  was  also  decided  that,  in  connection  with  the 
consultation  and  in  making  up  such  a  list,  the 
Secretary-General  should  take  into  account  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  concerning  relations 
with  Franco-Spain  and  that  organizations  which 
collaborated  with  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  should 
be  excluded  both  from  consultation  and  the  list. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  ILC 
should  be  free  to  consult,  if  desired,  with  scienti- 
fic and  professional  institutions.  While  some 
delegations  objected  to  consultation  with  indivi- 
dual experts,  the  Committee  decided  in  favor  of 
such  consultation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above-mentioned 
list  of  organizations  which  is  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Secretary-General  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution  of  ILC  documents.  One  of  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  regarding  procedure 
was  that,  when  the  ILC  considers  a  draft  to  be  in 
satisfactory  form,  it  should  be  published  by  the 
Secretariat  as  an  ILC  document  with  such  ex- 
planation and  supporting  material  as  the  ILC 
considers  appropriate.  This  draft  is  to  be  given 
the  widest  possible  publicity  and  any  organization 
would  be  free  to  submit  such  comments  and  obser- 
vations as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

By  a  majority  the  Committee  decided  to  refer 
specially  to  the  desirability  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  ILC  and  the  Pan  American  Union, 
without,  however,  disregarding  the  claims  of 
other  systems  of  law. 

VI.  Plans  for  the  Formulation  of  the  Principles  Rec- 
ognized in  the  Charter  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal 
and  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Tribunal 

As  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  report 

another  task  of  the  Committee  resulted  from  a 
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General  Assembly  resolution  of  December  11, 
1946  directing  this  Committee  to  "treat  as  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  importance  plans  for  the  formu- 
lation, in  the  context  of  a  general  codification  of 
offences  against  the  peace  and  security  of  man- 
kind, or  of  an  International  Criminal  Code,  of 
the  principles  recognized  in  the  Charter  of  the 
Niirnberg  Tribunal  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Tribunal." 

By  a  majority  the  Committee  decided  not  to 
undertake  the  actual  formulation  of  the  Nurem- 
berg principles  which  would  clearly  be  a  task 
demanding  careful  and  prolonged  study.  It  rec- 
ommended unanimously  that  the  ILC  should  be 
invited  to  prepare : 

(a)  a  draft  convention  incorporating  the  Nu- 
remberg principles  and 

(b)  a  detailed  draft  plan  of  general  codification1 
of  offences  against  the  peace  and  security  of  man- 
kind in  such  a  manner  that  the  plan  should  clearly, 
indicate  the  place  to  be  accorded  to  the  Nuremberg 
principles.  The  Committee  further  expressed  its' 
opinion  that  this  task  would  not  preclude  the  ILC 
from  drafting  in  due  course  a  code  of  international' 
penal  law. 

By  a  majority  the  Committee  decided  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  fact 
that  the  implementation  of  the  Nuremberg  princi- 
ples and  of  other  international  criminal  law  may 
render  desirable  the  existence  of  an  international 
judicial  authority.  The  Representatives  for 
Egypt,  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom,  USSR  and 
Yugoslavia  desired  to  have  their  dissent  from  this 
part  of  the  decision  recorded.  In  their  opinion, 
the  question  of  establishing  an  international  crim- 
inal court  falls  outside  the  terms  of  reference  from 
the  General  Assembly  to  the  Committee. 

VII.  Draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States  Presented  by  Panama 

By  a  resolution  of  December  11,  1946,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  instructed  the  Secretary-General 
to  transmit  to  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  national  and  international  bodies  concerned 
with  international  law  the  text  of  the  draft  Dec- 
laration on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  pre- 
sented by  Panama  (Doc.  A/285)  with  a  request 
that  they  should  submit  their  comments  and  ob- 
servations to  the  Secretary-General  before  June 
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,  1947.  This  resolution  also  referred  the  Dec- 
iration  to  the  Committee  and  requested  the  Sec- 
?tary-General  to  transmit  to  it  the  comments  and 
bservations  of  the  governments  as  they  were  re- 
?ived  and  to  request  the  Committee  to  report 
lereon  to  the  second  regular  session  of  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly.  The  Committee  noted  that  a  very 
mited  number  of  comments  and  observations 
rom  members  of  the  United  Nations  (6)  and 
ational  and  international  nongovernmental  bod- 
ss  (3)  had  been  received.  It  noted  also  that  the 
lajority  of  these  comments  recommended  post- 
onement  of  the  study  of  the  substance  of  this 
uestion.  The  Committee,  therefore,  recom- 
lended  that: 

(a)  The  General  Assembly  entrust  further 
udies  concerning  this  subject  to  the  ILC. 

(b)  that  the  ILC  should  take  the  draft  Declara- 
on  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  presented 
y  Panama  as  one  of  the  bases  of  study. 

III.  Genocide 

Under  cover  of  a  letter  of  June  10, 1947  from  the 
cting  Secretary-General,  the  Committee  received 
ie  text  of  the  draft  convention  for  the  prevention 
id  punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide,  (Doc. 
/AC.  10/42)  drawn  up  by  the  Secretariat,  with 
ie  assistance  of  experts  in  the  field  of  interna- 
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tional  and  criminal  law,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
28  March  1947. 

The  Committee  took  notice  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  March  28, 
1947  which  instructed  the  Secretary-General 
"after  consultation  with  the  General  Assembly 
Committee  on  the  Development  and  Codification 
of  International  Law  and  if  feasible  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  and  after  reference  to  all 
Member  Governments  for  comments,  to  submit 
to  the  next  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  a  draft  convention  on  the  crime  of  Geno- 
cide." 

The  Committee  was  informed  that  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  July  16,  1947.  In  reply- 
ing to  the  above-mentioned  communication  from 
the  Acting  Secretary-General,  the  Committee 
noted  "that  the  text  prepared  by  the  Secretariat, 
owing  to  lack  of  time,  has  not  yet  been  referred 
to  the  Member  Governments  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  their  comments,  as  is  contemplated  in 
the  Resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, and  it  regrets  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  views  of  the  governments,  it 
feels  unable  at  present  to  express  any  opinion  in 
the  matter." 
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Negotiations  in  Security  Council  on  Trusteeship  of  Pacific  Islands 


President  Truman  announced  on  November  6, 
1946,  that  "The  United  States  is  prepared  to  place 
under  trusteeship,  with  the  United  States  as  the 
administering  authority,  the  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands  and  any  Japanese  islands  for  which  it  as- 
sumes responsibilities  as  a  result  of  the  second 
World  War."  A  draft  strategic  trusteeship  agree- 
ment was  developed  after  long  and  careful  inter- 
departmental consultations.  Its  provisions  were 
a  synthesis  of  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department 
views.  It  contained  the  terms  whereby  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  place  within  the  trusteeship 
system  of  the  United  Nations  the  former  mandated 
Marianas,  Caroline,  and  Marshall  Islands  which 
are  now  administered  under  United  States  mili- 
tary government.  Copies  of  the  draft  agreement 
were  transmitted  for  information  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Security  Council  (Australia, 
Brazil,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Mexico,  the  Nether- 
lands, Poland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  the  United  Kingdom)  and  to  New 
Zealand  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and 
were  later  transmitted  to  the  newly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  (Belgium,  Colombia, 
and  Syria). 

On  February  17,  1947,  the  text  of  the  draft 
trusteeship  agreement  was  submitted  by  the 
United  States  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the 
United  Nations,  Warren  R.  Austin,  to  the  Secre- 


1  Memorandum  accompanying  Trusteeship  Agreement 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval  on  July  3,  1947. 
For  the  President's  letter  of  transmittal  see  Bulletin  of 
July  13,  p.  74. 

2  For  complete  statement  by  Ambassador  Austin  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1947,  pp.  416-419. 

8  See  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1947,  pp.  420-423,  for  the  ex- 
planatory comments  on  each  article  of  the  agreement. 
For  the  text  of  the  agreement  as  approved  by  the  Security 
Council  on  Apr.  2,  1947,  see  Bulletin  of  May  4,  1947,  pp. 
791-792,  794. 

4  Verbatim  records  of  the  Security  Council  discussions  on 
the  United  States  draft  trusteeship  agreement  for  the 
former  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  are  contained  in  the 
following  United  Nations  documents:  S/P.V.  113,  Feb.  26, 
1947 ;  S/P.V.  116,  Mar.  7,  1947 ;  S/P.V.  118,  Mar.  12,  1947 ; 
S/P.V.  119,  Mar.  17,  1947;  S/P.V.  123,  Mar.  28,  1947; 
S/P.V.  124,  Apr.  2,  1947. 
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tary-General  with  a  request  that  the  matter  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  a 
an  early  date.  The  United  States  submitted  thi 
draft  trusteeship  agreement  for  approval  by  thi 
Security  Council  rather  than  by  the  General  As 
sembly,  because  under  its  terms  the  territory  i 
designated  as  strategic.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  article  82  of  the  Charter  which  provide 
that  "There  may  be  designated,  in  any  trustee 
ship  agreement,  a  strategic  area  or  areas  whicl 
may  include  part  or  all  of  the  trust  territor 
.  .  .",  and  article  83  which  states  that  "All  func 
tions  of  the  United  Nations  relating  to  strategi; 
areas,  including  the  approval  of  the  terms  of  th« 
trusteeship  agreements  .  .  .  shall  be  exer. 
cised  by  the  Security  Council." 

Mr.  Austin  formally  submitted  the  Unite 
States  draft  trusteeship  agreement  to  the  Securit 
Council  on  February  26,  1947.2  At  that  time  h 
submitted  to  the  Security  Council  a  paper  col 
taining  the  text  of  the  draft  agreement  wit 
article-by-article  explanatory  comments.3  The  Se 
curity  Council  began  consideration  of  the  drai 
trusteeship  agreement  on  March  7,  1947,  and  dis 
cussions  on  the  question  were  continued  at  fou 
later  meetings  held  on  March  12,  17,  and  28,  an 
April  2,  1947.  During  the  course  of  the  d( 
bates4  the  Governments  of  New  Zealand  an 
India  requested,  under  article  31  of  the  Charte 
that  they  participate  in  the  discussions.  Tl 
New  Zealand  Government  also  requested  thi 
those  members  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commissio 
not  represented  in  the  Security  Council  be  invite 
to  participate,  if  they  so  desired,  in  the  discu: 
sions.  The  Security  Council  accordingly  invite 
Canada,  India,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealam 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  be  repp 
sented  at  subsequent  discussions  on  the  Unite 
States  trusteeship  agreement.  The  views  of  a 
of  those  states  were  heard  at  the  Council's  tabl 

During  a  long  session  on  April  2,  1947,  the  S> 

curity  Council  reconsidered  the  entire  agreemei 

article  by  article.    In  voting  on  proposed  amen< 

ments,  the  United  States  Representative  follows 
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he  rule  of  casting  a  vote  when  the  United  States 
rote  would  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  abstaining 
;rom  voting  in  cases  wherein  the  United  States 
lid  not  favor  the  proposal  before  the  Council. 
Hius,  he  abstained  from  voting  on  proposals  to 
•evise  article  8(1)  and  article  15.  Prior  to  the 
noting  on  each  of  these  articles,  the  United  States 
Representative  declared  that  the  United  States 
vould  not  veto  the  amendment.  In  advance  of  his 
irst  abstention,  he  stated  that,  "On  questions  such 
ts  this,  it  is  perfectly  clear — to  us  anyway — that 
he  United  States,  where  it  may  be  obliged  in  view 
if  its  responsibilities  to  withdraw  the  tender  of 
,n  agreement,  should  certainly  not  exercise  a  veto 
n  the  Security  Council  also".  Prior  to  his  second 
bstention  he  said,  "The  United  States  being  a 
>arty  to  the  agreement,  all  I  can  do  is,  with  the 
itmost  modesty,  state  that  an  amendment  in  the 
lature  of  that  proposed  .  .  .  probably  could  not 
ie  accepted  by  the  United  States  as  a  party  to  the 
greement".  At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Se- 
urity  Council  approved  unanimously  the  United 
States  draft  agreement  as  a  whole  including 
hree  minor  revisions  which  were  accepted  by  the 
Jnited  States  Representative  with  the  consent  of 
lie  United  States  Government.  The  three  amend- 
ments are  as  follows : 

Article  3.  An  amendment  proposed  by  the 
tepresentative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  delete  the  words  "as  an  integral  part 
>f  the  United  States".  Upon  accepting  this 
mendment  at  the  116th  meeting  of  the  Security 
council,  the  United  States  Representative  said 
nter  alia :  "In  agreeing  to  this  modification,  my 
government  feels  that  it  should  affirm  for  the 
ecord  that  its  authority  in  the  trust  territory  is 
Lot  to  be  considered  in  any  way  lessened  thereby." 

Article  6(1).  An  amendment  proposed  by  the 
iepresentative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
iepublics  and  revised  in  the  Council,  to  add  after 
i  he  words  "toward  self-government,"  the  words 
or  independence  as  may  be  appropriate  to  the 
•articular  circumstances  of  the  trust  territory  and 
its  peoples  and  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
[eoples  concerned,".  In  accepting  modification  in 
rticle  6(1)  at  the  116th  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  United  States  Representative  de- 
clared that  "the  United  States  feels  that  it  must 
|  ecord  its  opposition  not  to  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendence, to  which  no  people  could  be  more  con- 
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secrated  than  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  the  thought  that  it  could  possibly  be  achieved 
within  any  foreseeable  future  in  this  case." 

Article  6(1).  An  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Representatives  of  New  Zealand  and  India  and  in- 
troduced on  behalf  of  the  latter  at  the  124th  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council,  to  delete  the  word 
"local"  from  the  phrase  "in  local  government;". 
The  observation  of  the  Representative  of  India  at 
the  124th  meeting  in  behalf  of  this  deletion  was 
that  in  certain  countries  the  word  "local"  connotes 
municipal  government,  and  that  surely  would  not 
be  the  intention  of  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  final  consideration  of  the  United  States 
trusteeship  proposals,  the  original  text  of  articles 
1,  2,  4,  5,  9, 10,  11,  12,  14,  and  19  was  approved  in 
each  case  without  objection  or  comment.  The 
American  Representative,  Mr.  Austin,  requested 
that  article  7  be  perfected  as  follows: 

In  discharging  its  obligations  under  Article  76(c),  of 
the  Charter,  the  administering  authority  shall  guarantee 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  freedom  of  con- 
science, and,  subject  only  to  the  requirements  of  public 
order  and  security,  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of 
assembly;  freedom  of  worship,  and  of  religious  teaching; 
and  freedom  of  migration  and  movement.5 

Mr.  Austin  stated:  "The  significance  of  this 
perfection  of  the  article  is  that  it  moves  up  free- 
dom of  conscience  so  that  it  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  public  order  and  security." 
The  approval  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  with 
the  three  minor  amendments  and  this  slight 
change  followed  the  withdrawal  or  rejection  of 
several  other  proposed  amendments  as  follows : 

Preamble.  Discussions  on  the  preamble  con- 
cerned three  alternative  versions — suggested  by 
Poland,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States — 
of  an  amendment  proposed  originally  by  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Poland  at  the  116th  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council.  This  proposal  was  to  add  the 
following  phrase  to  paragraph  four:  "Whereas 
Japan  has  violated  the  terms  of  the  above-men- 
tioned mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
has  thus  forfeited  her  mandate  .  .  .  ".  The 
United  States  Representative  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal, but  the  amendment  was  reconsidered  at  the 
124th  meeting.    The  Netherlands  Representative 
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proposed  that  the  amendment  read:  "Whereas, 
as  a  result  of  the  signature  by  Japan  of  an  act  of 
unconditional  surrender,  the  mandate  held  by 
Japan  for  these  islands  has  come  to  an  end."  As 
a  compromise,  the  United  States  Representative 
proposed  the  following  wording:  "Whereas  the 
mandate,  held  by  Japan  for  these  Islands  has 
come  to  an  end."  After  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  these  alternative  proposals,  the  original 
wording  of  the  preamble  was  approved  unani- 
mously. 

Article  8(1).  The  United  Kingdom  Represen- 
tative proposed  an  amendment  to  article  8(1)  to 
delete  the  phrase  "except  the  administering  au- 
thority", holding  that  the  inclusion  of  those  words 
would  give  preferential  position  to  the  United 
States  which  did  not  seem  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  articles  83(2)  and  76(d)  of  the  Char- 
ter. He  asked  whether  that  phrase  in  article 
83(3)  "without  prejudice  to  security  considera- 
tions" would  not  really  give  the  United  States 
sufficient  safeguard.  After  replying  to  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative,  the  American  Representative 
stated  for  the  record :  "...  the  United  States 
Government  has  no  intention,  through  this  clause 
or  any  other  clause,  of  taking  advantage  for  its 
own  benefit,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  welfare 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  meager  and  almost  non- 
existent resources  and  commercial  opportunities 
that  exist  in  the  scattered  and  barren  islands.  The 
nature  of  this  proposed  clause  is  dictated  by  the 
fact  that  these  islands  are  proposed  as  a  strategic 
trusteeship  area  and  by  the  obligations  which  the 
administering  authority  will  assume  under  the 
Charter  'to  further  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity' and  to  insure  that  the  territory  itself  'shall 
play  its  part'  in  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security." 

Article  13.  The  United  Kingdom  Representa- 
tive proposed  a  redraft  of  article  13  to  read : 

The  provisions  of  Articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  trust  territory,  provided  that  the 
administering  authority  may  at  any  time  inform  the  Se- 
curity Council,  in  accordance  with  Article  83(3)  of  the 
Charter,  that  security  considerations  do  not  permit  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  re- 
gard to  specific  areas. 

He  did  not  insist  on  this  amendment,  however,  be- 
cause the  United  States  Representative  stated  for 
the  record  that  the  United  States  contemplates 
that  notification  shall  be  made  to  the  Security 
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Council  whenever  the  proviso  that  is  contained  in 
article  13  comes  into  use. 

Article  15.  Extended  debate  took  place  before 
reaching  agreement  on  article  15.  Two  formal 
amendments  to  this  article  were  presented  by  the 
Representatives  of  Poland  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics.  The  Soviet  amendment 
was  to  make  article  15  read  as  follows:  "The 
terms  of  the  present  agreement  may  be  altered  and 
amended  or  the  terms  of  its  validity  discontinued 
by  decision  of  the  Security  Council."  The  Polish 
amendment  was  to  modify  article  15  to  read :  "The 
terms  of  the  present  agreement  shall  not  be  al- 
tered, amended  or  terminated  except  as  provided 
by  the  Charter."  The  United  States  indicated  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  following  text  as  a  com- 
promise: "The  terms  of  the  present  agreement 
shall  not  be  altered,  amended,  or  terminated  ex- 
cept by  agreement  of  the  administering  authority 
and  the  Security  Council."  The  rejection  of  the 
Soviet  and  Polish  amendments  was  followed  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  original  wording  of  article 
15. 

Proposed  Article  17.  An  issue  debated  at 
length  in  the  Security  Council  was  embodied  in  an| 
amendment  proposed  by  Australia  to  add  an  ar- 
ticle 17  to  the  agreement  which  would  have  de- 
layed its  coming  into  force  until  the  effective  date 
of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan.  The  view  thus 
expressed  was  supported  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  by  New  Zealand.  The  United  States  Repre- 
sentative argued  most  forcefully  against  this  pro- 
posal which  would  have  left  the  agreement  in  sus- 
pense for  an  indefinite  period.  As  a  basic  conten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government,  he  empha- 
sized throughout  the  debates  that  the  matter  did 
not  depend  upon,  and  need  not  await,  the  general 
peace  settlement  with  Japan.  Following  this 
widening  of  the  Council's  discussions  to  include 
representatives  of  Canada,  India,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  their  views  on  the  United 
States  trusteeship  proposals,  the  Australian  Rep- 
resentative withdrew  his  proposal. 

According  to  article  16  of  the  agreement,  the 
Security  Council  having  approved  its  terms  of 
trusteeship,  only  the  approval  by  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
ess is  now  required  to  bring  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment for  the  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  into 
force. 
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STATEMENT  BY  DURWARD  V.  SANDiFER 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  your  Com- 
mittee has  given  to  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  appear  before  you  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  S.  J.  Res.  98  to  provide  for  United 
States  membership  in  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  briefly  stated : 
(1)  it  authorizes  the  President  to  accept  the  con- 
stitution of  the  World  Health  Organization  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States;  (2)  it  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  representatives  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  organization ;  and 
(3)  it  authorizes  appropriations  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  organization. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  country 
should  be  an  active  member  of  an  organization 
which  is  designed  to  further  cooperation  among 
nations  to  their  mutual  advantage  in  helping  to 
solve  public-health  problems  which  no  nation  can 
adequately  handle  by  itself.  As  you  will  recall, 
in  December  1945  the  Senate  unanimously  adopted 
a,  joint  resolution  to  urge  the  early  establishment 
sf  an  international  health  organization.  This  bill 
is,  therefore,  a  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senate's  earlier  resolution. 
,  With  a  view  to  improving  public-health  admin- 
stration  the  organization  will  promote  better 
standards  of  teaching  and  training  health  officials 
ind,  at  the  request  of  governments,  will  provide 
echnical  assistance  and  advice.  It  will  promote 
•esearch  on  diseases  and  their  treatment  as  a 
neans  of  improving  health  conditions.  The  or- 
ganization will  have  responsibility  for  receiving 
md  disseminating  epidemiological  information, 
is  required  by  international  treaties  which  have 
»een  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
pread  of  epidemic  diseases.  It  is  authorized  by 
he  constitution  to  prepare  conventions  and  to 
•dopt  regulations  to  keep  these  treaties  abreast  of 
cientific  developments.  Since  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
ral  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
s  here,  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  will  be  able 
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to  obtain  from  him  a  more  complete  account  of 
the  organization  than  I  could  provide. 

Governments  long  ago  realized  that  their  com- 
bined efforts  were  required  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease.  Hence  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  interest  of  health. 
This  Government  has  helped  to  build  this  tradi- 
tion. The  United  States  has  been  a  party  to  the 
sanitary  conventions  in  which  the  governments 
have  agreed  to  notify  each  other  of  the  outbreak 
of  an  epidemic  disease.  Also,  this  Government 
has  been  a  member  of  the  International  Office  of 
Public  Health,  which  was  designed  and  developed 
to  perform  special  functions  pursuant  to  the  sani- 
tary conventions.  Although  not  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  States  cooperated 
with  its  health  organization,  whose  work  was  one 
of  the  League's  principal  achievements.  That  or- 
ganization was  supported  in  part  by  funds  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  an  official  of  this 
Government  sat  in  his  private  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization's  advisory  committee. 

During  the  war  the  activities  of  these  two  organi- 
zations were  necessarily  curtailed.  To  insure  the 
continuance  of  essential  functions  for  safeguard- 
ing public  health  and  to  be  ready  to  meet  any 
threat  from  an  epidemic  in  war-torn  countries,  the 
governments  supporting  UNRRA  assigned  to  it 
certain  responsibilities  in  the  international  health 
field.  The  Health  Division  of  UNRRA  per- 
formed epidemiological-intelligence  functions  as 
required  by  the  1944  sanitary  conventions,  and 
maintained  health  missions  to  combat  tuberculosis, 
typhus,  malaria,  etc.,  in  several  countries  where 
health  administration  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
war,  to  assist  local  governments  in  re-establishing 
their  health  services.  No  other  organization  was 
in  a  position  to  undertake  this  work. 

The  problem  of  the  best  way  to  organize 
future  international  health  activities  was  carefully 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  June  17,  1947.  Mr.  Sandifer  is  Acting  Legislative 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  State. 
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studied  by  the  Technical  Preparatory  Committee 
which  the  United  Nations  appointed  in  February 
1946,  when  it  was  decided  to  convene  an  interna- 
tional health  conference.  This  committee,  com- 
posed of  health  experts,  was  asked  to  prepare 
proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the  conference, 
which  would  meet  to  determine  the  appropriate 
machinery  for  international  action  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  Realizing  that  existing  organiza- 
tions could  not  cope  with  new  conditions  resulting 
from  the  developments  of  medical  science  and 
transportation,  the  committee  proposed  that  exist- 
inghealth  agencies  be  consolidated  into  one  single, 
modern,  international  organization.  It  recom- 
mended specifically  that  the  International  Office  of 
Public  Health  be  absorbed  into  this  new  inter- 
national organization  and  that  the  health  functions 
of  the  League  and  UNRRA  be  taken  over  by  the 
organization.  These  proposals  were  accepted  by 
the  International  Health  Conference  and  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  absorption  of  the  League  health  organiza- 
tion and  of  UNRRA's  Health  Division  presented 
no  problems  since  the  League  was  being  dissolved 
and  since  UNRRA.  was  admittedly  a  temporary 
organization.  The  International  Office  of  Public 
Health,  however,  was  established  by  an  interna- 
tional treaty,  the  Rome  agreement  of  1907,  to 
which,  in  July  1946, 45  states  (including  the  United 
States)  and  14  protectorates,  colonies,  or  other  de- 
pendent territories  were  parties.  Consequently  a 
new  agreement  was  needed  to  bring  about  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  Office  by  the  new  organization,  and 
accordingly  a  protocol  was  signed  on  behalf  of  60 
states  at  the  International  Health  Conference. 
This  protocol  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on 
February  10, 1947  (Senate  Document,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  Executive  D) ,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  upon  this  instrument  together  with  the 
World  Health  Organization  constitution. 

The  need  for  special  arrangements  for  regional 
health  organizations  like  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Bureau  and  Pan  Arab  Health  Bureau  has  also 
been  recognized.  It  is  agreed  that  these  organiza- 
tions should  continue  their  activities  but,  in  order 
to  insure  coordinated  action  with  respect  to  meas- 
ures in  the  international  health  field  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  and  overlapping,  that 
they  should  be  brought  within  the  framework  of 
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the    World    Health    Organization    by    mutual 
agreement. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  clearly  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  finding  solutions  for  social  and  economic 
as  well  as  for  political  problems.  By  unanimous 
decision  of  the  delegates  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference, health  is  specifically  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  fields  in  which  such  cooperation  is  to  be 
promoted. 

The  Charter  also  recognizes  that  international 
cooperation  to  deal  with  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems may  take  different  forms.  In  some  cases  co- 
operation can  be  undertaken  best  by  using  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations  itself,  but  in  fram- 
ing the  Charter  it  was  agreed  that  in  other 
instances  international  organizations  to  be  con- 
cerned with  specialized  subjects  should  rest  upon 
separate  intergovernmental  agreements.  A  spe-: 
cialized  agency  such  as  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation is  particularly  appropriate  for  international 
cooperation  in  a  technical  field. 

The  Technical  Preparatory  Committee,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  recommended  that 
the  organization  be  established  as  a  specialized 
agency  and  that  it  be  brought  into  close  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Nations  by  an  agreement 
in  accordance  with  article  57  of  the  Charter.  In 
its  observations  to  the  International  Health  Con- 
ference on  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  approved  this  recom- 
mendation. 

I  mention  this  matter  of  the  form  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  order  to  make  it  clear 
that,  while  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  ap 
prove  United  States  membership  in  a  new  organi- 
zation, this  organization  is  being  established  pur- 
suant to  action  initiated  within  the  United  Nations 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Charter.  Further- 
more, the  basic  instrument  of  the  new  health  or- 
ganization provides  that  it  should  be  brought  into 
close  relationship  with  the  United  Nations  and 
other  organizations  already  established  as  spe- 
cialized agencies. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  whicl 
the  Department  of  State  attaches  to  favorable 
action  by  the  Congress  on  this  joint  resolution. 

The  organization  provided  for  by  the  constitu 

tion  is  urgently  needed  to  insure  adequate  means 

of  meeting  any  emergency  situation  and  to  servi 

the  other  laudable  but  perhaps  less  conspicuous 
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purposes  defined  in  the  constitution.  Favorable 
iction  by  this  Congress  would  not  only  mean  ac- 
ceptance by  one  more  of  the  26  members  of  the 
United  Nations  required  to  bring  the  organiza- 
tion into  being  but  would  almost  certainly  be  the 
spur  to  action  by  other  governments,  10  of  which 
have  already  accepted  membership. 

Because  it  was  expected  that  several  months 
would  elapse  before  the  constitution  could  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  sufficient  number  of  governments  to 
enable  the  organization  to  be  established,  the  In- 
ternational Health  Conference  set  up  an  Interim 
Commission  as  a  stop-gap.  The  conference  con- 
curred with  the  recommendation  of  the  Technical 
Preparatory  Committee  that  such  a  body  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  make  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  organization  and  to  perform  essential 
functions  in  the  international  health  field  pend- 
ing the  coming  into  force  of  the  constitution.  The 
United  Nations  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
continuing  this  work  and  advanced  funds  to  the 
Commission  for  this  purpose.  These  functions 
may  be  divided  into  three  categories : 

(1)  Performing  certain  duties  required  by  in- 
ternational conventions,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  such  as  the  dissemination  of  epi- 
demiological information  on  the  basis  of  which 
governments  may  take  measures  to  curb  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases.  The  Interim  Commission 
is  performing  these  duties  by  virtue  of  decisions  of 
the  International  Office  of  Public  Health  and 
UNRRA  and  in  pursuance  of  the  protocol  to  pro- 
long the  1944  sanitary  conventions,  to  which  the 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  on  July  25, 
1946. 

(2)  Continuing  a  number  of  activities  of  the 
League  of  Nations  health  organization:  for  ex- 
ample, the  standardization  of  drugs  and  biological 
products,  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  United 
Nations  and  transferred  by  it  to  the  Commission ; 
and  the  continuance  of  certain  health  missions 
formerly  supported  by  UNRRA  and  financed 
temporarily  by  funds  received  from  that  organi- 
zation. It  was  recognized  that  the  sudden  termi- 
nation of  some  of  these  programs,  such  as  malaria 
and  tuberculosis  control  in  Greece,  might  have 
calamitous  consequences,  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  program  of  aid  being  given  to  certain  coun- 
tries in  rebuilding  their  health  services,  which  is 
the  primary  aim  of  the  new  organization,  might 
be  disastrous. 
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(3)  Taking  measures  to  deal  with  emergency 
situations  such  as  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic. 

Provision  has  therefore  been  made  for  continu- 
ing without  any  break  functions  required  by  in- 
ternational conventions,  for  carrying  on  other  es- 
sential activities,  and  for  meeting  any  emergency 
which  might  arise.  The  Commission's  work  is  ad- 
visory and  administrative;  it  has  no  regulatory 
functions.  The  Interim  Commission  was  designed 
as  a  temporary  body  and  is  not  equipped  to  ful- 
fil more  than  minimum  needs.  The  establishment 
of  the  organization  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment is,  therefore,  highly  desirable. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  cooperation  among 
governments  to  find  solutions  for  international 
problems  in  the  nonpolitical  fields  will  contribute 
to  the  development  of  effective  international  co- 
operation and  to  solving  of  problems  in  the  po- 
litical field.  Governments  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  dealing  with  health  problems. 
The  World  Health  Organization  will  afford  great- 
er opportunities  for  such  cooperation.  Certainly 
one  of  the  first  prerequisites  of  well-being  of  peo- 
ple, upon  which  peace  and  security  rest,  is  health. 


U.S.  Delegation  to  Third  Part  of 
First  Session  of  IRO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  11 
that  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Third 
Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization  will  leave  July  12  for  Lau- 
sanne, where  the  meeting  is  scheduled  to  open  on 
July  15.  The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

United  States  Representative  on  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Dorothy  Lally,  Technical  Assistant,  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, Social  Security  Administration,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency 

George  W.  Lawson,  Jr.,  Administrative  Analyst,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget 

Administrative  Assistant 

Eleanor  A.  Burnett,  Secretary  to  the  Adviser  on  Refugees 
and  Displaced  Persons,  Department  of  State 
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Activities  and  Developments 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  FOURTH   MEETING  OF 
RUBBER  STUDY  GROUP 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study 
Group,  held  in  Paris  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Georges  Peter,  Director  of  Economic  Affairs  at 
the  Ministry  of  France  Overseas,  ended  on  July  8. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  British  Colonies, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Ecua- 
dor, France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Liberia,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Siam,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  Venezuela,  and  by  observers  from 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Finland,  Guatemala,  Mexico, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 

It  is  regretted  that  Brazil  and  Poland  were 
wrongly  shown  in  the  communique  released  on 
July  1  as  sending  delegates;  they  sent  only  ob- 
servers. Chile  did  not  send  an  observer  as  an- 
nounced in  the  communique. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  meeting  were: 

1.  To  consider  the  organization  of  the  enlarged 
Study  Group. 

2.  To  review  the  world  rubber  situation  in  the 
light  of  changes  since  the  previous  meeting,  held 
at  The  Hague  in  November  1946. 

The  Study  Group  adopted  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  participating  governments  accept 
new  terms  of  reference,  of  which  the  principal 
features  are : 

1.  That  membership  shall  be  open  to  all  coun- 
tries substantially  interested  in  the  production  of, 
consumption  of,  or  trade  in  rubber. 

2.  That  the  group  shall  consider  measures  de- 
signed to  expand  world  consumption  of  rubber. 

3.  That  the  group  shall  consider  how  best  to 
deal  with  any  special  difficulties  which  may  exist 
or  may  be  expected  to  arise  and  may  submit  rec- 

1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Rubber  Study  Group  in 
Paris  on  July  8  and  in  Washington  on  July  9,  1947. 
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ommendations  on  the  subject  to  the  participating 
governments. 

4.  That  the  group  shall  maintain  such  secre- 
tariat as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  work  and  shall  arrange  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  statistics. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  secretariat,  the  Study  Group 
has  recommended  unanimously  to  the  participat- 
ing  governments  the  setting  up  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble of  a  management  committee  to  supervise  the 
establishment  and  work  of  the  secretariat,  the  f  ol- ; 
lowing  members  to  be  represented,  in  the  first  in-  ■■ 
stance,  on  the  management  committee :    France, ! 
Netherlands,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 
The  question  of  the  membership  of  the  manage- 
ment committee  will  be  reexamined  at  the  next 
meeting. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  permanent  site  of  the  | 
secretariat  should  be  in  London. 

The  group  examined  the  current  statistical  po- 
sition but,  because  of  the  many  imponderables 
which  now  affect  the  situation,  refrained  from 
making  any  firm  estimates  for  supply  and  demand 
beyond  the  end  of  1947.  During  1947,  as  far  as 
could  be  foreseen  in  present  conditions,  it  was  es- 
timated that  the  production  of  natural  rubber  will 
be  about  1,200,000  tons  and  of  synthetic  rubber 
about  515,000  tons.  The  total  consumption  of  nat- 
ural rubber  is  estimated  at  just  over  1,060,000  tons 
and  of  synthetic  rubber  at  585,000  tons.  These 
figures  do  not  include  any  estimates  for  the  Soviet 
Union  except  in  respect  of  imports  of  natural  rub- 
ber. 

If  these  estimates  are  realized,  stocks  of  natural 
rubber  at  the  end  of  1947  will  be  140,000  tons 
higher  than  at  the  end  of  1946,  and  stocks  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  70,000  tons  lower.  Both  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  Governments  are  at 
present  holding  substantial  stocks  of  natural  rub- 
ber, and  these  should  be  taken  into  account  in  look- 
ing at  the  over-all  stock  position. 

The  Rubber  Study  Group  noted  with  great  con- 
cern the  downward  trend  in  the  market  price  of 
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natural  rubber  and  decided  to  recommend  that 
the  governments  concerned  should  consider,  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  what  action  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  to  meet  this  special  difficulty. 

The  group  considered  what  action  could  be 
taken  to  expand  world  consumption  of  rubber. 
They  hoped  that  no  avoidable  obstacles  would  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  international  trade  in  and 
use  of  rubber  and  that  maximum  assistance  would 
be  given  to  the  countries  which  desire  to  make  an 
extensive  use  of  rubber  but  which,  on  account  of 
the  war,  cannot  afford  to  pay  in  foreign  currencies 
for  the  rubber  imports  they  require. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  MICROBIOLOGY 
CONGRESS 

[Released  to  the  press  July  10] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  July  10 
that  the  President  has  approved  the  composition 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  attend  the 
Fourth  International  Congress  for  Microbiology 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Copenhagen  from 
July  20  to  26, 1947.  The  United  States  Delegation 
is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Dr.  Malcolm  H.  Soule,  School  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Delegates 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Brown,  Department  of  Bacteriology,  Johns 

Hopkins     University     School     of     Medicine,     Balti- 
more, Md. 
Dr.  Rene  Jules  Dubos,  professor  of  comparative  pathology 

and    tropical    medicine,    Harvard    Medical    School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  Michael  Heidelberger,  professor  of  biochemistry,  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Dr.  Herman  E.   Hilleboe,   United   States  Public  Health 

Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  I.  Forest  Huddleson,  Michigan   State  College,  East 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Dr.  Stuart  Mudd,  professor  of  bacteriology,  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  John  R.  Paul,  professor  of  preventive  medicine,  Yale 

University  School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dr.   James   M.    Sherman,   professor   of  bacteriology   and 

dairy  industry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Waksman,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Werkman,  Department  of  Bacteriology,  Iowa 

State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Dr.  H.  S.  Willis,  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  New 

York,  N.Y. 
Dr.  Claude  E.  ZoBell,  University  of  California,  the  Scrlpps 

Institution  of  Oceanography,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

The  First  International  Congress  for  Microbi- 
ology was  held  at  Paris  in  1930.  The  second  meet- 
ing was  held  at  London  in  1936  and  the  third  at 
New  York  City  in  1939.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
gresses is  to  disseminate  and  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  ideas  among  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of 
microbiology. 

The  forthcoming  congress  will  be  divided  into 
sections  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  (1)  general  microbiology;  (2)  med- 
ical and  veterinary  bacteriology;  (3)  viruses  and 
viral  diseases ;  (4)  serology  and  immunology ;  (5) 
variation  and  mutation  in  microorganisms;  (6) 
plant  pathology  and  mycology;  and  (7)  soil  and 
water  microbiology.  The  two  principal  speakers 
in  the  general  forum  of  the  congress  will  be  Dr. 
Waksman,  the  discoverer  of  streptomycin,  and  Dr. 
Werkman. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  July  10] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  July  10 
that  the  President  has  approved  the  composition 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Tenth  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Public  Education 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva  begin- 
ning on  July  14,  1947.  The  Delegation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chairman 

Galen  Jones,  Director,  Division  of  Secondary  Education, 

United  States  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 

Agency 

Delegate 

Howard  E.  Wilson,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  In- 
tercourse and  Education,  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International   Peace,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 
and  the  International  Bureau  of  Education 
(IBE),  the  Tenth  International  Conference  on 
Public  Education  will  be  essentially  technical  in 
character.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  the  recent  developments  of  educational 
movements  in  the  various  countries  and  to  make 
possible  the  discussion,  on  an  international  plane, 
of  a  certain  number  of  educational  problems 
which  are  of  current  interest  and  which  have 
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formed  the  subject  of  inquiries  or  study  on  the 
part  of  UNESCO  and  the  IBE. 

The  agenda  of  the  conference  will  include  dis- 
cussion of  the  following  points:  (1)  reports  from 
the  Ministers  of  Education  on  educational  move- 
ments during  the  school  year  1946-47;  (2)  gra- 
tuity of  school  supplies;  (3)  physical  education 
in  secondary  schools ;  and  (4)  a  teachers'  charter. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  PAN  AMERICAN 
RAILWAY  CONGRESS 

/Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Armour 

[Released  to  the  press  July  9] 

The  Department  has  transmitted  draft  legisla- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  enable  United 
States  participation  in  the  Pan  American  Rail- 
way Congress.  The  Congress,  which  originated 
as  a  South  American  organization  in  1910,  serves 
as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  administrative  problems  of  railways 
and  the  formulation  of  recommendations  leading 
to  the  improvement  of  the  transportation  systems 
of  the  Americas.  Membership  was  opened  to 
countries  of  Central  and  North  America  in  1941 ; 
however,  earlier  action  for  United  States  parti- 
cipation was  delayed  by  the  war.  The  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Habana  next  February. 

THE  CONGRESS 

The  Wool  Act  of  1947 — Veto  Message :  Message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  returning  without  ap- 
proval the  bill  (S.  814)  entitled  "An  Act  To  Provide  Sup- 
port for  Wool,  and  for  Other  Purposes".  S.  Doc.  68,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    3  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Attorney  General  To  Adjudicate  Cer- 
tain Claims  Resulting  From  Evacuation  of  Certain  Per- 
sons of  Japanese  Ancestry  Under  Military  Orders.  H. 
Rept.  732,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  3999. 

5  pp. 

Protection,  Preservation,  and  Extension  of  the  Sock- 
eye  Salmon  Fishery  of  the  Fraser  River  System.  H. 
Rept.  729,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  3767. 

6  pp. 

Continuing  the  Authority  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
To  Sell,  Charter,  and  Operate  Ships.  H.  Rept.  725,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  3911.    2  pp. 

Providing  for  Membership  and  Participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
Authorizing  an  Appropriation  Therefor.  S.  Rept.  421, 80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  98.  22  pp. 
[Favorable  report] 

Authorizing   the   Appropriation   of   Conscientious   Ob- 


jectors' Earnings  to  the  International  Children's  Emer 
gency  Fund  of  the  United  Nations.  S.  Rept.  434,  80tl 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  1502.  2  pp.  [Favorably 
report] 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  and  th< 
Judiciary  Appropriation  Bill,  1948.  H.  Rept.  787,  80ti 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  3311.    8  pp. 

Providing  for  Removal  From,  and  the  Prevention  olj 
Appointment  to,  Offices  or  Positions  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  of  Persons  Who  Are  Found  Tc 
Be  Disloyal  to  the  United  States.  H.  Rept.  616,  80tfc 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  3813.  10  pp.  [Favor- 
able report.] 

The  Panama  Canal.  H.  Rept.  781,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pursuant  to  H.  Res.  36,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    22  pp. 

Emergency  Appropriation  Bill,  1948.  H.  Rept.  782,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  4031.    5  pp. 

Sugar  Act  of  1948.  H.  Rept.  796,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
To  accompany  H.R.  4075.    21  pp. 

Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
Instrument  of  Amendment :  Hearing  before  a  Subcommit 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  providing  for  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  Constitution  of  the! 
International  Labor  Organization  Instrument  of  Amend- 
ment, and  further  authorizing  an  appropriation  for  pay- 
ment of  the  United  States  share  of  the  expenses  of  mem- 
bership and  for  expenses  of  participation  by  the  United 
States ;  May  19,  1947.    ii,  19  pp. 

Convention  With  France  on  Double  Taxation :  Hearings' 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on? 
Executive  A,  convention  with  France  on  double  taxation ; 
January  30,  February  6,  and  April  17,  1947.  iii,  191  pp. 
[Department  of  State,  pp.  26-27;  137-141.] 

Investigation  of  Expenditures,  Bureau  of  Customs: 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  on  Investigation  of  Expenditures,  Bureau  of 
Customs ;  April  2,  7,  11,  and  14,  1947.     iii,  113  pp. 

Long-Range  Agricultural  Policy:  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  April  21,  22,  and  23,  1947.  Part  I.  iii, 
89  pp. 

The  Fur  Situation:  Hearings  before  Special  Subcom- 
mitttee  on  Fur  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of 
Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  April  17  and  18, 
1947.  Part  I.  iii,  86  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp. 
18-21.] 

Government  Corporations  Appropriation  Bill  for  1948. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  on  the  Government  Corporations  Appropriation  Bill 
for  1948.  Part  I.  ii,  494  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp. 
359-408.] 

Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  1  and  2  of  1947:  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  on  H.  Con.  Res.  49,  H.  Con.  Res.  50 ;  May  21,  22,  23, 
24,  26,  and  27, 1947.     iv,  248  pp. 
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.egislation  Advocated  for  Entrance  of  Displaced  Persons 
nto  the  United  States 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENTJTO  THE  CONGRESS1 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

On  several  occasions  I  have  advocated  legisla- 
ion  to  enable  a  substantial  number  of  displaced 
>ersons  to  enter  the  United  States  as  immigrants. 
;  stated  this  view  in  opening  the  Second  Session 
>l  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
!n  the  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1947,  I  said : 

".  .  .  The  fact  is  that  the  executive  agencies 
'ire  now  doing  all  that  is  reasonably  possible  un- 
:ler  the  limitation  of  existing  law  and  established 
niotas.  Congressional  assistance  in  the  form  of 
lew  legislation  is  needed.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
irurn  its  attention  to  this  world  problem,  in  an 
effort  to  find  ways  whereby  we  can  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  these  thousands  of  homeless  and 
suffering  refugees  of  all  faiths." 2 

I  express  appreciation  to  the  Congress  for  the 
attention  already  being  given  to  this  problem, 
m  appreciation  which  appears  to  be  generously 
shared  by  the  public  with  increasing  understand- 
'ng  of  the  facts  and  of  our  responsibilities. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  subject  I  should 
like  again  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  funda- 
mental aspects.  We  are  dealing  here  solely  with 
in  emergency  problem  growing  out  of  the  war — 
;he  disposition  of  a  specific  group  of  individuals, 
victims  of  war,  who  have  come  into  the  hands  of 
bur  own  and  the  other  western  Allied  armies  of 
occupation  in  Europe. 

We  should  not  forget  how  their  destiny  came 
[into  our  hands.  The  Nazi  armies,  as  they  swept 
| over  Europe,  uprooted  many  millions  of  men, 
;women,  and  children  from  their  homes  and  forced 
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them  to  work  for  the  German  war  economy.  The 
Nazis  annihilated  millions  by  hardship  and  per- 
secution. Survivors  were  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  western  Allied  armies,  as  these  armies  lib- 
erated them  during  the  conquest  of  the  enemy. 
Since  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  armies  of  occupa- 
tion have  been  able  to  return  to  their  homes  some 
7,000,000  of  these  people.  But  there  still  remain, 
in  the  western  zones  of  Germany  and  Austria  and 
in  Italy,  close  to  a  million  survivors  who  are  un- 
willing by  reason  of  political  opinion  and  fear  of 
persecution  to  return  to  the  areas  where  they 
once  had  homes.  The  great  majority  come  from 
the  northern  Baltic  areas,  Poland,  the  Russian 
Ukraine,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  new  International  Refugee  Organization, 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  this  and  other 
countries,  will  aid  in  the  care  and  resettlement  of 
these  displaced  persons.  But,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  before,  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion is  only  a  service  organization.  It  cannot  im- 
pose its  will  on  member  countries.  Continuance 
of  this  Organization  and  our  financial  support  of 
its  work  will  be  required  as  long  as  the  problem 
of  these  homeless  people  remains  unsolved. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  they  should  be  left  in- 
definitely in  camps  in  Europe.  We  cannot  turn 
them  out  in  Germany  into  the  community  of  the 
very  people  who  persecuted  them.  Moreover,  the 
German  economy,  so  devastated  by  war  and  so 

1  Read  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  7,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White 
House  on  the  same  date.    H.  Doc.  382. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  124. 
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badly  overcrowded  with  the  return  of  people  of 
German  origin  from  neighboring  countries,  is  ap- 
proaching an  economic  suffocation  which  in  itself 
is  one  of  our  major  problems.  Turning  these  dis- 
placed persons  into  such  chaos  would  be  disastrous 
for  them  and  would  seriously  aggravate  our  prob- 
lems there. 

This  Government  has  been  firm  in  resisting  any 
proposal  to  send  these  people  back  to  their  former 
homes  by  force,  where  it  is  evident  that  their  un- 
willingness to  return  is  based  upon  political  con- 
siderations or  fear  of  persecution.  In  this  policy 
I  am  confident  I  have  your  support. 

These  victims  of  war  and  oppression  look  hope- 
fully to  the  democratic  countries  to  help  them  re- 
build their  lives  and  provide  for  the  future  of 
their  children.  We  must  not  destroy  their  hope. 
The  only  civilized  course  is  to  enable  these  people 
to  take  new  roots  in  friendly  soil.  Already  certain 
countries  of  western  Europe  and  Latin  America 
have  opened  their  doors  to  substantial  numbers  of 
these  displaced  persons.  Plans  for  making  homes 
for  more  of  them  in  other  countries  are  under  con- 
sideration. But  our  plain  duty  requires  that  we 
join  with  other  nations  in  solving  this  tragic 
problem. 

We  ourselves  should  admit  a  substantial  number 
as  immigrants.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do 
this  because  our  present  statutory  quotas  applica- 
ble to  the  eastern  European  areas  from  which  most 
of  these  people  come  are  wholly  inadequate  for  this 
purpose.  Special  legislation  limited  to  this  par- 
ticular emergency  will  therefore  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  share  with  other  nations  in  this  enterprise 
of  offering  an  opportunity  for  a  new  life  to  these 
people. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  proposal  for 
a  general  revision  of  our  immigration  policy  as 
now  enunciated  in  our  immigration  statutes. 
There  is  no  proposal  to  waive  or  lower  our  present 
prescribed  standards  for  testing  the  fitness  for  ad- 
mission of  every  immigrant,  including  these  dis- 
placed persons.  Those  permitted  to  enter  would 
still  have  to  meet  the  admission  requirements  of 
our  existing  immigration  laws.  These  laws  pro- 
vide adequate  guaranties  against  the  entry  of 
those  who  are  criminals  or  subversives,  those  likely 
to  become  public  charges,  and  those  who  are  other- 
wise undesirable. 

These   displaced   persons   are   hardy   and   re- 
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sourceful  or  they  would  not  have  survived.  A  sm 
vey  of  the  occupational  backgrounds  of  those  i| 
our  assembly  centers  shows  a  wide  variety  of  pr< 
fessions,  crafts,  and  skills.  These  are  people  wh 
oppose  totalitarian  rule  and  who  because  of  thei 
burning  faith  in  the  principles  of  freedom  an 
democracy  have  suffered  untold  privation  an 
hardship.  Because  they  are  not  Communists  an 
are  opposed  to  Communism,  they  have  stanchl 
resisted  all  efforts  to  induce  them  to  return  to  Cone 
munist-controlled  areas.  In  addition,  they  wer 
our  individual  allies  in  the  war. 

In  the  light  of  the  vast  numbers  of  people  of  al 
countries  that  we  have  usefully  assimilated  int 
our  national  life,  it  is  clear  that  we  could  readil 
absorb  the  relatively  small  number  of  these  dis 
placed  persons  who  would  be  admitted.  We  shoul- 
not  forget  that  our  Nation  was  founded  by  immi 
grants  many  of  whom  fled  oppression  and  persecu' 
tion.  We  have  thrived  on  the  energy  and  di 
versity  of  many  peoples.  It  is  a  source  of  ou 
strength  that  we  number  among  our  people  all  th 
major  religions,  races,  and  national  origins. 

Most  of  the  individuals  in  the  displaced  person: 
centers  already  have  strong  roots  in  this  country— 
by  kinship,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Their  oc 
cupational  background  clearly  indicates  that  the; 
can  quickly  become  useful  members  of  our  Ameri 
can  communities.  Their  kinsmen,  already  in  th 
United  States,  have  been  vital  factors  in  farm  anc 
workshop  for  generations.  They  have  made  last- 
ing contributions  to  our  arts  and  sciences  anc 
political  life.  They  have  been  numbered  among 
our  honored  dead  on  every  battlefield  of  war. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  human  problem,  a  world 
tragedy.  Let  us  remember  that  these  are  fellow 
human  beings  now  living  under  conditions  which 
frustrate  hope ;  which  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  take  any  steps,  unaided,  to  build  for  themselves 
or  their  children  the  foundations  of  a  new  life. 
They  live  in  corroding  uncertainty  of  their  future. 
Their  fate  is  in  our  hands  and  must  now  be  decided. 
Let  us  join  in  giving  them  a  chance  at  decent  and 
self-supporting  lives. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  press  forward  with  its 
consideration  of  this  subject  and  to  pass  suitable 
legislation  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House 
July  7, 1947 
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Jnited  States-Greek  Relief  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  July  8] 

Whekeas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
slief  assistance  to  the  Greek  people  to  prevent  suffering 
nd  to  permit  them  to  continue  effectively  their  efforts 
)ward  recovery ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Greek  Government  has  requested  the 
'nited  States  Government  for  relief  assistance  and  has 
resented  information  which  convinces  the  Government 
f  the  United  States  that  the  Greek  Government  urgently 
eeds  assistance  in  obtaining  the  basic  essentials  of  life 
>r  the  people  of  Greece ;  and 

Whekeas,  the  United  States  Congress  has  by  Public 
aw  84,  80th  Congress,  May  31,  1947,  authorized  the  pro- 
ision  of  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  those  countries 
'hich,  in  the  determination  of  the  President,  need  such 
ssistance  and  have  given  satisfactory  assurances  cover- 
lg  the  relief  program  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  ; 
nd 

Whereas,  the  Greek  Government  and  the  United  States 

overnment  desire  to  define  certain  conditions  and  under- 
:andings  concerning  the  handling  and  distribution  of  the 

nited  States  relief  supplies  and  to  establish  the  general 
nes  of  their  cooperation  in  meeting  the  relief  needs  of  the 

reek  people ; 

i  The  Government  of  Greece  represented  by  Premier 
■emetrios  Maximos  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
■tates  represented  by  Ambassador  Lincoln  MacVeagh 
ave  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I.     Furnishing  of  Supplies 

'  (a)  The  program  of  assistance  to  be  furnished  shall 
>nsist  of  such  types  and  quantities  of  supplies,  and 
rocurement,  storage,  transportation  and  shipping  services 
elated  thereto,  as  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time 
i  the  United  States  Government  after  consultation  with 
ie  Greek  Government  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
I,  80th  Congress,  May  31,  1947,  and  any  Acts  amenda- 
>ry  or  supplementary  thereto.  Such  supplies  shall  be 
i>nfined  to  certain  basic  essentials  of  life ;  namely,  food, 
edical  supplies,  processed  and  unprocessed  material  for 
othing,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  fuel,  and  seeds. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III  the  United 
tates  Government  will  make  no  request,  and  will  have 
)  claim,  for  payment  for  United  States  relief  supplies 
id  services  furnished  under  this  Agreement. 

(c)  The  United  States  Government  agencies  will  pro- 
ide  for  the  procurement,  storage,  transportation  and  ship- 
'ent  to  Greece  of  United  States  relief  supplies,  except 
|   the  extent  that  the  United   States  Government  may 

ithorize   other    means   for    the   performance   of   these 

brvices  in  accordance  with  procedures  stipulated  by  the 

nited    States    Government.     All    United    States    relief 

pplies  shall  be  procured  in  the  United  States  except 
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when  specific  approval  for  procurement  outside  the  United 
States  is  given  by  the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  The  Greek  Government  will  from  time  to  time 
submit  in  advance  to  the  United  States  Government  its 
proposed  programs  for  relief  import  requirements.  These 
programs  shall  be  subject  to  screening  and  approval  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  procurement  shall  be 
authorized  only  for  items  contained  in  the  approved  pro- 
grams. 

(e)  Transfers  of  United  States  relief  supplies  shall  be 
made  under  arrangements  to  be  determined  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  consultation  with  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  Government,  whenever  it 
deems  it  desirable,  may  retain  possession  of  any  United 
States  relief  supplies,  or  may  recover  possession  of  such 
supplies  transferred  up  to  the  city  or  local  community 
where  such  supplies  are  made  available  to  the  ultimate 
consumers. 

Article  II.    Distribution  of  Supplies  in  Greece 

(a)  All  United  States  relief  supplies  shall  be  distri- 
buted by  the  Greek  Government  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  United  States  representatives 
and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement. 
The  distribution  shall  be  through  commercial  channels 
to  the  extent  feasible  and  desirable. 

(b)  All  United  States  relief  supply  imports  shall  be 
free  of  fiscal  charges  including  customs  duties  up  to  the 
point  where  they  are  sold  for  local  currency  as  provided 
by  Article  III  of  this  Agreement  unless  when  because 
of  price  practices,  it  is  advisable  to  include  customs 
charges  or  government  taxes  in  prices  fixed,  in  which 
case  the  amount  thus  collected  on  United  States  relief 
supply  imports  shall  accrue  to  the  special  account  referred 
to  in  Article  III.  All  United  States  relief  supply  imports 
given  free  to  indigents,  institutions  and  others  shall  be 
free  of  fiscal  charges,  including  customs  duties. 

(c)  The  Greek  Government  will  designate  a  high  rank- 
ing official  who  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  liaison 
between  the  Greek  Government  and  the  United  States 
representatives  responsible  for  the  relief  program. 

(d)  The  Greek  Government  will  distribute  United 
States  relief  supplies  and  similar  supplies  produced  locally 
or  imported  from  outside  sources,  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race,  creed  or  political  belief,  and  will  not  per- 
mit the  diversion  of  any  of  such  supplies  to  non-essential 
uses  or  for  export  or  removal  from  the  country  while  need 


1  Signed  at  Athens  on  July  8,  1947,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Greece  by  Premier  Demetrios  Maximos  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
Ambassador  Lincoln  MacVeagh.  Printed  from  telegraphic 
text. 
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therefor  for  relief  purposes  continues.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment will  not  permit  the  diversion  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  United  States  relief  supplies  and  similar  supplies  pro- 
duced locally  or  imported  from  outside  sources  to  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  armed  forces. 

(e)  The  Greek  Government  will  so  conduct  the  distri- 
bution of  United  States  relief  supplies  and  similar  supplies 
produced  locally  and  imported  from  outside  sources  as  to 
assure  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  supplies  to  all 
classes  of  the  people  throughout  Greece. 

(f)  A  ration  and  price  control  system  shall  be  main- 
tained and  the  distribution  shall  be  so  conducted  that 
all  classes  of  the  population,  irrespective  of  purchasing 
power,  shall  receive  their  fair  share  of  supplies  covered 
in  this  Agreement. 

Article  III.  Utilization  of  Funds  Accruing  from  Sales  of 
United  States  Supplies 

(a)  The  prices  at  which  the  United  States  supplies 
shall  be  sold  in  Greece  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Greek  Government  and  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  When  United  States  relief  supplies  are  sold  for 
local  currency,  the  amount  of  such  local  currency  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Greek  Government  in  a  special  ac- 
count in  the  name  of  the  Greek  Government. 

(c)  Until  June  30,  1948,  such  funds  shall  be  disposed 
of  only  upon  approval  of  the  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Government  for  relief  and  work 
relief  purposes  within  Greece,  including  local  currency 
expenses  of  the  United  States  incident  to  the  furnishing 
of  relief.  Any  unencumbered  balance  remaining  in  such 
account  on  June  30,  1948,  shall  be  disposed  of  within 
Greece  for  such  purposes  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, pursuant  to  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress, 
may  determine. 

(d)  The  Greek  Government  will  upon  request  advance 
funds  to  the  United  States  representatives  to  meet  local 
currency  expenses  incident  to  the  furnishing  of  relief. 

(e)  While  it  is  not  intended  that  the  funds  accruing 
from  sales  of  the  United  States  relief  supplies  normally 
shall  be  used  to  defray  the  local  expenses  of  the  Greek 
Government  in  handling  and  distributing  the  United 
States  relief  supplies,  including  local  currency  costs  of 
discharging  cargo  and  other  port  charges,  the  United 
States  representatives  shall  consider  with  the  Greek 
Government  the  use  of  the  funds  to  cover  the  unusual 
costs  which  would  place  an  undue  burden  on  the  Greek 
Government. 

(f)  The  Greek  Government  will  each  month  make 
available  to  United  States  representatives  reports  on 
collections,  balances  and  expenditures  from  the  fund. 

(g)  The  Greek  Government  will  assign  officials  to 
confer  and  plan  with  the  United  States  representatives 
regarding  the  disposition  of  funds  accruing  from  sales 
to  assure  a  prompt  and  proper  use  of  such  funds. 

Article  IV.     Effective  Production,  Food  Collections  and 
Use   of  Resources  to  Reduce  Relief  Needs 

(a)  The  Greek  Government  will  exert  all  possible 
efforts  to  secure  the  maximum  production  and  collection 
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of  locally  produced  supplies  needed  for  relief  purpose 

(b)  The  Greek  Government  will  undertake  not  to  pei 
mit  any  measures  to  be  taken  involving  delivery,  sale  o 
granting  of  any  articles  of  the  character  covered  in  thi 
Agreement  which  would  reduce  the  locally  produce 
supply  of  such  articles  and  thereby  increase  the  burde 
of  relief. 

(c)  The  Greek  Government  will  furnish  regularly  cui 
rent  information  to  the  United  States  representative 
regarding  plans  and  progress  in  achieving  this  objective 

(d)  The  Greek  Government  affirms  that  it  has  take 
and  is  taking  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  economic  measure 
necessary  to  reduce  its  relief  needs  and  to  provide  for  it 
own  future  reconstruction. 

Article  V.  United  States  Representatives 

(a)  The  United  States  Government  will  send  to  Greec 
the  representatives  required  to  discharge  responsibilitie 
of  the  United  States  Government  under  this  Agreemen 
and  the  Public  Law  84,  80th  Congress,  May  31,  1941 
The  Greek  Government  will  permit  and  facilitate  th 
movement  of  the  United  States  representatives  to,  in  cj 
from  Greece. 

(b)  The  Greek  Government  will  permit  and  facilitat 
in  every  way  the  freedom  of  the  United  States  represent? 
fives  to  supervise,  inspect,  report  and  travel  througho« 
Greece  at  any  and  all  times,  and  will  cooperate  fully  wit! 
them  in  carrying  out  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Agret 
ment.  The  Greek  Government  will  furnish  the  necessar; 
automobile  transportation  to  permit  the  United  State 
representatives  to  travel  freely  throughout  Greece  an! 
without  delay. 

(c)  The  United  States  representatives  and  the  propert; 
of  the  mission  and  of  its  personnel  shall  enjoy  in  Greet 
the  same  privileges  and  immunities  as  are  enjoyed  b; 
the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Greec 
and  the  property  of  the  Embassy  and  of  its  personnel. 

Article  VI.  Freedom  of  United  States  Press  and  Radu 
Representatives  to  Observe  and  Report 

The  Greek  Government  will  permit  representatives  o 
the  United  States  Press  and  Radio  to  observe  freely  am 
report  fully  and  without  censorship  regarding  the  distri 
bution  and  utilization  of  relief  supplies  and  the  use  o 
funds  accruing  from  sale  of  United  States  relief  supplies 

Article  VII.  Reports,  Statistics  and  Information 

(a)  The  Greek  Government  will  maintain  adequati 
statistical  and  other  records  on  relief  and  will  consul 
with  the  United  States  representatives,  upon  their  request 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  such  records. 

(b)  The  Greek  Government  will  furnish  promptly  upoi 
request  of  the  United  States  representatives  informatioi 
concerning  the  production,  use,  distribution,  importation 
and  exportation  of  any  supplies  which  affect  the  relie: 
needs  of  the  people. 

(c)  In  case  United  States  representatives  report  ap 
parent  abuses  or  violations  of  this  Agreement,  the  Greel 
Government   will   investigate   and   report  and   prompth 
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ie  such  remedial  action  as  is  necessary  to  correct  such 
uses  or  violations  as  are  found  to  exist. 

Article  VIII.  Publicity  Regarding  United  States 
Assistance 

(a)  The  Greek  Government  will  permit  and  arrange 
11  and  continuous  publicity  regarding  the  purpose, 
urce,  character,  scope,  amounts  and  progress  of  the 
lited  States  relief  program  in  Greece,  including  the 
ilization  of  funds  accruing  from  sales  of  United  States 
lief  supplies  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

(b)  All  United  States  relief  supplies  and  any  articles 
ocessed  from  such  supplies,  or  containers  of  such  sup- 
ies  or  articles,  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be 
arked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labelled  in  a  conspicuous 
ace  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  to  the  ultimate  con- 
imer  that  such  supplies  or  articles  have  been  furnished 
i  the  United  States  for  relief  assistance;  or  if  such 
pplies,  articles  or  containers  are  incapable  of  being  so 
arked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labelled,  all  practicable 
eps  will  be  taken  by  the  Greek  Government  to  inform 
!e  ultimate  consumer  thereof  that  such  supplies  or 
-tides  have  been  furnished  by  the  United  States  for 
lief  assistance. 

Article  IX.  Termination  of  Relief  Assistance 

The  United  States  Government  will  terminate  any  or 
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all  of  its  relief  assistance  at  any  time  whenever  it  de- 
termines (1)  by  reason  of  changed  conditions,  the  pro- 
vision of  relief  assistance  of  the  character  authorized  by 
the  Public  Law  84,  80th  Congress,  May  31,  1947,  is  no 
longer  necessary  (2)  any  provisions  of  this  Agreement 
are  not  being  carried  out  (3)  an  excessive  amount  of 
United  States  relief  supplies,  or  of  similar  supplies  pro- 
duced locally  or  imported  from  outside  sources,  is  being 
used  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  armed  forces  in 
Greece,  or  (4)  United  States  relief  supplies  or  similar 
supplies  produced  locally  or  imported  from  outside  sources 
are  being  exported  or  removed  from  Greece.  The  United 
States  Government  may  stop  or  alter  its  program  of  as- 
sistance whenever  in  its  determination  other  circum- 
stances warrant  such  action. 

Article  X.  Date  of  Agreement 

This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  this  day's 
date.  It  shall  continue  in  force  until  a  date  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Governments. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Greek  languages 
at  Athens,  this  eighth  day  of  July,  1947. 

Lincoln  MacVeagh 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Demetkios  Maximos 
For  the  Government  of  Greece 


rogram  of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MISSION 


Irganization  and  Program 

The  Greek  nation,  devastated  by  war  and  occu- 
>ation  and  plunder,  was  forced  to  get  outside  help. 
Vhen  the  British,  who  had  been  assisting  Greece, 
nnounced  their  intention  of  withdrawing,  Greece 
urned  to  the  United  States  for  help.  As  soon  as 
ler  appeal  was  received,  President  Truman  ad- 
Iressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress  requesting  au- 
thority to  furnish  aid  to  Greece.  On  May  22d 
Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  United 
States  to  furnish  economic,  technical,  and  material 
issistance  to  Greece.  Following  this  action  the 
President  named  me  to  head  a  mission  to  go  to 
jrreece  to  administer,  in  cooperation  with  the  Greek 
government,  the  actual  assistance  to  be  provided 
oy  this  country.  The  Senate  has  confirmed  the 
appointment,  and  the  mission  will  leave  for  Greece 
in  a  few  days. 

My  20,   1947 


The  mission  will  cooperate  with  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment in  developing  recovery  and  reconstruction 
programs  which  will  provide  for  effective  use  of 
United  States  aid  and  also  of  Greece's  own  re- 
sources. The  chief  of  mission  is  to  have  authority 
over  both  civilian  and  military  aid.  He  is  au- 
thorized to  direct  the  performance  by  the  mission 
of  all  activities  and  functions  which  he  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
May  22, 1947,  and  the  agreement  of  June  20, 1947, 
between  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  the 
United  States.  The  mission  will  have  charge  of 
all  allotments  of  funds  made  under  the  act  and 
will  supervise  and  control  all  assistance  furnished 
by  the  United  States. 


'Excerpts  from  a  broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  on  July  9,  1947;  for  complete  text  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  567.  Dwight  P.  Griswold 
is  Chief  of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece. 
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Certain  tentative  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished. These  will  form  the  basis  of  planning  be- 
tween the  mission  and  the  Greek  Government. 
These  programs  cover  reconstruction.;  agricul- 
tural rehabilitation;  industry  and  mining;  im- 
port and  export;  relief  and  welfare;  public 
health;  labor;  training;  finance;  and  public  ad- 
ministration, military  and  naval.  In  addition  to 
these  operating  programs  the  mission  will  include 
program  coordination,  information,  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative units. 

Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  restore  facilities 
systematically  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  so  that 
normal  production,  distribution,  and  commerce 
can  be  restored.  Essential  bridges,  highways, 
canals,  ports,  and  railroads  must  be  restored.  For 
example,  the  vitally  important  Corinth  Canal  will 
be  reopened  and  the  port  at  Piraeus  rebuilt.  Other 
reconstruction  projects  in  such  fields  as  communi- 
cations, agriculture,  and  industry  will  be  under- 
taken. 

Our  aim  is  to  continue  the  restoration  of  agri- 
cultural  production,  of  cultivation  and  processing. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  mission  to  plan  with  the  Greek 
Government  for  the  importation  of  agricultural 
equipment,  fertilizer,  seed,  and  pesticides ;  collec- 
tion of  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  from  Greek  farms ;  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  so  that  at  least  minimum  nutri- 
tional requirements  are  met.  The  agricultural 
program  also  contemplates  the  employment  of 
technicians  and  specialists  in  agricultural  rehabil- 
itation who  will  help  supply  the  "know-how" 
which  is  needed  if  the  equipment  and  supplies  fur- 
nished are  to  be  effectively  used. 

On  the  import  side,  as  I've  indicated,  the  mis- 
sion would  aim  for  the  most  effective  use  of 
Greece's  foreign-exchange  resources  to  meet  her 
essential  import  needs.  The  development  of 
Greek  productive  facilities  will  aim  at  expanding 
exports  to  the  greatest  degree  consistent  with  the 
internal  requirements  of  the  country.  The  objec- 
tive of  both  programs  is  to  help  restore  the  na- 
tion's economy  to  a  position  where  it  can  meet  its 
foreign-exchange  requirements  out  of  its  own 
foreign-exchange  earnings. 

Our  principal  attack  will  be  against  Greece's 


Buixetin  of  June  29,  1947,  p.  1298. 
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two  dominant  diseases,  tuberculosis  and  malari, 
The  country  needs  help  in  improving  sanitatic 
and  medical  services  and  supplies.  The  public 
health  program  should  play  a  vital  part  in  prij 
venting  a  further  deterioration  of  Greek  mai,. 
power. 

The  question  of  manpower  leads  to  anothe 
factor— the  labor  problems.  The  labor  section  c|J 
the  mission  will  assist  the  Greek  Government  i 
improving  coordination  of  labor  supply  wit 
manpower  needs  and  labor  productivity,  in  baj 
ancing  the  wage-price  relationship,  and  encourag 
ing  adoption  of  more  effective  employer-employe 
relations. 

Training  of  Greek  Civilians 

The  purpose  of  the  training  program  is  to  trai: 
a  number  of  selected  Greek  civilians  in  the  metb 
ods  of  modern  government  and  technology,  si, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  assume  the  increased  re 
sponsibilities  imposed  by  the  present  crisis  at  M 
end  of  the  American  aid  program.  Training  wil 
be  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  public  health  anc 
sanitation,  fisheries,  industry,  finance,  governmen; 
administration,  transportation,  and  communica 
tion.  The  program  will  include  training  both  hj 
Greece  and  in  the  United  States.  Trainees  woulc 
be  carefully  screened  in  the  field  by  the  missior 
and  their  training  closely  supervised  at  all  stages 

Relation  of  Mission  to  Greek  Army  and  Governmen 

The  relation  of  the  mission  to  the  Greek  Arnrv 
will  be  to  assist  in  providing  the  Greek  National 
Army  with  the  equipment  and  supplies  necessarj 
for  the  restoration  of  internal  order.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  naval  program  would  be  to  strengthen 
and  make  more  effective  the  Greek  Navy  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  basic  objective  with  respect  to  the  Greek 
Government  will  be  to  diagnose  those  adminis- 
trative difficulties  which  impede  reconstruction 
and  recovery  and  to  assist  in  remedying  them ;  the 
mission's  Public  Administration  Division  will 
have  this  responsibility. 

Controls  of  Mission 

There  are  certain  controls  that  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  Greek  Government  in  their  note 
to  us  of  June  15.2  Put  them  into  three  categories : 
fund,  supply,  and  administrative  controls.  Un- 
der the  first,  the  American  mission  will  control  the 
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isbursements  of  all  U.S.   funds.     The  mission 
ill  approve  expenditures  of  Greek  funds  for 
:tivities  involving  directly  or  indirectly  the  use 
:  U.S.  aid  and  will  approve  the  use  of  all  Greek 
-reign  exchange.    There  are  also  controls  ap- 
icable  to  supply,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
bints  of  transfer  of  supplies  procured  by  U.S. 
'overnment  agencies,  which  will  permit  the  mis- 
,m  effectively  to  account  for  all  such  supplies 
istributed  in  Greece;  retention  of  the  right  of 
capture  with  respect  to  civilian  supplies;  and 
ditrols  to  help  assure  equitable  distribution  of 
spplies  and  eliminate  unreasonable  profits. 
In  executing  this  program  the  mission  plans, 
i  agreement  with  the   Greek   Government,  to 
lilize  the  cooperative  program  technique  suc- 
usfully  developed   by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
merican    Affairs    in   various   Latin   American 
c  intries.    This  entails  pooling  of  the  resources 
I  the  two  countries  in  achieving  agreed  objectives 
uder  an  operating  organization  set  up   within 
I  framework   of  the  Greek  Government  and 
ministered  by  an  American.    This  technique 
i  mid  prove  most  effective  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
J  tare,  reconstruction,  public  health,  and  training. 
Ust  me  stress  that  this  is  not  a  unilateral  action, 
s:ce  the  Greek  Government  has  specifically  and 
ijently  requested  United  States  assistance.     I 
*uld  also  point  out  that  the  Food  and  Agri- 
:iture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  after 
i  'ing  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Greece's  prob- 
tis,  recommended  that  Greece  seek  special  assist- 
*e  from  the  United  States.    The  American  Mis- 
h  for  Aid  to  Greece  will  cooperate  to  the  ut- 
Dst  with  the  UNO  and  will  assist  the  Greeks 
rwery  way  to  win  the  support  of  UNO  and  its 
if  iated  organizations. 

want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  go  to  Greece 
oielp  Greece.  We  want  to  see  this  long-time 
ind  and  brave  ally  restored  to  her  rightful 
I  !e  in  the  peaceful  family  of  nations.  We  feel 
R:  Greece  should  have  the  chance  to  put  her 
<se  in  order,  free  from  the  menace  of  hostile 
oes  across  her  frontiers. 
re  can,  unfortunately,  help  in  only  a  small 
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way;  the  need  is  so  great.  But  perhaps  we  can 
help  the  Greek  people  to  a  point  where  they  can 
independently  and  effectively  help  themselves. 
Only  in  that  way  will  our  aid  be  permanent ;  only 
with  that  approach  will  it  be  truly  effective. 

Telegraph  Service  Between  America  and  Greece 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Armour 

[Released  to  the  press  July  9] 

Direct  radiotelegraph  service  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  has  been  opened.  KCA 
will  operate  the  United  States  terminal,  while 
Cable  and  Wireless  will  operate  the  terminal  in 
Greece  until  such  time  as  the  Government  of 
Greece  is  prepared  to  assume  control. 

The  new  direct  service  will  provide  for  public 
telegraphic  messages  at  greatly  reduced  rates  in 
comparison  with  those  previously  in  effect  where 
the  telegrams  were  routed  via  London. 

Procedure  for  Fifing  War  Claims 
With  France 

[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

The  time  limit  for  the  filing  of  claims  under 
French  war-damage  compensation  legislation  by 
American  nationals  who  suffered  war  damage  to 
property  in  France  has  been  extended  by  the 
French  Government  to  December  31, 1947. 

French  consular  offices  in  the  United  States  are 
authorized  to  receive  claims  and  to  furnish  the 
necessary  forms  and  information.  French  Con- 
sulates General  are  located  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans.  French 
Consulates  are  located  in  Boston,  Washington, 
St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.' 

The  basic  French  law  providing  compensation 
for  war  damage  to  property  in  France  is  law  no. 
46-2389  of  October  28,  1946,  which  was  published 
in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  October  29, 1946.1 


"For  information  concerning  the  offices  of  the  French 
Government  in  France  with  which  claims  may  be  filed  and 
the  evidence  required  to  prove  the  nationality  of  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  claimants,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan  26 
1947,  p.  166. 
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Agreement  Between  U.S.  and  Turkey  To  Govern 
Application  of  Turkish  Aid  Program1 


[Released  to  the  press  July  12] 

The  Government  of  Turkey  having  requested  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  assistance  which  will 
enable  Turkey  to  strengthen  the  security  forces  which 
Turkey  requires  for  the  protection  of  her  freedom  and 
independence  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  to  main- 
tain the  stability  of  her  economy  and ; 

Tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  act  approved 
May  22,  1947,  having  authorized  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  Turkey,  on 
terms  consonant  with  the  sovereign  independence  and  se- 
curity of  the  two  countries ;  and 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  believing  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
sistance will  help  to  achieve  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  by  inaugurating  an 
auspicious  chapter  in  their  relations  will  further 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  between  the  American 
and  Turkish  peoples ; 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  by  their  respec- 
tive Governments  for  that  purpose,  have  agreed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Article  I 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  furnish  the 
Government  of  Turkey  such  assistance  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  authorize  to  be  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22,  1947 
and  any  acts  amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto.  The 
Government  of  Turkey  will  make  effective  use  of  any 
such  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement. 

Article  II 

The  chief  of  mission  to  Turkey  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  will  represent 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  matters  relating 
to  the  assistance  furnished  under  this  agreement.  The 
chief  of  mission  will  determine,  in  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  of  Turkey,  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  specified  assistance  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  furnished  under  this  agreement,  except  that  the 
financial  terms  upon  which  specified  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  in  advance 
by  agreement  of  the  two  governments.    The  chief  of  mis- 


1  Signed  at  Ankara  on  July  12,  1947,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Turkey  by  Foreign  Minister  Hasan  Saka 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
Ambassador  Edwin  C-  Wilson. 
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sion  will  furnish  the  Government  of  Turkey  such  informi 
tion  and  technical  assistance  as  may  be  appropriate  to  he! 
in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  assistance  furnish* 
under  this  agreement. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  will  make  use  of  the  assis 
ance  furnished  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  be< 
accorded.  In  order  to  permit  the  chief  of  mission  to  fulf 
freely  his  functions  in  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilitie 
it  will  furnish  him  as  well  as  his  representatives  evei 
facility  and  every  assistance  which  he  may  request  in  t]  | 
way  of  reports,  information  and  observation  concernii 
the  utilization  and  progress  of  assistance  furnished. 

Article  III 

The  Government  of  Turkey  and  the  Government  of  tl 
United  States  will  cooperate  in  assuring  the  peoples  of  ti 
United  States  and  Turkey  full  information  concerning  t 
assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  agreement.  To  tl 
end,  insofar  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  security  of  t 
two  countries : 

(1)  Representatives  of  the  press  and  radio  of  the  Unit 
States  will  be  permitted  to  observe  freely  and  to  repc 
fully  regarding  the  utilization  of  such  assistance ;  and 

(2)  The  Government  of  Turkey  will  give  full  and  cc 
tinuous  publicity  within  Turkey  as  to  the  purpose,  sour, 
character,  scope,  amounts,  and  progress  of  such  assistant 

Article  IV 

Determined  and  equally  interested  to  assure  the  securi 
of  any  article,  service,  or  information  received  by  t 
Government  of  Turkey  pursuant  to  this  agreement,  t 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Turkey  will  resp 
tively  take  after  consultation  such  measures  as  the  ott 
Government  may  judge  necessary  for  this  purpose.  T 
Government  of  Turkey  will  not  transfer,  without  the  c< 
sent  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  title  to 
possession  of  any  such  article  or  information  nor  pern; 
without  such  consent,  the  use  of  any  such  article  or  t 
use  or  disclosure  of  any  such  information  by  or  to  anyc 
not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Government 
Turkey  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  t 
article  or  information  is  furnished. 

Article  V 

The  Government  of  Turkey  will  not  use  any  part  of  I 
proceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other  form  of  I 
rendered  pursuant  to  this  agreement  for  the  making  of  s 
payment  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  id 
made  to  it  by  any  other  foreign  government. 
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Article  VI 

Any  or  all  assistance  authorized  to  be  provided  pur- 
ant  to  this  agreement  will  be  withdrawn : 

(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of  Turkey; 

(2)  If  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  finds 
nth  respect  to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives 
e  exercise  of  any  veto)  or  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
lited  Nations  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance  fur- 
shed  by  the  United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of 
sistance  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pur- 
ant  to  this  agreement  unnecessary  or  undesirable;  and 

(3)  Under  any  of  the  other  circumstances  specified  in 
ction  five  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  or  if  the 
esident  of  the  United  States  determines  that  such  with- 
awal  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Article  VII 

This  agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  this  day's  date, 
shall  continue  in  force  until  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon 
the  two  governments. 

Article  VIII 

rhis  agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  United  Na- 
ns. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Turkish  languages, 
Ankara,  this  twelfth  day  of  July,  1947. 

Edwin   C.   Whson 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Hasan  Saka 
For  the  Government  of  Turkey 

ixt  of  United  States  note  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
nment 

May  26, 1947. 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor,  under  instruc- 
ts from  my  Government,  to  communicate  the 
llowing  to  your  Excellency : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
i  refers  to  past  discussions  between  the  Govern- 
snts  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Tur- 
y  regarding  the  latter's  need  for  various  kinds 
assistance.  This  Government  is  pleased  to  in- 
rm  the  Government  of  Turkey  that  the  Presi- 
nt  has  been  authorized  to  extend  such  assistance 
an  Act  of  Congress  signed  May  22,  1947. 
"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
i  is  now  prepared  to  enter  into  discussions  re- 
rding  the  type  of  assistance  which  is  best  suited 
Turkish  needs  and  the  American  Ambassador 
Ankara  is  being  instructed  accordingly. 
"This  Government  will  welcome  an  assurance 
at  the  Turkish  Government  is  prepared  to  enter 
to  negotiations  leading  to  a  mutually  acceptable 

/y  20,   1947 
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agreement  between  the  two  Governments  on  the 
terms  under  which  American  aid  will  be  extended." 

Please  accept  [etc.]  Edwin  C.  Wilson 

His  Excellency 
Hasan  Saka 

Minister  of  Foreign  A  fairs 
Ankara 

Text  of  the  Turkish  Government's  Reply 

May  £7,  194,7. 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  note  of  May  26, 
1947,  No.  1432,  by  which  you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  inform  me  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  authorized,  in  virtue 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  signed  on  May  22,  1947,  to 
furnish  to  Turkey  various  kinds  of  assistance  and 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  discussions  regarding  the  type 
of  assistance  which  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
Turkey. 

In  reply  I  desire  to  assure  Your  Excellency  that 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  for  its 
part,  is  prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  mutually  acceptable 
to  the  two  Governments  as  regards  the  extension 
of  American  aid  to  Turkey. 

Accept  [etc.]  Hasan  Saka 

His  Excellency 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Wilson 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Ankara 

Anglo-American  Talks  Planned  on 
German  Coal  Production 

[Released  to  the  press  July  11] 

At  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  British  Government  has  agreed  to  send 
a  mission  to  Washington  to  discuss  urgent  prob- 
lems concerning  the  improvement  of  coal  produc- 
tion in  the  Anglo-American  zones  of  Germany. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  two  Governments  that 
improvement  of  production  of  coal  in  the  bizonal 
area  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  European 
recovery  plans  which  may  be  developed  by  the 
European  countries  who  are  meeting  in  Paris  on 
July  12. 

The  actual  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  talks 
will  be  announced  soon. 
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Report  of  Joint  Philippine-American  Finance  Commission 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  8] 

The  President  on  July  8  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  for  its  information  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Philippine-American 
Finance  Commission,  which  recently  completed  a 
study  of  financial  and  budgetary  problems  of  the 
Philippine  Government. 

The  President  expressed  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Philippine  Government  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives outlined  in  the  report,  which  was  for- 
warded to  him  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder. 

The  most  significant  finding  of  the  Commission 
is  that  the  Philippines  is  among  the  five  countries 
of  the  world  having  the  highest  dollar  balances  in 
the  United  States  and  that  more  than  $2,000,000,- 
000  in  foreign  exchange  will  accrue  to  the  Philip- 
pine economy  over  the  next  four  years.  The  Com- 
mission estimated  that  more  than  one  half  of  these 
receipts  will  result  from  war-damage  payments, 
veterans'  benefits,  back  pay  to  guerrilla  troops, 
and  other  United  States  Government  outlays. 
Most  of  the  balance  will  arise  from  Philippine  ex- 
ports. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  recommended  that 
the  principal  Philippine  economic  objective  for 
the  next  few  years  should  be  to  accelerate  greatly 
the  country's  rate  of  economic  growth  and  to  bring 
about  a  rapid  increase  of  production  and  a  cor- 
responding rise  in  the  standard  of  living  which 
these  foreign-exchange  receipts  will  make  possible. 
The  Commission  reported  that  if  the  substance 
of  a  fiscal  program  which  it  recommends  is  put  into 
effect  the  Philippine  Government  will  not  require 
additional  foreign  loans  to  meet  internal  budget- 
ary  deficits   and   that  the   Philippine  economy 
should  be  able  to  finance  itself  through  a  period 
of  construction  and  expansion  which  promises  to 
be  greater  than  the  country  has  ever  experienced. 
The  report  advised  the  Philippine  Government 
to  adopt  the  objective  of  meeting  next  year's  bud- 
get from  the  proceeds  of  taxation  and  internal 

1  For  complete  Report,  see  White  House  press  release 
of  July  7,  1947. 
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borrowing,  and  to  this  end  the  Commission  pr<! 
posed  the  strengthening  of  the  country's  tax-ca 
lecting  machinery  through  rigid  enforcement  d 
present  tax  laws,  prosecutions  for  tax  evasioi 
and  increases  in  the  corporate  income  tax,  taxes  o 
luxury  goods,  and  processing  and  other  taxes. 

Observing  that  the  present  debt  of  the  Phili] 
pine  Government  is  relatively  small  and  thi 
money  incomes  are  higher  than  ever  before,  tl 
Commission  recommended  creation  of  a  bros 
market  for  Government  securities,  initially  i 
meet  budgetary  deficits  and  later  to  provide  f  un< 
for  economic  development. 

The  report  sets  forth  a  plan  for  a  limited  issj 

of  Philippine  treasury  certificates  in  excess  of  tl 

present  100  percent  dollar  and  silver  backing, 

additional  funds  are  required  to  cover  the  Gover: 

ment's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1948.   To  preser- 

the  100  percent  reserve  principle  pending  tj 

working  out  of  more  comprehensive  monetary  a? 

banking  reform,  the  plan  recommends  a  temp 

rary  guarantee,  in  effect,  of  the  limited  issue 

treasury   certificates  by  the  United   States  E 

change  Stabilization  Fund.    The  guarantee  wou 

remain  in  force  only  until  a  central  bank  is  esta 

lished  in  the  Philippines  and  in  no  event  for  mc 

than  two  years.    The  issue  of  treasury  certified 

could  not  exceed  100,000,000  pesos,  or  $50,000,0( 

The  Commission  recommended  adoption  by  t 

Philippines  of  a  monetary  system  in  which  moi 

tary  authority  and  responsibility  would  rest  ii 

central  bank.     Such  a  system,  to  be  institut 

within  a  year,  would  entail  an  abandonment  of  i 

100  percent  monetary  reserve  requirement,  a 

permit  the  central  bank  to  regulate  the  mor 

supply  to  meet  the  internal  needs  of  the  econon 

The   present   system,   the   Commission   said, 

not   permanently   suitable   for   an   independ< 

Philippines. 

The  central  bank  would  exercise  controls 
moderate  the  alternating  inflationary  and  del 
tionary  effects  of  temporary  surpluses  and  dene 
in  the  balance  of  international  payments.  1 
bank  would  enable  the  Government  to  make  m 
Department  of  State  Bulli 


(icient  use  for  rehabilitation  and  development 
irposes  of  its  present  dollar  resources,  which  are 
msidered  larger  than  necessary  to  maintain  free 
mvertibility  of  the  peso.  It  also  could  assist  in 
tablishing  a  domestic  market  for  both  short- 
rm  and  long-term  Philippine  Government  secu- 
ties,  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  banking 
'stem  by  offering  rediscount  facilities  to  other 
inks  and  by  coordinating  the  supervision  of 
inks. 

The  report  presents  a  number  of  recommenda- 
ons  for  meeting  the  most  important  unfilled 
edit  needs  in  the  Philippines  through  use  of  the 
mntry's  own  resources. 

Pending  establishment  of  a  central  bank,  the 
ommission  suggested  that  application  be  made 
» the  United  States  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
iternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
oment  for  loans  to  finance  reconstruction  and 
welopment  projects  now  held  up  for  lack  of 
mds. 

A  program  of  import  controls  is  recommended, 
hich  would  be  limited  initially  to  a  relatively 
'W  commodities.  The  program  could  be  ex- 
uided  or  contracted  as  the  balance-of -payments 
tuation  dictated.  The  program  would  prevent 
le  possible  dissipation  of  foreign-exchange  re- 
mrces  on  imports  of  nonessential  and  luxury 
3ods.  The  report  does  not  recommend  control 
rer  foreign-exchange  transactions.  It  is  believed 
le  Philippines  will  experience  a  net  inflow  of 
ipital  over  the  next  few  years  and  that  conditions 
i  the  islands  will  not  give  rise  to  a  flight  of 
ipital. 

The  report  presents  what  the  Commission  con- 
ders  to  be  maximum  estimates  of  Philippine 
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capital  requirements  for  a  five-year  program  to 
expand  agricultural  and  industrial  output  and  to 
provide  the  additional  services  required  by  such  a 
program.  Under  this  program  the  Philippines 
would  produce  more  of  the  goods  which  it  now 
imports  and  would  sustain  and  expand  the  pro- 
duction of  Philippine  export  commodities.  The 
total  capital  requirements  for  the  program  are 
placed  at  2,100,000,000  pesos,  of  which  1,400,- 
000,000  pesos  ($700,000,000)  would  be  needed  to 
finance  imported  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  Joint  Finance  Commission  was  created  last 
December  by  agreement  of  the  two  Governments, 
following  requests  by  the  Philippine  Government 
for  substantial  American  budgetary  and  rehabili- 
tation loans.  Its  three  American  and  three  Fili- 
pino members  and  a  staff  of  technicians  spent 
several  months  surveying  the  Philippine  taxes, 
budget,  public  debt,  currency  and  banking  sys- 
tems, and  problems  of  exchange  and  trade  and 
of  reconstruction  and  development. 

All  members  of  the  Commission  signed  the 
report.    These  were: 

Philippine  section :  Miguel  Cuaderno,  Sr.,  Sec- 
retary of  Finance,  chairman;  Pio  Pedrosa,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Budget;  Vicente  Carmona, 
President  of  the  Philippine  National  Bank. 

American  section:  Edgar  G.  Crossman,  chair- 
man; Arthur  TV.  Stuart,  Treasury  Department; 
John  Exter,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Executive  secretaries  of  the  Commission  were 
Felix  de  la  Costa,  Banking  Commissioner,  for  the 
Philippine  section  and  Edward  TV.  Doherty  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  American  section. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE  PRO  TEMPORE 

AND  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  8] 

July  8, 19Jf7. 
'y  Dear  Mr. : 

I  am  presenting  herewith  the  Report  and  Rec- 
rimendations  of  the  Joint  Philippine-American 
inance  Commission,  dated  June  7,  1947,  and  a 
lechnical  Memorandum  entitled  "Philippine 
conomic  Development"  which  was  prepared  for 
lie  use  of  the  Joint  Commission.     I  also  enclose 


the  letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  transmitting  this  Report  to  me. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
Honorable  Arthur  H.  Vandexberg 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore 

Honorable  Joseph  TV.  Martin,  Jr. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


ily  20,   1947 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  8] 

July  2, 1947. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President  : 

Pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  on  July  1,  1947,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Philip- 
pine-American Finance  Commission,  dated  June 
7,  1947,  and  a  technical  memorandum  ,  on 
Philippine  Economic  Development,  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Crossman, 
American  Co-Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  Report  outlines  a  comprehensive  and  inte- 
grated financial,  monetary,  fiscal  and  trade  pro- 
gram to  achieve  economic  recovery  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Philippines  and  the  establishment  of 
sound  governmental  financial  policies  and  prac- 
tices suited  to  post-war  conditions  and  the  inde- 
pendent status  of  the  Philippine  Government. 
The  Report  stresses  the  full  utilization  of  available 
Philippine  resources  for  these  purposes. 

I  recognize  that  the  Commission  outlines  a  chal- 
lenging program.  I  am  confident  that  the  Report 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  constructive  action  by  the 
Philippine  Government  and  people.  The  Report 
emphasizes  the  special  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  Philippine  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments, and  the  sympathetic  interest  of  this 
Government  in  the  fiscal  independence  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Philippines.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  action  taken  by  the  Philippine 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  program  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  will  lead  to  careful 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  United  States 
Government  agencies  of  the  recommendations  ad- 
dressed to  this  Government. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Joint  Philippine-American 
Finance  Commission,  in  its  establishment,  work 
and  results,  is  a  most  significant  demonstration  of 
the  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  which  can  be 
achieved  by  democratic  nations.  I  believe  that 
those  persons  whose  efforts,  energy  and  study 
made  possible  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Philippine- American  Finance 
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deserving     of     the 


high 


Commission,     are 
commendation. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  W.  Snyder 

Chairman,  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problem*. 

The  President 
The  White  House 


Payments  on  Lend-Lease  Accounts 

China 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Armour ! 

[Released  to  the  press  Julj 

We  have  received  a  check  for  $2,820,020.32  fr< 
the  Chinese  Supply  Commission  in  payment  \ 
principal  and  interest  due  on  July  1,  1947,  frj 
the  Republic  of  China  under  the  terms  of  "agr, 
ment  between  the  Governments  of  the  Unii 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  on  the  dispo 
tion  of  lend-lease  supplies  in  inventory  or  p 
curement  in  the  United  States"  dated  June 
1946. 

Of  this  amount,  $1,095,020.32  represents  : 
terest  payable  July  1,  1947,  at  the  rate  of  2%  p 
cent  on  $46;i06,118.75,  the  amount  so  far  officia 
reported  to  the  Chinese  Government.  Additioi 
interest  payments  are  expected  as  additional  pr 
cipal  amounts  are  reported.  An  additional  si 
of  $1,725,000  represents  an  instalment  of  princi] 
payable  July  1, 1947.  This  principal  amount  r« 
resents  one  thirtieth  of  $51,750,000,  which  is  1 
total  estimated  amount  of  the  Chinese  obligati 
under  the  lend-lease  pipeline  agreement  of  Jv 
14,  1946. 

U.S.S.R. 

[Released  to  the  press  Jul: 

The  Soviet  Government  has  paid  $4,170,000 
the  United  States  Government  on  account  of 
terest  due  on  July  1,  1947,  under  the  terms  of 

Department  of  State  Built 


iviet  lend-lease  pipeline  agreement  of  October 
,  1945. 

Further  payments  of  interest  as  of  July  1, 1947, 
e  expected  as  additional  records  of  transfers 
ide  under  the  agreement  are  audited  and  re- 
rted  to  the  Soviet  Government.  Payments  of 
incipal  under  the  agreement  of  October  15, 1945, 
e  due  to  begin  on  July  1, 1954. 

.  Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer  Heads  Emission 
i  Study  Conditions  in  China  and  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  11] 

The  White  House  announced  on  July  11  that 
.  Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer  will  depart  for  China 
d  Korea  immediately  to  make  an  appraisal  of 
3  over-all  situation  in  that  region.    His  mission 
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will  be  fact-finding.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  small  group  of  experts  whose  names  appear  be- 
low. It  is  expected  that  General  Wedemeyer  will 
return  within  six  weeks  to  submit  a  report  of  his 
observations  to  the  President. 

Head  of  Mission:  Lt.  Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer,  Special  Rep- 
resentative of  the  President  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador 

Fiscal  Adviser:  David  Jenkins,  Far  East  Section,  Division 
of  Monetary  Research,  Treasury  Department 

Political  Adviser:  Philip  Sprouse,  Office  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Engineering  Adviser:  Rear  Adm.  Carl  A.  Trexel,  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  Navy  Department 

Economic  Adviser:  Melville  Walker,  Division  of  Invest- 
ment and  Economic  Development,  Department  of 
State 

Public  Relations  Adviser:  Mark  Watson,  Baltimore  Sun 


;quest  of  Haiti  for  Rotation  of  infernal  Loan 


[Released  to  the  press  July  10] 

The  Government  of  Haiti,  acting  under  the 
^visions  of  the  Executive  agreement  of  Sep- 
aber  13, 1941,1  entered  into  between  the  Govern- 
nts  of  Haiti  and  the  United  States,  has  re- 
ssted  the  acquiescence  of  this  Government  to 
s  flotation  of  an  internal  loan  in  Haiti  of  $10,- 
),000.  The  acquiescence  of  this  Government 
s  given  in  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Port- 
Prince  on  July  4,  1947. 

Vrticle  VII  of  the  Executive  agreement  of  1941 
ivides  that,  until  the  amortization  of  the  whole 
ount  of  the  bonds  of  the  external  debt  of  1922 
1  1923  of  the  Government  of  Haiti  shall  have 
n  completed,  the  public  debt  of  the  Republic 
Haiti  shall  not  be  increased  except  by  previous 
eement  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
vernment  of  Haiti,  in  requesting  such  an  ac- 
escence  at  this  time,  stated  that  the  proceeds 
the  internal  loan  would  be  used  in  part  for 
ortization  of  the  1922  and  1923  bond  issues. 

mslation  of  note  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
'  Foreign  Affairs2  of  Haiti  to  the  American 
\bassador3  at  Port-au-Prince 

\  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  com- 
jicing  on  or  before  August  1,  1947,  the  Govern - 

V  20,  1947 


ment  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  will  give  notice 
under  Article  V  of  loan  agreements  of  the  1922-23 
Series  A  and  C  bonds  of  redemption  on  October 
1,  1947  of  all  the  bonds  of  these  issues  and  the 
certificates  of  interest  in  Series  C  bonds  and  that 
in  this  connection  and  for  other  public  purposes 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  desires 
to  proceed  at  once  to  float  an  internal  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000,000. 

To  the  extent  necessary,  the  proceeds  of  the  pro- 
posed internal  loan  will  be  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
the  said  bonds  and  certificates  of  interest.  To 
this  end  the  proceeds  of  the  internal  loan  will  be 
delivered  to  the  designated  representative  in 
Haiti  of  the  holders  of  the  Series  A  and  C  bonds 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  such  proceeds 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and 
such  representative  will  cause  the  said  proceeds 
to  be  converted  into  United  States  dollars  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  and  transferred  to  the 
Fiscal  Agent  of  the  loans.  For  the  purpose  of 
further  assuring  the  redemption  of  the  said  bonds 
and  certificates  of  interest  on  October  1,  1947  my 


1  Executive  Agreement  Series  220. 

2Edme  Th.  Manigot. 

3  Harold  H.  Tittmann,  Jr. 
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Government  will  confer  upon  the  Fiscal  Agent 
of  the  loans  irrevocable  authority  on  behalf  of  my 
Government  to  cause  notice  of  redemption  of  the 
said  bonds  to  be  given  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  loan  contracts  and  will  procure  from  the 
National  Bank  of  the  Kepublic  of  Haiti  and  de- 
liver to  your  Government  and  to  the  Fiscal  Agent 
prior  to  the  first  publication  of  such  notice  of 
redemption  the  said  Bank's  undertaking  that  on 
or  before  October  1,  1947  there  will  be  on  deposit 
with  the  Fiscal  Agent  in  trust  for  the  redemption 
of  the  said  bonds  and  certificates  of  interest  on 
that  date  a  sum  in  United  States  dollars  (in  im- 
mediately available  New  York  City  funds)  suf- 
ficient so  to  redeem  the  same. 

In  this  connection,  I  refer  to  the  second  para- 
graph of  Article  VII  of  the  Executive  Agreement 
of  September  13,  1941,  which  provides  that,  un- 
til the  complete  amortization  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  bonds  of  the  external  debt  of  1922  and 
1923  of  the  Government  of  Haiti,  the  public  debt 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  shall  not  be  increased  ex- 
cept by  previous  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  confirm  the 
understanding  of  my  Government  that  no  objec- 
tion is  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  flotation  of  the  said  internal 
loan,  and  that  when  notice  of  redemption  of  the 
said  bonds  of  Series  A  and  C  and  certificates  of 
interest  in  Series  C  bonds  shall  have  been  given 
in  accordance  with  the  loan  contracts  and  funds 
sufficient  for  the  redemption  thereof  shall  have 
been  deposited  with  the  Fiscal  Agent  in  trust  for 
the  redemption  of  the  said  bonds  and  certificates 
of  interest  on  October  1,  1947  as  above  set  forth, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
sider that  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  Article  XI  of  the  Agreement  of 
September  13,  1941  have  been  met. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  my  Gov- 
ernment will  consider  this  note,  together  with  a 
note  from  you  in  reply  indicating  the  approval 
of  your  Government  as  constituting  an  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments,  on  the  terms  out- 
lined above,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Haitian 
internal  loan  and  redemption  of  outstanding  ex- 
ternal bonds  of  1922  and  1923  and  certificates  of 
interest. 

Accept  [etc.] 
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Text  of  reply  from  the  American  Ambassador  < 
Port-au-Prince 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ( 
Your  Excellency's  note  of  July  4, 1947  with  refe 
ence  to  the  desire  of  Your  Excellency's  Goven 
ment  to  float  an  internal  loan  in  connection  wit 
its  intention  to  redeem  in  their  entirety  the  bon< 
and  certificates  of  interest  in  bonds  of  the  extern 
debt  of  1922-23  of  the  Government  of  Haiti. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  in  Your  Excellencj 
note,  July  4,  1947,  I  take  pleasure  in  informii 
you,  pursuant  to  instructions  from  my  Gover 
ment,  as  follows : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ame 
ica  is  agreeable  to  the  proposed  internal  loan. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ame 
ica  will  consider  the  full  execution  of  the  undt 
takings  set  forth  in  your  note,  including  the  ca| 
ing  for  redemption  of  the  outstanding  bonds 
Series  A  and  C  and  certificates  of  interest; 
Series  C  bonds  and  the  deposit  of  monies  with  t 
Fiscal  Agent  in  trust  for  the  redemption  of  su, 
bonds  and  certificates  of  interest,  all  as  set  foi 
in  your  note,  as  meeting  the  conditions  set  for 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  XI  of  1 
Executive  Agreement  of  September  13, 1941. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Am< 
ica  will  consider  Your  Excellency's  note,  togetl 
with  this  note  in  reply,  as  constituting  an  agn 
ment  between  the  two  Governments  under  i 
terms  outlined  above,  with  respect  to  the  propos 
Haitian  internal  loan  and  redemption  of  outstai 
ing  external  bonds  of  1922-23. 
Accept  [etc.] 


Herbert  J.  Spirsden  To  Lecture  at 
University  of  Mexico 

Herbert  J.  Spinden,  world  authority  on  Mi 
culture,  left  on  July  8  for  Mexico  City,  where 
will  be  visiting  professor  at  the  University 
Mexico.  Dr.  Spinden,  dean  of  the  Scientific  S 
tion  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  will  lecture  at 
Institute  of  Anthropology  of  the  National  Unh 
sity  of  Mexico,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
Department  of  State  and  the  University 
Mexico. 


Department  of  State  Bull* 


lexico  Limits  Importation  of  NonessentiaS  Goods 


[Released  to  the  press  July  11] 

The  Departments  of  Commerce  and  State  an- 
)unced  on  July  11  that  the  Government  of  Mex- 
,o  has  taken  action  which  will  affect  United 
tates  exports  to  that  country.  In  decrees  pub- 
shed  on  July  11  in  the  Diario  Oficial  (Official 
azette),  the  Mexican  Government  took  action  to 
ispend  temporarily  the  importation  of  certain 
>ods  regarded  as  nonessential  and  also  to  in- 
•ease  import  duties  on  an  additional  selected 
•oup  of  commodities.  The  action  was  taken  in 
•der  to  check  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  Mexican 
serves  of  foreign  exchange  by  continued  heavy 
lports.  None  of  the  articles  enumerated  in 
hedule  I  of  the  trade  agreement  between  the  two 
•untries  signed  December  23,  1942,  on  which 
iexico  granted  tariff  concessions  in  the  agree- 
iant.  has  been  subjected  to  increase  in  duties. 
The  Mexican  action  with  respect  to  suspension 
imports  of  those  commodities  covered  by  the 
fade  agreement  was  taken  after  full  consultation 
ith  representatives  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
i  article  X  of  the  trade  agreement. 
It  is  understood  that  this  action  represents  no 
i  ange  in  the  long-term  foreign  economic  policy 
i  the  Mexican  Government,  which  continues  to 
Ive  as  its  objective  the  general  expansion  of  in- 
n-national trade.  The  action  is  a  temporary 
uasure  to  correct  the  current  deficit  in  Mexico's 
I  lance  of  international  payments. 
The  decree  suspending  imports  was  effective  as 
i  July  11,  but  there  are  provisions  for  the  grant- 
is?  of  import  permits  on  all  shipments  in  transit 
i  d  also  for  bona  fide  orders  placed  before  May 
I,  1917,  for  which  payment  arrangements  have 
len  fixed  and  which  are  to  be  delivered  before 
<;tober  15,  1947.  Application  for  import  licenses 
jr  such  orders  must  be  made  by  Mexican  import- 
er before  August  15,  1947.  In  addition,  there  is 
jovision  for  special  consideration  in  cases  of 
lave  injury  to  exporters  or  importers. 
The  decree  suspending  imports  envisages  that 
Iotas  will  later  be  established  to  replace  the  sus- 
ljnsions  and  that  these  restrictions  will  ultimately 
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be  withdrawn  as  the  Mexican  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  improves. 

The  classes  of  commodities  affected  by  the  sus- 
pension order  are : 

Canned  meat;  certain  fresh,  dried,  and  canned 
fruits;  furniture  (wood  and  metal) ;  tanned  furs, 
fur  wearing  apparel;  bags,  wallets,  and  purses  (of 
or  containing  leather)  ;  cut  diamonds ;  glass  and 
crystal  wares;  jewelry;  refrigerators;  certain 
wearing  apparel  and  hosiery ;  coated  cotton  cloth ; 
velvets ;  carpets ;  certain  cosmetics ;  wines  and  al- 
coholic beverages;  Kraft  paper  and  cardboard; 
advertisements;  catalogs  and  calendars  (but  not 
before  January  1,  1948)  ;  antiques;  certain  foun- 
tain pens  and  pencils;  radio  receivers,  phono- 
graphs, and  pianos ;  watches ;  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  busses. 

The  decree  establishing  increased  rates  of  duties, 
also  published  on  July  11,  will  become  effective  15 
days  from  that  date.  It  affects  the  following 
classes  of  commodities: 

Certain  preserved  fish,  including  codfish  and 
sardines ;  artificial  fibers  of  animal  origin ;  bever- 
age coloring  (sugar  base)  ;  unspecified  essential 
oils ;  copper,  including  electrolytic ;  lamps  and  lan- 
terns ;  locks  and  key  blanks ;  curtain  rods ;  calcium 
carbide ;  certain  buttons ;  cigaret  paper ;  trimmed 
felt  hats ;  machetes ;  motorcycles. 

Details  as  to  the  list  of  commodities  subject  to 
suspension  and  the  list  subject  to  duty  increases 
will  shortly  be  obtainable  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  any  of  its  field  offices. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Ecuador 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ecuador, 
L.  Neftali  Ponce,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  July  11, 1947.  For  texts  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Ambassador's  remarks,  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  573  of  July  11, 1947. 
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LLIED-SWEDISH  ACCORD  ON  GERMAN  EXTERNAL  ASSETS, 
OOTED  GOLD,  AND  RELATED  MATTERS 


y  Seymour  J.  Rubin 


Recently  the  Swedish  Government  gave  -final  approval  to 
the  Allied-Swedish  accord  of  July  18,  1946,  on  the  general 
subject  of  German  assets  in  Sweden  and  published  it  as  an 
official  document.  This  action  makes  possible  the  publication 
in  the  Bulletin  of  these  documents,  together  with  a  com- 
mentary. 


The  recent  ratification  by  Sweden  of  the  Allied- 
wedish  accord  provides  an  opportunity  for  plac- 
ig,  in  an  over-all  setting,  the  German-assets 
ttlements  which  have  been  negotiated  with  Swit- 
rland  and  with  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  discussions 
ith  Spain  and  Portugal.1  The  settlements  have 
'so  included  the  hotly  contested  issue  of  gold 
moved  by  the  Germans  from  the  occupied  coun- 
ies  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Those  accords 
ready  reached  have  been  criticized  from  both 
ies  on  the  ground  that  the  Allies,  in  attempting 
,  reach  German  assets  within  the  territory  of 
utral  countries,  were  overstepping  international 
w  and  violating  neutral  rights,  and  on  the  ground 
at  the  settlements  have  been  unduly  respectful 
1  the  claims  of  the  neutrals,  have  not  adequately 
larshaled  German  assets  abroad  for  reparation 
fd  other  similar  purposes,  and  have  not  ade- 
nately  provided  for  international  security. 


At  the  conclusion  of  active  hostilities  in  Europe, 
I  e  Allies  were  faced  with  a  problem  arising  out  of 
lie  presence  within  neutral  countries  of  large 
bcks  of  German  holdings.2  These  holdings  had 
tjen  a  source  of  great  concern  to  the  Allies  during 
lie  period  of  the  war.  German  foreign-exchange 
Ivvs,  enacted  almost  immediately  after  Hitler's 
Pendancy    to    power    in    1933    and    reinforced 
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shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  had 
effectively  mobilized  all  German  foreign  resources 
for  the  purposes  of  the  German  state.  "Legiti- 
mate" business  holdings  were  not  merely  a  source 
of  economic  strength  to  the  Germans  but  were 
often,  in  fact,  footholds  for  espionage,  propa- 
ganda, and  similar  activities.  The  recent  I.  G. 
Farben  indictment  is  an  example  of  the  integra- 
tion of  the  German  military  and  economic  systems. 
During  wartime,  steps  were  taken  to  diminish  the 
danger  from  this  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain 
Blocked  Nationals  was  first  issued  on  July  17, 1941. 
The  danger  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  recog- 
nized in  the  resolutions  of  the  Kio  de  Janeiro  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  of  January  1942. 
These  were  in  turn  supplemented  by  the  resolutions 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Systems  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Control,  held  in  Washing- 
ton during  June  and  July  of  1942.  The  American 
republics  thus  instituted  an  active  and  cooperative 
program,  designed  to  hold  in  check  those  danger- 
ous hemispheric  influences.     Other  measures  were 


1  The  Swiss-Allied  accord  has  beeu  released  and  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1946,  p.  1101. 

2  The  approximate  estimated  value  of  these  holdings  in 
the  principal  European  neutrals,  as  of  1946,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Switzerland  $250,000,000,  Sweden  $105,310,800, 
Spain  $90,000,000,  Portugal  $27,000,000. 
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also  aimed  at  suppression,  to  the  extent  possible,  of 
the  economic  potential  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  case  of  the  neutral  countries,  these  pro- 
grams resulted  in  a  series  of  war  trade  agreements, 
under  which  the  Allies  negotiated  with  the  neutrals 
limitations  on  neutral  trade  with  Germany  and 
Japan  and  gradually  persuaded  them  to  take  action 
directed  toward  the  blocking  of  German  and  Jap- 
anese assets  within  neutral  territory.  These  agree- 
ments of  necessity  recognized  the  difficulties  of  the 
neutral  positions,  their  dependence  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  with  Germany,  the  threat  to  the 
neutrals  posed  by  the  early  German  and  Japanese 
military  successes  and  the  requirements  of  inter- 
national law  in  time  of  war.  As  a  consequence  of 
continuous  wartime  discussions,  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties in  Europe  found  blocking  regulations,  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  efficacy,  in  all  of  the  important  neu- 
tral countries;  and  the  problem  of  postwar  dispo- 
sition of  the  German  and  Japanese  assets  thus 
blocked  was  raised. 

II 

The  problem  was  considered  at  Potsdam.    The 
Berlin  protocol  provided  for  the  partial  payment 
of  reparations  from  "appropriate  German  external 
assets."    In  this  connection,  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
nounced its  claims  with  respect  to  reparations  to 
all  German  external  assets  except  those  located  in 
Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  east- 
ern Austria ;  and  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  renounced  their  claims  with  respect  to 
assets  located  in  the  named  countries.     To  imple- 
ment the  Berlin  protocol,  the  Allied  Control  Coun- 
cil for  Germany  enacted,  on  October  30,  1945,  the 
now  well-known  Law  No.  5,  which  vested  in  the 
Allied  Control  Council  title  to  German  assets  ex- 
terior to  Germany,  except  those  in  France,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  (and  dominions)  and  such  Allied  coun- 
tries as  might  later  be  excepted.3    In  Paris,  at  the 
Reparation  Conference  held  by  representatives  of 
18  Allied  nations,  it  was  agreed  on  January  14, 
1946,  that  German  assets  within  the  territories  of 
the  signatory  countries  would  be  applied  against 
the  reparation  claims  of  those  countries  and  that, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France,  German  assets  in 

3  Bulletin  of  Feb.  24, 1946,  p.  283. 

*  "The  Paris  Agreement  on  Reparation  from  Germany" 
by  John  B.  Howard,  Bulletin  of  June  16, 1946,  p.  1023. 
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the  neutral  countries  should  be  mobilized  and  ap 
plied  to  reparation  payments.  The  Paris  repa 
ration  agreement  also  provided  that  the  thre 
Allied  countries  should  attempt  to  recover  froi 
the  neutral  nations  gold  received  by  them  froi 
Germany — gold  which  had  been  looted  by  tbi 
country  from  the  nations  she  had  occupied.4 

Pursuant  to  those  pronouncements,  negotiatioi 
were  begun  in  Washington  in  March  1946  betwee 
representatives  of  Switzerland,  on  the  one  ham 
and  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  tl 
United  States  on  the  other. 

Ill 

The  issues  involved  in  the  discussions  with  tl 
neutrals  were  beyond  doubt  both  complex  an 
controversial.  The  question  of  international  la 
was  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  On  one  han 
was  the  argument  that  Law  No.  5  and  the  Par 
reparation  agreement  could  have  no  extraterr 
torial  effect  and  could  give  neither  to  the  Allii 
represented  nor  to  the  Allied  Control  Council  f< 
Germany  any  rights  to  or  control  over  Germs 
assets  within  the  territory  of  third  and  neutr 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  arg 
ment  that  the  Allied  Control  Council  for  Germar 
was  the  duly  constituted  and  legally  acting  goven 
mental  authority  in  Germany ;  that  laws  affectii 
the  property  abroad  of  nationals  of  the  country  e 
acting  such  laws  had  on  various  occasions  be< 
recognized  as  having  jurisdictional  effect  with 
the  country  where  the  assets  were  located ;  that  tl 
legal  question  was  primarily  one  of  whether  tl 
country  in  which  the  assets  were  located  would  co 
sider  the  laws  as  being  consistent  with  its  ov 
public  policy ;  and  that  the  argument  in  favor 
such  a  determination  by  the  neutrals  was,  in  tl 
present  instance,  compelling. 

The  rule  of  law  thus  appeared  (on  the  Alh 
argument)  to  be  dependent  on  the  public  poli 
of  the  country  where  it  was  sought  to  apply  t 
law— as  for  example,  in  United  States  recogniti* 
of  Russian  decrees  in  the  Litvinov  cases.  T 
Allies  thus  sought  to  explore  the  questions  of  pu 
lie  policy  and  international  morality.  On  the 
issues  the  Allied  argument  was  largely  based  on  t 
simple  proposition  that  German  assets,  where^ 
located,  should  respond  to  the  reparation  claii 
of  those  who  had  been  injured  by  Germany.  Pre 
erty  within  Germany  was  subject  to  reparati 
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laims,  and  a  person  owning  a  German  factory 
ocated  in  that  country  might  well  have  the  output 
f  that  factory  or  the  plant  itself  utilized,  against 
eichsmark  compensation,  for  reparation  pur- 
>oses;  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  in  justice  why 
he  German  living  in  Germany  and  owning  a  plant 
a  Switzerland  should  be  in  a  more  fortunate  posi- 
ion  than  the  German  living  in  Germany  with  a 
•lant  in  Germany  itself.5  Had  Germany  been 
ompelled  to  pay  a  stated  amount  in  acceptable 
oreign  exchange  as  reparation,  the  tax  burden 
ould  have  fallen  on  internal  and  external  German 
ssets — unless  such  assets  were  hidden.  Foreign- 
xchange  assets  are  not  immune  from  national 
eeds ;  indeed,  the  contrary  might  well  seem  to  be 
rue. 

In  addition,  it  was  argued  that  a  security  prob- 
im  was  encountered  with  respect  to  German 
roperty  outside  of  Germany.  Property  in  Ger- 
iany  could  be  supervised  by  the  authorities  there 
i  control.  Property  outside  of  Germany  should 
e  similarly  supervised,  particularly  in  view  of 
le  demonstrated  integration  of  the  German 
oreign  holdings  with  the  Nazi  plans. 
By  and  large,  the  security  elements  of  this  argu- 
lent  were  accepted  by  the  neutrals.  The  necessity 
3r  supervision  of  German  holdings  existent  at 
le  time  of  German  defeat  was  recognized;  that 
ach  holdings  should  be  liquidated  was  easily 
greed.  The  basic  questions  to  be  settled  between 
ie  Allies  and  the  neutrals,  so  far  as  they  related 
)  German  property  in  the  neutral  countries,  re- 
rived  themselves  into  the  two  issues  of  (1)  the 
?ency  and  the  method  by  which  the  liquidation  of 
lese  holdings  was  to  be  accomplished;  and  (2) 
ie  distribution  of  the  proceeds.  The  first  of  these 
as  primarily  a  security  problem ;  the  second,  one 
f  the  reparation  claim  versus  other  claims  ad- 
inced  by  the  neutrals. 

IV 

The  method  by  which  both  these  problems  were 
indled  in  the  Allied-Swedish  accord  was  largely 
redetermined  by  the  nature  and  resolution  of  the 
gal  issues  involved.  On  one  side  the  Allies  had 
aintained  (1)  the  full  authority,  as  the  governing 
pdy  in  Germany,  of  the  Allied  Control  Council 
>r  Germany;  (2)  the  validity  of  legislation  en- 
;:ted  by  the  Allied  Control  Council  vesting  in  it 
|tle  to   German   external   assets;    and    (3)    the 
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principle  that  a  third  country  in  whose  territory 
such  assets  were  located  should,  under  principles 
of  comity,  recognize  the  effect  of  such  legislation 
with  respect  to  assets  in  those  countries,  in  the 
absence  of  compelling  reasons  of  public  policy  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  presence  of  sound  reasons  in 
the  reparation  concept  to  the  affirmative.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Swedish  Delegation  maintained 
that,  regardless  of  the  authority  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Council  within  Germany,  German  legislation, 
by  whomever  enacted,  could  not  be  recognized  as 
affecting  in  any  manner  property  physically  lo- 
cated within  Sweden.  The  legal  argument  was 
interesting  but  destined,  obviously,  not  to  be  re- 
solved short  of  submission  to  an  impartial  author- 
ity. For  a  variety  of  reasons,  submission  of  the 
matter  to  arbitration  was  felt  not  to  be  the  best 
solution.  The  settlement  which  was  finally 
reached  was  therefore  shaped  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  the  determination  of  the  legal  issues  in 
favor  of  either  the  Allies  or  Sweden.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  this  inability  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting legal  positions,  and  agreement  on  the 
desirability  of  reaching  an  accord,  are  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  shape  of  the  final  settlement. 

The  procedure  to  be  used  in  the  control  and  dis- 
position of  the  German  assets  involved  was,  from 
the  Allied  point  of  view,  the  issue  in  connection 
with  which  the  problem  of  security  arose.  It  was 
agreed  from  the  outset  that  the  German  assets  in 
Sweden  (of  Germans  in  Germany  or  subject  to 
repatriation)  would  be  liquidated.  The  problem 
was  therefore  one  of  the  agency  through  which  liq- 
uidation would  be  achieved  and  the  manner  in 
which  such  liquidation  would  be  carried  forward. 

On  the  Allied  side  it  was  contended  that  a  num- 
ber of  safeguards  with  respect  to  disposition  of 
the  properties  should  be  written  into  the  agreement 
itself  and  that  the  disposition  of  these  properties 
should  be  effected  by  an  agency  which  was  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Allies.  With  respect  to  the 
safeguards,  the  Allied  position  was  largely  accepted 
by  the  Swedish  Delegation :  the  settlement  as  fin- 
ally concluded,  for  example,  contained  the  require- 
ment that  due  regard  would  be  paid  to  "world 
security  interests,  especially  the  interest  of  elimi- 


*It  will  be  noted  that  the  term  "German  assets  in 
Sweden"  is  used  throughout  to  refer  to  assets  in  Sweden 
of  Germans  in  Germany  or  subject  to  repatriation  to 
Germany. 
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nating  completely  all  forms  of  German  control 
and  economic  influence".  Sales  were  to  be  made 
to  non-German  nationals  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
were  to  be  public  sales,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

With  respect  to  the  agency  which  was  to  effect 
the  liquidation  of  the  German  assets,  however,  the 
view  of  the  Swedish  Delegation  prevailed  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.    Fundamentally,  the  dif- 
ficulty in  this  regard  was  the  basic  legal  divergence. 
The  Swedish  Delegation  maintained  a  logical  po- 
sition in  stating  that,  since  they  considered  that 
the  Allies  had  no  title  to  the  German  assets  in 
Sweden,  liquidation  should  be  by  a  wholly  Swedish 
agency.    The  Allied  position,  of  course,  was  based 
on  a  different  legal  premise,  which,  however,  was 
in  a  sense  weakened  by  the  excellent  record  already 
established  by  the  agency  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment— the  Foreign  Capital  Control  Office  (Flykt- 
kapitalby ran)— which  had  been  in  charge  of  this 
program.   This  agency,  whose  operations  had  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Swedish 
Delegation,  had  been  established  more  than  a  year 
before  the  negotiations  began.    It  had  established 
a  record  of  maintaining  extremely  good,  although 
informal,  liaison  with  the  Allied  missions  in  Stock- 
holm.   The  administration  of  the  FCCO  lent  con- 
siderable emphasis  and  weight  to  the  Swedish  con- 
tention that  the  Swedish  interest  in  the  elimination 
of  dangerous  German  influence  coincided  with  the 
interest   of  the   Allies.    Further   emphasis   was 
added  to  this  point  of  view  by  the  fact,  known  at 
the  time,  that  Sweden  was  to  apply  for  membership 
in  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  result  of  these  facts,  most  of  which  were  not 
present  in  the  case  of  the  previous  negotiations  with 
Switzerland,  the  settlement  provided  for  liquida- 
tion of  the  German  assets  in  Sweden  through  the 
agency  of  the  Foreign  Capital  Control  Office. 
The  "procedure  already  informally  established  be- 
tween the  FCCO  and  the  Allied  Missions  in  Stock- 
holm" was  to  be  continued  as  previously  "as  a 
means  of  exchanging  information  regarding  the 
discovery  and  liquidation  of  German  property  and 
affording  mutual  assistance  in  this  program." 

It  was  recognized  at  the  time  that  agreement 
on  these  lines  was  a  concession  to  the  Swedish  point 
of  view.  The  points  previously  mentioned  were 
felt,  however,  to  be  strongly  persuasive,  and  there 
was  some  argument  that  the  purposes  of  the  Allies 
could  actually  be  more  adequately  performed  if 
responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  program, 
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with  Allied  consultation,  were  vested  in  the  Swec 
ish  Government. 

The  legal  situation  also,  to  a  considerable  ej 
tent,  predetermined  the  solution  finally  worke 
out  for  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Gei 
man  assets  in  Sweden.     On  the  basis  of  the  Swec 
ish  legal  theory,   the   Allies,   whether   in  the: 
capacity  as  trustees  for  the  signatories  to  the  Par 
reparation  agreement  or  as  representatives  of  tl 
Allied  Control  Council  for  Germany,  had  no  leg 
claim  to  the  proceeds  of  such  property.    From  tl 
Allied  point  of  view,  the  entire  proceeds  of  sue 
property,  subject  to  debatable  Swedish  claim 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  Allied  purpose 
A  third  nonlegal  but  highly  important  point  w: 
the  fact  that  a  bargain  had  previously  been  strut 
in  the  Swiss  negotiations  involving  the  equal  di 
tribution  of  the  proceeds  between  the  Allies  on  tl 
one  hand  and  the  Swiss  on  the  other- 
Here,  too,  the  effort  was  to  reach  an  agreeme; 
which  was  substantively  satisfactory  rather  th\ 
to  argue  out  legal  points  of  view  which  were  di 
metrically  opposed  and  which  could  hardly  ha' 
been  reconciled  within  any  feasible  period  of  tin. 
The  result  was  a  distribution  of  monies  which  ga, 
to  the  Allies,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  sum  whi; 
was  equal  approximately  to  75  percent  of  t 
estimated  value  of  the  German  assets  in  Swed< 
At  the  same  time,  the  Allies  agreed  with  the  Go 
ernment  of  Sweden  that  except  for  the  150  milh 
kronor  allocated  by  Sweden  to  assist  in  preventii 
disease  and  unrest  in  Germany,  the  other  sui 
which  Sweden  pledged  were  to  be  regarded 
contributions  by  that  Government  toward  reco 
struction  and  rehabilitation.    The  result  thus  pi 
served    the    Swedish    points    of    principle    b 
achieved  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  arranj 
ment  for  the  Allies. 

The  technique  employed  was  the  setting  up 
three  separate  sources  of  funds : 

(1)  Sweden  agreed  to  furnish  the  sum  of 
million  kronor  to  the  Intergovernmental  Comm 
tee  on  Refugees  for  the  purpose  of  the  rehabili 
tion  and  resettlement  of  nonrepatriable  victims 
German  action. 

(2)  The  sum  of  75  million  kronor  was  to 
made  available  by  the  Swedish  Government 
pursuing  its  policy  of  participating  in  the  work 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  and  according 
to  be  allocated  among  the  nations  signatory  tot 
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iris  reparation  agreement.  It  was  agreed  that 
icisions  upon  allocation  would  be  made  "after 
changes  of  views  with  the  Allies  acting  on  behalf 
those  countries  and  with  favorable  consideration 
their  views." 

(3)  It  was  agreed  that  "The  disposition  of  the 
oceeds  of  the  German  assets  in  Sweden,  after 
taring  against  certain  Swedish  claims,  will  leave 
balance  which  shall  be  considered  to  be  150 
illion  kronor.  To  assist  in  preventing  disease  and 
irest  in  Germany,  this  sum  of  150  million  kronor 
11  be  made  available  in  a  special  account  with  the 
vedish  Riksbank  to  be  used  for  financing  such 
irchases — in  Sweden  or  in  any  other  market — of 
sential  commodities  for  the  German  economy 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Swedish  Gov- 
timent  and  the  Allies."  Under  these  arrange- 
mts,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
e  United  Kingdom,  having  governmental  re- 
onsibilities  in  Germany,  would  draw  their  share 
the  total  amounts  made  available  from  Sweden 
tirely  out  of  this  latter  150-million-kronor  ac- 
unt.  The  Government  of  France  would  do  so 
o,  but  partially.  Giving  effect  to  the  approxi- 
ite  allocations  made  under  the  terms  of  the  Paris 
oaration  agreement,  this  arrangement  would 
;an  that  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
m  would  not  share  in  the  75  million  kronor  made 
ailable  by  Sweden  for  reconstruction  purposes, 
t  that  this  amount  would  be  distributed  among 
ler  countries  signatory  to  the  Paris  reparation 
reement. 

rhe  Swedish  Delegation  had,  first  of  all,  ex- 
2ssed  its  willingness  to  make  a  contribution  both 
the  refugee  organizations  and  toward  the  re- 
lstruction  of  the  devastated  areas.  It  had  fur- 
>r  been  agreed  that  a  150-million-kronor  balance 
German  assets  in  Sweden  could  be  anticipated, 
t  it  was  argued  that  this  sum  should  be  held  for 
'uture  German  government.  By  pointing  out 
■  governmental  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
:  Allies  in  Germany,  the  Allied  Delegations  per- 
ided  the  Swedish  Delegation  that  this  sum 
!»uld  forthwith  be  turned  over  to  the  Allies — but, 
v  Swedish  Delegation  maintained,  to  the  Allies 
the  Government  of  Germany,  not  as  reparation 
|imants.  The  Allies,  however,  were  bound  by 
i  reparation  agreement  concluded  at  Paris,  to 
I;  tribute  all  receipts  of  German  assets  in  the 
ilitral  countries  as  reparation. 
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The  difficulty  was  resolved,  and,  for  Allied  pur- 
poses, most  receipts  from  Sweden  were  counted  as 
reparation  proceeds.  Under  the  Paris  reparation 
agreement,  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom were  to  receive  28  percent  each  of  the  proceeds 
of  German  external  assets ;  France  was  to  receive 
16  percent  of  this  category  of  property.  If,  thus, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  took 
their  entire  share  from  the  150  million  kronor  ear- 
marked for  Germany,  and  if  France  partially  so 
satisfied  its  16-percent  interest,  the  remaining 
amount  of  75  million  kronor  would  be  left  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  other  reparation-claimant 
countries.  The  Allies  having  occupation  responsi- 
bilities could  utilize  the  funds  to  defray  expendi- 
tures which  would  otherwise  be  made  in  Germany ; 
while,  vis-a-vis  the  other  reparation  claimants,  the 
funds  so  received  would  be  counted  as  reparation 
receipts. 

Thus: 


50,  000,  GOO  kronor 

75,  000,  000  kronor ' 
150, 000,  000  kronor ( 

275,  000,  000  kronor 


to  Intergovernmental 

Committee  on  Refugees 
for  IARA7  countries 
earmarked  as  German  funds 
for  German  costs 


The  United  States  share  (28  percent)  of  German 
external  assets,  applied  to  the  figure  of  225  million 
kronor,  was  63  million  kronor,  as  was  the  United 
Kingdom  share,  so  that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  absorbed  126  million  kronor 
which  was  taken  entirely  from  the  earmarked 
"Germany"  150-million-kronor  figure.  The 
French  share  (16  percent)  of  the  225-million- 
kronor  figure  was  36  million  kronor.  Of  this,  14 
million  kronor  was  to  be  taken  from  the  earmarked 
"Germany"  fund.  The  result  was  to  leave  the 
other  kronor  funds  freely  available  for  distribu- 
tion among  IARA  members  who  did  not  have  oc- 
cupation responsibilities  and  who  would  have  been 
unable  to  utilize  funds  particularly  for  German 
costs. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  agreement 
preserved  both  the  logic  upon  which  the  Swedish 
Delegation  felt  itself  able  to  turn  over  an  addi- 
tional 150  million  kronor  to  the  Allies  and  the 


8  225,000,000  kronor  calculated  as  reparation  receipts  by 
Allies. 

T  Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency,  which  was  established 
by  the  Paris  reparation  agreement. 
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obligation  of  the  Allies  to  distribute  all  external- 
assets  receipts  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
worked  out  at  the  Paris  Reparation  Conference.  In 
total,  there  was  to  be  received  by  the  Allies  (or  for 
purposes  to  which  the  Allies  had  pledged  receipts) 
275  million  kronor  (about  77  million  dollars)  as 
against  an  estimated  378  million  kronor  of  German 
assets  in  Sweden.  The  complexities  of  the  settle- 
ment, arising  out  of  differing  underlying  prin- 
ciples, thus  did  not  prevent  a  fairly  clear-cut  result 
and  one  which  meant  that  an  amount  equal  roughly 
to  three  quarters  of  the  value  of  the  estimated  Ger- 
man assets  in  Sweden  was  delivered  for  repara- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  similar  ends. 


On  the  other  principal  question  of  looted  gold, 
which  was  discussed  during  the  course  of  these 
negotiations,  little  or  no  difficulty  was  encoun- 
tered.8 The  Swedish  Delegation  stated  from  the 
outset  that  the  policy  of  Sweden  was  to  restitute 
gold  which  had  been  purchased  by  Sweden  from 
Germany  and  which  had  been  looted  by  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  countries  occupied  by  them.  It 
was  agreed  from  the  outset  that  any  gold  removed 
by  Germany  from  the  occupied  areas,  on  whatever 
pretext  or  through  whatever  method,  would  be 
considered  as  having  been  looted.  Discussions  on 
the  gold  question  were  therefore  reduced  merely  to 
the  technical  question  of  identification  of  the  gold 
transferred  by  Germany  to  Sweden  during  the 
course  of  the  war  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  occupied  countries.  The  books  on  both  sides 
were  opened  and,  as  a  result,  agreement  was 
reached  that  the  Swedish  Government  would 
restitute  "all  gold  acquired  by  Sweden  and  proved 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  Germans  from  occupied 
countries,  including  any  such  gold  transferred  by 
the  Swedish  Eiksbank  to  third  countries."  On 
the  basis  of  evidence  then  available  the  Swedish 
Government  agreed  to  restitute  the  amount  of 
7,155  kilograms  of  fine  gold,  and  it  was  also  agreed 


8  Public  declarations  of  Allied  policy  on  this  point  were 
made  in:  the  Inter-Allied  Declaration  on  Axis  Acts  of 
Dispossession,  issued  in  January  1943 ;  the  Declaration  on 
Looted  Gold,  issued  in  February  1944 ;  resolution  VI  of  the 
United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  at 
Bretton  Woods;  and  various  inter-American  resolutions. 

'  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals,  or 
"black  list",  was  terminated  July  9, 1946. 
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that  any  further  claims  by  the  governments  of  th 
occupied  countries  or  their  banks  of  issue  were  t 
be  presented  before  July  1, 1947. 

VI 

Other  aspects  of  the  accord  included : 

(a)  Provision  for  indemnification  of  the  Gei 
man  owners  concerned,  in  German  currency,  fc 
the  property  to  be  liquidated  or  disposed  of  und( 
the  accord; 

(b)  Provision  for  the  continuation  of  proc< 
dures  established  by  the  Swedish  law  of  June  2 
1945,  for  the  restitution  of  any  looted  propert 
located  in  Sweden ; 

(c)  Provision  for  cooperation  between  Swede 
and  the  Allied  authorities  in  any  further  invest 
gations  of  German  assets  held  outside  of  Swedt 
but  through  the  medium  of  Swedish  nationals  i 
Swedish  institutions; 

(d)  Provision  for  the  expedition  of  such  ste; 
as  yet  remained  to  be  taken  for  the  repatriate 
to  Germany  of  dangerous  Germans ;  and 

(e)  Provision  that  "In  any  sales  or  liquidatio 
the  interests  of  non-German  foreign  nationals  w 
be  protected  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  sap 
manner,  whether  direct  or  indirect  interests  ai 
involved,  as  those  of  Swedish  nationals,  on  co- 
dition  of  reciprocal  treatment  in  the  country 
those  nationals." 

On  the  Allied  side,  commitments  included  tl 
promise : 

(a)  To  give  nondiscriminatory  protection 
the  property  in  Germany  of  nationals  of  friend 
foreign  states  and  to  make  provision  for  equitat 
compensation  in  Germany  with  respect  to  remova 
and  other  disposition  of  such  property  by  t! 
Alllied  authorities  in  the  three  zones  of  Gerraai 
occupied  by  them; 

(&)  To  admit  an  official  Swedish  Delegation 
visit  the  three  Allied  zones  of  Germany  and  to  i 
spect  properties  in  which  Swedish  nationals  hi 
a  substantial  ownership  interest ;  and 
-  (e)  That  the  "black  list"  would  not  be  continu 
on  an  unofficial  or  advisory  basis 9  and  that  t 
United  States  would,  at  the  earliest  possible  da 
unblock  Swedish  holdings  in  the  United  States  a 
cording  to  procedures  to  be  worked  out  by  Am* 
ican  and  Swedish  officials.  (An  unblocking  pi 
cedure  has  now  been  in  effect  since  March  18, 1941 
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VII 

The  Allied-Swedish  accord  on  German  external 
ssets  had  its  roots  in  the  economic-warfare  pro- 
ram  of  the  Allies  but  owed  its  creation  to  prin- 
ples  having  little  to  do  with  wartime  actions 
gainst  a  fanatic  and  ruthless  belligerent.  The 
story  of  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  accord 
;monstrates  the  fallacy  of  the  point  sometimes 
ade  that  the  Allies  forced  the  neutrals  into  the 
*ning  of  such  agreements.  Despite  the  extremely 
vergent  views  held  by  the  Allies  and  the  neutrals 
to  both  the  legal  status  of  the  Allies  and  their 
ethods,  the  accord  demonstrates  that  there  was 
ndamental  agreement  on  these  underlying  and 
*nificant  principles.  Sweden  emphasized  con- 
stently  throughout  the  discussions  her  full 
alization  of  the  significance  of  global  warfare 
d  her  willingness  to  cooperate  in  eliminating 
•ssible  plague  spots.  The  Allies  emphasized 
eir  respect  for,  and  indeed  reliance  upon,  civi- 
ed  principles  of  international  law  and  for  the 
*hts  of  neutrality.  The  accord  testifies  to  the 
ndamental  agreement  of  its  parties  on  the  points 
i)  that  the  countries  overrun,  devastated,  or  de- 
nted in  the  struggle  were  entitled  to  reparation 
d  restitution;  and  (2)  that  dangerous  German 
Idings  abroad  should,  in  the  interests  of  security, 
eliminated. 

Perhaps  the  program  exemplified  in  the  accord 
i  best  be  placed  in  its  setting  by  statement  of 
iat  it  is  not.  The  external-assets  program,  im- 
diately  after  German  surrender,  ceased  to  be 
,e  of  economic  warfare,  aimed  at  doing  as  much 
rm  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  war  potential,  and 
lame  a  positive  program  of  both  security  and 
)aration.  It  could  not  alone,  either  during  or 
er  actual  hostilities,  achieve  earth-shaking  con- 
[uences.  Attacks  upon  the  heart  of  Germany 
i  more  effect  during  hostilities  than  did  chop- 
ig  at  her  tentacles ;  and  it  may  freely  be  conceded 
it  the  liquidation  of  external  assets  was  not  of 
'  jor  consequence  except  in  relation  to  the  f unda- 
ntal  problems  of  security  and  reparation  within 
rmany.  Closely  allied  is  the  basic  desire  to 
ate  a  free,  democratic,  and  peaceable  Germany 
1  thus  to  reconstitute  Germany  as  envisaged  at 
tsdam. 

I^or  is  the  external-assets  program  aimed  at  the 
jdication,  for  all  time,  of  German  overseas 
I  dings.     Recognizing    that    German    holdings 
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in  Germany  are  for  good  reason  controlled, 
it  seeks  to  impose  controls  on  such  holdings 
abroad,  not  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Allies.  The  accord  recognizes  that  German  hold- 
ings in  Germany  are  subject  to  the  just  demands 
of  reparation  and  seeks  to  eliminate  the  possible 
windfall  to  the  German  who  holds  assets  abroad 
over  the  German  whose  property  is  in  Germany. 
This  settlement  is  not  an  attempt  to  bar  Germany 
from  the  world  of  international  trade;  nor  to 
categorize  all  Germans,  in  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  as  dangerous  Nazis;  nor  to  continue  the 
unhappy  economic  situation  in  which  a  defeated 
Germany  drains  the  resources  of  at  least  some  of 
the  occupying  powers.  The  extent  of  the  incon- 
sistency with  the  program  to  restore  German  self- 
sufficiency  is  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency  of  a 
reparations  program  and  is  measured  by  such  in- 
consistency as  may  exist  between  the  needs  of  a 
reconstituted  Germany  and  the  needs  of  Germany's 
devastated  neighbors. 

Thus  appraised,  it  may  be  reasonably  argued 
that  the  Allied-Swedish  accord  has  achieved  its 
major  purposes.  Machinery  is  provided  for  the 
liquidation  of  preexisting  German  holdings  in 
Sweden,  under  proved  liquidation  and  control  tech- 
niques, and  with  Allied-Swedish  cooperation  and 
interchange  of  information.  Substantial  sums 
have  been  obtained  for  the  refugees,  those  first  and 
most  desperate  victims  of  Hitler,  and  for  the  coun- 
tries which  have  been  devastated  and  depleted  in 
the  war  against  Germany.  German  nationals 
whose  property  is  thus  utilized  are  in  a  position 
to  obtain  compensation,  in  German  currency,  from 
their  own  Government;  this  plan  is  similar  to  the 
foreign-exchange  regulations  which  most  coun- 
tries now  find  necessary  to  protect  their  foreign- 
exchange  resources.  Although  German  holdings 
in  Sweden  as  of  January  1,  1947,  are  eliminated 
and  a  sum  equal  to  75  percent  of  their  value  will 
be  used  for  reparation  and  rehabilitation,  the  way 
is  left  open  for  the  building  of  future  credits  of 
the  sort  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  Germany 
which  will  not  have  to  be  supported  by  the  doles  of 
the  Allies. 

The  accord  with  Sweden,  traditional  exponent 
of  the  middle  way,  was  achieved,  moreover,  with- 
out acrimony  or  ill  feeling.  The  differences  in 
point  of  view  were  considerable,  and  no  attempt 

(Continued  on  page  168) 
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UNDERSTANDING  REACHED  BETWEEN  ALLIED 
AND  SWEDISH  GOVERNMENTS  ON  GERMAN 
HOLDINGS  IN  SWEDEN1 


Washington,  D.  C. 

July  18, 1946 
Gentlemen  :  Delegations  representing  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  on  the  one  hand  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Allies)  and  the  Government  of 
Sweden  on  the  other  hand  have  met  in  Washing- 
ton and  exchanged  views  on  questions  relative  to 
German  interests  in  Sweden  and  the  elimination 
of  any  possible  risk  of  those  interests  being  used 
to  support  renewed  German  aggression. 

Following  this  exchange  of  views,  and  in  re- 
affirmation of  their  mutual  support  of  these  eco- 
nomic security  objectives,  the  Swedish  and  Allied 
Delegations  have  arrived  at  the  following  under- 
standing : 

1.  (a)  The  Swedish  Government  confirms  its 
intention  to  pursue  a  program  of  economic  secur- 
ity by  the  elimination  of  German  interests  in 
Sweden. 

(&)  The  Swedish  Government  further  affirms 
that  the  Foreign  Capital  Control  Office  (Flykt- 
kapitalbyran  or  the  FCCO)  will,  for  this  purpose, 
continue  to  uncover,  take  into  control,  liquidate, 


lrThe  Allied  correspondence  as  quoted  by  the  Swedish 
Delegation  was  addressed  to  Justice  Emil  Sandstrom, 
Chief  of  the  Swedish  Delegation,  and  was  signed  on  be- 
half of  the  Allied  Governments  by  Seymour  J.  Rubin, 
Chief  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States;  by  Chris- 
tian Valensi,  Chief  of  the  French  Delegation;  and  by 
Francis  W.  McCombe,  Chief  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Swedish  correspondence,  as  quoted 
by  the  Allied  Delegation,  was  addressed  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  Allied  Delegations,  and  was  signed  by  Emil  Sand- 
strom, Chief  of  the  Swedish  Delegation.  Identical  let- 
ters were  exchanged  between  the  French,  British,  and 
American  Delegations  on  July  18,  1946.  The  letters  were 
exchanged  in  both  French  and  English,  both  texts  having 
equal  validity. 
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sell,  or  transfer  German  property,  that  the  pr< 
cedure  already  informally  established  between  tl 
FCCO  and  the  Allied  Missions  in  Stockholm  sha 
be  continued,  as  previously,  as  a  means  of  exchanj 
ing  information  regarding  the  discovery  and  liqu 
dation  of  German  property  and  affording  mutu 
assistance  in  this  program. 

2.  The  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Ge 
man  assets  in  Sweden,  after  clearing  against  a; 
tain  Swedish  claims,  will  leave  a  balance  whi< 
shall  be  considered  to  be  150  million  kronor.  rJ 
assist  in  preventing  disease  and  unrest  in  German 
this  sum  of  150  million  kronor  will  be  made  ava 
able  in  a  special  account  with  the  Swedish  Bil; 
bank  to  be  used  for  financing  such  purchases^ 
Sweden  or  in  any  other  market — of  essential  co; 
modities  for  the  German  economy  as  may  be  agre 
upon  between  the  Swedish  Government  and  t 
Allies.  Insofar  as  such  purchases  are  made  in  t 
Swedish  market  the  deliveries'  will  be  limited 
the  scarcity  of  available  supplies. 

3.  The  German  owners  concerned  shall  be  i 
demnified  in  German  money  for  the  property  whi 
has  been  liquidated  or  disposed  of  in  Sweden  pi 
suant  to  this  understanding.  For  this  purpose,  t 
competent  Swedish  authority  will  give  the  All 
the  necessary  details  with  regard  to  the  amoi 
realized  with  particulars  of  the  names  and  i 
dresses  of  the  German  owners,  and  the  Allied  f 
thorities  in  Germany  will  take  the  necessary  st( 
in  order  that  there  will  be  recorded  the  title  of  1 
German  owners  of  the  property  liquidated  to 
ceive  the  counter  value  thereof. 

4.  (a)  In  pursuance  of  its  policy  to  restiti 
looted  property,  the  Swedish  Government  will 
feet  restitution  to  the  Allies  of  all  gold  acqui) 
by  Sweden  and  proved  to  have  been  taken  by  | 
Germans  from  occupied  countries,  including  8 
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uch  gold  transferred  by  the  Swedish  Riksbank  to 
dird  countries.  Any  claims  by  Governments  of 
ie  occupied  countries  or  their  banks  of  issue  not 
resented  before  July  1,  1947  shall  be  considered 
)  be  barred. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  present  evidence,  subject 

>  further  checking,  it  is  assumed  that  the  gold 
ie  Swedish  Government  has  to  restitute  amounts 
)  7,155.32664  kilograms  of  fine  gold,  correspond- 
ig  to  the  quantity  of  gold  deriving  from  the 
ank  of  Belgium  which  was  acquired  by  the  Swed- 
h  Riksbank  and  which  is  to  be  restituted  in 
:cordance  with  the  foregoing. 

(c)  The  Allied  Governments  undertake  to  hold 
ie  Swedish  Government  harmless  from  any 
aims  deriving  from  transfers  from  the  Swedish 
iksbank  to  third  countries  of  gold  to  be  resti- 
ted  according  to  the  above  declaration. 

5.  Divergencies  on  the  interpretation  and  scope 
:  the  above  clauses  may,  if  the  four  Governments 

>  not  otherwise  agree,  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

6.  The  undersigned  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
mments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  France, 
id  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
jrthern  Ireland  state  that  insofar  as  the  pre- 
ding  provisions  are  concerned,  they  are  also  act- 
g  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  Albania,  Aus- 
ilia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Greece, 
dia,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  the 
itherlands,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Union  of  South 
Erica  and  Yugoslavia,  and  so  far  as  it  is  material, 
e  banks  of  issue  of  those  countries. 

7.  (a)  The  three  Allied  Governments  will  make 
rangements,  through  their  Missions  in  Stock- 
ing for  the  admission  of  an  official  Swedish  dele- 
tion which  will  be  permitted  to  visit  the  zones  of 
•rmany  in  charge  of  those  Governments,  and  to 
;pect  properties  of  corporations  in  which  Swed- 
i  nationals  have  a  substantial  ownership  inter- 
,  or  which  are  directly  owned  by  Swedish  na- 
zals.   The  inspection  and  other  activities  of  the 

;  egation  will  be  limited  only  by  general  require- 
nts  of  military  security  and  convenience,  and 

;  such  general  laws  and  regulations  as  are  ap- 

j cable  to  all  persons  travelling  in  Germany. 
[b)  It  is  the  intention  of  the  three  Allied  Gov- 
iments  to  give  non-discriminatory  protection  to 

j;  property  in  Germany  of  nationals  of  friendly 
eign  states,  including  property  of  corporations 
which  they  have  a  substantial  ownership  inter- 
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est.  Provision  will  be  made  for  equitable  compen- 
sation in  Germany  with  respect  to  removals  and 
other  dispositions  of  such  properties  by  the  Allied 
authorities  in  the  zones  of  Germany  occupied  by 
them. 

8.  The  Allied  Governments  will,  in  due  time,  re- 
quire Germany  or  the  future  German  Govern- 
ment to  confirm  the  provisions  of  this  understand- 
ing insofar  as  they  affect  German  property  in 
Sweden. 

9.  This  understanding,  together  with  the  fur- 
ther letters  exchanged  today,  shall,  except  where 
otherwise  provided,  take  effect  upon  approval  by 
the  Swedish  Riksdag. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 

Washington  D.C. 

July  18, 194.6 
Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  today's  date  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"During  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  have 
been  concluded  concerning  German  property  in 
Sweden,  you  advised  us  of  the  procedures  in  effect 
in  Sweden  for  the  restitution  of  property  located 
in  Sweden  which  was  looted  by  Germany  or  its 
nationals.  You  made  known  to  us  the  fact  that 
these  procedures,  as  established  by  Swedish  law 
of  June  29,  1945  (No.  520),  provide  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  method  by  which  victims  of  spolia- 
tion may  obtain  restitution  of  their  property  in 
Sweden. 

"We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  these 
procedures  which  we  have  confidence  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  will  continue.  In  this  connec- 
tion, you  will  recall  that  the  problem  of  locating 
looted  securities  was  discussed.  We  appreciate  the 
fact  that  your  Government  will  consider  sym- 
pathetically this  problem  and  such  procedures  as 
the  Allied  Governments  may  subsequently  propose 
to  you  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  location 
of  such  securities." 

I  confirm  that  the  above  law  will  continue  to  be 
in  force  for  the  time  being  but  that  it  will  expire 
on  July  1,  1947,  unless  extended.  I  also  confirm 
the  willingness  of  the  Swedish  Government  to  co- 
operate, in  particular,  in  locating  looted  securities 
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within  the  framework  of  Swedish  legislation  and 
within  the  limits  of  practical  possibilities. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 

Washington,  D.C. 

July  18, 194.6 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  today's  date  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"In  connection  with  the  understanding  we  have 
reached,  the  Allied  Delegations  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  Swedish  Government  conduct- 
ing investigations  of  German  assets  which  are 
held  outside  of  Sweden  by  or  through  Swedish 
nationals  or  institutions.  The  Allied  Delegations 
pointed  out  that  the  uncovering  of  such  assets  can 
only  take  place  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  Government  of  Sweden. 

"It  is  therefore  requested  that  the  Government 
of  Sweden  take  appropriate  action  through  census 
and  other  means  to  identify  such  German  assets 
as  may  be  held  outside  Sweden  by  or  through 
Swedish  nationals  or  institutions  and  to  make  this 
information  available  to  the  Allied  Governments." 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  my  Government  will 

take  steps  for  the  uncovering  of  such  property. 

Information  about  such  property  will  be  given  in 

the  way  foreseen  for  information  about  German 

property  in  Sweden. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 

Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 

Washington,  D.C. 

July  18,  me 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  today's  date  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"In  connection  with  the  understanding  we  have 
reached,  the  Allied  Delegations  requested  that  the 
Swedish  Government  take  all  appropriate  steps 
to  expedite  and  complete  the  repatriation  of  ob- 
noxious' Germans  now  in  Sweden. 

"In  this  connection,  the  Allied  Delegations  have 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  steps  already  taken." 

I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  Sweden  to  repatriate  as  soon  as  p< 
sible  such  Germans  as  are  determined  by  the  Gc 
ernment  of  Sweden,  after  appropriate  investij 
tion,  to  be  obnoxious. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Emtl  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 

Washington,  D.C. 

July  18, 1941 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowlec 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  today's  date  in  the  folk 
ing  terms : 

"In  connection  with  the  understanding  we  hi 
reached,  we  have  discussed  the  property  in  Swe( 
of  the  German  State  Railways.  We  understs; 
that  the  Swedish  Government  will  give  f avora 
consideration  to  the  question  of  putting  the  roll; 
stock  and  accessories  found  in  Sweden  of  the  G 
man  State  Railways  at  the  disposal  of  the  app 
priate  Allied  authorities." 

I  confirm  our  understanding  on  this  subject. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegatio\ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July  18, 194 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowle 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  today  in  the  follow 
terms : 

"In  connection  with  the  understanding  we  h 
reached,  it  has  been  agreed  that,  pending  the  < 
elusion  of  multilateral  arrangements,  to  whic 
is  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to  invite  the  Swe( 
Government  to  adhere,  and  pending  the  deci: 
of  the  Swedish  Government  regarding  partic 
tion  in  such  arrangements,  no  German-owned 
ent  in  Sweden  shall  be  sold  or  otherwise  tr 
f erred  for  a  period  of  three  months  from  tod 
date  or  such  further  period  as  may  then  be  agi 
except  where,  after  notice  to  the  Allies,  it  is  fc 
appropriate  to  sell  patent  rights  as  part  of 
sale  of  a  German-controlled  enterprise. 

"We  have  also  discussed  the  problems  ari 
out  of  German  trademarks  and  copyrights. 
Allied  Governments  contemplate  that  inte 
tional  discussions  may  also  take  place  with  res 
to  these  matters,  with  the  objective  of  estab 
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ig  by  agreement  general  policies  with  a  view  to 
iminating  certain  German  trademarks  and  to 
aking  freely  available  to  the  community  such 
erman  copyrights  as  have  special  value.  Pending 
ie  making  of  multilateral  arrangements  and  the 
icision  of  the  Swedish  Government  regarding 
irticipation  in  such  arrangements,  it  is  hoped 
tat  the  Swedish  Government  will  not  take  any 
:tion  which  would  preclude  their  adherence  to  a 
)licy  consistent  with  such  arrangements." 

In  connection  with  the  first  paragraph  of  your 
tter,  I  confirm  the  understanding  stated  with 
ference  to  the  disposition  of  German-owned 
itents  in  Sweden. 

As  to  German  trademarks  and  copyrights,  I 
iall  not  fail  to  bring  your  suggestions  to  the  at- 
ntion  of  my  Government. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July  18, 1946 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
ceipt  of  your  letter  of  today  in  the  following 
rms: 

"In  connection  with  the  understanding  we  have 
ached,  the  Allied  Governments  wish  to  state  that 
ey  reserve  their  claims  with  respect  to  German 
icial  property  in  Sweden,  such  as  the  German 
Ration  building,  its  contents,  and  so  forth." 

I  shall  not  fail  to  bring  your  statement  to  the 
lowledge  of  my  Government. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Emu,  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July  18, 1946 
Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
ceipt  of  your  letter  of  today's  date  in  the  follow- 
g  terms: 

"In  connection  with  the  understanding  we  have 
lached,  we  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  Allied 
bvernments,  without  awaiting  the  conclusion  of 
iiese  discussions,  but  in  recognition  of  the  under- 
ilinding  reached  with  respect  to  the  liquidation 
>l  German  interests,  have  eliminated  the  'black 
its',  inter  alia,   so   far   as   Sweden   or   known 
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Swedish  nationals  are  concerned.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Allied  Governments  to  continue  the 
'black  lists'  on  an  unofficial  or  advisory  basis." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  your  statement  and  I  shall 
not  fail  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  Govern- 
ment. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July  18, 1946 
Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  today  in  the  following 
terms : 

"In  connection  with  the  understanding  which 
we  have  reached,  the  subject  of  Swedish  repre- 
sentation in  Germany  was  discussed. 

"We  may  confirm  to  you  that  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  Allied  Governments  have  this 
matter  under  consideration  and  that  it  is  hoped 
that  satisfactory  arrangements,  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  necessities  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Germany,  can  in  due  course  be  worked  out 
on  an  overall  basis." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  your  statement  and  I  shall 
not  fail  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  Govern- 
ment. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July  18, 1946 
Dear  Justice  Sandstrom:  We  have  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  today  in 
the  following  terms : 

"In  connection  with  the  understanding  we  have 
reached,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  on  behalf  of  my 
Government  that  in  the  elimination  of  German  in- 
terests in  Sweden  and  the  liquidation,  sale,  or 
transfer  of  German  property,  and  in  approving  the 
transferees,  the  following  principles  and  practices, 
inter  alia,  apply  and  will  continue  to  be  observed : 

"1.  Due  regard  will  be  paid  to  world  security 
interests,  especially  the  interest  of  eliminating  com- 
pletely all  forms  of  German  control  and  economic 
influence ;  to  the  interests  of  the  national  economy ; 
and  to  the  obtaining  of  the  highest  possible  prices. 
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"2.  Sales  will  be  made  to  non-German  nationals 
and,  when  practicable,  will  be  public  sales,  except 
in  cases  where  the  assets  are  acquired  by  the  Swed- 
ish Government. 

"3.  In  any  sales  or  liquidation,  the  interests  of 
non-German  foreign  nationals  will  be  protected 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner,  whether 
direct  or  indirect  interests  are  involved,  as  those 
of  Swedish  nationals,  on  condition  of  reciprocal 
treatment  in  the  country  of  those  nationals. 

"4.  The  FCCO  will  inquire  into  the  bona  fides 
of  liens  and  claims  against  German  property,  par- 
ticularly those  which  arose  immediately  prior  to 
or  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

"5.  German  property  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
understanding  shall  include  all  property  owned  or 
controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  person  or 
legal  entity  of  German  nationality  inside  of  Ger- 
many, or  subject  to  repatriation  to  Germany,  other 
than  persons'  whose  case  merits  exceptional  treat- 
ment." 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  principles  which  you 
have  stated. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Seymour  J  Rubin 
Chief  of  Delegation  of  United  States 

Christian  Valensi 
Chief  of  French  Delegation 

Francis  W  McCombe 
Chief  of  Delegation  of  United  Kingdom 

Washington,  D.C. 

July  18, 1946 

Dear  Justice  Sandstrom  :  We  have  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  today  in 
the  following  terms : 

"I  am  authorized  to  make,  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment, the  following  statement. 

"The  Swedish  Government  in  pursuing  its  pol- 
icy to  participate  in  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  has  in  connection  with  the  un- 
derstanding we  have  reached  found  it  appropriate 
to  make  the  following  contributions : 

"1.  The  Swedish  Government  will  make  avail- 
able 50  million  kronor  to  the  Inter-Governmental 
Committee  on  Refugees  for  use  in  rehabilitation 
and  resettlement  of  non-repatriable  victims  of 
German  action. 

"You  may  rest  assured  that  my  Government, 
while  reserving  its  decision  as  to  the  manner  in 
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which  the  funds  will  be  made  available,  will  use  it 
best  efforts  to  make  the  funds  available  as  soon  a 
possible  and  in  such  manner  as  to  best  carry  out  th 
aims  of  the  Committee. 

"2.  The  Swedish  Government  will  further  mak 
available  75  million  kronor,  which  it  will  allocate 
among  countries  party  to  the  Paris  Agreement  oi 
Reparations.  Decisions  upon  allocation  will  h 
made  after  exchanges  of  views  with  the  Allies  act 
ing  on  behalf  of  those  countries  and  with  f  avorabL 
consideration  of  their  views. 

"There  will  also  be  consultation  between  tb 
Swedish  Government  and  each  of  the  countrie 
which  may  receive  credit  for  any  part  of  this  sun 
as  regards  the  extent  to  which  or  manner  in  whicl 
benefit  from  its  share  shall  be  applied  either  in  th 
remission,  reduction  or  extension  of  any  existin; 
or  future  credit  with  Sweden  of  each  such  countrj 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed  between  each  sue] 
country  and  Sweden." 

We  are  pleased,  on  behalf  of  the  Inter-Goverri 
mental  Committee  on  Refugees  and  the  countrie 
signatory  to  the  Paris  Reparation  Agreement,  fc 
note  the  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  Govern 
ment  of  Sweden.  We  shall  not  fail  to  bring  you 
statements  on  these  subjects  to  their  knowledge 
Accept  [etc.] 

Seymour  J  Rubin 
Chief  of  Delegation  of  United  States 

Christian  Valensi 
Chief  of  French  Delegation 

Francis  W  McCombe 
Chief  of  Delegation  of  United  Kingdom 

Washington,  D.  C 

July  18, 19^6 

Dear  Justice  Sandstrom:  We  have  the  hono 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  today  i 
the  following  terms : 

"With  regard  to  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  th 
understanding  concerning  German  assets  i 
Sweden  contained  in  the  letters  exchanged  todaj 

1  wish  to  recall  that  the  Swedish  Government  ha 
been  able  to  make  the  engagement  in  paragrap 

2  on  the  ground  that  the  proceeds  of  the  liquids 
tion  are  German  property  and  may  be  used  a 
payment  for  deliveries  of  commodities  for  Gei 
many  in  conformity  with  the  Swedish  clearing 
legislation,  provided  compensation  is  given  to  th 
owner. 
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"It  is  understood  that  the  Russian  Government 
,s  no  claim  to  use  the  German  assets  in  Sweden 
r  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  zone." 

We  understand  that  your  statement  is  not  in- 
aded  to  affect  the  arrangements  described  in 
ragraphs  2  and  3  of  our  understanding  dealing 
th  the  disposition  of  Germany  assets  in  Sweden 
d  the  indemnification  of  the  German  owners. 
We  may  confirm  to  you  that,  pursuant  to  the 
)tsdam  Protocol,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  waived  any 
um  to  German  assets  in  Sweden  for  itself  or  for 
e  zone  in  Germany  in  its  charge. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Seymour  J  Rubin 

Chief  of  Delegation  of  United  States 
Christian  Valensi 

Chief  of  French  Delegation 

Francis  W  McCombe 

Chief  of  Delegation  of  United  Kingdom 

Washington,  D.C. 

July  18, 1946 
Gentlemen:  In  connection  with  the  under- 
lining we  have  reached,  I  have  the  honor  to 
■afirm  to  you  my  agreement  to  recommend  to  my 
ivernment  that  it  should  take  steps  with  a  view 
putting  at  the  disposal  of  the  three  Allied  Gov- 
nnents,  for  purposes  of  relief,  the  proceeds  of 
operty  found  in  Sweden  which  belong  to  victims 
Nazi  action  who  have  died  without  heirs. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 

Washington,  D.C. 

July  18, 1946 
I  oar  Justice  Sandstrom  : 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let- 
•  of  today  with  respect  to  the  property  in  Sweden 
persons  who  have  died  as  a  result  of  Nazi  action 
id  left  no  heirs,  and  to  hope  that  the  proceeds  of 
jis  property  will  be  made  available  in  the  manner 
scribed  in  your  letter. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Seymour  J.  Rubin 
Chief  of  Delegation  of  United  States 

Christian  Valensi 
Chief  of  French  Delegation 

Francis  W.  McCombe 
Chief  of  Delegation  of  United  Kingdom 
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Washington,  D.C. 

July  18, 1946 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  today  in  the  following 
terms : 

"In  connection  with  the  paragraph  in  the  letters 
exchanged  today  dealing  with  looted  gold,  we  wish 
to  confirm  to  you  our  understanding  that,  in  view 
of  the  evidence  already  produced  and  checked,  no 
further  claim  will  be  presented  to  Sweden  by  the 
Governments  signatory  to  the  Paris  Reparation 
Agreement  or  their  banks  of  issue  with  regard  to 
any  gold  acquired  by  Sweden  from  Germany  and 
transferred  to  third  countries  prior  to  June  1, 
1945." 

I  shall  not  fail  to  bring  your  statement  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  Government. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 

Washington,  D.C. 
July  18, 1946 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  today's  date  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"In  connection  with  the  understanding  reached 
today,  we  raised  the  problem  of  having  access  to 
the  files  of  the  German  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Sweden. 

"You  stated  that  the  Government  of  Sweden  will 
disclose  to  the  representatives  of  the  Allies  any 
information  contained  in  the  files  of  the  German 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  may  be  relevant  to 
the  objectives  of  our  understanding. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  which  were  made  available  to 
the  German  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  furnished 
by  the  German  Government  or  its  agents,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sweden  is  requested  sympathetically 
to  consider  the  suggestion  that  it  should  accord- 
ingly treat  that  proportion  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
liquidation  as  a  German  asset." 

I  confirm  the  statement  regarding  the  files  of 
the  German  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Your  request 
regarding  its  assets  will  be  given  full  examination. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Sioedish  Delegation 
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Letter  from  Justice  Sandstrom  to  Mr.  Rubin 

Washington,  D.C. 
July  18, 19J0 

Dear  Me.  Rubin  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  today  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"In  connection  with  the  coming  into  effect  of 
the  understanding  we  have  reached,  I  am  author- 
ized to  state  that  the  United  States  of  America 
will  at  the  earliest  possible  date  thereafter  un- 
block the  Swedish  holdings  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  procedure  to  be  worked  out  by  offi- 
cials of  that  country  and  Swedish  officials." 

Accept  [etc.] 

Emil  Sandstrom 
Chief  of  Swedish  Delegation 


Allied-Swedish  Accord  on  German  External  Assets- 

Continued  from  page  161 

was  made  to  disguise  or  becloud  such  differeno 
as  remained  after  discussion.  But  on  both  sid 
the  effort  was  to  reach  a  solution  which  would  1 
just  and  workable.  The  accord  was  on  both  sid 
a  compromise,  but  in  the  best  and  noninvidio 
sense  of  that  word.  And  in  solving—not  pe 
fectly  but  reasonably— a  problem  which  mig 
have  been  the  source  of  much  argument,  and  in 
doing  through  the  means  of  full  and  unreserv 
discussion,  it  may  be  also  that,  in  a  context  broad 
than  the  German  external-assets  problem,  t 
accord  has  contributed  its  bit  to  that  world  seci 
ity  which  is  vital  to  the  world's  well-being. 
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kCILITIES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION 


Leo  G.  Cyr 


During  the  war  the  United  States  Army  devel- 
;d  and  operated  958  airports  and  air  bases  out- 
e  the  continental  United  States  at  a  cost  of 
932,331,056.  The  United  States  Navy  devel- 
,jd  and  operated  113  airports  and  naval  air  bases 
li  cost  of  $930,000,000.  Air-navigation,  commu- 
ations,  and  weather  facilities  installed  by  the 
jmy  Airways  Communications  Service  (AACS) 
i  other  branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy  repre- 
[ted  a  national  investment  of  $250,000,000. 
rtunately,  they  also  represented  a  pool  of  facili- 
i5  that  were  already  placed  and  quickly  available 
i  postwar  use  by  civilian  air  services. 
/Vith  the  end  of  the  war  the  requirements  of  non- 
:  itary  flying  began  to  command  attention.  The 
srnational  need  for  integrated  service  and 
Indardized  equipment  led  the  Air  Coordinating 
mmittee  to  adopt  measures  to  salvage  these  war 
lets  for  civil  use. 

)ne  measure  dealt  with  the  return  of  surplus 
ports  to  the  foreign  countries  in  which  they 
;re  located,  under  the  terms  of  previous  agree- 
nts  or  other  disposal  arrangements.  Kecog- 
ing  the  fact  that  improvements  made  on  re- 
ined airports  would  in  many  cases  be  useful 
[the  international  operations  of  United  States 
1  foreign  air  carriers,  the  Committee  directed 
t  January  1946  that  an  endeavor  be  made  to  ob- 
i  i  assurances  from  returnee  governments  making 
ih  airports  available  to  United  States  carriers 
>'.  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  it  being  understood 
1 1  the  exercise  of  commercial  traffic  rights  at 
ih  airports  would  be  covered  by  intergovern- 
'  tttal  air-transport  agreements.  The  purpose  of 
I  program  was  to  insure  that  in  the  event  re- 
i  ned  airports  were  opened  to  civilian  use,  United 
>  tes  civil  aircraft  would  be  accorded  as  favorable 
latment  there  as  the  civil  aircraft  of  any  other 
lion,  including  those  of  the  returnee  govern- 
int.  The  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner 
[nerally  has  obtained  these  assurances.  He  also 
Jiorms  the  foreign  government  as  a  matter  of 
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record  of  the  expenditures  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  such  airports. 

The  second  measure  was  directed  at  salvaging 
air-navigation,  communications,  and  weather  fa- 
cilities. In  November  1945  the  Air  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  counted  258  installations  of  United 
States  military  equipment  that  should  remain  in 
situ  for  purposes  of  civil  aviation.  They  were  lo- 
cated in  68  foreign  countries.  It  was  apparent 
that  most  of  these  installations  would  have  to  be 
declared  surplus  to  military  requirements.  Seek- 
ing to  earmark  and  localize  this  great  stockpile  for 
civil  use,  the  Committee  devised  a  form  of  service 
agreement  to  be  negotiated  with  foreign  govern- 
ments in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property.  Under  the  terms  of  the  standard  form, 
the  United  States  Government  transfers  title  to 
air-navigation,  communications,  and  weather  fa- 
cilities in  consideration  of  the  contracting  govern- 
ment's promise  to  maintain  and  operate  them 
at  their  present  or  some  other  agreed  location 
in  accordance  with  standards  adopted  by  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  The 
United  States  Government  also  agrees  to  transfer 
one  year's  supply  of  maintenance  parts  and  ex- 
pendable supplies  when  theater  stocks  permit  and 
to  assist  the  contracting  government  in  the  pro- 
curement of  needed  parts  and  supplies  thereafter. 
The  standard  form  contains  an  implied  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  train  personnel  in  the  technique  of  operating 
the  facilities.1 


1  The  standard  form  of  service  agreement  with  slight 
variations  has  been  concluded  with  Australia,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 
Negotiations  of  others  are  in  process.  Similar  and  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  the  continuance  in  operation 
of  surplus  United  States  facilities  have  been  made  with 
Belgium,  Canada,  Egypt,  India,  Iraq,  Newfoundland, 
New  Zealand,  and  Turkey. 
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By  March  1946  military  demobilization  was  in 
full  swing.  Many  useful  installations  in  foreign 
countries  had  to  be  placed  in  caretaker  status  for 
lack  of  operating  personnel.  In  an  effort  to  keep 
operational  those  facilities  which  were  known  to 
be  important  to  civil  aviation,  the  Air  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  sponsored  Executive  Order  9709, 
which  would  permit  the  military  owning  agencies 
to  transfer  air-navigation  and  communications  fa- 
cilities to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
and  weather  facilities  to  the  Weather  Bureau  for 
maintenance  and  operation,  including  the  inci- 
dental training  of  local  personnel,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  arrangements  for  their  permanent  oper- 
ation or  disposition.  The  order  was  issued  on 
March  29, 1946. 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee's  efforts  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  complete  disruption  of 
existing  military  facilities  and  systems  that  could 
serve  postwar  civilian  purposes.  Today  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  facilities  being  operated  at  inter- 
national airports  consists  of  United  States  surplus 
military  equipment.  To  this  extent  the  work  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  has 
been  made  easier.2 

The  convention  on  international  civil  aviation, 
formulated  at  Chicago  in  1944,  came  into  force  on 
April  4,  1947.  Forty-two  nations  have  now  ac- 
cepted the  convention.  Chapter  XV  of  the  con- 
vention provides  in  part  that  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ICAO  Council  the  facilities  of  a  member  state 
"are  not  reasonably  adequate  for  the  safe,  regular, 
efficient,  and  economical  operation  of  international 
air  services,  present  or  contemplated,  the  Council 
shall  consult  with  the  State  directly  concerned,  and 
other  States  affected,  with  a  view  to  finding  means 
by  which  the  situation  may  be  remedied,  and  make 
recommendations  for  that  purpose",  ".  .  .  the 
Council  may  agree  ...  to  provide  for  all  or  a 


2  The  Chicago  conference  drafted  international  standards 
and  recommended  practices  and  procedures  dealing  with 
communications  systems  and  air-navigation  aids,  air-traf- 
fic control,  aerodromes  and  ground  aids,  search  and  res- 
cue, and  meteorology.  ICAO  regional  meetings  in  Dublin, 
Paris,  Washington,  Cairo,  Melbourne,  Lima,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  have  reviewed  these  standards,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures in  their  application  to  the  requirements  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  European-Mediterranean,  Caribbean, 
Middle  East,  South  Pacific,  South  American,  and  South 
Atlantic  regions,  respectively.  Similar  meetings  will  be 
convened  in  respect  to  the  African-Indian  Ocean,  North 
Pacific,  and  Southeast  Asia  areas. 
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portion  of  the  costs",  and  "...  the  Council  m 
agree  to  provide,  man,  maintain,  and  adminisli 
any  or  all  of  the  airports  and  other  air  navigati 
facilities,  including  radio  and  meteorological  sei 
ices  required  in  its  territory  for  the  safe,  regul 
efficient  and  economical  operation  of  internatioi 
air  services  of  the  other  contracting  states  and  m> 
specify  just  and  reasonable  charges  for  the  use 
the  facilities  provided." 

Discussions  of  the  execution  of  ICAO's  respon 
bility  in  this  field,  held  in  the  First  Interim  1 
sembly  in  1946,  by  the  Council  throughout  the  ye 
and  by  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee,  served 
establish  the  United  States  position  that  IC^ 
should  not  undertake  directly  to  "provide,  mi 
maintain,  and  administer"  such  facilities,  1 
should  confine  its  activities  "to  provide  for  all 
a  portion  of  the  costs"  by  sponsoring  so-cal 
"joint  support  projects".  This  position  was  c: 
ried  by  the  First  Assembly  of  ICAO,  which  end 
May  27, 1947.  This  Assembly  passed  the  f ollowj 
resolution : 

"Financial  and  technical  aid  through  ICAO 
furthering  the  provision  of  air  navigation  f ac 
ties  and  services  adequate  for  the  safe,  regu] 
efficient  and  economical  operation  of  internatio5 
air  services  will  be  rendered,  under  the  terms! 
Chapter  XV  of  the  Convention,  in  accordance  w 
the  basic  principles  and  general  policy  laid  do 
in  Annex  1  to  this  Resolution ; 

"The  Council  will  draft  appropriate  amei 
ments  to  the  Convention  to  extend  explicitly 
provisions  of  Chapter  XV  to  include  areas 
undetermined  sovereignty,  the  high  seas  and 
territories  of  non-contracting  States." 

Annex  I  of  the  resolution  is  reproduced  bel 
It  contains  the  basic  principles  and  policies  wh 
will  be  followed  by  ICAO  and  interested  contri 
ing  states  in  such  "joint  support"  projects, 
large  number  of  such  projects  which  are  envisio 
over  the  next  few  years  and  the  multilateral 
proach  through  the  international  organizatior 
the  solution  of  these  problems  justify  full  qu( 
tion.  In  no  other  field  of  international  comn 
cial  endeavor  has  international  cooperation  o 
government  level  been  so  carefully  spelled  out. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  major  "j( 
support"  projects  have  been  completed.  First 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  weather  stations  ag 
ment,  under  which  11  nations  will  contributi 
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ash  or  in  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  13  ocean  wea- 
her  stations  in  the  North  Atlantic.3  Second  was 
he  contributions  by  six  states  to  the  Icelandic  Gov- 


ernment for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  a 
loran  station  at  Vik,  Iceland,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$60,000  a  year. 


LNNEX  1  OF  THE  RESOLUTION  PROVIDING  FOR  FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  AID 


lasic  Principles 

Financial  and  technical  aid  will  be  rendered  in  accord- 
nce  with  the  following  basic  principles : 

The  provision  of  financial  and  technical  aid  through 
'CAO  will  always  be  based  on  voluntary  actions  on  the 
art  of  contracting  States. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  through 
ts  Council,  is  the  responsible  international  body  to  evalu- 
te  the  adequacy  of  existing  air  navigation  facilities  and 
ervices,  to  ascertain  the  additional  requirements  for  the 
peration  of  international  air  services,  and  to  initiate 
xpeditious  action  towards  meeting  these  requirements. 

Financial  and  technical  aid  through  ICAO  will  aim  to 
rovide  air  navigation  facilities  and  services  adequate,  but 
o  more  than  adequate,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  inter- 
ational  air  services  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
stablished  and  taking  into  account  practices  recommended 
com  time  to  time,  pursuant  to  the  Convention, 
i  Pursuant  to  Article  28  of  the  Convention  a  contracting 
itate  is  responsible  for  establishing  within  its  own  terri- 
ory  air  navigation  facilities  and  services.  A  contract- 
ing State  will  exhaust  all  possibilities  of  arranging  di- 
ectly  for  the  provision  of  adequate  air  navigation  facili- 
'ies  and  services  before  applying  to  ICAO  for  aid. 

ICAO  will,  when  required,  initiate  collective  action  to- 
wards the  provision  of  necessary  facilities  and  services 
n  the  high  seas,  in  areas  of  undetermined  sovereignty, 
nd,  exceptionally,  in  the  territory  of  non-contracting 
States. 

ICAO  will  satisfy  itself  in  every  case  that  circumstances 
ctually  require  financial  and  technical  aid  through  the 
>rganization. 

The  rendering  of  financial  and  technical  aid  through 
(CAO  will  depend  upon  the  willingness  of  the  applicant 
itate  to  participate  and  co-operate  in  the  economical  pro- 
ision  of  required  facilities  and  services. 

ICAO  will  assure  contributing  States  that  their  funds 
jv'ill  be  expended  under  its  supervision  to  ensure  that  the 
ibjective  will  be  attained  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

Any  agreement  relating  to  financial  and  technical  aid 
through  ICAO  may,  in  principle,  provide  for  the  payment 
,  f  a  reasonable  charge  by  the  user  of  the  facilities  or  serv- 
ces  in  question,  such  charge  to  be  determined  in  accordance 
Vith  the  general  practice  of  the  contracting  States.  If 
i  he  benefit  derived  from  the  facilities  or  services  in 
question  is,  in  normal  practice,  granted  to  the  user  free 
>f  charge,  this  practice  may  provisionally  be  adopted  for 
projects  of  financial  and  technical  aid  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  contributing  States  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
io  be  determined  by  the  agreement. 
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ICAO  will  exert  every  effort  to  assist  a  supported  State 
to  exercise  its  rights  under  Article  75  of  the  Convention. 

General  Policy 

The  actions  of  the  Council  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
Chapter  XV  of  the  Convention  will  be  guided  by  the 
following  policy : 

Policy  Relating  to  Finance 

In  each  case  of  financial  and  technical  aid  the  Council 
will  consider  appropriate  methods  for  the  financing  of 
the  required  air  navigation  facilities  or  services,  but  in 
general  such  financing  will  be  furnished  collectively 
by  those  States  which  will  benefit  from  the  provided 
facilities  or  services. 

The  assessment  of  contributions  in  cash  or  kind  will  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  contributing  States,  the  sup- 
ported State  and  ICAO.  In  assessing  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  of  each  State,  account  will  be  taken  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  by  such  State. 

Land,  necessary  for  the  establishment  or  improvement 
of  a  facility  or  service  which  is  provided  by  the  supported 
State,  pursuant  to  Article  72  of  the  Convention,  will  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  its  share  of  the  contribution 
towards  the  provision  of  the  facility  or  service. 

Any  arrangement  made  for  the  grant  of  aid  may  in- 
clude provision,  compatible  with  Article  75  of  the  Con- 
vention, for  the  eventual  disposition  of  land,  buildings  and 
equipment  covered  by  the  arrangement. 

In  any  arrangement  made  for  the  grant  of  aid,  provision 
will  be  included  for  the  reimbursement  by  contributing 
States  to  ICAO  for  extraordinary  expenditures  incurred 
in  respect  of  investigations,  negotiations,  conferences,  and 
other  actions  incidental  to  the  implementation  of  the 
project. 

The  Council  will  have  at  its  disposal  an  emergency 
revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  finance  in 
cases  when  the  breakdown  of  an  essential  facility  or 
service  is  imminent.  Expenditures  from  this  fund  will 
be  reimbursed  by  the  contributing  States. 

The  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  facility  or 
service  provided  through  ICAO  in  the  territory  of  a  sup- 
ported State  will  insofar  as  possible  be  borne  by  that 
State.  Any  user  charges  imposed  by  the  supported  State 
will  be  levied  and  employed  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  under  which  the  facility  or  service  was 
provided  or,  in  default  of  this,  in  compliance  with  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  by  the  Council. 

No  customs  duties  or  other  levies  will  be  imposed  by 
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the  supported  State  on  equipment  and  materials  required 
for  the  construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of  a  facility 
or  service  provided  through  ICAO. 

Policy  Relating  to  the  Construction,  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance of  Air  Navigation  Facilities  or  Services 

Construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of  facilities  or 
services  by  persons  in  the  direct  employ  of  ICAO  will  only 
be  undertaken  in  a  most  exceptional  case  when  considera- 
tion of  efficiency  or  other  material  factors  dictate  such  a 
course  of  action. 

ICAO  will  maintain  a  list  of  technical  consultants 
selected  from  nominations  submitted  to  ICAO  by  contract- 
ing States  to  ensure  that  when  the  need  arises  there  may  be 
expeditious  provision  of  technical  advice  and  assistance. 

A  contract  for  the  execution  of  constructional  work  or 
for  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  a  facility  or  service 
with  funds  supplied  collectively  by  contributing  States 
through  ICAO  will  preferably  be  let  in  the  name  of  the 
supported  State.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  this 
is  not  practicable,  ICAO  may  employ  agents  which  will, 
under  ICAO  supervision,  make  all  necessary  arrangements, 
conduct  surveys,  negotiate  contracts,  and  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  the  construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of  the 
facility  or  service  in  question.  Such  agents  may  be  govern- 
ments, appropriate  organizations  or  individuals  acceptable 
to  the  governments  of  the  contributing  States  and  sup- 
ported State.  ICAO  may  in  exceptional  circumstances  let 
contracts  directly. 

Contracts  will  usually  be  let  by  competitive  tender  but 
the  letting  authority  will  retain  freedom  to  choose  that 
competitor  most  appropriate  to  execute  the  task  in  view 
and  will  not  be  bound  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

When  a  contract  is  let  in  the  name  of  the  government 
of  a  supported  State,  the  contributing  States  may  require 
that  ICAO  approval  be  given  prior  to  the  letting  of  the 
contract. 

Subject  to  considerations  of  efficiency  and  economy, 
personnel,  contractors,  labour,  and  materials  of  the  sup- 
ported State  will  as  far  as  possible  be  employed  or  utilized. 

Policy  Relating  to  Training  of  Personnel 

ICAO  will,  if  necessary,  assist  a  requesting  State  in  the 
training  of  its  nationals  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  air  navigation  facilities  and  services  either  by  arrange- 
ments with  an  agent  or  in  an  exceptional  case  by  its  own 
instructors.  Contracts  relating  to  training  will  be  let  in 
accordance  with  the  general  policy  laid  down  in  paragraphs 
three  and  six  on  policy  relating  to  the  construction,  oper- 


ation,  and   maintenance  of  air  navigation  facilities 
service. 

Such  aid  may  include : 

Training  as  an  integral  part  of  any  project  involvi: 
the  construction   or   the   operation   and   maintenance 
facilities  or  services  supported  by  aid  rendered  throu 
ICAO,  or, 

The  assignment  through  ICAO  of  instructors  to  provi 
training  in  the  territory  of  a  State  requesting  such  t 
sistance,  or, 

Training  outside  of  the  territory  of  the  State  request! 
such  assistance. 

Any  assistance  in  training  provided  under  the  terms 
Chapter  XV  of  the  Convention  by  the  government  of  a  Sta 
or  by  a  private  organization  will  be  conducted  in  the  nai 
of  ICAO  and  in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed 
ICAO. 

Policy  Relating  to  Questions  of  Procedure 

Before  consideration  by  the  Council  of  a  request  i 
financial  and  technical  aid  through  ICAO  such  request  \\ 
be  supported  by  documentation  in  justification,  reciti 
in  particular  such  action  as  has  been  taken  by  the  app 
cant  State  pursuant  to  paragraph  four  of  the  ba! 
principles. 

When  a  request  for  aid  has  been  submitted  by  an  app 
cant  State  and  the  Council  considers  that  aid  throu 
ICAO  may  be  necessary,  or  when  ICAO  is  taking  \ 
initiative  in  accordance  with  Article  69  of  the  ConventH 
the  Council  will  forthwith  bring  the  case  to  the  not] 
of  potentially  interested  contracting  States  and  inv 
their  comments,  to  be  submitted  within  a  specified  peri« 
Such  comments  will  refer  particularly  to  the  questi 
whether  or  not  the  State  is  prepared  to  participate  in 
scheme  of  joint  support  of  the  facilities  or  services 
question. 

The  Council,  after  investigations  including  if  necessa 
expert  examination  of  all  the  factors  pertinent  to  t 
application  for  aid,  will  pursue  the  consultation  wi 
interested  States,  and  if  desirable  will  call  a  conferee 
of  those  States  with  the  object  of  reaching  an  eai 
decision  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken. 

ICAO  will  ensure  that  all  interested  States,  including  t 
applicant  State,  will  be  kept  continuously  and  thorougl 
informed  of  all  matters  pertinent  to  the  project  and 
particular  the  applicant  State  will  be  given  an  opp> 
tunity  to  associate  itself  with  and  partake  in  any  inves 
gation  within  its  territory  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  t 
proceedings. 
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NITED  STATES  AIR  POLICY  COMMISSION  APPOINTED 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  18,  1947] 

The  President  established  on  July  18  a  tempo- 
iry  Air  Policy  Commission,  composed  of  private 
tizens,  to  assist  him  in  formulating  a  national 
olicy  on  aviation.  This  action  was  taken  upon 
le  recommendation  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
far,  Navy,  and  Commerce,  and  of  the  Air  Coordi- 
iting  Committee,  an  interagency  group  created  in 
eptember  1946  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
ent.  The  Air  Policy  Commission  has  been  re- 
aested  to  submit  its  final  recommendations  by 
anuary  1,  1948. 

The  following  are  being  asked  to  serve  on  the 
'ommission : 

Thomas  K.  Finletter,  New  York  City,  Chairman 

George  P.  Baker,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Vice  Chairman 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver 

Henry  Ford  II,  Detroit 

Arthur  D.  Whiteside,  New  York  City 

Texts  of  letters  sent  by  the  President  to  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  Air  Policy  Commission  and  to  the  Air 
Coordinating  Committee  follow : 

Dear  Mr. :  The  rapid  develop- 

lent  of  aviation  in  recent  years  has  made  many  of 
ur  former  concepts  out  of  date.  At  the  same  time, 
iere  exists  a  danger  that  our  national  security 
lay  be  jeopardized  and  our  economic  welfare  di- 
minished through  a  lowered  aircraft  production 
nd  a  failure  of  the  aircraft  industry  to  keep 
breast  of  modern  methods,  with  consequent  re- 
irding  of  the  development  of  air  transportation, 
'here  is  an  urgent  need  at  this  time  for  an  evalua- 
ion  of  the  course  which  the  United  States  should 
ollow  in  order  to  obtain,  for  itself  and  the  world, 
'ie  greatest  possible  benefits  from  aviation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  upon  the  recommen- 
ation  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy,  and 
Commerce  and  of  the  Air  Coordinating;  Committee, 

am  creating  a  temporary  Air  Policy  Commis- 
lion  to  make  an  objective  inquiry  into  national 
viation  policies  and  problems,  and  to  assist  me  in 
ormulating  an  integrated  national  aviation  pol- 
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icy.  Because  of  your  knowledge  of  our  national 
needs  and  our  industrial  capabilities,  as  well  as 
your  public-spirited  concern  for  the  national  wel- 
fare, I  ask  you  to  serve  on  this  Commission. 

The  Air  Policy  Commission  should  study,  among 
other  pertinent  aspects  of  the  problem,  such  ques- 
tions as  the  current  and  future  needs  of  American 
aviation,  including  commercial  air  transportation 
and  the  utilization  of  aircraft  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices ;  the  nature,  type,  and  extent  of  aircraft  and 
air  transportation  industries  that  are  desirable  or 
essential  to  our  national  security  and  welfare; 
methods  of  encouraging  needed  devolpments  in 
the  aviation  and  air  transportation  industry ;  and 
improved  organization  and  procedures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  will  assist  it  in  handling  aviation 
matters  efficiently  and  in  the  public  interest. 

The  final  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
must,  however,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one 
phase  of  aviation.  They  should  be  so  broad  in 
scope  and  purpose  that  they  will  assist  in  revising 
old  policies  and  in  framing  new  ones,  and  will  serve 
as  a  guide  for  formulating  a  carefully  considered 
national  air  policy. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  I  request 
the  Commission  to  complete  its  studies  in  time  to 
submit  its  final  recommendations  to  me  by  Janu- 
ary 1, 1948.  In  its  work  the  Commission  will  have 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee, 
which  has  been  making  detailed  studies  of  aviation 
policies  and  problems. 

Although  the  Commission  will  organize  its  own 
regular  staff  and  secretariat,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  provide  any  special  staff  assistance 
which  may  be  needed,  as  well  as  office  headquarters 
and  routine  administrative  services. 
Sincerely  yours, 
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Dear  Mr.  Norton  :  I  have  read  with  great  in- 
terest your  letter  of  June  16,  1947,  discussing  the 
present  condition  of  the  aircraft  manufacturing 
industry  and  recommending  that  I  appoint  a  board 
of  disinterested  citizens  to  study  the  relationship 
of  this  industry  to  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare. 

Your  recommendation  seems  to  me  well  taken. 
I  have,  therefore,  appointed  an  Air  Policy  Com- 
mission with  the  request  that  it  make  an  objective 
inquiry  into  our  aviation  policy  in  its  broadest 
aspects. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
to  me  dated  December  26,  1946,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Committee  was  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  aviation  policy  from  the  Governmental 
standpoint.  The  background  and  experience 
which  the  Committee  has  in  this  field  would  be 


of  material  assistance  to  the  Commission,  and 
am,  therefore,  requesting  that  you  send  me  yo 
report  for  its  use. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  fine  work  wl 
your  Committee  has  done  in  calling  to  my  at 
tion  the  present  condition  of  the  aircraft  indus 
and  in  carrying  forward  the  compilation  of 
ernment  aviation  policy. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Hon.  Garrison  Norton 

Chairman,  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
Department  of  State 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


rotocol  Relating  to  an  Amendment  to  the  Convention 
i  International  Civil  Aviation1 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  White  House,  July  11, 1947. 

0  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 

1  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
certified  copy  of  a  protocol,  dated  at  Montreal 
[ay  27,  1947,  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
mvention  on  international  civil  aviation. 

The  protocol,  embodying  a  proposed  amendment 
)  the  convention,  establishes  the  bases  upon  which 
Lembers  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
anization  shall  be  debarred  from,  and  may  be 
^admitted  to,  membership  therein. 

The  convention  on  international  civil  aviation, 
ormulated  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Conference  in  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  was 


ratified  by  me  on  August  6,  1946,  pursuant  to  the 
Senate  resolution  of  July  25,  1946,  and  came  into 
force  on  April  4,  1947.  It  is  now  in  force  with 
respect  to  43  countries,  including  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  also  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  the  protocol. 


(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State; 
(2)  certified  copy  of  protocol,  dated  at  Montreal  May  27, 
1&47,  relating  to  the  convention  on  international  civil 
aviation.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  10, 191+7. 
rhe  President, 

The  White  House: 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  the 
tonor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view  to 
ts  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the  advice 
md  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if  his 
udgment  approve  thereof,  a  certified  copy  of  a 
jrotocol,  dated  at  Montreal  May  27, 1947,  relating 
,o  the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation. 

The  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
ivas  formulated  at  the  International  Civil  Avia.- 
;ion  Conference  in  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944, 
xnd  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval 
m  March  12,  1945  (S.  Exec.  A,  79th  Cong.  1st 
3ess.).  Advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  convention  was  given  by  the  Senate  on  July 
25, 1946,  and  the  convention  was  ratified  by  you  on 

July  27,   1947 


August  6,  1946.  It  came  into  force  on  April  4, 
1947,  and  at  the  present  date  is  in  force  with  respect 
to  43  countries,  including  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention  there  came 
into  being  the  permanent  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation Organization  (ICAO),  the  first  Assembly 
of  which  met  in  Montreal  from  May  6  to  June  27, 
1947.  At  that  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  one 
of  the  most  important  items  on  the  agenda  was 
the  bringing  of  ICAO  into  formal  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  as  a  specialized  agency  of 
the  latter  Organization. 

The  following  factors  were  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations : 

(1)  A  draft  agreement  of  relationship  between 


1  S.  Exec.  GG,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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THE   UNITED  NATIONS 

ICAO  and  the  United  Nations  was  approved  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1946,  subject,  however,  to  compliance  by 
ICAO  with  any  decision  of  the  General  Assembly 
regarding  the  Franco  Government  of  Spain. 

(2)  The  General  Assembly  on  December  12, 
1946,  had  adopted  a  resolution  recommending — 

that  the  Franco  Government  of  Spain  be  debarred  from 
membership  in  international  agencies  established  by  or 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations,  and 
from  participation  in  conferences  or  other  activities  which 
may  be  arranged  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  those  agen- 
cies, until  a  new  and  acceptable  government  is  formed  in 
Spain. 

(3)  As  a  signatory  of  the  convention  on  inter- 
national civil  aviation,  Spain  had  ratified  the  con- 
vention and  deposited  its  instrument  of  ratification 
thereof  on  March  5, 1947,  thereby  becoming  a  party 
to  the  convention,  upon  its  entry  into  force,  and  a 
member  of  ICAO. 

The  establishment  of  the  relationship  of  ICAO 
with  the  United  Nations  involved  a  question, 
therefore,  whether  Spain  should  be  expelled  from 
ICAO  in  order  to  comply  with  the  proviso  in  the 
draft  agreement  of  relationship,  or  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  a  member  of  ICAO  and  the  idea 
relinquished  of  relating  ICAO  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Since  the  convention  on  international  civil 
aviation  did  not  provide  for  expulsion  of  any  of 
its  members  from  ICAO,  it  was  decided  at  the 
first  Assembly  of  ICAO  that  amendment  of  the 
convention  was  necessary  so  as  to  make  possible 
the  debarment  of  Spain.  A  proposed  amendment 
setting  up  the  bases  for  debarment  and  readmission 
of  member  states,  together  with  the  question  of  the 
approval  of  the  draft  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  acceptance  of  the  condition  of 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  December  12, 
1946,  was  considered  initially  at  the  first  Assembly 
of  ICAO  by  a  Commission  of  the  Assembly,  and 
subsequently  at  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 

In  the  debates,  the  delegates  of  Argentina,  Ire- 
land, Portugal,  Switzerland,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  joined  Spain  in  opposition  to  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  convention  which  would 
enable  compliance  with  the  condition  in  the  draft 
agreement  of  relationship  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. Their  opposition  was  based  on  the  view 
that  ICAO  is  a  technical  organization  which 
should  not  be  subject  to  political  considerations  and 
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which  would  lose  its  effectiveness  if  politics  wc| 
permitted  to  interfere. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit 
Kingdom,  France,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Cana( 
and  a  number  of  other  governments  contend 
that  support  of  a  recommendation  of  the  Unit 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  affiliation  of  ICi! 
with  the  United  Nations  were  far  more  importa 
than  the  technical  advantage  of  retaining  Spain 
a  member  of  ICAO  and  not  having  a  relations!) 
agreement  between  ICAO  and  the  United  Natioi 

On  May  13,  1947,  at  the  third  plenary  meeti 
of  the  first  Assembly  of  ICAO,  there  was  adopt 
a  resolution  approving  the  agreement  of  relatic 
ship  between  ICAO  and  the  United  Nations  a 
acceptance  of  the  condition  imposed  by  the  Ge 
eral  Assembly  of  December  12,  1946,  with  resp( 
to  Franco  Spain.  The  resolution  was  carried 
a  vote  of  32  to  0  with  2  absences  (Spain  and  t 
Dominican  Republic) . 

A  second  resolution  approving  the  propos 
amendment  to  the  convention  was  adopted  by 
vote  of  27  to  3,  with  2  abstentions  and  2  absenci 
The  vote  was  as  follows : 

For  the  resolution :  the  United  States,  Austral: 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Chir 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Gree< 
Guatemala,  Iceland,  India,  Liberia,  Mexico,  t 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  t. 
Philippines,  Sweden,  Turkey,  the  United  Kin 
dom,  and  Venezuela. 

Against :  Ireland,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland. 

Abstained :  Argentina,  Union  of  South  Af ric 

Absent :  Dominican  Republic,  Spain. 

After  having  specified  that  the  protocol  wou 
come  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  the  twent 
eighth  instrument  of  ratification  is  deposited,  tl 
ICAO  Assembly,  on  May  16,  1947,  instructed  tl 
Secretary  General  to  draw  up  for  ratification 
protocol  of  amendment  to  be  signed  by  the  Pres 
dent  and  Secretary  General  of  the  Assembl 
Their  signatures  were  affixed  to  the  original  of  tl 
protocol  at  Montreal  on  May  27,  1947.  It  is  th 
protocol  of  which  a  certified  copy  is  enclosed  hen 
with. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
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TEXT  OF  PROTOCOL 


(Enclosure:  Certified  copy  of  protocol,  dated  at  Mont- 
real May  27,  1947,  relating  to  the  convention  on  interna- 
tional civil  aviation. ) 

The  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Obganization, 

Having  been  convened  at  Montreal  by  the  Interim 
Council  of  the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization,  and  having  met  in  its  First  Session  on 
May  6th  1947,  and 

Having  considered  it  advisable  to  amend  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Civil  Aviation  done  at  Chicago 
ra  December  7th  1944, 

Approved  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May  of  the  year  one 
:housand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  94  (a)  of  the  Convention  on 
international  Civil  Aviation  done  at  Chicago  on  Decem- 
Der  7th  1944,  the  following  proposed  amendment  to  the 
said  Convention  which  shall  be  numbered  as  "Article  93 
bis" : 

"Article  93  bis 

(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Articles  91,  92 
ind  93,  above, 

(1)  A  State  whose  government  the  General  Assembly 
)f  the  United  Nations  has  recommended  be  debarred  from 
membership  in  international  agencies  established  by  or 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations  shall 
Automatically  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  International 
Z!ivil  Aviation  Organization ; 

(2)  A  State  which  has  been  expelled  from  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  shall  automatically  cease  to  be  a 
nember  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
iinless  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at- 
aches  to  its  act  of  expulsion  a  recommendation  to  the 
contrary. 

(B)  A  State  which  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  as  a  result  of  the 
irovisions  of  paragraph  (A)  above  may,  after  approval 
)y  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  be  re- 
idmltted  to  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
ipon  application  and  upon  approval  by  a  majority  of  the 
Council. 

(C)  Members  of  the  Organization  which  are  suspended 
'rom  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  member- 
ship of  the  United  Nations  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the 
atter,  be  suspended  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Membership  in  this  Organization", 

i 

;   Specified  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May  of  the  year  one 

housand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven,  pursuant  to  the 

Provisions  of  the  said  Article  94  (a)  of  the  said  Conven- 

ion,  that  the  above  mentioned  amendment  shall  come  into 

luly  27,  1947 
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force  when  ratified  by  twenty-eight  Contracting  States, 
and 

Instructed  at  the  same  date  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  draw 
up  a  Protocol  embodying  this  proposed  amendment  and  to 
the  following  effect,  which  Protocol  shall  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  First  Assembly. 

Consequently,  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  action  of  the 
Assembly, 

The  present  Protocol  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by 
any  State  which  has  ratified  or  adhered  to  the  said  Con- 
vention. The  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  for  deposit  in  the  archives  of  the 
Organization ;  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization 
shall  immediately  notify  all  Contracting  States  of  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  ratification  ; 

The  aforesaid  proposed  amendment  of  the  Convention 
shall  come  into  force,  in  respect  of  the  States  which  have 
ratified  this  Protocol,  on  the  date  on  which  the  twenty- 
eighth  instrument  of  ratification  is  deposited.  The  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Organization  shall  immediately  notify 
all  the  States  parties  to  or  signatories  of  the  said  Con- 
vention of  the  date  on  which  the  proposed  amendment 
comes  into  force ; 

The  aforesaid  proposed  amendment  shall  come  into 
force  in  respect  of  each  State  ratifying  after  that  date 
upon  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  in  the  archives 
of  the  Organization. 

In  faith  whereof  the  President  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  First  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization,  being  authorized  thereto  by  the  As- 
sembly, sign  this  present  Protocol. 

Done  at  Montreal  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  May 
of  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  in 
a  single  document  in  the  English,  French  and  Spanish 
languages,  each  being  equally  authentic.  This  Protocol 
shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization ;  and  certified  copies  thereof 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  to  all  States  parties  to  or  signatories  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  done  at  Chicago 
on  December  7th  1944. 

Arthur  S.  Drakeford 
President  of  the  First  Assembly 
Albert  Roper 
Secretary  General  of  the  First  Assembly 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  present  document  is  a  full, 
true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Protocol  deposited  in  the 
Archives  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

Albert  Roper 
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Agreement  Approved  for  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  19] 

I  have  signed  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
approval  by  this  Government  of  the  trusteeship 
agreement  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  notify  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  this  agreement,  having  been  duly  ap- 
proved by  the  Security  Council  and  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, enters  into  force  as  of  this  date.  It  is 
the  intention  of  this  Government  to  carry  out  in 
full  the  obligations  toward  the  people  of  the  trust 
territory  and  toward  the  United  Nations,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  and 
chapters  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Under  article  12  of  the  trusteeship  agreement, 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  provisions  of 
this  agreement  in  effect  in  the  trust  territory.  This 
is  a  responsibility  which  falls  primarily  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.    In  order  to  assist 


the  Congress  in  this  task,  I  have  asked  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  to  prepare,  in  consultation  with  othe 
interested  departments,  suggestions  for  organi 
legislation  for  the  trust  territory.  It  is  expecte 
that  these  suggestions  will  be  ready  for  presents 
tion  to  the  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

With  my  letter  of  June  19, 1947,  to  the  Presider 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  th 
House  of  Representatives,  I  enclosed  a  letter  ac 
dressed  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of  State.1  Th: 
letter  set  forth  recommendations  which  were  agree 
upon  by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy,  an^ 
Interior  with  respect  to  the  future  administratis 
of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  trust  territory 
and  which  I  have  approved. 

Accordingly,  I  have  issued  an  Executive  orde 
terminating  military  government  in  the  trust  tei 
ritory  and  delegating  responsibility  for  civil  ad 
ministration  on  an  interim  basis  to  the  Navy  D( 
partment,  pending  transfer  to  a  civilian  depart 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Government  at  the  earlier 
practicable  date. 


PROVISIONS  FOR  INTERIM  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  TRUST  TERRITORY 


[Released  to  the  press  July  19] 

Whereas  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  trust  terri- 
tory) has  been  placed  under  the  trusteeship  system 
established  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  by 
means  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  agreement) ,  approved  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  on  April  2, 
1947,  and  by  the  United  States  Government  on  July 
18,   1947,  after  due  constitutional  process;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  is  designated  as  the 
administering  authority  of  the  trust  territory  and 
has  assumed  obligations  for  the  government 
thereof;  and 


1  Bulletin  of  June  29, 1947,  p.  1312. 

2  Ex.  Or.  9875  (12  Federal  Register  4837). 
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Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  establish  an  interin 
administration  of  the  trust  territory,  pending  th 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  by  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  f  utur< 
government  thereof : 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United  States,  i 
is  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  The  military  government  in  the  formei 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands  is  hereby  terminated 
and  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  civi 
administration  of  the  trust  territory,  on  an  in 
terim  basis,  is  hereby  delegated  to  the  Secretarj 
of  the  Navy. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall,  subject  tc 
such  policies  as  the  President  may  from  time  tc 
time  prescribe,  and,  when  appropriate,  in  collabo 
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tion  with  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
ederal  Government,  carry  out  the  obligations 
hich  the  United  States,  as  the  administering) 
ithority  of  the  trust  territory,  has  assumed  under 
e  terms  of  the  agreement  and  the  Charter  of  the 
nited  Nations :  Provided,  however,  that  the  au- 
ority  granted  to  the  United  States  under  Article 
of  the  agreement  to  close  any  areas  for  security 
asons  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
rticles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
ations  shall  be  applicable  to  such  closed  areas 
all  be  exercised  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
avy  and  the  Secretary  of  State:  And  Provided 
rther,  that  all  relations  between  departments  or 
;encies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  appro- 
bate organs  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect 
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to  the  trust  territory  shall  be  conducted  through 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  This  order,  subject  to  subsequent  modifica- 
tion, shall  be  effective  as  of  this  date  and  shall  re- 
main effective  until  a  designation  is  made  of  the 
civilian  department  or  agency  which  is  to  have 
permanent  responsibility  for  the  government  of 
the  trust  territory. 


The  White  House 
July  18, 1947 


rovision  for  U.S.  Membership  in  the  International 
ef ugee  Organization 1 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
ves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
sembled,  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
accept  membership  for  the  United  States  in  the 
iternational  Eefugee  Organization  (hereinafter 
ferred  to  as  the  "Organization"),  the  constitu- 
m  of  which  was  approved  in  New  York  on  De- 
mber  15,  1946,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
nited  Nations,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
e  United  Nations :  Provided,  however,  That  this 
ithority  is  granted  and  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
ess  of  the  acceptance  of  membership  of  the 
nited  States  in  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
mization  is  given  upon  condition  and  with  the 
servation  that  no  agreement  shall  be  concluded 
i  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  no  action  shall 
;  taken  by  any  officer,  agency,  or  any  other  person 
id  acceptance  of  the  constitution  of  the  Organi- 
tion  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
nited  States  shall  not  constitute  or  authorize  ac- 
:>n  (1)  whereby  any  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
settled  or  resettled  in  the  United  States  or  any 
its  Territories  or  possessions  without  prior  ap- 
•oval  thereof  by  the  Congress,  and  this  joint 
solution  shall  not  be  construed  as  such  prior  ap- 
oval,  or  (2)  which  will  have  the  effect  of  abro- 
iting,  suspending,  modifying,  adding  to,  or  super- 
ding  any  of  the  immigration  laws  or  any  other 
ws  of  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  designate  from  time 
to  time  a  representative  of  the  United  States  and 
not  to  exceed  two  alternates  to  attend  a  specified 
session  or  specified  sessions  of  the  general  council 
of  the  Organization.  Whenever  the  United  States 
is  elected  to  membership  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee, the  President  shall  designate  from  time  to  time, 
either  from  among  the  aforesaid  representative 
and  alternates  or  otherwise,  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  and  not  to  exceed  one  alternate  to 
attend  sessions'  of  the  executive  committee.  Such 
representative  or  representatives  shall  each  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $12,000  per  annum,  and  any  such  alternate 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  annum,  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  the  President  may  specify,  except 
that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  officer  of  the  United  States  who  is 
designated  as  such  a  representative  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  such  compensation. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  to  the  Department  of  State — 

(a)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $73,325,000  for  the 

1  Public  14G,  SOth  Cong.,  a  law  Providing  for  Membership 
and  Participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  and  Authorizing  an  Appropriation 
Therefor. 

* 
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fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1947,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  Organization  (consisting  of  supplies, 
services,  or  funds  and  all  necessary  expenses  re- 
lated thereto)  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
article  10  of  the  constitution  of  the  Organization; 
and 

(b)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $175,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1947,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  payment  of — 

(1)  salaries  of  the  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives and  alternates  provided  for  in  section 
2  hereof,  and  appropriate  staff,  including  per- 
sonal services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended;  and 

(2)  such  other  expenses  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  deems  necessary  to  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  activities  of  the  Organiza- 
tion :  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  section  7 
of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945, 
and  regulations  thereunder,  applicable  to  ex- 
penses incurred  pursuant  to  that  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  (b)  (2). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sums  from  the  appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  section  3  may  be 
transferred  to  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Government  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  such  paragraph,  and  such  sums 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  obligations 
and  expenditures  of  the  department,  agency,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  organizational  unit 
thereof  concerned,  and  without  regard  to  sections 
3709  and  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(U.S.C.,  1940  edition,  title  41,  sec.  5,  and  title  31, 
sec.  529). 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Organization,  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  independent  establishment  of 
the  Government  (upon  receipt  of  advancements  or 
reimbursements  for  the  cost  and  necessary  ex- 
penses) may  furnish  supplies,  or  if  advancements 
are  made  may  procure  and  furnish  supplies,  and 
may  furnish  or  procure  and  furnish  services,  to 
the  Organization :  Provided,  That  such  additional 
civilian  employees  in  the  United  States  as  may  be 
required  by  any  such  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
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pendent  establishment  for  the  procurement  ^ 
furnishing  of  supplies  or  services  under  this  su 
section,  and  for  the  services  of  whom  such  depar 
ment,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  is  cor 
pensated  by  advancements  or  reimbursemen, 
made  by  the  Organization,  shall  not  be  counted  : 
civilian  employees  within  the  meaning  of  sectk 
607  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945,  i 
amended  by  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employe 
Pay  Act  of  1946.  When  reimbursement  is  ma< 
it  shall  be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the  depar 
ment,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  coi 
cerned,  either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  a 
count  utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  s\ 
appropriate  appropriation  fund,  or  account  whk 
is  current  at  the  time  of  such  reimbursement. 

Sec.  5.  During  the  interim  period,  if  any,  b 
tween  July  1,  1947,  and  the  coming  into  force  ( 
the  constitution  of  the  Organization,  the  Secretaj 
of  State  is  authorized  from  appropriations  mac 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  section  3,  to  mai 
advance  contributions  to  the  Preparatory  Coe 
mission  for  the  International  Refugee  Organize 
tion,  established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  date 
December  15,  1946,  between  the  governments  sif 
natory  to  the  constitution  of  the  Organization,  at 
rate  of  not  to  exceed  one-twelfth  per  month  of  tl 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Organizatic 
contemplated  by  paragraph  (a)  of  section  3  hereo 
Such  advance  contributions  to  the  said  Prepars 
tory  Commission  shall  be  deducted  from  the  sai 
contribution  to  the  Organization  for  the  first  fiscs 
year  as  provided  in  paragraph  6  of  the  said  agre< 
ment.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b 
of  section  4  of  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  aj 
plicable,  respectively,  to  such  advance  contribi 
tions  and  to  the  procurement  and  furnishing  c 
supplies  and  services  to  the  said  Preparatory  Con 
mission. 

Approved  July  1,  1947. 

Confirmation  of  Willard  L.  Thorp 

The  Senate  on  July  16,  1947,  confirmed  th 
nomination  of  Willard  L.  Thorp,  now  Assistar 
Secretary  of  State  for  economic  affairs,  to  serv 
concurrently  and  without  additional  compensatio 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  o 
America  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  o 


the  United  Nations. 
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merican  Educators  Appointed  for 
INESCO  Summer  Seminar 

[Released  to  the  press  July  14] 

Six  American  educators  will  attend  the 
NESCO  Seminar  on  Education  for  Inter- 
itional  Understanding,  it  was  announced  on 
jly  14  by  the  Department  of  State.  The  semi- 
lr  will  be  held  in  Paris  this  summer  from  July 
1  through  August  30,  under  the  direction  of 
toward  E.  Wilson  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
>r  International  Peace.  Through  the  courtesy 
:  the  French  Ministry  of  Education,  the  seminar 
ill  be  held  at  the  Educational  Center  at  Sevres, 
i  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  It  is  expected  that  the 
minar  will  be  attended  by  teachers  from  the  30 
lember  states  of  the  United  Nations.  UNESCO 
jadquarters  in  Paris  will  defray  the  living  ex- 
cises of  the  participants  at  the  seminar;  travel 
id  other  expenses  of  the  American  participants 
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will  be  met  by  the  individuals  attending.  The 
seminar  is  the  first  major  step  taken  in  UNESCO's 
project  for  promoting  education  for  international 
understanding. 

The  following  American  teachers  have  been 
selected  through  the  National  Commission  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  of  educational 
organizations  to  participate  in  the  seminar: 

Reed  Hopkins  Hughes,  president,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

Virginia  Kinnaird,  teacher,  Central  High  School,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Lewis  Latane,  head  of  French  department,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Raymond  F.  McCoy,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and 
professor  in  the  School  of  Education,  Xavier  Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mason  A.  Stratton,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 

Idabelle  Yeiser,  on  leave  from  Dillard  University,  New- 
Orleans,  La. 
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Resolution  on  the  Reconstruction  Problems  of  Devastated 
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Sub-Commission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Dev- 
astated Areas  (Document  E/407).  Report  of  the 
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Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Report 
on  the  First  Session  Held  at  Shanghai,  16-25  June 
1947.     E/452,  June  25, 1947.     24  pp.  mimeo. 

Progress  Report  on  Financial  Needs  of  Devastated  Coun- 
tries. (Item  8  on  Provisional  Agenda.)  Note  by 
the  Secretary-General.  E/457,  July  8,  1947.  4  pp. 
mimeo. 

Security  Council 

Letter  From  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  Dated  30 
June  1947  and  Reply  Dated  7  July  1947.  S/408,  July 
9,  1947.    3  PP-  mimeo. 

Letter  From  the  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Egypt  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General 
Dated  8  July  1947.    S/410,  July  11, 1947.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letters  From  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Greece  Ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  and 
to  the  Acting  Secretary-General,  Both  Dated  14  July 
1947.    S/416,  July  14, 1947.    2  pp.  mimeo. 
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1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Activities  and  Development 


CONFERENCE  PROPOSED  FOR  JAPANESE 
PEACE  TREATY 

[Released  to  the  press  July  16] 

John  H.  Hilldring,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  occupied  areas,  and  John  Carter  Vincent,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  met  on 
July  11  with  Embassy  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, China,  the  Philippines,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Can- 
ada to  lay  before  them  proposals  in  regard  to  a 
conference  on  a  Japanese  peace  treaty.1 

The  representatives  were  informed  that  the 
United  States  Government  desires  to  hold  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  a  peace  treaty  for  Japan  as  soon 
as  practicable.  The  conference  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  eleven  states  mem- 
bers of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  but  the  con- 
ference would  be  outside  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission. Such  an  eleven-power  conference  is  ad- 
vocated because  it  would  provide  a  broad  repre- 
sentative basis  of  participation  to  include  all  of 
those  nations  with  a  primary  interest  in  Japan.  It 
is  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
other  states  at  war  with  Japan  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  while  the  treaty 
is  being  drafted  and  that  after  the  draft  has 
reached  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  it  should  be 
considered  by  a  general  conference  of  all  the  states 
at  war  with  Japan. 

A  tentative  date  of  August  19,  1947,  was  sug- 
gested to  the  Embassy  representatives  for  conven- 
ing a  conference.  In  view  of  the  various  commit- 
ments of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Govern- 
ments concerned,  it  does  not  appear  practicable  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
that  such  a  conference  be  on  the  Foreign  Minister 

1  The  Soviet  Representative  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  on  Friday ;  however,  the  documents  used  in  the 
discussion  were  sent  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  were  also 
sent  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  for  simultaneous 
discussion. 


level ;  therefore  it  is  envisaged  that  the  confereie 
would  initially  be  composed  of  deputies  and  <• 
perts.  The  Government  of  the  United  Stas 
should  be  pleased  to  be  host  for  such  a  confereie 
if  desired  by  other  interested  powers. 

The  Embassy  representatives  were  informed  i 
the  United  States  desire  to  obtain  the  views  of  1e 
other  concerned  governments  on  the  various  qu  - 
tions  relating  to  the  drafting  of  a  peace  treaty  it 
Japan  and  were  invited  to  discuss  the  matter  f i  ■ 
ther  after  they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  const 
with  their  respective  governments. 

MEETING  OF  U.S.-CANADIAN  COMMISSION    I 
CONTROL  OF  POLLUTION  OF  BOUNDARY 
WATERS 

[Released  to  the  press  July,] 

The  International  Joint  Commission,  Unid 
States  and  Canada,  met  at  Windsor  Hotel,  Sat 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  on  June  24-26,  1947,  to  cc 
sider  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  pollutn 
of  boundary  waters  consisting  of  the  St.  Mais 
Kiver,  St.  Clair  Eiver,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  te 
Detroit  River  pursuant  to  references,  dated  Ap  I 
1, 1946,  and  October  3, 1946,  of  these  matters  to  ie 
Commission  by  both  Governments. 

The  following  Commissioners  were  present  : 

For  Canada 

Joseph  E.  Perrault,  LL.D.,  K.C. 

For  the  United  States 

A.  0.  Stanley 
Roger  B.  McWhorter 

The  two  secretaries  of  the  Commission,  Eli:- 
beth  Sutherland  for  Canada  and  J.  B.  Ellis  forte 
United  States,  were  also  present.  The  Canadii 
Department  of  External  Affairs  was  represent! 
by  L.  C.  Audette  and  the  United  States  Depa- 
ment  of  State  by  W.  E.  Vallance.  Public-hea 'i 
and  stream-control  officials,  who  are  experts  w ) 
respect  to  the  problems  being  considered,  were  a : 
present  as  follows : 
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■yr  Canada 

H.   Ferguson,   Department   of   National   Health   and 

Welfare 
M.  Brickerden,  Department  of  National  Health  and 

Welfare 
'.   R.   Edmonds,   Department   of   National   Health    and 

Welfare 

yr  the  United  States 

dmiral  J.  K.  Hoskins,  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  De- 
partment of  Health 
.  G.  MacKenzie^  Assistant  to  Admiral  Hoskins 
.  Le  Bosquet,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Cincinnati 
.  H.  Black,  U.S.  Public  Health   Service,  in  charge  of 
Technical  Staff,  Detroit 

or  the  Province  of  Ontario 

.  E.  Berry,  Department  of  Health 

.  V.  De  Laporte,  Department  of  Health 

or  the  State  of  Michigan 

.  F.  Oeming,  Sanitary  Engineer,  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission 
M.  Hepler,  Secretary,  Department  of  Health 

The  Commissioners  are  required  to  inquire  into 
rid  report  to  the  two  Governments  upon  the  fol- 
>wing  questions : 

1.  Are  the  waters  referred  to,  or  any  of  them, 
ctually  being  polluted  on  either  side  of  the  bound- 
ry  to  the  injury  of  health  or  property  on  the 
ther  side  of  the  boundary? 

2.  If  the  foregoing  question  is  answered  in  the 
(firmative,  to  what  extent,  by  what  causes,  and 
1  what  localities  is  such  pollution  taking  place  ? 

3.  If  the  Commission  should  find  that  pollu- 
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tion  of  the  character  just  referred  to  is  taking 
place,  what  measures  for  remedying  the  situation 
would,  in  its  judgment,  be  most  practicable  from 
the  economic,  sanitary,  and  other  points  of  view  ? 
4.  If  the  Commission  should  find  that  the  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  remedial  or  pre- 
ventive works  is  necessary  to  render  the  waters 
sanitary  and  suitable  for  domestic  and  other  uses, 
it  should  indicate  the  nature,  location,  and  extent 
of  such  works,  the  probable  cost  thereof,  and  by 
whom  and  in  what  proportions  such  cost  should 
be  borne. 

Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Edmonds  presented  a 
report  regarding  the  investigations  that  have 
been  conducted  thus  far  by  the  Canadian  experts. 
Admiral  Hoskins,  for  the  United  States  tech- 
nicians, described  the  investigations  that  had 
been  conducted  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St. 
Clair,  and  the  Detroit  River.  Fifty-two  manu- 
facturing plants  and  other  sources  from  which 
liquids  are  dumped  into  these  rivers  are  being 
studied  by  the  United  States  public-health 
experts. 

The  Commissioners  made  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Marys  River  and  adja- 
cent waters  which  are  used  so  extensively  during 
the  summer  months  by  ore  and  coal  barges  and 
vacation  steamers.  They  commended  the  work 
that  has  already  been  accomplished  and  requested 
that  an  interim  report  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission when  it  holds  its  semiannual  meeting  at 
Ottawa  on  October  7,  1947. 
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A  Program  for  Preservation  of  Our  National  Interests 
and  of  European  Civilization 


BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE' 


I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  gentlemen  again  but  not  the  obligation  to 
make  a  formal  public  statement.  During  the  war 
years  it  was  possible  for  me  to  talk  off  the  record 
and  also  to  discuss  matters  in  a  rather  definite 
manner.  I  always  felt  that  you  not  only  gave  me 
your  confidence  but  that  the  Army  derived  a  very 
definite  benefit  from  the  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  problems  that  I  felt  free  to  communicate  to 
you.  I  express  again  my  appreciation  of  the  sup- 
port you  gave  me  in  those  difficult  days  and  the 
meticulous  manner  in  which  you  respected  my 
confidence. 

I  little  thought  in  my  last  meeting  with  some  of 
you,  I  believe  at  Mackinac  Island,  that  I  would 
return  again  in  a  totally  different  capacity  and 
with  problems  and  responsibilities  that  are  in  some 
respects  much  more  difficult  than  those  that  were 
mine  during  the  war.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you 
gentlemen  that  reestablishing  the  peace  has  its  dif- 
ficulties or  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  be  very  care- 
ful in  what  I  say  publicly  and  when  I  say  it.  If 
it  had  been  practicable  for  me  to  talk  to  you  off 
the  record  and  in  great  confidence,  there  is  much 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you.  However, 
I  must  confine  myself  to  the  necessities  of  the  time 
and  the  occasion. 

In  accepting  my  new  responsibilities  it  is  prob- 
ably fortunate,  though  it  did  not  seem  so  at  the 
time,  that  I  had  little  opportunity  to  go  into  all 
of  the  details  concerned  with  the  critical  negotia- 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  Governors  Conference  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  July  14,  1947,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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tions,  discussions,  and  actions  in  which  I  was  soo 
to  participate.  Probably  if  I  had  had  a  full  real! 
zation  of  the  enormity  of  the  task  and  its  require 
ments,  I  would  have  suffered  considerably  i) 
morale.  As  it  is,  I  have  reason  to  be  really  ver 
grateful  for  the  generous  support  which  has  bee 
given  me  and  the  sympathetic  understanding  wit 
which  my  various  efforts  have  been  regarded. 

I  will  say  right  now  that  the  greatest  probler 
I  feel  we  have  to  deal  with  is  in  bringing  tb 
American  public  to  a  general  understanding  of  tb 
conditions  involved  at  home  and  abroad  whic 
influence  all  negotiations  and  therefore  all  effort 
to  reestablish  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  th 
world.  Prejudiced  points  of  view  are  of  cours 
objectionable  in  all  such  matters,  but  it  is  ver 
hard  to  avoid  a  degree  of  prejudice  under  rea 
provocation  and  particularly  when  one  is  remot 
from  the  scene  of  the  difficulties.  Also  it  is  ver; 
difficult  to  reduce  the  problems  to  a  simplicity  o 
statement  that  is  understandable  to  our  citizen 
generally.  I  can  judge  this  I  think  rather  accu 
rately  by  my  own  difficulties  when  I  first  took  u] 
the  burdens  of  preparation  for  the  meetings  i: 
Moscow.  That  experience,  incidentally,  ha 
guided  my  language  to  a  considerable  extent  ii 
the  various  public  statements  I  have  had  to  make 
State  papers  and  state  pronouncements  must  b 
couched  in  diplomatic,  at  least  dignified  phraseol 
ogy,  and  unless  one  is  a  master  of  the  Englisl 
language,  such  as  Mr.  Churchill  for  example,  i 
is  very  difficult  to  combine  these  requirements  wit 
the    urgent  necessity    of    making    impressivel; 
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[ear  to  the  ordinary  citizen  the  matters  under 
iscussion. 

These  gatherings  of  the  executive  heads  of  the 
tates  on  which  our  Government  is  founded  are 
mphatic  reminders  of  the  function  of  the  States 
i  our  political  life.  That  function  has  a  very 
pecial  significance  today  when  one  considers  the 
resent  world  problems. 

Thinking  back  on  the  developments  of  our  Fed- 
ral  Union — on  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
receded  the  final  union  of  the  colonies,  on  the 
emarkable  productive  effort  which  followed  on 
lie  solution  of  the  early  difficulties,  and  on  the 
igh  degree  to  which  the  States  have  continued  to 
laintain  their  own  individual  personality  and 
nstitutions — Americans  should  have  a  keen  and 
ympathetic  understanding  for  the  efforts  now  un- 
er  way  in  Europe  to  overcome  the  limitations  of 
ational  barriers  in  the  approach  to  a  solution  for 
ommon  economic  problems.  And  this  under- 
tanding  will  strongly  influence,  in  fact  will  deter- 
aine,  the  decisions  which  this  country  will  be  called 
ipon  to  take  with  relation  to  the  outcome  of  those 
iiscussions. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  this  country 
iow  stands  at  a  turning  point  in  its  relations  to 
ts  traditional  friends  among  the  nations  of  the 
)ld  World.  Either  it  must  finish  the  task  of 
ssisting  these  countries  to  adjust  themselves  to 
he  changed  demands  of  a  new  age,  or  it  must 
econcile  itself  to  seeing  them  move  in  directions 
^hich  are  consistent  neither  with  their  own  tradi- 
ions  nor  with  those  of  this  country.  In  this  latter 
ase,  the  United  States  would  be  faced  with  a  radi- 
al alteration  of  its  own  position  in  the  world. 
'.  ask  you  to  consider  most  carefully  the  implica- 
ion  of  such  a  development  for  the  future  pros- 
>erity  and  security  of  our  country. 

There  are  many  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  course 
rhich  this  nation  should  now  pursue.  They  feel 
hat  the  aid  granted  thus  far  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  has  been  piecemeal  and  certainly  not  fully 
ffective.  And  they  wonder  whether  we  are  pur- 
uing  the  right  course. 

These  reactions  are  understandable.  It  is  true 
hat  the  efforts  to  put  European  countries  back 
>n  their  feet  have  thus  far  been  largely  to  meet  a 
jeries  of  crises  and  therefore  of  a  somewhat  dis- 
jointed character.  It  is  also  true  that  they  have 
jiot  accomplished  all  of  the  task  which  it  was 
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hoped  they  would  accomplish,  though  I  think  they 
have  been  far  more  beneficial  than  is  generally  real- 
ized. The  uncertainties  of  the  immediate  post- 
hostilities  period  were  such  that  no  one  could  have 
predicted  accurately  the  course  of  developments  or 
devised  adequate,  coordinated  approaches  to  Eu- 
rope's problems.  An  immense  amount  has  been 
accomplished  by  what  this  country  and  others 
have  already  done  to  help  Europe  overcome  the 
effects  of  this  war.  However,  a  great  part  of  the 
problem  of  postwar  adjustment  in  Europe  still 
awaits  solution.  No  one  clearly  foresaw,  and  no 
one  could  have  foreseen,  the  outlines  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  while  the  smoke  of  battle 
still  hung  over  the  scene. 

It  is  now  possible  to  calculate  more  exactly  the 
needs  which  must  be  met,  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  must  be  met,  if  this  adjustment  is  to 
be  completed.  Furthermore,  the  urgent  need  for 
a  carefully  coordinated  European  effort  is  now 
widely  recognized.  The  meeting  in  Paris  called 
at  the  initiative  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  constitutes  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  European  countries  there  assembled 
deserve  to  feel  that  their  work  will  be  followed 
in  this  country  with  genuine  sympathy  and  good 
will.  For  we  are  intimately  concerned  with  the 
solution. 

In  Washington  we  are  studying  with  the  great- 
est of  care  the  implications  of  the  various  possible 
solutions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  But  whatever  course  is  adopted 
will  affect  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  people  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  attitude  taken  by  our  Government  toward  this 
problem,  as  in  all  great  questions  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, be  in  intimate  accord  with  the  feelings  of  the 
Nation  at  large.  To  make  up  its  mind  this  country 
will  need  facts.  One  of  the  results  of  the  meet- 
ing being  held  in  Paris  and  of  the  studies  now 
being  made  by  the  Governors  will  be  to  bring  out 
all  the  facts.  With  the  facts  before  them  I  am 
confident  of  the  response  of  the  American  people. 

With  your  help  I  feel  it  will  be  possible  for  our 
Government  to  find  a  course  of  action  fully  con- 
sistent with  our  own  national  interests  and  yet 
equally  considerate  of  the  incalculable  stake  which 
this  country  has  in  the  preservation  of  European 
civilization. 


■'■:■ 
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Military  Government  of  Germany 


ISSUANCE  OF  NEW  DIRECTIVE 


[Released  to  the  press  July  15] 

A  new  directive  regarding  the  Military  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  was  sent  to  General  Clay  July 
11, 1947,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  after  approval 
by  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments.  The 
new  directive  will  be  effective  at  once.  It  super- 
sedes1 the  previous  directive  to  General  Eisenhower 
known  as  "JCS  1067",  which  was  issued  originally 
in  May  1945  and  released  to  the  public  in  October 
of  that  year.1 

The  previous  directive  set  forth  policies  relating 
to  Germany  for  the  initial  post-defeat  period,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  such  immediate  tasks  as 
disarmament,  demilitarization,  and  establishment 
of  control  over  Germany.  During  the  course  of  the 
past  two  years  the  original  directive  has  in  effect 
been  partially  amended  by  the  Potsdam  agree- 


ment, by  enactments  of  the  Allied  Control  Counc. 
and  by  separate  United  States  directives  alterii; 
policy  on  specific  subjects.  For  some  time  t.i 
necessity  has  been  recognized  for  the  issuance  ': 
a  fresh  comprehensive  directive  which  would  i 
fleet  developments'  since  the  formulation  of  t'l 
original  directive,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  tl 
present  situation  in  Germany. 

While  continuing  restraints  essential  to  mai 
tain  the  disarmament  and  demilitarization  of  Ge 
many,  the  new  directive  instructs  our  Milita: 
Government  to  take  measures  which  will  brii 
about  the  establishment  of  stable  political  ai 
economic  conditions  in  Germany  and  which  w 
enable  Germany  to  make  a  maximum  contribute 
to  European  recovery. 

Text  of  the  new  directive  follows : 


TEXT  OF  DIRECTIVE  TO  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  U.S.  FORCES  OF   OCCUPATION,  REGARDIK 
THE  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  OF  GERMANY,  JULY  11,  1947 


[Released  to  the  press  July  15] 


1.  Purpose  of  this  Directive 

This  directive,  issued  to  you  as  Commanding 
General  of  the  United  States  forces  of  occupation 
and  as  Military  Governor  in  Germany,  constitutes 
a  statement  of  the  objectives  of  your  Government 
in  Germany  and  of  the  basic  policies  to  which  your 
Government  wishes  you  to  give  effect  from  the 
present  time  forward.  It  supersedes  JCS  1067/6 
and  its  amendments. 

2.  Authority  of  Military  Government 

a.  Your  authority  as  Military  Governor  will  be 
broadly  construed  and  empowers  you  to  take  ac- 
tion consistent  with  relevant  international  agree- 
ments, general  foreign  policies  of  this  Government 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21,  1945,  p.  59G. 


and  with  this  directive,  appropriate  or  desirab 
to  attain  your  Government's  objectives  in  Germar 
or  to  meet  military  exigencies. 

o.  Pending  arrangements  for  the  effective  trea 
ment  of  Germany  as  an  economic  and  political  uni 
you  will  exert  every  effort  to  achieve  econom 
unity  with  other  zones. 

II 

3.  United  States  Policy  Toward  Germany 

The  basic  interest  of  the  United  States  througl 
out  the  world  is  just  and  lasting  peace.  Such 
peace  can  be  achieved  only  if  conditions  of  publ 
order  and  prosperity  are  created  in  Europe  as 
whole.  An  orderly  and  prosperous  Europe  r< 
quires  the  economic  contributions  of  a  stable  an 
productive  Germany  as  well  as  the  necessary  r< 
straints  to  insure  that  Germany  is  not  allowed  t 
revive  its  destructive  militarism. 
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To  accomplish  the  latter  purpose  the  United 
ates  Government  has  proposed  to  the  other  Oc- 
pying  Powers  a  treaty  for  the  continuing  dis- 
mament  and  demilitarization  of  Germany  and 
has  committed  itself  to  maintaining  a  United 
ates  army  of  occupation  as  long  as  foreign  oc- 
pation  of  Germany  continues. 
As  a  positive  program  requiring  urgent  action 
e  United  States  Government  seeks  the  creation 
those  political,  economic  and  moral  conditions 
Germany  which  will  contribute  most  effectively 
a  stable  and  prosperous  Europe. 

rn 

Demilitarization 

There  should  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  to  com- 
ete  and  effectively  to  maintain  the  disarmament 
id  the  demilitarization  of  Germany. 

IV 

United  States  Political  Objectives  in  Germany 
It  is  an  objective  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ent  that  there  should  arise  in  Germany  as  rapidly 

possible  a  form  of  political  organization  and  a 
anner  of  political  life  which,  resting  on  a  sub- 
antial  basis  of  economic  well-being,  will  lead  to 
anquillity  within  Germany  and  will  contribute 

the  spirit  of  peace  among  nations. 
Your  task,  therefore,  is  fundamentally  that  of 
ilping  to  lay  the  economic  and  educational  bases 
:  a  sound  German  democracy,  of  encouraging 
ma  fide  democratic  efforts  and  of  prohibiting 
lose  activities  which  would  jeopardize  genuinely 
?mocratic  developments. 

German  Self -Government 

a.  You  will  continue  to  promote  the  develop - 
tent  in  Germany  of  institutions  of  popular  self- 
overnment  and  the  assumption  of  direct  respon- 
bility  by  German  governmental  agencies,  assur- 
ig  them  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  powers, 
)nsistent  with  military  security  and  the  purposes 
f  the  occupation. 

b.  It  is  the  view  of  your  Government  that  the 
lost  constructive  development  of  German  politi- 
i\  life  would  be  in  the  establishment  throughout 
rermany  of  federal  German  states  {Laender)  and 
ie  formation  of  a  central  German  government 

ith  carefully  defined  and  limited  powers  and 
unctions.     All  powers  shall  be  vested  in  the 
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Laender  except  such  as  are  expressly  delegated  to 
the  Central  Government. 

c.  Your  Government  does  not  wish  to  impose 
its  own  historically  developed  forms  of  democracy 
and  social  organization  on  Germany  and  believes 
equally  firmly  that  no  other  external  forms  should 
be  imposed.  It  seeks  the  establishment  in  Ger- 
many of  a  political  organization  which  is  derived 
from  the  people  and  subject  to  their  control,  which 
operates  in  accordance  with  democratic  electoral 
procedures,  and  which  is  dedicated  to  uphold  both 
the  basic  civil  and  human  rights  of  the  individual. 
It  is  opposed  to  an  excessively  centralized  govern- 
ment which  through  a  concentration  of  power  may 
threaten  both  the  existence  of  democracy  in  Ger- 
many and  the  security  of  Germany's  neighbors  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Your  Government  believes 
finally  that,  within  the  principles  stated  above,  the 
ultimate  constitutional  form  of  German  political 
life  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  German 
people  made  freely  in  accordance  with  democratic 
processes. 

7.  Interzonal  German  Adm  inistrative  Agencies 

Pending  the  establishment  of  central  German 
administrative  agencies  and  of  a  central  German 
government,  you  will  continue,  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  paragraph  6,  to  make  arrangements 
with  other  Zonal  Commanders  for  the  creation 
and  operation  of  interzonal  German  administra- 
tive agencies. 

8.  Political  Parties 

a.  You  will  adhere  to  the  policy  of  authorizing 
and  encouraging  all  political  parties  whose  pro- 
grams, activities  and  structure  demonstrate  their 
allegiance  to  democratic  principles.  Political  par- 
ties shall  be  competitive  in  character,  constituted 
by  voluntary  associations  of  citizens  in  which  the 
leaders  are  responsible  to  the  members,  and  with 
no  party  enjoying  a  privileged  status'. 

b.  You  will  likewise  give  support  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  military  government  and  the  German 
authorities  should  afford  non-discriminatory  treat- 
ment to  duly  authorized  political  parties.  Every 
authorized  political  party  should  have  the  right 
freely  to  state  its  views  and  to  present  its  candi- 
dates to  the  electorate,  and  you  will  tolerate  no 
curtailment  of  nor  hindrance  to  the  exercise  of 
that  right ;  if,  however,  you  find  that  an  authorized 
party  is  adopting  or  advocating  undemocratic  prac- 
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tices  or  ideas,  you  may  restrict  or  withdraw  its 
rights  and  privileges. 

c.  You  will  urge  in  the  Control  Council  the  rec- 
ognition of  nation-wide  political  parties  and  the 
uniform  treatment  of  all  authorized  parties  in  all 
zones  of  occupation.  You  will  advocate  quadri- 
partite supervision  of  political  activities  and  of 
elections  throughout  Germany  as  a  whole. 

9.  Denazification 

You  will  implement  in  your  zone  the  decisions 
on  denazification  taken  April  23,  1947 2  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  as  may  be  agreed  in 
ACC. 

10.  War  Crimes 

You  will  make  every  effort  to  facilitate  and 
bring  to  early  completion  the  war  crimes  program 
subject  to  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  organizations  and  members  thereof 
contained  in  the  judgment  of  the  International 
Military  Tribunal. 

11.  Courts  and  Judicial  Procedures 

a.  You  will  exercise  such  supervision  over  Ger- 
man Courts  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  revival 
of  National  Socialist  doctrines,  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  race,  nationality,  creed 
or  political  belief,  to  enforce  the  application  of  the 
principles  expressed  in  Control  Council  Proclama- 
tion No.  3  3  and  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
Control  Council  and  Military  Government  legis- 
lation. You  will  foster  the  independence  of  the 
German  judiciary  by  allowing  the  courts  freedom 
in  their  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law 
and  by  limiting  the  control  measures  instituted  by 
Military  Government  to  the  minimum  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  of  the  occu- 
pation. 

h.  You  will  maintain  sufficient  Military  Govern- 
ment Courts  to  try  persons  accused  of  offenses  in- 
volving the  safety  and  security  of  United  States 
and  Allied  personnel  and  all  cases  in  which  the 
interest  of  Military  Government  requires  such  pro- 
cedure. 

c.  You  may  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ger- 
man courts  to  all  cases  which  do  not  involve  the 
interests  of  Military  Government  or  persons  under 

2  Not  printed. 

3  Bulletin  of  Nov.  10, 1946,  p.  861. 

4  Not  printed. 
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the  protective  care  of  Military  Government.  A 
German  Tribunal  established  for  the  purpose 
determining  internal  restitution  claims  may  exi 
cise  jurisdiction  over  any  person  irrespective  I 
his  status  who  institutes  a  proceeding  therein.  I 
d.  As  a  basic  objective  of  the  occupation  is  ll 
reestablishment  of  the  rule  of  law  in  German 
you  will  require  all  agencies  under  your  contil 
to  refrain  from  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measuil 
Except  when  it  clearly  appears  that  detention! 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  occupying  f orca 
no  person  will  be  detained  except  when  hel 
charged  with  a  specific  offense  and  is  subject  < 
trial  by  a  duly  constituted  tribunal.  You  v| 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  persons  detained  un<l 
charges  assuring  them  a  fair  trial  and  ample  u 
portunity  to  prepare  their  defense.  You  will  j 
regulation  limit  arrests  for  security  purposes* 
cases  where  overriding  considerations  of  milita 
necessity  require  such  procedure.  Persons  I 
detained  will  be  permitted  to  communicate  wj 
their  nearest  relative  or  friend  unless  urgent  1 
curity  considerations  require  an  exception,  and  jt 
will  review  their  cases  periodically  to  determj 
whether  further  detention  is  warranted.  Wb 
in  your  opinion  it  will  be  compatible  with  secjj 
ity  considerations,  you  will  eliminate  such  aire  i 
without  prejudice  to  a  revival  of  the  practice  i 
emergencies. 

12.  Legislation 

You  will  exercise  your  power  of  disappro\ 
over  German  legislation  only  when  such  lejs 
lation  conflicts  with  the  legislation  or  other  pa 
cies  of  Military  Government. 

13.  Movement  of  Persons 

a.  You  will  implement  the  decisions  taken  i 
April  1947  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministi 
with  regard  to  United  Nations  displaced  persa 
and  population  transfers.4 

b.  You  will,  in  cooperation  with  IRO,  f acilit  •< 
the  emigration  to  other  countries  of  those  d 
placed  persons  unwilling  to  be  repatriated. 

c.  Pending  the  movement  of  displaced  persci 
you  will  retain  overall  responsibility  for  their  & 
propriate  care,  maintenance  and  protection.  Y 
will  utilize  the  IRO  to  the  maximum  pi 
sible  extent  in  assisting  you  to  discharge  ti 
responsibility. 

d.  The  term  displaced  persons  as  used  abc< 
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fers  to  displaced  persons  and  refugees  as  defined 
the  IRO  Constitution. 

e.  You  will  hold  the  German  authorities  re- 
onsible  for  the  care  and  disposition  of  nationals 
former  enemy  countries  not  otherwise  provided 
r  herein  and  you  will  continue  to  facilitate  their 
patriation. 

/.  You  will  require  that  persons  of  German  ex- 
action who  have  been  transferred  to  Germany 
granted  German  nationality  with  full  civil  and 
ilitical  rights  except  in  cases  of  recognized  dis- 
lalifications  under  German  law.  You  will  take 
ch  measures  as  you  may  deem  appropriate  to 
sist  the  German  authorities  in  effecting  a  pro- 
am  of  resettlement. 

g.  You  will  continue  to  permit  the  exchange  of 
ermans  seeking  permanent  residence  between  the 
nited  States  Zone  and  other  zones  on  a  reciprocal 
isis.  You  will  permit  free  movement  for  tem- 
>rary  purposes  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
insistent  with  security  considerations  and  with 
terzonal  or  quadripartite  agreement. 
h.  You  will  continue  to  receive  those  Germans 
hose  presence  abroad  is  deemed  by  your  Govern- 
ent  to  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest.  You 
ill  likewise  permit  the  re-entry  of  German  and 
>rmer  German  nationals  who  desire  to  return  per- 
anently  but  in  view  of  restricted  facilities  you 
ill  give  priority  to  those  who  are  willing  and 
)le  to  contribute  to  the  peaceful  reconstruction 
'  Germany. 

i  You  will  permit  only  those  Germans  to  leave 
ermany  who  are  included  in  categories  approved 
j  Allied  agreements  or  your  Government's  in- 
ructions. 

j:.  Prisoners  of  War 

iln  carrying  out  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 

Dreign  Ministers  of  23  April  1947 ,5  you  will  press 

the  Control  Council  for  the  earliest  possible  re- 
I  rn  of  all  German  prisoners  of  war  still  located 

the  territories  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  in  all 
her  territories. 

.  v.  . 

k  General  Economic  Objectives 

:The  economic  objectives  of  the  United  States 

,overnment  in  Germany  are : 

!  a.  to  eliminate  industry  used  solely  to  manu- 
\  cture  and  to  reduce  industry  used  chiefly  to  sup- 
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port  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition  and  im- 
plements of  war ; 

b.  to  exact  from  Germany  reparation  for  the 
losses  suffered  by  United  Nations  as  a  consequence 
of  German  aggression ;  and 

c.  to  encourage  the  German  people  to  rebuild  a 
self-supporting  State  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes, 
integrated  into  the  economy  of  Europe. 

Although  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Ger- 
many, within  the  framework  of  these  objectives, 
is  the  task  and  responsibility  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, you  should  provide  them  general  policy  guid- 
ance, assist  in  the  development  of  a  balanced  for- 
eign trade  and  ensure  that  German  efforts  are  con- 
sistent with,  and  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of 
your  Government's  objectives. 

16.  Economic  Disarmament  and  Reparation 

a.  Your  Government  continues  to  desire  the  gen- 
eral fulfillment  of  the  principles  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  regarding  reparation  and  industrial 
disarmament. 

b.  Your  Government  believes  that  the  level  of 
industry  eventually  agreed  upon  for  Germany  as  a 
basis  for  reparation  removals,  while  eliminating 
excess  industrial  capacity  which  has  been  used  by 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  making  war,  should 
not  permanently  limit  Germany's  industrial  ca- 
pacity. The  German  people  after  the  period  of 
reparation  removals  should  not  be  denied  the  right, 
consistent  with  continued  disarmament,  to  develop 
their  resources  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  higher 
standards  of  living. 

c.  Your  Government  does  not  agree  to  repara- 
tion from  Germany  greater  than  that  provided  by 
the  Potsdam  Agreement.  Nor  does  your  Govern- 
ment agree  to  finance  the  payment  of  reparation 
by  Germany  to  other  United  Nations  by  increasing 
its  financial  outlay  in  Germany  or  by  postponing 
the  achievement  of  a  self-sustaining  German  econ- 
omy. Your  Government  reaffirms  the  principle 
that  the  proceeds  of  authorized  exports  shall  be 
used  in  the  first  place  for  the  payment  of  author- 
ized imports. 

d.  You  will  attempt  to  obtain  Control  Council 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  compensation  for 
property  taken  for  reparation  or  where  it  has  been 
necessary  to  destroy  property  under  the  agree- 
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merits  for  economic  disarmament,  such  compen- 
sation to  constitute  a  charge  against  the  German 
economy  as  a  whole.  Except  in  prohibited  indus- 
tries, you  will  endeavor  to  ensure,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  that  no  plant  in  which  there  is 
foreign  ownership  or  control  is  removed  for  repa- 
ration as  long  as  German-owned  plants  are  avail- 
able for  that  purpose. 

e.  You  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  location  of 
cloaked  German-owned  assets  abroad  and  where 
possible  you  will  assist  in  their  liquidation. 

17.  Restitution 

a.  You  will  proceed,  consistent  with  agreements 
on  restitution  reached  in  the  Control  Council,  to 
restore  such  identifiable  property  other  than  gold 
and  transport  essential  to  minimum  German  econ- 
omy, to  the  government  of  the  country  from  which 
it  was  taken.  You  will  not  consent  to  any  exten- 
sive program  for  the  replacement  of  looted  or 
displaced  property  which  has  been  destroyed  or 
cannot  be  located  whenever  such  replacement  can 
be  accomplished  only  at  the  expense  of  reparation, 
a  self-sustaining  German  economy,  or  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  German  people. 

b.  You  will  turn  over  monetary  gold  uncovered 
in  Germany  to  the  Tripartite  Gold  Commission  in 
Brussels  for  distribution  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  Act  on  Separation.6 

c.  In  accordance  with  JCS  1570/9,  you  will 
make  available  for  the  rehabilitation  and  reset- 
tlement of  non-repatriable  victims  of  German  ac- 
tion valuable  personal  property  looted  from  Nazi 
victims  which  is  not  restitutable. 

d.  It  is  the  policy  of  your  Government  that  per- 
sons and  organizations  deprived  of  their  property 
as  a  result  of  National  Socialist  persecution  should 
either  have  their  property  returned  or  be  compen- 
sated therefor  and  that  persons  who  suffered  per- 
sonal damage  or  injury  through  National  Socialist 
persecution  should  receive  indemnification  in  Ger- 
man currency.  With  respect  to  heirless  and  un- 
claimed property  subject  to  internal  restitution 
you  will  designate  appropriate  successor  organi- 
zations. 

18.  Economic  Unity  and  Recovery 

a.  Your  Government  is  desirous  of  securing 
agreement  in  the  Control  Council  to  the  treatment 
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of  Germany  as  an  economic  unit,  the  f  ormulatic 
of  common  policies  in  all  matters  affecting  Ge 
many  as  a  whole,  and  the  establishment  of  centr 
Germany  administrative  agencies  for  the  purpo 
of  implementing  such  common  policies  in  the  fieh 
of  finance,  transport,  communications,  agricu 
ture,  economics  (including  industry  and  forei£ 
trade)  and  such  other  fields  as  the  Control  Counc 
may  consider  necessary  and  appropriate. 

b.  Your  Government  likewise  desires  to  secu 
the  adoption  of  a  production  and  foreign  tra< 
program  for  Germany  as  a  whole  which  should  1 
directed  toward  an  increasing  standard  of  livii 
in  Germany  and  the  attainment  at  the  earlie 
practicable  date  of  a  self-sustaining  Germt 
economy.  Such  a  program  should  give  highe 
priority  to  increased  production  of  coal,  food  ar 
export  goods;  provide  for  such  allocation  ai 
distribution  of  German  indigenous  output  ai 
approved  imports  throughout  Germany  as  a 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  production  progra 
and  attain  the  agreed  standard  of  living;  ensu 
full  payment  for  all  goods  and  services  export( 
from  Germany  (other  than  reparation  or  restit 
tion)  in  approved  imports  or  in  foreign  exchan; 
which  can  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of  approv' 
imports,  and  provide  for  the  pooling  of  all  expo 
proceeds  to  be  made  available,  first  to  meet  ti 
import  needs  of  Germany  as  a  whole  for  such  Max 
and  in  such  amount  as  may  hereafter  be  dete 
mined,  and  secondly  to  compensate  the  oceupyu 
powers  for  past  expenditures  pursuant  to  tern 
and  conditions  to  be  established  hereafter,  priorii 
in  the  latter  case  being  given  to  payment  of  cos 
sustained  for  essential  imports  in  direct  propo 
tion  to  the  expenditures  made  by  the  occupyii 
powers. 

c.  In  cases  where  the  restoration  of  normal  i 
ternational  commercial  relations  between  Ge 
many  and  the  rest  of  Europe  would  involve  an  i: 
crease  of  US  dollar  expenditures  for  the  gover: 
ment  of  Germany,  or  a  delay  in  the  attainmei 
of  a  self-supporting  German  economy  at  an  appr 
priate  standard  of  living,  funds  for  German  e: 
penditures  shall  be  increased,  or  the  Gerim 
economy  compensated  through  provision  by  tl 
US  of  sufficient  relief  monies  to  the  country  < 
countries  so  benefitted  to  enable  them  to  pay  Ge 
many.  You  will  consult  other  European  countri 
and  international  organizations  representing  sue 
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intries  in  matters  of  German  production  and 
de  mentioned  above,  and  ensure  that  emphasis 
riven,  in  the  selection  of  items  for  export,  to 
>ds  needed  by  European  countries  for  their  eco- 
nic  recovery  and  rehabilitation  insofar  as  these 
intries  may  provide  in  payment  needed  imports 
Germany,  or  foreign  exchange  which  can  pay 
such  imports.  Proposed  transactions  of  a 
(stantial  nature  which  would  lead  to  a  restora- 
a  of  general  European  trade  or  normal  inter- 
ional  commercial  relations  or  restore  normal 
de  exchanges  between  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
in  countries  but  which  would  not  conform  to 
i  principles  stated  in  this  paragraph  should  be 
erred  to  the  US  Govt  for  decision. 
I.  You  will  support  the  removal  of  existing 
de  barriers  and  will  encourage  the  return  of 
•eign  trade  to  normal  trade  channels. 

Finance 

t.  Your  government  views  the  reorganization 
German  finances  on  a  sound  basis  and  the  at- 
nment  of  financial  stability  in  Germany  as 
iong  the  main  factors  essential  to  German  eco- 
mic  recovery  along  democratic  and  peaceful 
es.  To  that  end,  you  will  endeavor  to  have  the 
ntrol  Council  adopt  uniform  financial  policies 
conformity  with  the  principles  and  the  objec- 
es  set  forth  in  this  directive. 
!>.  Pending  agreement  in  the  Control  Council, 
until  receipt  of  further  directive  from  your  gov- 
unent,  you  will  continue  to  be  guided  by  the 
lowing  policies  in  your  zone : 

(1)  you  will  control,  within  the  scope  of  your 
thority,  all  financial  transactions  of  an  interna- 
nal  character  in  order  to  keep  Nazi  influence 
t  of  the  field  of  finance  and  prevent  outward 
>vements  of  capital  from  Germany; 

(2)  you  will  exercise  general  supervision  over 
rman  public  expenditures  and  measures  of  taxa- 
>n  in  order  to  insure  that  they  are  consistent  with 
i  objectives  of  the  Military  Government; 

(3)  you  will  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
y  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  centralized 
■rman  banking  system  and  an  undue  concentra- 
n  of  financial  power,  but  will  encourage  the  es- 
)lishment  of  a  central  authority  for  the  produc- 
n,  issuance  and  control  of  currency  and  for  tech- 
:al  banking  supervision.  You  will  also  encour- 
e  the  Germans  to  reestablish  normal  banking 
"ilities  within  the  limitation  prescribed  above 
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and  within  the  present  blocking  of  assets  and  ac- 
counts under  Military  Government  Law  No.  52; 

(4)  you  will  use  the  resources  of  the  German 
economy  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  order 
to  reduce  expenditures  from  appropriated  funds  of 
your  government.  You  are  authorized,  as  provided 
in  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
exports  to  pay  for  imports  which  you  deem  essen- 
tial, subject  to  strict  accounting  and  auditing  pro- 
cedures ; 

(5)  you  will  continue  to  aid  economic  recovery 
by  collection  of  full  payment  for  exports  of  Ger- 
man goods  and  services;  and 

(6)  you  will  continue  to  prevent  non-essential 
imports'. 

c.  You  will  press  for  the  adoption  by  the  Control 
Council  of  a  program  for  financial  reform  which 
provides  for  a  substantial  and  appropriate  reduc- 
tion in  outstanding  currency  and  monetary  claims, 
including  public  and  private  debt ;  for  the  equitable 
sharing  of  the  costs  of  war  and  defeat;  and  for 
ancillary  measures  including  adjustments  in  the 
wage-price  structure  necessary  to  the  restoration 
of  balance  between  the  financial  structure  and  the 
economic  realities'. 

d.  (1)  You  will  maintain  such  accounts  and 
records  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Military  Government  (U.S.)  in 
Germany,  including  also  such  operations  under- 
taken jointly  by  you  with  the  Military  Govern- 
ment in  the  British  and  other  zones  of  occupation 
in  Germany. 

(2)  You  will  take  measures  necessary  for  cal- 
culating occupation  costs  distinguishing  those  now 
incurred  within  Germany  and  supported  by  the 
German  economy,  and  external  occupation  costs 
for  eventual  settlement  with  Germany.  You  will 
endeavor  to  agree  on  a  definition  of  occupation 
costs  of  both  types  within  the  Control  Council 
and  to  limit  and  control  internal  occupation  costs 
on  a  quadripartite  basis. 

20.  Agriculture 

a.  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  23  April 
1947  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,7  you  will 
ensure  the  carrying  out  and  completion  of  land 
reform  in  your  zone  in  1947. 

b.  You  will  require  the  appropriate  German 
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authorities  to  adopt  and  implement  policies  and 
practices  which  will : 

Maximize  the  production  and  provide  for  the 
effective  collection  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products. 

c.  You  will  require  the  appropriate  German 
authorities  to  adopt  and  implement  similar  poli- 
cies and  practices  in  respect  to  forestry  and  fishing 
resources. 

21.  Economic  Institutions 

a.  Pending  agreement  among  the  occupying 
powers  you  will  in  your  zone  prohibit  all  cartels 
and  cartel-like  organizations,  and  effect  a  disper- 
sion of  ownership  and  control  of  German  industry 
through  the  dissolution  of  such  combines,  mergers, 
holding  companies  and  interlocking  directorates 
which  represent  an  actual  or  potential  restraint 
of  trade  or  may  dominate  or  substantially  influ- 
ence the  policies  of  governmental  agencies.  You 
will  not,  however,  prohibit  governmental  regula- 
tion of  prices  or  monopolies  subject  to  government 
regulation,  in  fields  where  competition  is  imprac- 
ticable. In  so  far  as  possible,  you  will  coordinate 
your  action  in  this  field  with  the  commanders  of 
other  zones  of  occupation. 

b.  You  will  permit  the  formation  and  function- 
ing of  cooperatives  provided  they  are  voluntary 
in  membership,  and  are  organized  along  demo- 
cratic lines  and  do  not  engage  in  activities  pro- 
hibited under  the  above  paragraph. 

c.  While  it  is  your  duty  to  give  the  German 
people  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  principles 
and  advantages  of  free  enterprise,  you  will  refrain 
from  interfering  in  the  question  of  public  owner- 
ship of  enterprises  in  Germany,  except  to  ensure 
that  any  choice  for  or  against  public  ownership 
is  made  freely  through  the  normal  processes  of 
democratic  government.  No  measure  of  public 
ownership  shall  apply  to  foreign-owned  property 
unless  arrangements  which  are  satisfactory  to 
your  Government  have  been  made  for  the  com- 
pensation of  foreign  owners.  Pending  ultimate 
decision  as  to  the  form  and  powers  of  the  central 
German  Government,  you  will  permit  no  public 
ownership  measure  which  would  reserve  that  own- 
ership to  such  central  government. 

d.  Pending  agreement  among  the  occupying 
powers,  you  will  limit  new  foreign  investment  in 
your  zone  of  Germany  and  will  continue  to  ensure 
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that  all  property,  however  owned,  and  all  prodi 
tion  and  manpower  in  your  zone  are  subject  in 
respects  to  the  decisions  and  directives  of  the  C( 
trol  Council,  and  to  Military  Government  a 
German  law. 

e.  (1)  You  will  permit  the  organization,  op 
ation,  and  free  development  of  trade  unions  p. 
vided  that  their  leaders  are  responsible  to  the  me 
bership  and  their  aims  and  practices  accord  w: 
democratic  principles.  Any  federation  of  tra 
unions  shall  not  impair  the  financial  and  organi: 
tional  autonomy  of  member  unions.  You  will  < 
courage  the  trade  unions  to  support  programs 
adult  education  and  to  foster  an  understanding 
democratic  processes  among  their  members.  Y 
will  permit  trade  unions  to  act  in  the  interests 
their  members  and  to  bargain  collectively  regai 
ing  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  witl 
the  framework  of  such  wage  and  price  controls' 
it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain. 

(2)  Trade  unions  may  represent  the  occuj 
tional,  economic  and  social  interests  of  their  me, 
bers  in  accordance  with  the  authority  contair 
in  their  constitutions.  Their  basic  functions  iri 
include  participation  with  appropriate  autho 
ties  in  the  establishment  and  development  oi 
peaceful  economy. 

/.  You  will  permit  the  organization  and  fu'i 
tioning  of  work  councils  on  a  democratic  basis 
the  representation  of  the  interests  of  employees 
individual  enterprises  and  will  not  prohibit  i 
cooperation  of  trade  unions  therewith. 

g.  You  will  also  permit  the  establishment 
machinery  for  the  voluntary  settlement  of  indi 
trial  disputes. 

VI 

22.  Cultural  Objectives 

Your  Government  holds  that  the  reeducation 
the  German  people  is  an  integral  part  of  polic 
intended  to  help  develop  a  democratic  form 
government  and  to  restore  a  stable  and  peace: 
economy ;  it  believes  that  there  should  be  no  f < 
cible  break  in  the  cultural  unity  of  Germany,  t 
recognizes  the  spiritual  value  of  the  regional  tra< 
tions  of  Germany  and  wishes  to  foster  them ;  it 
convinced  that  the  manner  and  purposes  of  i 
reconstruction  of  the  national  German  culture  ha 
a  vital  significance  for  the  future  of  Germany 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  tl 
you  make  every  effort  to  secure  maximum  coon 
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lation  between  the  occupying  powers  of  cultural 
ibjectives  designed  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace, 
fou  will  encourage  German  initiative  and  respon- 
ible  participation  in  this  work  of  cultural  re- 
onstruction  and  you  will  expedite  the  establish- 
aent  of  these  international  cultural  relations 
vhich  will  overcome  the  spiritual  isolation  im- 
>osed  by  National  Socialism  on  Germany  and  f  ur- 
her  the  assimilation  of  the  German  people  into  the 
vorld  community  of  nations. 

!3.  Education 

a.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  evil  conse- 
quences to  all  free  men  flow  from  the  suppression 
ind  corruption  of  truth  and  that  education  is  a 
primary  means  of  creating  a  democratic  and  peace- 
hil  Germany,  you  will  continue  to  encourage  and 
tssist  in  the  development  of  educational  methods, 
nstitutions,  programs  and  materials  designed  to 
"urther  the  creation  of  democratic  attitudes  and 
practices  through  education.  You  will  require  the 
jerman  Laender  authorities  to  adopt  and  execute 
educational  programs  designed  to  develop  a 
lealthy,  democratic  educational  system  which  will 
)ffer  equal  opportunity  to  all  according  to  their 
qualifications. 

b.  You  will  continue  to  effect  the  complete  elimi- 
lation  of  all  National  Socialist,  militaristic  and 
iggressively  nationalistic  influences,  practices  and 
cachings  from  the  German  educational  system. 

24.  Religious  Affairs 

a.  You  will,  in  the  United  States  Area  of  Occu- 
pation, continue  to  assure  freedom  of  religion.  You 
will  assure  protection  of  religious  activity  and  sup- 
port these  principles  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Control  Council. 

b.  You  will  give  freedom  to  the  Germans  to  de- 
cide all  questions  concerning  the  constitution,  the 
"eligious  activity  and  the  amalgamation  of  purely 
icclesiastical  bodies. 

c.  You  will  continue  to  take  such  action  as  may 
|oe  necessary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  National 
Socialist  and  militaristic  activity  under  the  cloak 
bi  a  religious  program  or  organization. 

[25.  Monuments,  Fine  Arts,  and  Archives 

a.  You  will  respect,  and  permit  German  authori- 
ties to  protect  and  preserve,  the  property  of  all  cul- 
tural institutions  dedicated  to  religion,  charity, 
education,  the  arts  and  sciences,  historic  monu- 
ments and  historic  archives,  together  with  their  8  Not  printed. 
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collections  and  endowments.  You  will  apply  the 
same  principle  to  all  other  property  of  cultural 
value,  whether  publicly  or  privately  owned,  except 
for  institutions  and  monuments  specifically  de- 
voted to  the  perpetuation  of  National  Socialism  or 
to  the  glorification  of  the  German  militaristic 
tradition. 

b.  You  are  authorized  to  make  such  use  of  Ger- 
man records  and  archives  as  may  be  appropriate. 

26.  Public  Information 

a.  You  will,  in  the  United  States  Area  of  Occu- 
pation, supervise,  encourage  and  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Germans  of  media  of  public 
information  designed  to  advance  the  political  and 
cultural  objectives  stated  in  this  directive. 

b.  You  will  arrange  through  the  Allied  Control 
Council  for  the  implementation  of  the  decision  of 
23  April  1947  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
on  the  free  exchange  of  information  and  demo- 
cratic ideas  by  all  media  in  all  of  Germany.8 

c.  You  will  develop  and  maintain  organizations 
and  facilities  for  the  operation  of  media  of  in- 
formation, including  those  sponsored  by  Military 
Government,  designed  to  further  the  objectives  of 
your  Government. 

27.  Reestablishment    of    International    Cultural 
Relations 

In  furtherance  of  the  program  of  the  reorienta- 
tion of  the  German  people  and  the  revival  of 
international  cultural  relations,  you  will  permit 
and  assist  the  travel  into  and  out  of  Germany 
of  persons  useful  for  this  program  within  the 
availability  of  your  facilities.  You  will  also  per- 
mit and  assist,  to  the  extent  of  your  facilities,  the 
free  flow  of  cultural  materials  to  and  from 
Germany. 

John  D.  Hickerson  Heads  Office  of 
European  Affairs 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
17  that  John  D.  Hickerson,  former  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer,  who  has  served  as  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  European  Affairs  since  December 
20,  1944,  will  succeed  H.  Freeman  Matthews  as 
Director  of  that  office.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Matthews  to  be  Minister  to  Sweden  was  sent  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  on  July  17  for 
confirmation. 
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Concern  Expressed  on  Resettlement  of  Displaced  Persons 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  i 


I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  this  committee  in 
convening  especially  to  hear  statements  by  some 
of  the  Cabinet  officials  in  support  of  H.R.  2910.2 
I  speak  with  a  good  deal  of  personal  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  displaced  persons.  As  Chief  of  Staff 
during  the  war  years  I  naturally  followed  the 
subject  very  closely.  I  saw  the  first  authentic  and 
detailed  reports  on  conditions  in  the  concentration 
camps  overrun  by  our  armies.  Some  of  you  may 
recall  that,  at  the  request  of  General  Eisenhower, 
I  invited  a  group  of  representative  Congressional 
leaders  to  visit  the  concentration  camps  at  that 
time.  I  commend  their  report  to  you  as  an  his- 
toric document.  In  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs, 
I  have  also  had  a  direct  association  with  the  prob- 
lem, as  I  shall  later  describe.  I  believe  that  the 
outcome  of  the  discussion  on  this  bill  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  our  foreign  policy.  That  is 
why  I  am  here  today. 

There  are  about  a  million  displaced  persons  in 
and  around  the  displaced-persons  camps.  Most  of 
them  are  people  who  were  uprooted  primarily 
from  the  Baltic  states,  from  the  part  of  Poland 
east  of  the  Curzon  Line,  now  within  the  Russian 
borders,  and  from  Yugoslavia.  They  were  forci- 
bly transferred  into  Germany  by  the  Nazi  armies 
before  the  end  of  hostilities.  A  much  smaller 
group  includes  the  remnants  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  also  Jewish 
people,  primarily  from  Poland,  who  fled  into  Ger- 
many and  Austria  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 

1  Made  on  July  16,  1947,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
For  an  earlier  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  see 
Bulletin  of  June  1,  1947,  p.  1085;  for  statement  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15, 
1947,  p.  1162 ;  for  statement  by  Adviser  on  Jewish  Affairs 
to  Military  Governor  of  European  Theater,  see  Bulletin 
of  June  29,  1947,  p.  1308;  and  for  statement  by  Lt.  Col. 
Jerry  Sage,  see  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1947,  p.  86. 

2  Emergency  Displaced  Persons  Admissions  Act. 
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All  of  these  million  individuals  are  now  under  fci 
control  of  the  western  Allied  armies  in  the  occ 
pied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  in  Ita] 
It  is  they  who  present  the  problem  we  are  di 
cussing. 

From  80  to  90  percent  of  these  people  now 
Germany  were  there  before  the  close  of  hostility 
The  remainder  were  Jewish  refugees  who  enten 
since  that  time. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  by  su 
porting  this  bill  we  are  not  asking  Congress  to  tai 
on  a  new  problem.  The  problem  of  the  dispof 
tion  of  these  displaced  persons  is  one  that  Co< 
gress  already  has  on  its  hands.  It  is  a  proble 
that  is  ours  as  a  result  of  our  armies'  fighting  the 
way  into  Germany  and  Austria  and  taking  go 
ernmental  control  of  our  zones  and  with  it  the  fa 
of  these  captives  of  the  Nazis.  Congress  is 
present  the  ultimate  governmental  authority  f> 
the  600,000  of  these  victims  of  the  war  now  locate 
in  the  American  zones. 

Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring  and  other  wi 
nesses  have  already  described  the  character  of  thei 
displaced  persons,  their  present  situation,  and  tl 
four  alternatives  that  appear  to  confront  the  Coi 
gress  in  determining  their  disposition.  The; 
alternatives  are : 

First,  forcible  repatriation ; 

Second,  closing  the  camps  and  turning  thos 
victims  of  the  Germans  back  to  the  Germans  an 
the  German  economy; 

Third,  indefinite  separate  maintenance  in  Gei 
many  of  these  displaced  persons  in  assembly  cei 
ters;  or 

Fourth,  their  resettlement  in  other  countrie 
including  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  make  certain  observations  on  each  c 
these  alternatives. 

As  to  repatriation :  Very  speedily  after  the  en 
of  hostilities  the  western  Allied  armies  repatriate 
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o  their  countries  of  origin  7,000,000  persons  who 
tad  been  brought  into  Germany  by  the  Germans. 
Cfcr  the  most  part,  they  were  western  Europeans — 
Drench,  Belgium,  Dutch — and  citizens  of  prewar 
itussia.  We  have  aided  and  will  continue  to  aid 
ill  others  willing  to  return.  A  substantial  but 
liminishing  number  of  Poles  and  a  small  number 
>f  others  have  gone  back  to  eastern  Europe  during 
he  past  year.  But  it  has  now  become  clear  that 
practically  all  of  the  displaced  persons  now  re- 
naming in  our  hands  are  definitely  and  finally  un- 
willing to  return.  We  are  therefore  confronted 
ivith  the  question  as  to  whether  we  should  return 
;hem  forcibly  against  their  will.  They  are,  as  I 
lave  said,  primarily  people  from  the  Baltic  states, 
Erom  that  part  of  Poland  east  of  the  Curzon  Line 
ft'hich  is  now  under  Bussian  authority,  and  from 
Yugoslavia.  In  these  areas  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  political  and  economic  system  which  these 
displaced  persons  are  unwilling  to  accept. 

There  is  a  sharp  divergence  of  viewpoint  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Government  and  our  own  as  to 
what  course  should  be  pursued.  The  Soviet  view- 
point has  been  vigorously  presented  in  every  pos- 
sible forum — the  Control  Councils  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.  N., 
and  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  to  mention 
a  few.  The  Soviet  viewpoint  is  that  those  persons 
born  in  areas  now  subject  to  the  Soviet  govern- 
mental authority  are  Russian  subjects  and  under 
obligation  to  return  to  such  territory.  They  de- 
mand that  we  forcibly  repatriate  the  DP's.  Our 
view  is  that  it  is  against  American  tradition  for  us 
to  compel  these  persons,  who  are  now  under  our 
authority,  to  return  against  their  will  to  those  or 
other  areas  under  governments  whose  political  and 
economic  systems  they  are  unwilling  to  accept. 

I  have  felt  that  the  position  which  we  have  taken 
is  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Congress.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  Congress  will  reject  the  alter- 
native of  forcible  repatriation  as  a  solution  of  this 
problem.  But  this  very  difference  of  opinion  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  international  friction.  It 
will  remain  such  a  source  of  conflict  and  friction  so 
long  as  these  displaced  persons  remain  in  Ger- 
many and  until  they  can  strike  new  roots  else- 
where in  friendly  soil. 

We  could  eliminate  this  friction  by  abandoning 
our  principles.  But  the  principles  which  we  have 
been  upholding  are  not  only  our  own.    They  have 
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been  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  To  adopt  the  alternative  of  for- 
cible repatriation  would  therefore  be  violating  not 
only  our  American  traditions  but  also  standards  of 
international  conduct. 

As  to  the  second  alternative— abandoning  the 
DP's  to  the  German  economy:  There  is,  quite 
naturally,  a  fierce  resentment  between  the  dis- 
placed persons  and  Germans.  The  displaced  per- 
sons know  that  the  Germans  are  responsible  for 
their  present  plight.  The  Germans  regard  the  dis- 
placed persons  as  an  uncomfortable  burden  and  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance.  To  turn  them  back 
to  the  Germans  would  be  to  perpetuate  grave 
tensions  and  an  ever-present  threat  of  internal  con- 
flict. It  would  increase  the  present  difficulty  of  our 
occupation  and  prolong  the  necessity  for  it.  It 
would  not  lessen  the  international  tension  over  the 
DP's.  Further,  from  an  economic  standpoint  this 
alternative  is  impracticable.  The  western  zones  of 
Germany  are  already  overcrowded  with  the 
millions  of  Germans  and  people  of  German  stock 
who  have  fled  or  been  transferred  into  Germany 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  If  we  should,  in  addition, 
throw  these  displaced  persons  on  to  the  German 
economy,  we  would  have  to  continue  our  contribu- 
tions to  their  support,  though  indirectly,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  their  starvation. 

The  third  alternative  is  to  continue  indefinitely 
the  segregation  and  maintenance  of  these  dis- 
placed persons  in  Germany  with  a  prolonged  con- 
tribution from  the  American  taxpayer  for  their 
support  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization.  Quite  apart  from 
the  dollar-and-cents  burden  that  this  country 
would  thus  saddle  itself  with,  I  feel  profoundly 
that  it  is  an  alternative  we  should  not  adopt.  So  far 
these  people  have  done  well  in  making  the  best  of 
their  situation.  They  have  been  active  in  such  work 
as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  find  for  them  and,  indeed, 
for  them  to  find  for  themselves.  They  have  created 
much  which  is  excellent  in  the  life  of  their  small 
communities.  But  men  and  women  cannot  be  cut 
off  indefinitely  from  any  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves or  to  plan  for  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  children  without  an  inevitable  deterioration. 
That  deterioration  would  have  disastrous  effects  on 
these  people.  That  demoralization  also  would  have 
disastrous  effects  on  the  larger  problem  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  Europe  that  will  alone  make 
possible    a    peaceful    world.      The    fundamental 
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American  tradition  as  to  all  people  under  our 
governmental  authority  is  the  opportunity  to  help 
oneself.  To  continue  to  hold  these  people  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  help  themselves  and 
without  hope  of  such  opportunity  is  contrary  to 
that  American  tradition. 

The  fourth  alternative  is  the  resettlement  of 
these  people  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
who  will  be  willing  to  receive  them.  Determined 
efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction.  Helpful 
results  have  already  been  accomplished.  Belgium 
is  taking  substantial  numbers.  So  is  France. 
England  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  several  hundred  thousands  of  the  Anders 
Polish  Army  and  is  receiving  currently  substantial 
numbers  of  displaced  persons.  Norway  has  ad- 
mitted some. 

The  question  is  naturally  asked :  "Why  is  it  not 
better  for  these  displaced  persons  to  participate  in 
and  contribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  Europe?" 

The  answer  must  be:  So  far  as  this  is  prac- 
ticable, it  is  desirable.  However,  for  the  reasons 
already  outlined,  the  return  of  these  people  from 
the  eastern  European  areas  to  those  eastern  areas 
for  this  purpose  is  not  one  we  can  urge.  It 
would  take  force  to  do  it  and  a  surrender  of  our 
principles.  On  the  other  hand  the  western  areas 
of  Europe,  which  are  already  making  arrange- 
ments for  taking  several  hundred  thousand  of 
these  displaced  persons,  are  now  densely  popu- 
lated. Their  needs,  economists  tell  me,  are  not 
primarily  for  additional  manpower.  Certain  of 
these  areas  are  on  or  across  the  borderline  of 
overpopulation.  Their  need  is  primarily  to  re- 
place and  bring  up  to  date  capital  equipment, 
with  the  necessary  working  capital  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  subsistence  and  a  restored  fabric  of  trade 
and  commerce,  so  that  available  manpower  can 
again  effectively  produce  and  the  product  be  ef- 
fectively distributed.  Some  expert  and  experi- 
enced top-level  technical  assistance  from  the  out- 
side might  be  helpful  to  them,  but  so  far  as  it 
might  be  drawn  from  displaced  persons  it  would 
not  be  numerically  important. 

I  have  received  from  a  member  of  your  com- 
mittee a  suggestion  that,  in  the  plans  now  being 
formulated  by  these  countries  for  their  economic 
reconstruction,  provision  be  made  for  increasing 
the  number  of  displaced  persons  they  have  agreed 
to  admit.    As  you  know,  we  have  suggested  to 


the  European  countries  that  they  initiate  the* 
own  survey  of  their  own  needs  and  of  steps  whin 
might  be  taken  in  reconstruction.  These  cou- 
tries  may  well  find  it  possible  as  part  of  thei 
new  reconstruction  plans  to  convert  a  larger  pa, 
of  this  burden  into  an  asset  by  the  more  exte- 
sive  use  of  this  manpower  than  they  have  so  f  • 
found  it  practicable  to  plan.  Such  efforts  wj 
certainly  have  our  support.  But  the  problem  ; 
of  such  magnitude  that  both  we  and  the  Sou 
American  countries  must  also  take  steps  to  a 
in  its  solution. 

We  had  hoped  a  year  ago  that  admission  f 
displaced  persons  into  Latin  America  and  oth 
countries  outside  of  Europe  would  solve  the  who 
problem,  but  we  now  know  that  it  will  n< 
Shiploads  have  moved  to  Paraguay  and  Bras 
and  some  are  now  on  their  way  to  Venezuel 
Other  plans  are  in  the  making.  But  we  cannc 
I  feel,  sit  back  ourselves  and  expect  other  cou: 
tries  to  make  all  the  positive  efforts  to  solve  th 
problem  in  which  we  are  so  directly  concern© 

In  our  discussions  with  other  countries  we  ar 
constantly  met  with  the  question,  "What  is  tlj 
United  States,  which  is  urging  others  to  accej 
these  people  as  useful  and  desirable  immigrant 
doing  about  accepting  a  part  of  them  itself?" 
we  practice  what  we  preach,  if  we  admit  a  su 
stantial  number  of  these  people  as  immigrant 
then  with  what  others  are  already  doing  and  wi 
do  we  can  actually  bring  an  end  to  this  trag 
situation.  In  so  doing,  we  will  also  confirm  01 
moral  leadership  and  demonstrate  that  we  a: 
not  retreating  behind  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Although  we  have  left  it  to  other  countries  t 
take  the  lead  in  active  measures  to  alleviate  th 
tragic  situation,  yet  we  are  actually  in  a  better  pos 
tion  to  receive  a  substantial  number  of  these  peop 
than  any  other  nation.  We  have  numbers  of  the 
stock  already  in  this  country  who  know  the 
language  and  who  have  the  resources  and  interes 
to  assume  the  task  of  fitting  a  relatively  small  nun 
ber  of  their  kinsmen  into  our  vast  economy,  witl 
out  expense  to  this  nation  in  their  resettlement,  an 
with  a  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  not  h 
come  public  charges. 

I  am,  it  goes  without  saying,  deeply  concerne 
with  the  readjustment  of  our  veterans  into  the  tasl 
of  peace.  Already  it  has  proceeded  at  a  pace  ii 
more  rapid  than  anyone  believed  possible.  I  d 
not  believe  that  the  great  rank  and  file  of  our  ve 
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ans,  aware  of  the  facts,  would  want  this  relative 
tndf  ul  of  our  allies  and  victims  of  the  Nazi  armies 
be  forcibly  returned  to  areas  where  economic  and 
)litical  systems  alien  to  our  own  prevail  and 
hich  they  are  unwilling  to  accept.  Nor  do  I  be- 
jve  that  they  would  desire  them  to  be  turned  over 
jain  to  the  people  who  uprooted  them  and  en- 
aved  them  or  kept  them  hopeless  in  these  camps. 
I  urge  prompt  decision  and  action  by  Congress 
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on  this  question.  We  must  not  continue  these 
allies  of  ours,  these  captives  of  the  Germans,  in- 
definitely in  the  camps — prolonging  their  abnormal 
existence  and  killing  their  hope. 

The  tasks  that  are  imposed  by  a  declaration  of 
war  are  not  completed  when  the  guns  cease  fire. 
This  is  one  of  the  tasks  which  we  have  not  com- 
pleted. It  is  for  you  to  determine  how  it  is  to  be 
completed. 


ontinued  Coal  Exports  Needed  for  European  Reconstruction 


COORDINATOR  OF  EMERGENCY  EXPORT  PROGRAM  RELEASES  REPORT 


The  Assistant  to  the  President,  John  R.  Steel- 
an,  on  July  19  released  a  report  from  Capt. 
ranville  Conway,  Coordinator  of  Emergency 
xport  Programs,  showing  that  overseas  ship- 
ents  of  U.S.  coal  during  the  past  fiscal  year  were 
"eater  than  for  any  previous  year.1 
The  report,  Mr.  Steelman  said,  shows  that  al- 
lough  essential  requirements  of  some  European 
mntries  were  not  fully  met,  U.S.  coal  exports 
ere  of  vital  assistance  to  world  reconstruction, 
t  the  same  time,  he  said,  it  indicates  the  need 
>r  continuing  exports  at  a  high  level  in  the  com- 
ig  year. 

The  shortage  of  coal  in  the  wartorn  countries, 
[r.  Steelman  said,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
ngle  factor,  has  slowed  down  the  world's  recov- 
7  from  the  devastation  of  war.  "It  is  gratify - 
ig,  therefore,"  he  said,  "that  the  U.S.  in  the  fiscal 
^ar  ending  June  30,  1947,  was  able  to  ship 
broad — and  to  the  places  where  it  was  most 
ravely  needed — record-breaking  amounts  of  coal, 
nd  to  do  this  in  spite  of  production  and  shipping 
ifficulties,  without  denying  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
Mi  consumers  and  industry.  This  record  was 
lade  with  a  minimum  of  Government  participa- 
on  and  controls,  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
f  the  industries  concerned,  working  under  poli- 
ies  and  programs  set  by  the  Government. 
<arge  as  these  overseas  shipments  were,  they 
mounted  to  only  about  5  tons  out  of  every  100 
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the  United  States  produced  last  year.  We  know 
that  these  shipments  will  pay  dividends  for  years 
to  come  in  improved  economic  conditions  of  many 
areas.  Coal  is  needed  in  vast  quantities  not  alone 
to  revive  industry  in  devastated  lands  but  to  aid 
in  rehabilitating  food  production  and  food  proc- 
essing. The  importance  of  our  shipments  is  made 
clear  by  the  fact  that  in  recent  months  the  U.S. 
has  been  delivering  a  quantity  of  coal  to  Europe 
almost  equal  to  the  whole  usable  output  of  the 
Ruhr  area  of  Germany  in  the  same  period.  Ruhr 
coal  has  long  been  a  major  element  in  European 
industrial  production. 

"Prospects  for  high  production  of  coal  in  the 
U.S.  in  the  coming  year  are  favorable.  The  needs 
of  many  other  countries  remain  acute.  I  am  sure 
that  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  keep  coal  moving 
to  them  in  large  amounts.  To  do  this  requires 
the  same  cooperation  that  Captain  Conway  has 
elicited  from  government,  industry,  and  the  pub- 
lic during  the  past  months.  As  he  states  in  his 
report,  it  is  important  for  American  consumers  to 
stock  their  requirements  early  so  as  to  make  con- 
tinuous high  production  and  movement  possible. 
The  people  of  this  country  as  well  as  those  of 
other  lands  are  indebted  to  Captain  Conway  for 
the  skill  with  which  his  office  has  carried  forward 
the  export  program." 

1  For  text  of  the  report,  see  White  House  press  release 
of  July  19,  1947. 
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Sale  of  Ships  to  Turkey 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  July  16] 

I  have  addressed  a  request  and  authorization 
to  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  with 
a  view  to  the  sale  to  the  Turkish  Government  of 
six  United  States  Government-owned  cargo- 
passenger  vessels  of  medium  size  and  prewar  con- 
struction, under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  75 
(the  act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey).  These  vessels  will  be  purchased  by  the 
Purchasing  Delegation  of  the  Turkish  Ministry 
of  Communications,  with  cash  payment  out  of 
Turkish  Government  funds.  The  sale  does  not 
therefore  involve  expenditure  of  any  United 
States  funds  under  Public  Law  75.  The  sale  has 
been  concurred  in  by  the  Navy  Department  and 
is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Turkish  transport  system  through  re- 
placement of  some  of  the  very  old  vessels  now  in 
use. 

I  am  also  requesting  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  that  favorable  action  be  taken  on 
the  Turkish  Purchasing  Delegation's  application 


for  the  purchase  of  four  surplus  war-built  vesse 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sal 
Act  of  1946. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Syria 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Syria,  Fay 
Bey  El-Khoury,  on  July  15,  1947,  presented  h 
credentials  to  the  President.  For  texts  of  the  Mi 
ister's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  D 
partment  of  State  press  release  581  of  July  15. 

Program  for  Visit  of  Prince  Abdullah 
of  Yemen 

Prince  Saif  al-Islam  Abdullah,  sixth  son  of  tl 
Iman  Yahya  of  Yemen,  the  first  Yemeni  offici 
ever  to  visit  the  United  States,  arrived  in  Was1 
ington  on  July  14  to  be  the  guest  of  this  Goven 
ment  until  July  17.  Included  in  the  program  t 
entertainment  for  His  Highness  were  a  visit  wil 
the  President  and  a  tour  of  the  White  House,' 
call  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  reception  1; 
Department  of  State  officials,  a  visit  to  the  CoJ 
gress,  and  talks  with  officials  of  the  Department  t 
Commerce  and  private  businessmen. 


Foreign  Scholarships  Exchanged  for  American  Surplus  Property 


PRESIDENT  APPOINTS  SPECIAL  BOARD 


[Released  to  the  press  July  17] 

The  White  House  announced  on  July  17  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  10-man  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 


1  The  appointees  as  announced  to  the  press  by  the 
White  House  on  July  17  are: 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs ;  John  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education ;  Francis  Spaulding,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, State  of  New  York;  Helen  C.  White,  Professor  of 
English,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Laurence  Duggan,  Di- 
rector, Institute  of  International  Education ;  Ernest  O. 
Lawrence,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  California ; 
Sarah  Blanding,  President,  Vassar  College;  Walter  John- 
son, Professor  of  History,  University  of  Chicago ;  Charles 
S.  Johnson,  President,  Fisk  University ;  Martin  P.  Mc- 
Guire,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Catholic  University 
of  America. 
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ships  to  select  American  students  for  study  abroa 
under  the  Fulbright  Act.1 

Appointment  of  the  board  is  a  major  step  i 
starting  the  program  under  which  foreign  goven 
ments  are  enabled  to  pay  in  part  for  overseas  wa 
surpluses  purchased  from  the  United  States,  wit 
scholarships  in  their  own  schools  for  America 
students. 

Specifically,  the  law  authorizes  Executive  agre< 
ments  with  foreign  governments  for  the  use  of  thei 
currencies  and  credits  acquired  by  the  Unite 
States  in  payment  for  surplus  properties  oversea 
to  finance  studies  and  other  educational  activitie 
of  U.S.  citizens  in  their  own  educational  institu 
tions.    The  funds  could  also  be  used  to  financ 
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heir  own  nationals  in  American  schools  operated 
i  foreign  countries  and  to  pay  for  travel  of  their 
wn  nationals  to  attend  schools  here  so  long  as  they 
rould  not  displace  Americans. 

The  law  limits  the  amount  to  be  devoted  to  edu- 
ational  exchanges  in  any  one  country  to  $20,- 
00,000  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
1,000,000  annually. 

Sale  to  date  of  overseas  U.S.  surplus  property  is 
ifficient  to  make  about  $137,550,000  available  to  22 
ountries  for  the  educational  exchanges  provided 
y  the  act,  over  the  period  of  the  next  20  years, 
'he  annual  expenditure  under  the  program  is  ex- 
ected  to  total  about  $7,000,000. 

The  Department  of  State,  which  will  administer 
he  law,  has  received  some  12,000  applications  from 
Linericans  to  study  abroad  under  the  terms  of  the 
ct,  5,000  of  whom  are  veterans  who  are  given  pref- 
rence  status  by  the  law. 

Negotiation  of  the  Executive  agreements  neces- 
iry  to  set  the  plan  in  operation  has  started.  It  is 
spected  that  the  actual  student  exchanges  will 
tart  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  in  the 
xll  of  1948. 

The  countries  now  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Ian,  together  with  the  amounts  to  be  proposed 
3r  educational  exchanges  for  the  20-year  period, 
allow : 

Australia       $5,000,000 

Austria       750,000 

Belgium     3,000,000 

Burma 3,000,000 

China        20,000,000 

Czechoslovakia 6,000,000 

Denmark 3,000,000 

Egypt     3,000,000 

Finland 5,000,000 

Prance 5,000,000 

Greece 8,000,000 

Hungary 5,000,000 

Iran  (Rials)   (about) 2,000,000 

Italy 20,  000,  000 

Netherlands      5,000,000 

Netherlands   Indies 7,000,000 

New  Zealand 2,300,000 

Poland 8,000,000 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 2,000,000 

Siam 4,  000,  000 

Turkey 500,  000 

I  United    Kingdom 20,  000,  000 

Total 137,550,000 
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THE  CONGRESS 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1947 :  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  Con. 
Res.  51 ;  June  9  and  10.     iii,  70  pp. 

International  Refugee  Organization :  Hearings  before 
a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
on  H.  J.  Res.  207  (S.  J.  Res.  77,  as  superseded),  providing 
for  membership  and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Refugee  Organization  and  authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  therefor ;  May  15,  1947.  v,  71  pp. 
[Department  of  State,  pp.  1--19.] 

United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1947 :  Hearings  before  a  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.R.  3342,  a  bill  to  enable 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  more  effectively  to 
carry  on  its  foreign  relations  by  means  of  promotion  of  the 
interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
by  means  of  public  dissemination  abroad  of  information 
about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  its  policies ;  May 
13,  14,  16,  17,  20,  1947.  vi,  241  pp.  [Department  of  State, 
pp.  9-29;  45-178.] 

Extension  of  Title  III  of  Second  War  Powers  Act  and 
the  Export  Control  Act.  H.  Rept.  854,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
To  accompany  H.R.  3647.     7  pp. 

Joint  Resolution  Declaring  That  in  Interpreting  Certain 
Acts  of  Congress,  Joint  Resolutions,  and  Proclamations, 
World  War  II,  the  Limited  Emergency,  and  the  Unlimited 
Emergency  Shall  Be  Construed  as  Terminated  and  Peace 
Established.  S.  Rept.  339,  Part  2,  80th  Cong.,  let  sess. 
104  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Performance  of  the  Duties  of  the 
Office  of  President  in  Case  of  the  Removal,  Resignation, 
Death,  or  Inability  Both  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. H.  Rept.  817,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany 
S.  564.     6  pp.     [Favorable  report] 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Approve  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  for  the  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  H. 
Rept.  889,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.  J.  Res. 
233.     4  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or 
Any  Duly  Authorized  Subcommittee  Thereof  To  Make  a 
Full  and  Complete  Investigation  of  Our  Entire  Immigra- 
tion System.  S.  Rept.  503,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accom- 
pany S.  Res.  137.     2  pp. 

Aids  to  Air  Navigation  and  Landing.  H.  Rept.  885,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     18  pp. 

Directing  the  Secretary  of  State  To  Transmit  Forth- 
with to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Certain  Docu- 
ments, Records,  and  Memoranda  Relating  to  One  Serge 
Rubinstein.  H.  Rept.  886,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accom- 
pany H.  Res.  254.     2  pp.     [Adverse  report.] 

Amending  the  Act  to  Expedite  the  Admission  to  the 
United  States  of  Alien  Spouses  and  Alien  Minor  Children 
of  Citizen  Members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 
S.  Rept.  501,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R. 
3149.     2  pp. 
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Cooperative  Health  Programs  With  Other  American  Republics 


EXPANSION  OF  PROGRAMS 


[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

Exports  from  the  United  States  of  medicines 
and  sanitation  supplies  to  17  Latin  American  coun- 
tries totaled  $61,267,000  in  1946,  the  Department 
of  State  announced  on  July  7. 

In  1937,  before  the  cooperative  health  programs 
of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  were 
inaugurated,  such  exports  totaled  slightly  under 
$7,000,000. 

The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  resulted 
from  recommendations  made  at  the  Third  Meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  in  January  1942.1  Adequate  health 
and  sanitary  conditions,  it  was  pointed  out,  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  Latin 
American  workers  producing  vital  war  materials. 
A  long-range  program  providing  for  the  improve- 
ment of  general  health  standards  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  also  agreed  upon. 


To  provide  technical  and  other  assistance,  i 
United  States  now  has  working  health  agreeme] 
with  17  Latin  American  countries.  The  Institi 
of  Inter- American  Affairs  is  charged  with  the  i 
ministration  of  the  programs,  and  Congress  gs 
it  the  right  to  purchase  limited  supplies  of  me 
cal  and  hospital  materials.  In  the  period  1942- 
the  cost  of  the  Institute's  purchases  for  the  i 
operative  health  programs  amounted  to  less  th 
$4,000,000. 

While  products  of  a  medical  and  surgical  natt 
obtained  through  the  Institute  represent  only 
small  part  of  such  products  bought  in  the  Unit 
States  by  the  American  republics,  our  cooperati 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  in  this  ti( 
has  resulted  in  a  growing  familiarity  in  Lai 
America  with  American-produced  drugs  and  ss1 
itation  supplies  and  a  steady  rise  in  the  demand  i 
such  products. 


PERU  ALLOCATES  FUNDS  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES 


[Released  to  the  press  by  IIAA  on  July  15] 

Col.  Arthur  R.  Harris,  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Inter- American  Affairs,  announced  on  July  15 
that  continuation  of  cooperative  public-health 
services  over  a  wide  sector  of  Peru  has  been  assured 
by  Peruvian  allocation  of  program  funds  on  ratio 
of  eleven  to  one  as  against  United  States  commit- 
ments. 

Colonel  Harris  said  that  the  program  of  United 
States-Peruvian  collaboration  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic health  was  started  in  October  1942.  It  was  the 
direct  result  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics  which  stated  that  these  na- 
tions should  make  common  cause  of  the  problem  of 
elevating  health  standards  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 


'For  an  article  on  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  see  Buixetin  of  June  8,  1947,  p.  1099. 


"Peru's  action  in  continuing  the  program  at  t 
ratio  of  eleven  to  one",  said  Colonel  Harris,  "she 
that  in  Peru  the  national  obligations  inherent 
the  Rio  resolution  are  thoroughly  understooc 
He  outlined  the  progress  of  the  health  and  sai 
tation  agreement,  showing  that  in  opening  up  n( 
fields  of  public  health  in  strategic-materials  are 
of  eastern  Peru  the  Institute  at  first  assumed  t 
greater  burden  of  financial  commitment. 

"But  all  the  health  and  sanitation  programs 
the  Institute  in  Peru  and  elsewhere  are  based  ( 
the  principle  of  diminishing  United  States  fina 
cial  commitment  as  the  other  nations  take  ov 
operations",  he  said.  "These  operations,  in  tur 
are  based  on  techniques  tested  in  the  United  Stat 
and  elsewhere  and  adapted  to  local  needs.  Th 
the  Peruvian  continuation  agreement  not  on 
demonstrates  that  the  cooperative  methods  ha1 
been  successful  in  Peru  but  that  Peru  is  ready  ai 
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;er  to  assume  an  increasing  burden  of  financial 
iponsibility  for  cooperative  programs  of  conti- 
ntal  as  well  as  national  significance." 
Hie  continuation  agreement  extends  coopera- 
e  phases  of  the  Peruvian  health  program 
rough  June  1948,  at  which  time  funds  for  op- 
ition  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
11  have  terminated.  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
ill,  under  whose  department  the  Institute  func- 
ns,  has  asked  Congress  to  grant  a  charter  for 
tension  of  Institute  activities  for  five  years  after 
it  date. 

[n  speaking  of  the  Peruvian  agreement,  Colonel 
irris  cited  the  close  cooperation  of  Dr.  Ernest  B. 
ward,  Chief  of  Party  for  the  Institute  in  Peru, 
d  Associate  Chief  and  Sanitary  Engineer  Sam- 
1 L.  Davies,  with  Dr.  Alberto  Hurtado,  Peruvian 
nister  of  Public  Health,  and  his  staff.  The  con- 
.uation  agreement  has  been  in  effect  since  July  1. 
was  signed  by  the  Minister  and  Dr.  Howard, 
a  ministerial  ceremony  in  Lima,  attended  by 
nerican  Charge  dAffaires  Ralph  H.  Ackerman, 
mbers  of  the  Embassy  staff,  and  numerous  rank- 
l  Peruvian  officials. 

Work  of  the  Inter-American  Cooperative 
salth  Service  in  Peru  has  embraced  the  building 
d  operation  of  public  hospitals  in  the  strategic 
jas  of  Iquitos,  Yurimaguas,  Pucallpa,  Tingo 
iria  (site  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
;  agricultural  experiment  station),  Satipo,  San 
irtin,  and  Chimbote.  Several  of  these  hos- 
als  are  in  eastern  Peru  or  on  the  eastern  slopes 
the  Andes,  where  there  is  continued  emphasis 
development  of  strategic  Peruvian  resources, 
:h  as  barbasco,  petroleum,  carnauba  wax,  hard- 
ods,  and,  during  the  war,  rubber.  In  Chim- 
:e,  on  the  desert  coastline  north  of  Lima,  the 
ilth  work  consisted  of  eradicating  malarial 
ceding  lagoons  so  that  the  magnificent  port  and 
inland  resources  of  high-grade  coal  and  hydro- 
iCtric  power  could  be  developed. 
The  cooperative  Peruvian  health  work  has  hi- 
ded establishment  and  operation  of  health  con- 
's in  Rimac,  Iquitos,  and  Chimbote ;  dispensaries 
Caballococha  and  Contamana ;  medical  posts  in 
mas,  Sapasoa,  Juanjui,  Iiioja,  Requena,  and 
liuta;  and  a  medical  launch  service  on  the  upper 
iaazon.  Sanitary  engineering  work  has  in- 
1  ded  malaria-control  drainage,  building  of 
ter  supply  and  sewer  systems,  and  construction 
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of  hospitals  and  health  centers.  The  cooperative 
service  has  emphasized  training  of  public-health 
doctors,  nurses,  and  sanitary  engineers.  It  also 
maintains  a  public-health  educational  program. 

Reports  of  the  signature  ceremonies  reaching 
Colonel  Harris  from  Lima  included  a  summation 
of  Peruvian  regard  for  the  work  by  Dr.  Hurtado, 
Peru's  Minister  of  Public  Health. 

"It  is  my  pleasure",  said  Dr.  Hurtado,  "to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  important  and  effi- 
cient help  given  by  the  Servicio  (cooperative  serv- 
ice) to  our  health  work,  and  I  may  express  the 
conviction  that  this  new  phase  of  our  association 
will  be  characterized,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by 
a  deep  spirit  of  collaboration  and  understanding." 

Educators  To  Teach  at  University  of  Habana 

Grants-in-aid  have  been  extended  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  Chesley  Martin  Hutchings 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Jay  Leaumas 
Curtis  of  Madison  College,  Harrisonburg,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Paul  S.  Lietz  of  Loyola  University, 
Chicago,  to  enable  them  to  serve  as  visiting  lec- 
turers at  the  University  of  Habana  summer  ses- 
sion, Habana,  Cuba,  July  1  to  August  16,  1947. 
They  are  members  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
educators  who  have  received  grants  under  the  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  State  Department  for 
the  exchange  of  professors  and  specialists  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  American  re- 
publics. 

Special  Consultant  on  Fisheries 
To  Visit  Costa  Rica 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
18  that  John  Laurence  Kask  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  accepted  the  post  of 
special  consultant  on  fisheries  to  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica.  Dr.  Kask  departed  for  Costa 
Rica  July  13. 

The  services  of  Dr.  Kask  are  made  available 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
for  special  technical  assistance  in  connection  with 
Costa  Rican  fishery  management  and  conserva- 
tion projects  which  are  under  consideration.  The 
arrangement  was  effected  through  an  award  to 
Dr.  Kask  of  a  travel  grant  under  the  exchange- 
of-persons  program  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  grant  is  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
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Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  Continues  Regulation  of  Critical  Commodities 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  UPON  SIGNING  OF  BILL 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  15] 

I  have  today  approved  H.R.  3647,  extending 
until  March  1,  1948,  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  export  of  commodities  which 
are  in  critically  short  supply  here  and  abroad ;  to 
control  the  importation  and  domestic  use  of  a 
small  group  of  essential  commodities  which  we 
must  obtain  from  sources  of  supply  abroad;  to 
allocate  transportation  equipment  of  rail  carriers ; 
and  to  direct  the  delivery  abroad  of  goods  required 
for  the  production  in  foreign  countries  of  com- 
modities urgently  needed  in  the  United  States,  or 
required  for  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy. 

The  bill  differs  only  in  detail  from  that  re- 
quested in  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject. Thus,  we  have  again  demonstrated  to  the 
world  our  unanimity  on  matters  affecting  our 
international  relations.  This  is  particularly 
significant  and  timely  at  this  moment  when  so 
much  attention  is  focused  abroad  on  our  desire  to 
assist  nations  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  common 
objective  of  reconstruction. 

I  wish  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  request  a 
continuation  of  these  controls.  But  world  short- 
ages have  by  no  means  been  dispelled  and  the 
threat  of  inflation  has  not  been  dissipated.  The 
haphazard  distribution  of  our  produce  throughout 
the  world  could  only  lead  to  higher  prices  at  home 
and  suffering  for  the  neediest  of  our  friends 
abroad. 

Our  objective  continues  to  be  the  removal  of 
interferences  with  world  trade.  We  shall,  accord- 
ingly, use  these  controls  sparingly  and  dispense 
with  them  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  I  should 
be  less  than  candid,  however,  were  I  not  to  say  that 
I  believe  the  need  for  some  supervision  of  our 
foreign  trade  will  continue  beyond  next  February. 

Under  this  legislation,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  watch  the  effect  upon 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  exercise  of  these 
powers.  This  responsibility  ties  in  closely  with 
the  work  I  requested  him  to  undertake  when,  on 
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June  22, 1  appointed  a  representative,  nonpartu 
public  committee  headed  by  him  to  consider  the 
feet  upon  our  domestic  economy  of  the  exports 
are  now  shipping  abroad  or  may  furnish  as  e 
nomic  assistance  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  l. 
perative  that  these  programs  of  assistance 
conceived  and  executed  so  as  to  be  of  maximi 
benefit  to  such  foreign  countries,  without  havi 
an  unduly  adverse  effect  upon  our  domes 
economy. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Congress  has  again  dq 
onstrated  its  willingness  to  support  the  achie 
ment  of  our  foreign-policy  objectives.  Desp 
the  aversion  of  our  people  to  controls,  I  am  coi 
dent  that  under  these  circumstances  they  v 
approve  of  their  continuance. 

THE  DEPARTMEf! 

Personnel  Security  Board  To  Review 
Security  Risk  Cases 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Ji 
18  the  creation  of  a  Personnel  Security  Bos 
consisting  of  three  members  to  review  secur: 
and  investigative  records  of  departmental  a 
Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  cases  are  unc 
consideration  for  termination  as  security  risks. 

Members  of  the  board  are :  Maynard  B.  Barn 
Department  of  State  representative  on  the  st 
of  the  National  War  College;  Conrad  E.  Sno 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Political  Affairs ;  a 
Darrell  St.  Claire,  Legislative  Assistant  for  Cc 
gressional  Liaison. 

In  considering  the  security  risks  of  perso 
involved,  the  board  will  be  furnished  with  t 
full  security  and  investigative  records  of  all  cas 
under  consideration  referred  to  it  by  the  Assi 
ant  Secretary  for  administration.  Its  review 
these  cases  will  be  governed  by  security  princip 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  may,  however,  recommend  to  the  Secreta 
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ich  changes  in  principles  as  it  may  consider  in 
le  interest  of  the  Department  and  of  the  United 
tates.  The  board  will  establish  its  own  hear- 
lg  procedure.  Its  decisions  will  be  by  a  major- 
y  vote. 

Individuals  whose  cases  are  under  review  by 
le  board  will  have  the  right  to  appear  before  it, 
)  present  affidavits,  and  give  oral  testimony  on 
leir  behalf.  Members  of  the  board  may  re- 
uest  further  investigation  of  specific  points 
here  they  consider  the  record  inadequate  for  final 
ldgment. 

Once  the  board  has  reached  a  decision,  its  find- 
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ings  will  be  referred  through  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  administration  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  designee.  The  Secretary  or  his  designee 
will  act  on  the  findings  of  the  Personnel  Security 
Board  without  reference  to  any  appeal  procedures. 
Individuals  terminated,  however,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  appeal  to  the  Loyalty  Keview  Board 
when  this  board  is  established  under  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  of  March  22,  1947,  or  to 
any  other  review  board  established  pursuant  to 
law.  The  purpose  of  such  an  appeal  will  be  to 
permit  the  employee  involved  affirmatively  to 
establish  his  loyalty. 


harles  Fahy  Resigns  as  Legal  Adviser 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MR.  FAHY 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  10] 

ext  of  Mr.  Fatty's  letter  to  the  President 

July  8, 191$. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  Respectfully  I  tender 
y  resignation  as  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ent  of  State  with  the  request  that  it  may  be  effec- 
ve  August  15,  1947  if  that  is  convenient. 
After  more  than  fourteen  years  with  the  Fed- 
al  Government  I  resign  with   a  deep   sense  of 
"atitude  for  the  opportunities  which  have  been 
forded  me  to  engage  in  the  public  service,  and 
ith  esteem  for  the  many  officials  in  the  three 
•anches  of  the  Government  with  whom  the  work 
is  brought  me  into  association. 
Circumstances  have  led  me  to  feel  for  some  time 
iat  I  should  return  to  private  life.    The  regret 
naturally  feel  in  doing  so  is  enhanced  by  appre- 
ation  of  the  consideration  shown  by  yourself 
id  Secretary  Marshall  and  by  the  wish  that  it 
ere  possible  to  continue. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  Fahy 

ext  of  the  President's  letter  sent  on  July  10  to 
harles  Fahy,  accepting  his  resignation  as  Legal 
\dviser  of  the  Department  of  State 

\  My  Dear  Mr.  Fahy  :  It  is  with  deep  regret  that 
'/y  27,  1947 


I  accept  your  letter  of  resignation  as  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State,  and  to  learn  that 
circumstances  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  return 
to  private  life  after  fourteen  years  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

During  those  years  you  have  held  some  of  the 
most  important  legal  positions  in  the  Government 
and  in  each  of  them  you  have  discharged  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  offices  with  outstanding 
ability  and  devotion  to  duty.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
press gratitude  and  appreciation  for  your  valued 
contributions  to  the  development  of  our  legal  sys- 
tem and  the  interpretation  of  our  laws  during  this 
period. 

I  wish  you  continued  success  and  every  happi- 
ness in  the  activities  which  you  intend  to  pursue. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Appointment  of  Officers 

James  H.  Wright,  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  II, 
who  has  served  since  November  1,  1945,  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  American 
republic  affairs,  was  appointed  July  7  as  Acting  Director 
of  the  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs.  Mr.  Wright 
succeeded  Ellis  O.  Briggs,  who  recently  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Uruguay. 
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HE  SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
OTTON  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


!  John  C.  Montgomery 


The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  is  an  inter- 
national organization  for  the  exchange  of  information  on 
cotton  statistics  and  policies.  Between  June  9  and  June  11, 
1947,  it  held  its  sixth  plenary  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  article  reviews  the  work  done  at  that  meeting. 


The  Sixth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  International 
otton  Advisory  Committee  took  place  in  Wash- 
gton,  D.C,  from  June  9  through  June  11,  1947, 
ider  the  chairmanship  of  Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Di- 
ctor  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
ys of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
re.  The  meeting  was  called  to  review  and  to  act 
1  a  number  of  recommendations  of  the  Executive 
ommittee  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
anent  secretariat  and  other  organizational  mat- 
rs. 

Twenty  countries  having  an  interest  in  cotton 
ere  represented  at  the  meeting,  as  were  the  Eco- 
>mic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
e  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
nited  Nations,  and  the  International  Bank  for 
^construction  and  Development.  Brazil  and  the 
>viet  Union,  both  large  cotton  producers,  were 
isent. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
is  organized  in  1939  as  an  intergovernmental 
;ency  composed  of  cotton-exporting  and  cotton- 
lporting  countries — an  agency  designed  to  be  a 
[edhim  for  the  exchange  of  information  on  cot- 
in  conditions  and  policies  in  the  member  coun- 
|ies.  Between  1941  and  1945  the  activities  of  the 
)mmittee  were  suspended  because  of  the  war,  but 
firing  the  past  year,  the  Committee  has  resumed 
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its  activities  and  the  study  of  current  cotton  prob- 
lems. The  organizational  work  of  the  Sixth  Meet- 
ing of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Commit- 
tee should  be  of  great  value  for  the  future  since  it 
provides  for  a  permanent  organization  which 
should  more  effectively  contribute  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  postwar  cotton  problems.  A  permanent 
secretariat  of  technically  trained  specialists  has 
been  needed  to  do  basic  statistical  and  economic 
research  on  cotton.  For  example,  there  has  long 
been  a  need  for  a  centralized  organization  to  cor- 
relate and  unify  world  cotton  statistics. 

The  organizational  proposals  of  the  Executive 
Committee  as  adopted  at  the  Sixth  Plenary  Meet- 
ing of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Com- 
mittee were  as  follows : 

1.  The  invitation  to  all  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  having  a  substantial  interest  in 
cotton — as  either  producers  or  consumers — to  join 
the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  was 
to  be  announced  as  still  open.  The  same  invitation 
was  to  be  extended  to  other  governments  having 
a  substantial  interest  in  cotton  which,  although 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  members 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  specialized  inter- 
national organizations,  such  as  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  or  one  of  the  inter- 
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national  commodity  organizations  such  as  the 
International  Wheat  Council. 

2.  A  graduated  scale  was  established  for  finan- 
cial contributions  by  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  For  this 
purpose  the  member  countries  were  grouped  into 
five  categories  according  to  the  annual  average  of 
total  cotton  exports  and  imports  in  the  five  years 
1934-35  to  1938-39.  The  amount  of  the  contri- 
bution assessed  to  each  government  within  each 
group  is  to  be  the  same  as  that  assessed  to  every 
other  member  within  the  same  group.  The  groups 
and  the  amounts  actually  to  be  assessed  to  each 
are  as  follows: 

Group  I  —  Countries  having  an  annual  average  of 
exports  and  imports  of  over  4,000,000  bales : 
United  States  to  be  assessed  $12,000 

Group  II  —  Countries  having  an  annual  average  of 
exports  and  imports  of  2,000,000  to  4,000,000 
bales :  India  and  the  United  Kingdom,  each 
to  be  assessed  $8,000 

Group  III  —  Countries  having  an  annual  average  of 
exports  and  imports  of  500,000  to  2,000,000 
bales :  Brazil,  China,  Egypt,  and  France, 
each  to  be  assessed  $4,000 

Group  IV  —  Countries  having  an  annual  average  of 
exports  and  imports  of  100,000  to  500,000 
bales :  Argentina,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Peru, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Sudan,  each  to 
be  assessed  $2,500 

Group  V  —  Countries  having  an  annual  average  of 
exports  and  imports  less  than  100,000 
bales:  Australia,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Greece,  Iran,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay, 
Turkey,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia,  each 
to  be  assessed  $1,000 

3.  The  number  of  governments  represented  in 
the  Executive  Committee  was  increased  from  12 
to  14;  the  governments  of  countries  in  Groups  I, 

II,  and  III  were  to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee ;  two  member  countries  were  to 
be  elected  from  Group  V;  and  after  account  had 
been  taken  of  the  membership  from  Groups  I,  II, 

III,  and  V,  there  should  be  elected  from  Group  IV 
as  many  governments  of  exporting  countries  and 
as  many  governments  of  importing  countries  as 
might  be  needed  to  bring  the  total  membership  in 
the  Executive  Committee  to  seven  governments  of 
exporting  countries  and  seven  governments  of  im- 
porting countries. 

4.  The  payment  of  a  country's  financial  contri- 
bution when  due  was  to  be  made  a  condition  of  the 
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country's  membership  in  the  International  Cot  J 
Advisory  Committee  as  well  as  in  the  Executi 
Committee,  and  a  rule  to  that  effect  is  to  be  inai 
urated  in  the  fiscal  year  1948-49.  Pending  I 
adoption  of  such  a  rule,  the  Executive  Commiti 
was  authorized  to  consider  with  any  governm; 
whose  contribution  remains  unpaid  beyond  a  ri 
sonable  time  the  conditions  responsible  there  i 
and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  judged  app 
priate.  The  vote  on  the  election  of  members  of  I 
Executive  Committee  from  Groups  IV  and  V  x 
to  be  by  the  entire  membership  of  the  Internatio 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  Finally,  in  this  c< 
nection,  the  principle  was  to  be  observed  of  sec 
ing  as  far  as  practicable  a  fair  geographical  c 
tribution  of  membership  in  the  Executive  Cd 
mittee. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  was  authorized) 
approve  expenditures  in  the  12  months  ending 
June  30,  1948,  totaling  $60,000.  The  authoriz 
expenditures  are :  salaries,  $44,000 ;  office  expens 
$3,000;  communications,  $3,000;  transportatit 
$5,000;  and  contingent  expenses,  $4,900.  Ho 
ever,  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorized1 
make  any  shifts  and  adjustments  of  funds  fr| 
one  item  to  another  within  the  total  of  $60,000 
should  be  found  desirable. 

6.  The  balance  of  any  funds  pledged  or  receiv, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1946-47  and  remaining  une; 
pended  or  uncommitted  on  July  1,  1947,  shall 
set  aside  in  a  reserve  fund ;  any  excess  of  contrib 
tions  in  1947-48  over  and  above  the  $60,000  pi 
posed  for  expenditure  in  that  year  shall  be  add 
to  the  reserve  fund ;  and  any  country  in  Group 
which  in  1946^7  has  actually  paid  the  initial  co 
tribution  of  $2,500  shall  be  entitled  to  credit  in  £ 
sum  of  $1,500  to  apply  against  its  assessment  f< 
1947-48  and  1948^9. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committ 
elected  the  following  countries  to  be  members  < 
the  Executive  Committee  for  1947^8:  Argei 
tina,  Australia,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Greec 
Mexico,  and  Peru.  The  ex  officio  members  of  tl 
Executive  Committee  were  declared  to  be :  Brazi 
China,  Egypt,  France,  India,  the  United  Kin/ 
dom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  closing  plenary  session  reelected  Leslie  i 

(Continued  on  page  233) 
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gen  da  for  Fifth  Session  of  Economic  and  Social  Council  1 


At  its  first  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Session  on 

)  July  1947  the  Council  had  before  it  the  Report 

'•'  the  Agenda  Committee  (E/475),  and  adopted 

e  agenda  submitted  by  the  Committee,  as  annexed 

[i  this  document. 

This  decision  was  made  subject  to  the  under- 
anding  that  during  the  first  three  days  of  the 
ission  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  items  appear- 
:g  in  the  annexed  list  might  be  further  considered 
\r  the  Council  on  the  motion  of  the  President  in 
m  light  of  representation  made  to  him  by  and 
"lisultation  with  delegations. 

i 

1.  Adoption  of  Agenda 

2.  (a)  Rules  of  Procedure  of  Commissions  of  the 
Mincil   (E/460) 

(b)  Proposed  amendment  of  Council  Rule  of  Pro- 
cure No.  10 

3.  Application  of  Hungary  for  Membership  of  UNESCO 
V261/Add.l) 

4.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  Draft  Con- 
ntion  on  the  Crime  of  Genocide    (E/447  and  E/476) 

5.  Examination  of  Question  of  Universal  Adoption  of 
i World  Calendar:  (E/291,  E/465) 

6.  Examination  of  Question  of  the  Universal  Adoption 
'  the  International    Metric    System    of   Measures   and 

eight  and  of  the  Decimal  System  of  Currencies  and 
tinage:    (E/472) 

7.  Report  of  the  Fiscal  Commission  (E/440) 

3.  Chapter  V  of  the  Report  of  the  First  Session  of  the 

•  mmission  on  Human  Rights  concerning  communications 
1/259) 

).  Chapter  III  of  the  Report  of  the  First  Session  of  the 

•  mmission  on  the  Status  of  Women  concerning  com- 
lraications  ( E/281/Rev.l ) 

L0.  Report  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Sub-Commission 
(  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press  (E/441; 
1448) 

11.  Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  functions  and 
I  .vers  previously  exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations 
I  lor  the  International  Conventions  for  the  Suppression 
((the  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children  of  30  September 
lil  and  11  October  1933,  and  the  International  Con- 
ation for  the  Suppression  of  the  Circulation  and  of  the 
tffic  in  obscene  Publications  of  12  September  1923 
♦J/444) 

2.  Progress  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  imple- 
i  ntation  of  Resolution  58  of  the  General  Assembly  on 


the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Functions  of  UNRRA  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  Nations  (E/458) 

13.  Transfer  of  certain  assets  from  the  United  Nations 
to  the  World  Health  Organization  (E/470) 

14.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Negotiations  with 
Specialized  Agencies  on  Negotiations  with  the  Universal 
Postal  Union 

15.  Interim  Report  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment  (E/469) 

16.  Report  on  the  International  Timber  Conference 
convened  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  (E/455) 

17.  Report  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Economic  and 
Employment  Commission   (E/445) 

18.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  Relief  Needs 
after  the  Termination  of  UNRRA  (E/462) 

19.  Progress  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  Finan- 
cial Needs  of  Devastated  Countries  (E/457) 

20.  Expert  Assistance  to  Member  Governments  (E/471) 

21.  Report  of  the  First  and  Second  Session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe 

22.  Report  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  and  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  (E/452) 

23.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Ethiopia  and  other  devastated  areas  not  included 
in  the  Report  of  the  Temporary  Sub-Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas  (E/450) 

24.  Establishment  of  an  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America :  Item  proposed  by  the  Delegation  of  Chile 
(E/4G8) 

25.  Appointment  of  Members  to  fill  two  temporary  va- 
cancies in  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  (E/467) 

26.  Interim  Report  of  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  (E/459) 

27.  Progress  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
One  Day's  Pay  Proposal  (E/464) 

28.  Report  of  the  Council  NGO  Committee 

29.  *Trade  Union  Rights  (Freedom  of  Association) 
(E/C.2/28,  E/C.2/32,  E/372) 


1  U.N.  doc.  E/480,  July  19,  1947. 

♦This  item  was  considered  at  the  Fourth  Session  of  the 
Council  under  the  title  "Guarantees  for  the  Exercise  and 
Development  of  Trade  Union  Rights",  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  Council  resolution  of  24  March  1947  (E/437,  page  43) 
was  considered  by  the  International  Labour  Conference 
in  June  1947  under  the  title  "Freedom  of  Association". 
The  Agenda  Committee  therefore  proposed  for  conven- 
ience the  short  title  above. 
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30.  Procedural  Arrangements  for  Co-operation  with 
Trusteeship  Council 

31.  Advice  on  the  provisional  Questionnaire  adopted  by 
the  Trusteeship  Council  under  Article  88  of  the  Charter 

32.  Report  of  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and 
Frontier  Formalities  (E/436) 

33.  Further  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Negotiations 
with  Specialized  Agencies 

34.  Reports  of  Specialized  Agencies,  and  note  on  pro- 
cedure by  the  Secretary-General 

35.  Protection  of  Migrant  and  Immigrant  Labour: 
Item  proposed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labour 
(E/454) 

36.  International  Control  of  Oil  Resources :     Item  pro- 


posed by  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance  (E/44! 

37.  Confirmation  of  Members  of  Commissions 

38.  Election  of  two  Members  of  the  Agenda  Committ 
for  Sixth  Session 

39.  Draft  Programme  of  Meetings  and  Conferences  f 
1948 

Recommended  for  deferment:  Elimination  < 
taxes,  subsidies,  and  tariffs,  which  interfere  wil 
the  supplying  by  natural  and  efficient  produce 
of  food  commodities  essential  to  consuming  coui 
tries :  Item  proposed  by  the  Delegation  of  Cut 
(E/466). 
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mimeo. 

Committee  on  Negotiations  With  Specialized  Agencu 
Negotiations  With  the  Interim  Commission  of  tl 
World  Health  Organization.  E/C.l/18,  July  11,  W 
12  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Drafting  Committee  I 
an  International  Bill  of  Human  Rights.  First  So 
sion.  Report  of  the  Drafting  Committee  to  the  Co* 
mission  on  Human  Rights.  E/CN.4/21,  July  1,  19? 
97  pp.  mimeo. 

Fiscal  Commission.  List  of  Documents  Distributed  Di 
ing  the  First  Half  of  1947.  E/CN.8/27,  July  14, 194 
3  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Report  of  the  Fir 
and  Second  Sessions.  E/451,  July  18,  1947.  37  p 
mimeo. 

World  Calendar.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/4( 
July  14,  1947.        23  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Agreement  Between  the  United  Nations  Educ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  and  tl 
International  Federation  of  Library  Associatior 
E/473,  July  18,  1947.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Agreement  Between  the  United  Nations  Educ 
tional  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  and  t 
International  Council  of  Museums.  E/474,  July  1 
1947.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Agenda  Committee.  Report  to  the  Fifth  Session  of  t) 
Council.  E/475,  July  18,  1947.  9  pp.  mimeo.  [S 
also  E/480,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.] 

Draft  Programme  of  Meetings  and  Conferences  in  194 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/478,  July  18, 194 
7  pp.  mimeo. 

Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  Functions  and  Powe 
Previously  Exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations  Und 
the  International  Conventions  for  the  Suppression 
the  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children  of  30  Septemb 
1921  and  11  October  1933,  and  the  International  Co 
vention  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Circulation  and 

Department  of  State  BwJ/efi 


the  Traffic  in  Obscene  Publications  of  12  September 
1923.     E/482,  July  21,  1947.    9  pp.  mimeo. 

immittee  on  Negotiations  With  Specialized  Agencies. 
Negotiations  With  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
E/C.l/17,  July  10,  1947.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

immittee  on  Negotiations  With  Specialized  Agencies. 
Negotiations  With  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
E/C.l/14,  July  3,  1947.  2  pp.  mimeo.  E/C.l/16,  July 
3,  1947.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

onomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  Background  Information  With 
Reference  to  Item  3  of  the  Provisional  Agenda :  Rec- 
ommendations to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
(Note  by  the  Secretariat.)  E/CN.ll/AC.1/3,  July  8, 
1947.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

curity  Council 

licial  Records.  First  Year,  Second  Series.  Supplement 
No.  13,  June  27, 1947.    2  pp.  printed  [l(ty]. 

Scial  Records.  Second  Year.  No.  16,  June  27,  1947.  25 
pp.  printed  [20tf]. 

flcial  Records.  Second  Year.  No.  19,  June  25,  1947. 
18  pp.  printed  [15<£]. 

Scial  Records.  Second  Year.  No.  21,  June  23,  1947.  24 
pp.  printed  [20^]. 

tter  From  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  Dated  17  July  1947 
and  Enclosed  Telegram.  S/419,  July  17,  1947.  6 
pp.  mimeo. 

tter  From  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  Dated  17  July  1947 

,  Concerning  Alleged  Incidents  at  Sarandaporos  and 
Bania.     S/420,  July  17,  1947.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

tter  From  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  Dated 
17  July  1947  and  Enclosed  Preliminary  Report  on 
Incidents  of  Kapnotopos  and  Angistron-Lipa.  S/423, 
July  18,  1947.    35  pp.  mimeo. 

tter  From  the  Representative  of  Netherlands  to  United 
Nations  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  Dated 
21  July  1947.    S/426,  July  22,  1947.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

tter  From  the  Bulgarian  Political  Representative  to  the 
United  [Nations]  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  Dated  22  July  1947.  S/427,  July  22, 
1947.  1  p.  mimeo. 
tter  From  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents  Addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  Dated  22  July 
1947  and  Enclosed  Telegram.  S/428,  July  22,  1947. 
4  pp.  mimeo. 


THE   UNITED   NATIONS 

Amendments  to  the  U.S.  Draft  Resolution  on  the  Greek 
Question  Submitted  by  the  Representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  162nd  Meeting  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/429,  July  22,  1947.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Amendments  to  the  United  States  Draft  Resolution  on 
the  Greek  Question  Submitted  by  the  Representative 
of  France  at  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
Meeting  of  the  Security  Council.  S/430,  July  22, 
1947.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

General  Assembly 

Measures  To  Economize  the  Time  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General.  A/316,  July  8,  1947. 
65  pp.  mimeo. 

Provisional  Agenda  for  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly.    A/329,  July  18, 1947.    4  pp.  mimeo. 

Progressive  Development  of  International  Law  and  Its 
Codification.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  Letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General. Report  of  the  Committee.  A/331, 
July  18,  1947.     13  pp.  mimeo. 

Plans  for  the  Formulation  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Niirnberg  Charter  and  Judgment.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Progressive  Development  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  Its  Codification.  A/332,  July  21, 
1947.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

U.N.  Department  of  Public  Information 
Research  Section 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.     11  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Covenant  of 

the  League  of  Nations.     45  pp.  mimeo. 
United  Nations  Chronology,  1  January  1942-30  April  1947. 

43  pp.  mimeo. 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs.    Background  Paper  No.  11. 

July  2,  1947.    25  pp.  mimeo. 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  23,  1947,  confirmed  the 
nominations  of  Warren  R.  Austin,  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  Anna  Eleanor  Eoosevelt,  and  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles  to  be  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  second  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  be 
held  at  New  York,  beginning  September  16,  1947, 
and  of  Charles  Fahy,  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Francis 
B.  Sayre,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  and  Virginia  C. 
Gildersleeve  to  be  Alternate  Representatives. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


In  Session  as  of  July  25,  1947 

Far  Eastern  Commission     .    .    . 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee    .    . 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments    .    . 
ECOSOC  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Fifth  Session 

Narcotic  Drugs  Commission:  Second  Session 


Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain. 


With  Turkey . 


International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:  Second  Meet- 
ing of  the  Preparatory  Committee 

Council  of  Foreign    Ministers:  Committee  To  Examine  Disagreed 
Questions  of  the  Austrian  Treaty 

International  Radio  Conference 

International  Telecommunications  Plenipotentiary  Conference  .    .    . 


ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization):  South  Atlantic 
Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting. 


Liberian  Centennial  and  Victory  Celebration 


WHO  (World  Health  Organization):  Expert  Committee  on  Tuber- 
culosis, First  Meeting. 

Scheduled  for  August-October  1947 

FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Panel  on  Soil  Erosion 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  the  Control  of  Infestation  of  Stored  Food- 
stuffs. 

Executive  Committee:  Ninth  Session 

Annual  Conference:  Third  Session 


Inter-American  Congress  of  the  Directors  of  Tourism  and  Immigra- 
tion. 

UNESCO    (United    Nations   Educational,    Scientific   and   Cultural 
Organization):  Radio  Network  and  Program  Conference. 


Washington    , 

Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 

Washington    . 


Lisbon 
Madrid 

Ankara 
Geneva 

Vienna 


Atlantic  City  . 
Atlantic  City 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Monrovia 
Paris    .    . 


Washington 
London   .    . 


Geneva 
Geneva 

Panama 


Paris 


1946 

February  26 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 

1947 

March  24 

July  19- Aug. 
July  24-Aug. 

1946 

Oct.  24 


16 

8 


Sept.  3 

Nov.  12 

• 

1947 

June  2 

: 

Apr.  10-Aug. 

30 

May  12 

s 

May  15 

' 

July  1 

July  15-Aug. 

5' 

July  26 

July  30 

August  1 2 
Aug.  5-12 

Aug.  21-23  s 
Aug.  25-30  2 

Aug.  4-9 


Aug.  4 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State.     The  calendar  of  meetings  will  app 
in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 

2  Tentative. 
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Department  of  State  Bulle 


•lendar  of  meetings — Continued 


0  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Sixth  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians 

Industrial  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  Production 

Industrial  Committee  on  Metal  Trades 

Preparatory  Regional  Asian  Conference  3 

10  (International  Meteorological  Organization): 

Meeting  of  the  Technical  Commissions 

Conference  of  the  Directors 

ternational  Dental  Congress 

ter- American  Conference  on  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace 
and  Security. 

t  ternational  High  Frequency  Broadcasting. 

Conference 

IAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 
Communications    Committee    of    the    Caribbean    Regional    Air 
Navigation  Area. 

Legal  Committee 

Meteorology  Division 

Air  Operating  Committee 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes,  and  Ground  Aids  Division  Meeting.    .    .    . 
Special  Conference  on  Multilateral  Aviation  Agreement 

[  EF  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund) : 

Program  Committee 

Executive  Board 

[  ited  Nations: 
ECOSOC  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Populations  Commission:  Second  Session 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Second  Session 

Social  Commission:  Second  Session 

Statistical  Commission:  Second  Session 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 

Committee  on  Information  for  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  .    . 
general  Assembly 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body 

I)anese  Peace  Conference 

1  ;ial  Welfare  Conference  of  Southeast  Asia  Territories  3 

(aference  To  Examine  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of  an  In- 
stitute of  the  Hylean  Amazon. 

1  ernational  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Arts 

2  h  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

VIO  (World  Health  Organization): 

Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance 

fourth  Session  of  the  Interim  Commission 

Expert  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  International  List  of 
|   Causes  of  Death  and  Morbidity. 

'  Tentative. 
\  *  United  States  represented  by  official  observer. 

'!'8u«f  3,   1947 


Montreal 

Stockholm 

Stockholm 

New  Delhi 

Toronto  

Washington 

Boston 

Petropolis     (near    Rio    de 
Janeiro) . 

Atlantic  City 

Mexico  City 

Europe 

Montreal 

Paris 

Montreal 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Paris 

Paris 

Lake  Success 

Geneva    

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Geneva   

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success  and  Flushing 

Meadows. 
Geneva   

United  States  2 

Singapore    

Beldm,  Brazil 

Venice 

Paris 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Ottawa 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  3 
Oct.  27-Nov.  6 


Aug.  4-Sept.  13 
Sept.  22-Oct.  7 

Aug.  5-8 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  18 

Sept.  15 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 
Oct.  20 

Aug.  18 
September 


Aug.  18-27 
Aug.  25-Sept.  8 
Aug.  28  J 
Aug.  28-Sept.  6 
Sept.  22-  Oct.  7 
Aug.  25-30  * 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  16- Nov.  8  J 

Oct.  6-11 
Aug.  19  * 
Aug.  19-21 
Aug.  20 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  24-31 

Aug.  28 

Aug.  30-Sept.  14 

Sept.  15 


m 
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Calendar  of  meetings — Continued 


IRO    (International  Refugee  Organization):   First   Meeting  of  the 
General  Council. 

Committee  of  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas 

Fourth  International  Cancer  Research  Congress 

World  Statistical  Congress 

25th  Session  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 

First  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute  .    . 

Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

Cannes  Film  Festival 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau: 

Executive  Committee 

Directing  Council 

Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

General  Assembly  of  the  International  Conference  of  National  Tourist 
Organizations. 

Sixth  Pan-American  Congress  of  Architects 

Fifth  Meeting  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  .    .    .    . 

1  Tentative. 


Geneva   .    . 

Washington 
St.  Louis  . 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
London   .    . 

London   .    . 

Cannes    .    . 

Buenos  Aires 
Buenos  Aires 

New  York 

Paris    .    .    . 

Lima  .  .  . 
Washington 


August ' 

Sept.  2-8 
Sept.  2-7 
Sept.  6-8 
Sept.  6-18 
Sept.  6-18 
Sept.  11 

Sept.  11 

Sept.  12-25 

Sept.  22 
Sept.  24 

September  8 

Oct.  1-4 

Oct.  15-25 
October 


Activities  and  Developments 
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U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  6TH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  LABOR  STATISTICIANS 

[Released  to  the  press  July  S 

The  President  has  approved  the  composition 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Internatior 
Labor  Organization's  Sixth  International  Confc 
ence  of  Labor  Statisticians,  as  recommended  by  t> 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Labc 
The  conference  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  Montre 
on  August  4,  1947,  and  is  expected  to  last  apprco 
mately  10  days.  The  United  States  Delegation  I 
as  follows : 

Delegate 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statist! 

Department  of  Labor 
Advisers 
A.  Ross  Eckler,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Censi 

Department  of  Commerce 
Lester  S.  Kellogg,  Chief  of  the  Prices  and  Cost  of  Livi 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


Branch,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 

Labor 
s  D.  Kossoris,  Chief  of  the  Industrial  Hazards  Division, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 
>mas  J.  Mills,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Statistical 

Standards,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Hailed  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO,  the 
rpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  study  and  suggest  in- 
national  standards  appropriate  in  present  con- 
ions  to  statistics  of  employment,  payrolls,  and 
anployment.  The  recommendations  and  views 
the  conference  will  be  available  for  the  forth- 
aing  World  Statistical  Congress  which  will 
sn  at  Washington  on  September  8, 1947. 
rivited  to  participate  in  the  ILO  Conference 

the  52  member  states  of  the  ILO  and  interested 
ernational  agencies  including  the  United  Na- 
ns, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 

United  Nations,  the  International  Bank,  and 
i  International  Monetary  Fund.  The  United 
,tes  has  been  officially  represented  at  previous 
ernational  conferences  on  labor  statistics  and 
i  been  active  in  this  phase  of  ILO  operations 
ce  becoming  a  member  of  the  Organization  in 
14. 

rhe  agenda  is  expected  to  include  the  following 
ns:  (a)  employment  and  payroll  statistics;  (6) 
employment  statistics ;  (<?)  cost-of-living  statis- 
s;  and  (d)  amendments  to  resolutions  on  sta- 
;ics  of  industrial  accidents  adopted  by  the  First 
ernational  Conference  on  Labor  Statistics  in 
tober  1923. 

i.  DELEGATION  TO  7TH  INTERNATIONAL 
NGRESS  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SCIENCES 

[Released  to  the  press  July  211 

rhe  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  July  21 
t  the  President  has  approved  the  composition 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Seventh 
ernational  Congress  of  Administrative  Sciences 
ich  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Bern,  from  July 
to  30,  1947.  The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is 
exchange  views  and  information  on  problems 

government  organization  and  management. 
e  invitation  to  attend  this  meeting  was  extended 

the  Swiss  Government.  The  United  States 
legation  is  as  follows : 

irman 

iald  C.  Stone,  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Adminis- 
trative Management,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

jusf  3,   1947 


ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

Delegates 

James  V.  Bennett,  Director,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 
Mrs.  Esther  Bromley,  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Civil 

Service  Commission,  New  York 
Rowland  Egger,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Administration, 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 
Herbert     Emmerich,     Director,     Public     Administration 

Clearing  House,  Chicago 
Edward  H.  Litchfield,  OMGUS,  Germany 
Simon  L.  Millner,  New  York 
John  D.  Millett,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Public 

Law    and    Government,    Columbia    University,    New 

York 
James  M.  Mitchell,  Director,  Civil  Service  Assembly  of 

the  United  States  and  Canada,  Chicago 

The  First  International  Congress  of  Adminis- 
trative Sciences  was  held  at  Brussels  in  1910.  The 
Congress  held  at  Madrid  in  1930  established  the 
International  Institute  of  Administrative  Sciences 
to  act  as  the  permanent  organization  of  the  In- 
ternational Congresses  of  Administrative  Sciences. 
The  Institute,  which  is  concerned  primarily  with 
problems  of  national  government  administration, 
makes  comparative  examination  of  administrative 
experiences  in  different  countries,  studies  rational 
administrative  methods  and  principles,  and  con- 
siders general  problems,  projects,  and  undertakings 
toward  improvement  of  administrative  practice. 
The  United  States  Government  was  officially  rep- 
resented at  the  last  two  Congresses  in  this  series. 
At  the  present  time  the  membership  of  the  In- 
stitute is  comprised  of  approximately  20  con- 
stituent members  (national  governments  with 
titular  representatives)  and  numerous  adhering 
members  (organizations,  institutes,  and  individ- 
uals interested  in  administrative  matters).  Al- 
though the  United  States  is  not  a  member,  there  is 
an  American  section  of  the  Institute  composed  of 
private  individuals  prominent  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic administration  in  this  country. 

The  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  Congress  is  ex- 
pected to  include  discussion  on  the  following 
items:  (1)  the  tasks  incumbent  upon  government 
administration  after  the  war  and  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  experience  of  the  war  in  adminis- 
trative affairs ;  (2)  the  head  of  the  government  and 
organization  of  his  services;  (3)  the  participation 
of  officials  in  the  management  of  central,  regional, 
and  local  administrations;  and  (4)  the  position  of 
regional  and  local  powers  in  relation  to  central 
authorities. 
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Basic  Post-Surrender  Policy  for  Japan 


TEXT  OF  DOCUMENT  > 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  July  11] 

This  document  is  a  statement  of  general  policy- 
relating  to  Japan  after  surrender.  It  does  not 
deal  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  occupation  of 
Japan  requiring  policy  determinations.  Such 
matters  as  are  not  included  or  are  not  fully  covered 
will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Preamble 

Whereas  on  September  2,  1945,  Japan  surren- 
dered unconditionally  to  the  Allied  Powers  and  is 
now  under  military  occupation  by  forces  of  these 
Powers  under  the  command  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers,  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  following  na- 
tions, namely,  Australia,  Canada,  China,  France, 
India,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  were  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Japan,  have  on  the  decision  of  the 
Moscow  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  met  to- 
gether at  Washington  as  a  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion, to  formulate  the  policies,  principles  and 
standards  in  conformity  with  which  the  fulfill- 
ment by  Japan  of  its  obligations  under  the  Terms 
of  Surrender  may  be  accomplished ; 

The  nations  composing  this  Commission,  with 
the  object  of  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  the  Pots- 
dam Declaration,  of  carrying  out  the  instrument 
of  surrender  and  of  establishing  international  se- 
curity and  stability, 


1  Adopted  on  June  19,  1947,  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion, which  gave  final  approval  to  a  set  of  fundamental 
principles  which  had  been  under  continuing  examination 
since  the  organization  of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion's basic  post-surrender  policy  for  Japan  will  be  effec- 
tive until  such  time  as  the  treaty  of  peace  comes  into  force. 
A  directive  based  upon  this  policy  decision  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
for  implementation. 
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Conscious  that  such  security  and  stability  < 
pend  first,  upon  the  complete  destruction  of  t| 
military  machine  which  has  been  the  chief  mess 
whereby  Japan  has  carried  out  the  aggressions  I 
past  decades ;  second,  upon  the  establishment  i 
such  political  and  economic  conditions  as  woil 
make  impossible  any  revival  of  militarism  ] 
Japan ;  and  third,  upon  bringing  the  Japanese  ] 
a  realization  that  their  will  to  war,  their  plan  1 
conquest,  and  the  methods  used  to  accomplish  Sill 
plans,  have  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 

Resolved  that  Japan  cannot  be  allowed  to  cu 
trol  her  own  destinies  again  until  there  is  on  li 
part  a  determination  to  abandon  militarism  in  ] 
its  aspects  and  a  desire  to  live  with  the  rest  of  H 
world  in  peace,  and  until  democratic  principles  if 
established  in  all  spheres  of  the  political,  e' 
nomic,  and  cultural  life  of  Japan ; 

Are  therefore  agreed  : 

To  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  Japan's  obligatiu 
to  the  Allied  Powers ; 

To  complete  the  task  of  physical  and  spirit)  J 
demilitarization  of  Japan  by  measures  include 
total  disarmament,  economic  reform  designed  c 
deprive  Japan  of  power  to  make  war,  eliminat: 
of  militaristic  influences,  and  stern  justice  to  vi 
criminals,  and  requiring  a  period  of  strict  contr 
and 

To  help  the  people  of  Japan  in  their  own 
terest  as  well  as  that  of  the  world  at  large  to  fi: 
means  whereby  they  may  develop  within 
framework  of  a  democratic  society  an  intercou* 
among  themselves  and  with  other  countries  aid 
economic  and  cultural  lines  that  will  enable  the 
to  satisfy  their  reasonable  individual  and  natioi. 
needs  and  bring  them  into  permanently  peace- 
relationship  with  all  nations  ; 

And  have  adopted  the  following  basic  obj; 
tives  and  policies  in  dealing  with  Japan : 
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Part  I — Ultimate  Objectives 

L.  The  ultimate  objectives  in  relation  to  Japan, 
which  policies  for  the  post-surrender  period  for 
pan  should  conform,  are : 

i.  To  insure  that  Japan  will  not  again  become 
nenace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 
).  To  bring  about  the  earliest  possible  establish- 
nt  of  a  democratic  and  peaceful  government 
ich  will  carry  out  its  international  responsibili- 
3,  respect  the  rights  of  other  states,  and  support 
i  objectives  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  gov- 
iment  in  Japan  should  be  established  in  accord- 
le  with  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Japanese 
>ple. 

!.  These  objectives  will  be  achieved  by  the 
lowing  principal  means : 

u  Japan's  sovereignty  will  be  limited  to  the 
mds  of  Honshu,  Hokkaido,  Kyushu,  Shikoku 
1  such  minor  outlying  islands  as  may  be 
ermined. 

».  Japan  will  be  completely  disarmed  and  de- 
litarized.  The  authority  of  the  militarists  and 
i  influence  of  militarism  will  be  totally  elimi- 
;ed.  All  institutions  expressive  of  the  spirit  of 
litarism  and  aggression  will  be  vigorously 
•pressed. 

I  The  Japanese  people  shall  be  encouraged  to 
relop  a  desire  for  individual  liberties  and 
pect  for  fundamental  human  rights,  particu- 
Iy  the  freedoms  of  religion,  assembly  and  asso- 
tion,  speech  and  the  press.  They  shall  be 
:ouraged  to  form  democratic  and  representative 
;anizations. 

I.  Japan  shall  be  permitted  to  maintain  such 
lustries  as  will  sustain  her  economy  and  permit 
i  exaction  of  just  reparations  in  kind,  but  not 
>se  which  would  enable  her  to  rearm  for  war. 
this  end  access  to,  as  distinguished  from  control 
raw  materials  should  be  permitted.  Eventual 
panese  participation  in  world  trade  relations 
1  be  permitted. 

Part  II— Allied  Authority 

Military  Occupation 

rhere  will  be  a  military  occupation  of  the 
oanese  home  islands  to  carry  into  effect  the 
render  terms  and  further  the  achievement  of 
i  ultimate  objectives  stated  above.    The  occupa- 
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tion  shall  have  the  character  of  an  operation  in 
behalf  of  the  Powers  that  have  participated  in 
the  war  against  Japan.  The  principle  of  partici- 
pation in  the  occupation  of  Japan  by  forces  of 
these  nations  is  affirmed.  The  occupation  forces 
will  be  under  the  command  of  a  Supreme  Com- 
mander designated  by  the  United  States. 

2.  Relationship  to  Japanese  Government 

The  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Japanese 
Government  will  be  subject  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander, who  will  possess  all  powers  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  surrender  terms  and  to  carry  out 
the  policies  established  for  the  conduct  of  the 
occupation  and  the  control  of  Japan. 

The  Supreme  Commander  will  exercise  his  au- 
thority through  Japanese  governmental  machin- 
ery and  agencies,  including  the  Emperor,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  this  satisfactorily  furthers  the 
objectives  and  policies  stated  herein.  According 
to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  Supreme 
Commander,  the  Japanese  Government  may  be 
permitted  to  exercise  the  normal  powers  of  gov- 
ernment in  matters  of  domestic  administration, 
or  the  Supreme  Commander  may  in  any  case  di- 
rect action  to  be  taken  without  making  use  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

After  appropriate  preliminary  consultation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
the  Allied  Council  for  Japan,  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander may,  in  cases  of  necessity,  take  decisions 
concerning  the  removal  of  individual  ministers  of 
the  Japanese  Government,  or  concerning  the  fill- 
ing of  vacancies  created  by  the  resignation  of  in- 
dividual cabinet  members.  Changes  in  the  gov- 
ernmental  machinery,  or  a  change  in  the  Japanese 
Government  as  a  whole,  will  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Terms  of 
Reference  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

The  Supreme  Commander  is  not  committed  to 
support  the  Emperor  or  any  other  Japanese  gov- 
ernmental authority.  The  policy  is  to  use  the  ex- 
isting form  of  government  in  Japan  and  not  to 
support  it.  Changes  in  the  pre-surrender  form  of 
the  Emperor  institution  and  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  direction  of  modifying  or  remov- 
ing its  feudal  and  authoritarian  character  and  of 
establishing  a  democratic  Japan  are  to  be  en- 
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3.  Protection  of  United  Nations  Interests 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Commander 
to  protect  the  interests,  assets,  and  rights  of  all 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  na- 
tionals. Where  such  protection  conflicts  with  the 
fulfillment  of  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the 
occupation,  the  government  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned shall  be  informed  through  diplomatic 
channels  and  shall  be  consulted  on  the  question  of 
proper  adjustment. 

4.  Publicity  as  to  Policies 

The  peoples  of  the  nations  which  have  partici- 
pated in  the  war  against  Japan,  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple, and  the  world  at  large  shall  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed of  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  occu- 
pation, and  of  progress  made  in  their  fulfillment. 

Part  III— Political 

1.  Disarmament  and  Demilitarization 

Disarmament  and  demilitarization  are  the  inti- 
tial  [sic]  tasks  of  the  military  occupation  and  shall 
be  carried  out  promptly  and  with  determination. 
Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  bring  home  to  the 
Japanese  people  the  part  played  by  those  who  have 
deceived  and  misled  them  into  embarking  on  world 
conquest,  and  those  who  collaborated  in  so  doing. 

Japan  is  not  to  have  any  army,  navy,  airforce, 
secret  police  organization,  or  any  civil  aviation,  or 
gendarmerie,  but  may  have  adequate  civilian 
police  forces.  Japan's  ground,  air  and  naval 
forces  shall  be  disarmed  and  disbanded,  and  the 
Japanese  Imperial  General  Headquarters,  the 
General  Staff  and  all  secret  police  organizations 
shall  be  dissolved.  Military  and  naval  material, 
military  and  naval  vessels  and  military  and  naval 
installations,  and  military,  naval  and  civilian  air- 
craft, whereever  [sic]  situated,  shall  be  surrendered 
to  the  appropriate  Allied  commanders  in  their 
zones  of  capitulation  of  the  Japanese  troops  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  decisions  of 
the  Allied  Powers  already  adopted  or  which  may 
be  adopted.  Inventories  shall  be  made  and  in- 
spections authorized  to  insure  complete  execution 
of  these  provisions. 

High  officials  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  General 
Headquarters  and  General  Staff,  other  high  mili- 
tary and  naval  officials  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, leaders  of  ultra-nationalist  and  militarist 
organizations  and  other  important  exponents  of 
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militarism  and  aggression  will  be  taken  in. 
custody  and  held  for  future  disposition.  Person 
who  have  been  active  exponents  of  militarism  ai 
militant  nationalism  will  be  removed  and  e. 
eluded  from  public  office  and  from  any  other  po 
tion  of  public  or  substantial  private  responsibilil, 
Ultra-nationalistic  or  militaristic  social,  politic, 
professional  and  commercial  societies  and  instit 
tions  will  be  dissolved  and  prohibited. 

The  restoration,  even  in  a  disguised  form, 
any  anti-democratic  and  militaristic  activity  shi 
be  prevented,  particularly  on  the  part  of  form 
Japanese  career  military  and  naval  officers,  ge 
darmerie,  and  former  members  of  dissolvl 
militaristic,  ultra-nationalistic  and  other  an 
democratic  organizations. 

Militaristic,  ultra-nationalistic  and  anti-den 
cratic  doctrines  and  practices,  including  par 
military  training,  shall  be  eliminated  from  t 
educational  system.  Former  career  military  a: 
naval  officers,  both  commissioned  and  non-co; 
missioned,  and  all  other  exponents  of  militarist 
ultra-nationalistic  and  anti-democratic  doctrtf 
and  practices  shall  be  excluded  from  supervise 
and  teaching  positions. 

2.  War  Criminals 

Stern  justice  shall  be  meted  out  to  all  m 
criminals,  including  those  who  visited  cruelt 
upon  prisoners  of  war  or  other  nationals  of  Me: 
bers  of  the  United  Nations.  Persons  charged 
the  Supreme  Commander,  or  appropriate  Unit 
Nations  agencies  with  being  war  criminals  shall 
arrested,  tried  and,  if  convicted,  punished.  Th< 
wanted  by  another  of  the  United  Nations  i 
offenses  against  its  nationals,  shall,  if  not  want 
for  trial  or  as  witnesses  or  otherwise  by  the  £ 
preme  Commander,  be  turned  over  to  the  custo 
of  such  other  nation. 

3.  Encouragement     of    Desire     for    Individt 

Liberties  and  Democratic  Processes 
Freedom  of  worship  and  observance  of 
religions  shall  be  proclaimed  and  guaranteed  i 
the  future.  It  should  also  be  made  plain  to  t 
Japanese  that  ultra-nationalistic,  militaristic  a 
anti-democratic  organizations  and  movements  w 
not  be  permitted  to  hide  behind  the  cloak  I 
religion. 

The  Japanese  people  shall  be  afforded  opp< 
tunity  and  encouraged  to  become  familiar  wi 
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le  history,  institutions,  culture  and  the  accom- 

[ishments  of  the  democracies. 

Obstacles  to  the  revival  and  strengthening  of 

jmocratic  tendencies  among  the  Japanese  people 

tall  be  removed. 

Democratic  political  parties,  with  rights  of  as- 

mbly  and  public  discussion,  and  the  formation 

:  trade  unions  shall  be  encouraged,  subject  to  the 

icessity  for  maintaining  the  security  of  the  oc- 

ipying  forces. 

Laws,  decrees,  and  regulations  which  establish 

iscrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  nationality, 

eed  or  political  opinion  shall  be  abrogated ;  those 

hich  conflict  with  the  objectives  and  policies  out- 

ned  in  this  document  shall  be  repealed,  suspended 

•  amended  as  required,  and  agencies  charged  spe- 
fically  with  their  enforcement  shall  be  abolished 

•  appropriately  modified.  Persons  unjustly  con- 
aed  by  Japanese  authority  on  political  grounds 
mil  be  released.  The  judicial,  legal  and  police 
'stems  shall  be  reformed  as  soon  as  practicable 

•  conform  to  the  policies  set  forth  herein  and  it 
lall  be  the  duty  of  all  judicial,  legal  and  police 
Beers  to  protect  individual  liberties  and  civil 
ghts. 

Part  IV — Economic 
Economic  Demilitarization 
The  existing  economic  basis  of  Japanese  mili- 
ry  strength  must  be  destroyed  and  not  be  per- 
itted  to  revive. 

Therefore,  a  program  will  be  enforced  contain- 
g  the  following  elements,  among  others :  the  im- 
ediate  cessation  and  future  prohibition  of  pro- 
iction  of  all  goods  designed  for  the  equipment, 
aintenance,  or  use  of  any  military  force  or  es- 
blishment;  the  imposition  of  a  ban  upon  facili- 
>s  for  the  production  or  repair  of  implements  of 
ir,  including  naval  vessels  and  all  forms  of  air- 
aft  ;  the  institution  of  a  system  of  inspection  and 
ntrol  designed  to  prevent  concealed  or  disguised 
ilitary  preparation ;  the  elimination  in  Japan  of 
ose  industries  or  branches  of  production  which 
)uld  provide  Japan  with  the  capacity  to  rearm 
r  war;  and  the  prohibition  of  specialized  re- 
arch  and  instruction  contributing  directly  to  the 
I  velopment  of  war-making  power.  Research  for 
aceful  ends  will  be  permitted,  but  shall  be 
jrictly  suprevised  [sic]  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
ander  to  prevent  its  use  for  war  purposes.  Japan 
I  all  be  restricted  to  the  maintenance  of  these  in- 
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dustries  which  will  sustain  the  level  of  economy  and 
standard  of  living  fixed  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples determined  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission, 
and  consistent  with  the  Potsdam  Declaration. 

The  eventual  disposition  of  those  existing  pro- 
duction facilities  within  Japan  which  are  to  be 
eliminated  in  accord  with  this  program,  as  be- 
tween transfer  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  repara- 
tions, scrapping,  and  conversion  to  other  uses,  will 
be  determined,  after  inventory,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission or  pursuant  to  the  Terms  of  Reference  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission.  Pending  decision, 
no  such  facilities  either  suitable  for  transfer 
abroad  or  readily  convertible  for  civilian  use,  shall 
be  destroyed  except  in  emergency  situations. 

2.  Promotion  of  Democratic  Forces 
Organizations  of  labor  in  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, organized  on  a  democratic  basis,  shall  be  en- 
couraged. Other  organizations  in  industry  and 
agriculture,  organized  on  a  democratic  basis,  shall 
be  encouraged  if  they  will  contribute  to  furthering 
the  democratization  of  Japan  or  other  objectives 
of  the  occupation. 

Policies  shall  be  laid  down  with  the  object  of 
insuring  a  wide  and  just  distribution  of  income 
and  of  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  trade. 

Encouragement  shall  be  given  to  those  forms  of 
economic  activity,  organization  and  leadership 
deemed  likely  to  strengthen  the  democratic  forces 
in  Japan  and  to  prevent  economic  activity  from 
being  used  in  support  of  military  ends. 

To  this  end  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Supreme 
Commander : 

a.  To  prohibit  the  retention  in  important  posi- 
tions in  the  economic  field  of  individuals  who 
because  of  their  past  associations  or  for  other 
reasons  cannot  be  trusted  to  direct  Japanese 
economic  effort  solely  towards  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic ends ;  and 

o.  To  require  a  program  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  large  industrial  and  banking  combinations 
accompanied  by  their  progressive  replacement  by 
organizations  which  would  widen  the  basis  of 
control  and  ownership. 

3.  Resumption  of  Peaceful  Economic  Activity 
The  policies  of  Japan  have  brought  down  upon 
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the  people  great  economic  destruction  and  con- 
fronted them  with  economic  difficulty  and  suffer- 
ing. The  plight  of  Japan  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
its  own  behavior,  and  the  Allies  will  not  undertake 
the  burden  of  repairing  the  damage.  It  can  be 
repaired  only  if  the  Japanese  people  renounce  all 
military  aims  and  apply  themselves  diligently 
and  with  single  purpose  to  the  ways  of  peaceful 
living.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  undertake 
physical  reconstruction  and  basically  to  reform 
the  nature  and  direction  of  their  economic  activi- 
ties and  institutions.  In  accordance  with  assur- 
ances contained  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  the 
Allies  have  no  intention  of  imposing  conditions 
which  would  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  these 
tasks  in  due  time. 

Japan  will  be  expected  to  provide  goods  and 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  occupying  forces 
to  the  extent  that  this  can,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Commander,  be  effected  without  causing 
starvation,  wide-spread  disease  and  acute  physical 
distress. 

The  Japanese  authorities  will  be  expected,  and 
if  necessary  directed,  to  maintain,  develop  and 
enforce  programs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Supreme  Commander,  which  are  designed  to  serve 
the  following  purposes : 

a.  To  avoid  acute  economic  distress. 

b.  To  assure  just  and  impartial  distribution  of 
available  supplies. 

o.  To  meet  the  requirements  for  reparations 
deliveries. 

d.  To  make  such  provision  for  the  needs  of  the 
Japanese  population  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable 
in  accordance  with  principles  formulated  by  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  in  the  light  both  of 
supplies  available  and  of  obligations  to  other 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations  and  territories 
formerly  occupied  by  Japan. 

4.  Reparations  and  Restitution 

Reparations 
For  acts  of  aggression  committed  by  Japan  and 
for  the  purpose  of  equitable  reparation  of  the 
damage  caused  by  her  to  the  Allied  Powers  and  in 
the  interests  of  destruction  of  the  Japanese  war 
potential  in  those  industries  which  could  lead  to 
Japan's  rearmament  for  waging  war,  reparations 
shall  be  exacted  from  Japan  through  the  transfer 
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of  such  existing  Japanese  capital  equipment  a 
facilities  or  such  Japanese  goods  as  exist  or  rc 
in  future  be  produced  and  which  under  policies  i 
forth  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  or  pursuj 
to  the  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Far  East* 
Commission  should  be  made  available  for  this  p 
pose.  The  reparations  shall  be  in  such  a  form 
would  not  endanger  the  fulfillment  of  the  progr 
of  demilitarization  of  Japan  and  which  would  j 
prejudice  the  defraying  of  the  cost  of  the  occuj 
tion  and  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum  civil: 
standard  of  living.  The  shares  of  particular  coi 
tries  in  the  total  sum  of  the  reparations  fr 
Japan  shall  be  determined  on  a  broad  politi 
basis,  taking  into  due  account  the  scope  of  ma 
rial  and  human  destruction  and  damage  suffei 
by  each  claimant  country  as  a  result  of  the  pre 
ration  and  execution  of  Japanese  aggression,  i 
taking  also  into  due  account  each  country's  c< 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  Japan,  j 
eluding  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  resists 
[sic]  to  Japanese  aggression. 

Restitution 
Full  and  prompt  restitution  will  be  requirec 
all  identifiable  property,  looted,  delivered  uni 
duress,  or  paid  for  in  worthless  currency. 

5.  Fiscal,  Monetary,  and  Banking  Policies 

While  the  Japanese  authorities  will  remain 
sponsible  for  the  management  and  direction  of  i 
domestic  fiscal,  monetary,  and  credit  policies,  t 
responsibility  is  subject  to  the  approval  and 
view  of  the  Supreme  Commander,  and  where1 
necessary  to  his  direction. 

6.  International  Trade  and  Financial  Relation, 

Eventual  Japanese  participation  in  world  trc 
relations  shall  be  permitted.  During  occupat: 
and  under  suitable  controls  and  subject  to  i 
prior  requirements  of  the  peoples  of  counti 
which  have  participated  in  the  war  against  Jap 
Japan  will  be  permitted  to  purchase  from  f orei 
countries  raw  materials  and  other  goods  that 
may  need  for  peaceful  purposes.  Japan  will  a 
be  permitted  under  suitable  controls  to  exp 
goods  to  pay  for  approved  imports.  Exports  otl 
than  those  directed  to  be  shipped  on  reparatic 
account  or  as  restitution  may  be  made  only  to  th 
recipients  who  agree  to  provide  necessary  impo 
in  exchange  or  agree  to  pay  for  such  exports 
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sreign  exchange  usable  in  purchasing  imports, 
'he  proceeds  of  Japanese  exports  may  be  used 
fter  the  minimum  civilian  standard  of  living  has 
een  secured  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  non-military 
nports  necessary  for  the  occupation  which  have 
Iready  been  made  since  the  surrender. 
Control  is  to  be  maintained  over  all  imports  and 
sports  of  goods  and  foreign  exchange  and  finan- 
ial  transactions.  The  Far  Eastern  Commission 
lall  formulate  the  policies  and  principles  govern- 
lg  exports  from  and  imports  to  Japan.  The  Far 
lastern  Commission  will  formulate  the  policies  to 
e  followed  in  the  exercise  of  these  controls. 

.  Japanese  Property  Located  Abroad 
The  clauses  herein  on  reparations  and  references 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

to  this  subject  are  without  prejudice  to  the  views 
of  Governments  on  the  overseas  assets  issue. 

8.  Equality  of  Opportunity  for  Foreign  Enter- 
prise within  Japan 

All  business  organizations  of  any  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  have  equal  opportunity  in  the  over- 
seas trade  and  commerce  of  Japan.  Within  Japan 
equal  treatment  shall  be  accorded  to  all  nationals 
of  the  United  Nations. 

9.  Imperial  Household  Property 

Imperial  Household  property  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  any  action  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  occupation. 


STATEMENT  BY  GENERAL  Mac  ARTHUR- 


The  policy  decision  just  adopted  by  the  Far 
astern  Commission  dealing  with  the  postsur- 
mder  treatment  of  the  Japanese  problem  is  one  of 
le  great  state  papers  of  modern  history.  It  estab- 
shes  definitely  the  type,  the  extent,  and  the  scope 
I  Japan's  future  and  the  position  the  Japanese 
ation  shall  occupy  in  relation  to  the  world  at 
rge.  It  not  only  ratifies  the  course  which  thus 
ir  has  been  taken  but  signifies  a  complete  unity  of 
iture  purpose  among  the  11  nations  and  peoples 
mcerned.  It  at  once  sweeps  aside  fears  currently 
sit  that  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are  unable 
•  reconcile  divergent  views  on  such  vital  issues  in 
ie  international  sphere  and  demonstrates  with 
;cisive  clarity  that  from  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
cting  interests  and  opposing  predilections  may 
aerge  common  agreement  founded  upon  experi- 
ice  and  shaped  to  a  realistic  appreciation  of  world 
nditions  and  the  basic  requirements  of  a  progres- 
ve  civilization.  For  in  this  agreement  have  been 
■mly  resisted  two  insidious  concepts — poles  apart 
it  equally  sinister — the  one  which  would  seek 
irsh  and  unjust  treatment  of  our  fallen  foe  and 
ie  other  which  would  seek  partially  to  preserve 
jid  perpetuate  institutions  and  leadership  which 
jar  responsibility  of  war  guilt.  The  first  would 
j.ve  produced  a  mendicant  country  dependent 
i>on  charity  to  live,  while  the  second  would  have 
'icouraged  the  regrowth  of  antidemocratic  forces 
"gusf  3,   1947 
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with  the  consequent  revival  of  international  dis- 
trust and  suspicion.  It  confirms  by  the  considered 
action  of  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Nations 
a  sound  moderate  course  based  upon  a  concept  em- 
bodying firmness  but  justice,  disarmament  but  re- 
habilitation, lower  standards  but  the  opportunity 
for  life — a  concept  shunning  both  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left  and  providing  for  the  great 
middle  way  of  the  ordinary  man. 

The  basic  and  easily  the  most  essential  require- 
ment of  the  policy— disarmament  and  demilitariza- 
tion—has already  been  fully  accomplished.  Even 
were  there  no  external  controls,  Japan  could  not 
rearm  for  modern  war  within  a  century.  This  pri- 
mary objective  has  led  all  aims  in  the  occupation 
of  Japan.  Japanese  military  forces  have  been  dis- 
armed, demobilized,  and  absorbed  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits ;  Japan's  remaining  war  potential  has  either 
been  destroyed  or  completely  neutralized.  The 
political  and  economic  phases  of  the  disarmament 
program  have  been  effected  through  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  alliance  long  existing  between  govern- 
ment and  industry,  the  breaking  up  of  monopolistic 
combines  and  practices  which  have  suppressed  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  the  raising  of  the  individual 
to  a  position  of  dignity  and  hope,  with  provision 

2  Made  on  July  12,  1947,  in  Tokyo  and  released  to  the 
press  in  Tokyo  on  the  same  date.  Printed  from  telegraphic 
text.  Douglas  MacArthur  is  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers. 
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made  for  a  new  leadership  untainted  by  war  re- 
sponsibility and  both  mentally  and  spiritually 
equipped  to  further  democratic  growth.  The 
transition  stage  of  destroying  those  evil  influences 
which  misguided  Japan's  past  has  been  virtually 
completed,  and  the  course  has  been  set  upon  which 
Japan  is  now  embarked  toward  a  peaceful  and 
constructive  future.  We  thus  see  here  the  trans- 
formation of  a  state  which  once  proclaimed  its 
mastery  of  war  into  one  which  from  material  im- 
poverishment and  spiritual  dedication  now  seeks 
its  destiny  as  a  servant  of  peace. 

This  action,  representing  the  agreement  of  the 
Allied  Nations  engaged  in  the  Pacific  war,  not 
only  confirms  the  postsurrender  policies  previ- 
ously evolved  and  largely  implemented,  but  it  es- 
tablishes at  the  same  time  a  form  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  Resting  squarely  upon  those  same 
principles  and  ideals  written  at  Potsdam,  re- 
affirmed on  the  Missouri,  and  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  action  in  the  occupation  of  Japan,  this 
accord  provides  the  entire  framework  for  a  treaty 


of  peace — a  treaty  which,  if  it  is  to  be  faithfil 
honored,  should  constitute  within  itself  a  chai? 
of  human  liberty  to  which  the  Japanese  citizen  \ 
look  for  guidance  and  protection,  rather  than  sli 
with  the  revulsion  of  shame ;  a  treaty  which,  wi; 
out  yielding  firmness  in  its  essential  manda; 
should  avoid  punitive,  arbitrary,  and  unrealiii 
provisions  and  by  its  terms  set  the  pattern  for  : 
ture  peace  throughout  the  world.  It  should  in  j; 
reality  mark  the  restoration  of  a  peace  based  uj 
justice,  good  will,  and  human  advancement.  Sn 
a  treaty  may  now  be  approached  with  the  ass! 
ance  of  complete  understanding  in  principle  s 
full  unity  of  purpose  in  evolving  its  detail. 

Viewing  this  international  accord  in  the  liji 
of  the  great  strides  made  by  the  Japanese  th( 
selves  toward  the  achievement  of  those  very  obi 
tives  which  it  prescribes,  without  confusi 
without  disorder,  and  with  steady  progress  towi 
economic  recovery  despite  the  destruction  of  1 
and  defeat,  it  becomes  unmistakably  clear  t 


here  in  Japan  we  shall  win  the  peace. 


; 
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urvey  of  Food  Conditions  in  Poland 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  WILL  NOT  UNDERTAKE  RELIEF  PROGRAM  FOR  POLAND 


[Released  to  the  press  July  23] 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  and  up-to- 
ite  appraisal  of  the  need  for  relief  supplies, 
irticularly  food,  in  Poland,  a  mission  headed  by 
)1.  R.  L.  Harrison,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
tary of  Agriculture,  recently  visited  that  coun- 
y  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Marshall.  Colonel 
arrison  is  an  outstanding  authority  on  food  con- 
tions  and  has  recently  surveyed  food  conditions 
a  number  of  areas  throughout  the  world.  He 
.s  just  submitted  his  report,  the  text  of  which 
Hows.  The  report  concludes  that  the  minimum 
od  needs  of  Poland  during  the  calendar  year 
47  generally  can  be  met  without  assistance  from 


the  United  States.  Colonel  Harrison  indicates 
that  there  may  be  a  need  for  small  quantities  of 
supplies  for  special  groups. 

It  would  appear  that  such  special  items  as 
Colonel  Harrison  indicated  might  be  needed  can 
be  supplied  through  private  relief  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  through  other  sources, 
including  the  International  Emergency  Children's 
Fund,  which  this  country  and  others  are  sup- 
porting. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
funds  available  are  sufficient  to  meet  only  the  most 
urgent  relief  needs,  it  has  been  decided  not  to 
undertake  a  relief  program  for  Poland. 


REPORT  OF  COLONEL  HARRISON  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  July  23] 

July  18, 19Jf7. 
ie  Honorable 
aE  Secretary  of  State 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  You  will  be  pleased,  I  am 
re,  to  learn  that  the  Mission  to  Poland  to  survey 
e  food  situation  there,  consisting  of  Nathan 
oenig,  Gail  E.  Spain  and  myself,  found  the 
ilish  food  situation  much  better  than  in  many 
her  countries  which  were  visited  by  two  mem- 
rs  of  the  Mission  in  the  last  year.  Food  condi- 
3ns  were  noticeably  better  than  those  observed 
Greece,  Italy,  Austria,  the  US-UK  Zones  of 
ermany,  and  Japan. 

The  general  health  of  the  Polish  people  ap- 
'ared  to  be  good,  their  spirit  excellent,  and  their 
lility  to  work  well  above  average.  There  are 
bstantial  reasons  why  this  is  so.  Amongst  them 
the  progress  made  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
covery. 

The  industrial  section  of  Silesia  presents  a 
ene  of  bustling  activity.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
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is  by  far  the  most  active  industrial  area  members 
of  the  Mission  have  observed  outside  the  United 
States.  Poland  is  already  exporting  a  consider- 
able tonnage  of  coal  and  exports  of  coal  and  other 
raw  materials  together  with  finished  and  semi- 
finished industrial  products  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

Polish  food  production  is  on  the  increase.  While 
rainfall  in  the  spring  of  1947  was  below  average 
and  some  losses  were  suffered  because  of  winter 
kill,  general  rains  in  June  greatly  improved  crop 
prospects  and  made  obsolete  earlier  estimates  of 
the  1947-48  crop  production.  Particularly  note- 
worthy are  the  developments  in  fish  production. 
1947  fish  production  is  estimated  to  about  equal 
prewar  production  of  20,000  tons.  Fishing  settle- 
ments on  the  Baltic  have  increased  from  23  prewar 
to  94.  In  the  beginning  of  1947  there  were  approx- 
imately 3,500  men  engaged  in  fishing  and  over 
1,000  boats  of  various  sizes. 

Other  food  production  has  been  increased  to  the 
point  where  some  exports  have  been  made.    Ex- 
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ports  of  livestock  products  and  eggs  although 
small  are  significant.  Approximately  30,000  tons 
of  sugar  were  exported  within  the  last  year.  It  is 
expected  that  60,000  to  80,000  tons  of  sugar  will  be 
exported  during  the  next  year.  In  addition,  it  is 
estimated  that  as  much  as  a  million  tons  of  pota- 
toes will  be  available  for  export  from  the  present 
crop.  The  Poles  have  made  excellent  progress 
toward  rehabilitating  their  industry  and  restoring 
Poland's  historic  position  as  a  food  exporting 
nation. 

Polish  officials  interviewed  were  unanimous  in 
stating  that  the  food  production,  collection,  dis- 
tribution and  rationing  systems,  which  they  have 
established,  assure  that  there  will  be  no  starvation 
in  Poland  or  acute  malnutrition  on  a  widespread 
basis  even  without  food  imports.  With  this  gen- 
eral statement  all  members  of  the  Mission  concur. 
The  harvest  of  winter  wheat  and  rye  is  already  in 
progress.  Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are  coming 
on  the  market  in  increasing  quantities  as  are  fish, 
milk,  eggs  and  meat.  These  crops  will  have  a 
markedly  beneficial  effect  on  the  Polish  food  situa- 
tion this  summer  and  fall  while  grain  and  potato 
crops  are  in  process  of  being  harvested  and  dis- 
tributed. 

Polish  officials  pointed  out  that  imports  of  food, 
tractors,  machinery,  etc.  received  from  UNRRA 
and  other  sources  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  postwar  rehabilitation  of  Polish  industry 
and  agriculture.  They  stressed  very  strongly  their 
desire  for  continuing  imports  of  foodstuffs  to  ac- 
celerate this  rehabilitation.  They  also  stressed 
their  need  for  fertilizers,  particularly  phosphate 
rock;  seed,  particularly  rye;  draft  animals;  trac- 
tors, and  agricultural  machinery.  They  empha- 
sized the  need  for  fats  and  oils,  dairy  products, 
and  other  supplementary  foodstuffs  to  make  pos- 
sible a  better  balanced  diet  for  the  growing  popu- 
lation, industrial  workers,  the  sick,  and  the  aged. 
Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the  need  for  medi- 
cal supplies.  The  Mission  recognizes  the  benefi- 
cial effect  that  meeting  these  needs  even  in  part 
would  play  in  further  Polish  recovery. 

The  Mission  received  voluminous  statistics  and 
other  factual  information  from  the  Polish  Govern- 
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ment  which  we  have  analyzed  carefully.  On  fj 
basis  of  this  and  the  information  obtained  froj 
on-the-spot  observations  it  was  clear  that  sufficie: 
food  is  available  to  take  care  of  the  minimu 
basic  needs  of  the  Polish  people  during  the  r 
mainder  of  this  calendar  year.  Until  the  final  ou 
turn  of  the  1947  crop  is  known  this  fall,  the  nee< 
for  imports  next  spring  cannot  be  determined. 

The  Mission  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
first  hand,  both  by  plane  and  by  car,  represent 
tive  parts  of  the  agricultural  areas.   In  general  tl 
production  of  foodstuffs  appeared  to  be  procee 
ing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Mission  concludes  on  the  basis  of  its  ov 
observations  and  the  information  provided  by  tl 
Polish  and  other  authorities  that : 

(a)  Grain  and  other  foods  are  available  to  me 
the  minimum  food  needs  of  the  Polish  people  ge: 
erally  for  the  balance  of  this  calendar  year. 

(b)  Imports  of  medical  supplies  and  suppj 
mentary  foodstuffs  for  relief  of  special  grou; 
such  as  children,  orphans,  sick,  and  aged  appei 
justified. 

(c)  Some  imports  of  grain  seeds,  especially  rj 
and  fertilizer  would  be  helpful  in  promoting  fu 
ther  recovery  of  Polish  food  production  and  h 
dustry. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  L.  Harrison,  Colonel,  GSC 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 


Arming  the  United  Nations 

A  supplement  to  The  Depabtment  of  State  Bul- 
letin entitled  "Arming  the  United  Nations",  pub- 
lication number  2892,  dated  August  3,  1947,  will 
appear  on  August  8.  The  supplement  will  include 
the  Report  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  the 
Security  Council  on  the  general  principles  govern- 
ing the  organization  of  armed  forces  (issued  as 
United  Nations  document  S/336  of  the  April  30, 1947) 
and  introductory  remarks  by  Donald  C.  Blaisdell  on 
the  special  agreements  under  article  43  of  the 
Charter. 
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oint  U.S.-Soviet  Oil  Commission  in  Rumania  Dissolved 


OIL  EQUIPMENT  REMOVAL 

[Released  to  the  press  July  21] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  21 
lat  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  has  pre- 
mted  a  protest  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  con- 
srning  the  failure  of  the  joint  United  States- 
oviet  Oil  Commission  in  Rumania  to  reach  a  set- 
ement  on  the  removal  by  Soviet  military  forces, 
i  the  early  days  of  their  occupation  of  Rumania, 
f  approximately  7,000  tons  of  oil  equipment  from 
omano-Americana,  the  Rumanian  subsidiary  of 
le  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  The 
vision  to  conclude  American  participation  in  the 
»int  Commission  was  made  on  June  12, 1947,  after 
became  obvious  that  there  was  no  hope  of  secur- 
ig  any  cooperation  from  the  Soviet  members  in 
irrying  out  the  Commission's  responsibilities, 
he  protest  presented  to  the  Soviet  Government 
nbodied  a  factual  summary  of  the  origin  and 
>erations  of  the  Commission  along  the  lines  in- 
cated  below,  together  with  a  request  for  a  state- 
ent  of  the  Soviet  Government's  views  and 
tentions  with  respect  to  the  matter : 

The  question  of  removal  of  Allied  property  in 
umania  by  Soviet  military  forces  during  their 
-rly  days  of  occupation  of  that  country  was  dis- 
issed  at  Potsdam  and  an  agreement  was  reached 
;  Potsdam  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
iates  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
;s  that  a  joint  U.S.-Soviet  oil  commission  should 
i  established  in  Rumania  to  investigate  the  facts 
id  examine  the  documents  as  a  basis  for  the  set- 
jment  of  claims  arising  from  the  removal  of  oil 
uipment  in  Rumania.  The  oil  equipment  in- 
•lved  amounted  to  approximately  7,000  tons 
ken  from  the  properties  of  Romano-Americana, 
e  Rumanian  subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil 
)mpany  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  latter  months  of 
44.  At  the  time  of  removal  the  7,000  tons  of 
uipment  was  valued  by  the  company  at  approxi- 
ately  $1,000,000. 

\  Early  in  the  Commission's  operations,  which  be- 
ta on  August  20, 1945,  the  Soviet  members  of  the 
>mmission  took  the  position  that  the  burden  of 
i'oof  of  Soviet  removal  and  of  American  owner- 
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CLAIMS  REMAIN  UNSETTLED 

ship  of  the  equipment  removed  rested  solely  upon 
the  American  members  of  the  Commission.  This 
Soviet  view  was  rejected  by  the  American  mem- 
bers who  maintained  that  achievement  of  the  Com- 
mission's objective  was  a  joint  responsibility.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  the  American 
members  proposed  to  submit  documents  as  soon 
as  possible  on  the  quantity  and  ownership  of  the 
equipment  removed  and  requested  the  Soviet  mem- 
bers to  prepare  and  submit  similar  information, 
which  the  latter  promised  to  do. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
August  29, 1945,  the  American  members  presented 
documents  evidencing  American  ownership  of 
Romano- Americana  and  showing  the  quantity  of 
equipment  removed ;  they  requested  that  the  Soviet 
members  examine  these  documents  and  compare 
them  with  corresponding  data  which  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission  they  had  promised  to 
prepare. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
September  6,  1945,  the  American  members  (1) 
requested  the  views  of  the  Soviet  members  on 
the  data  submitted  by  the  American  members 
at  the  previous  meeting  and  (2)  asked  whether  the 
Soviet  members  were  prepared  to  present  their 
data.  The  Soviet  members  announced  the  posi- 
tion that  a  determination  on  the  equipment  taken 
could  not  be  made  pending  establishment  of  the 
ownership  of  all  of  the  equipment  in  the  posses- 
sion of,  acquired,  and  used  by  Romano-Americana 
between  January  1,  1942,  and  October  1,  1944. 
The  Soviet  members  then  presented  the  American 
members  with  a  request  for  this  comprehensive 
data,  including  the  quantity  and  ownership  of 
materials  and  equipment  on  hand  on  Romano- 
Americana  properties  as  of  January  1,  1942; 
quantity,  sources,  shipping  routes,  methods  of  pay- 
ment, and  value  of  material  and  equipment  ac- 
quired by  Romano- Americana  between  January  1, 
1942,  and  October  1,  1944;  and  the  quantity  and 
value  of  materials  used  during  this  period.  The 
American  members  stated  they  would  consider  the 
Soviet  request  but  would  consult  their  Govern- 
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ment,  since  they  considered  that  the  provision 
of  such  information  did  not  come  within  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Commission  and  was  irrelevant 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Commission's  objec- 
tive. The  American  members  restated  that  the 
Commission's  purpose  was  to  determine  quantity 
and  ownership  of  the  equipment  "removed"  and 
unsuccessfully  repeated  their  previous  request  for 
(1)  the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  members  to  the 
United  States  data  presented  at  the  second  meet- 
ing and  (2)  the  corresponding  Soviet  data  on  the 
equipment  removed. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
October  30,  1945,  the  American  members,  on 
instructions  from  their  Government,  presented  a 
note  stating  that  the  information  requested  by  the 
Soviet  members  at  the  third  meeting  was  not 
pertinent  to  the  Commission's  functions,  which 
were  to  reach  agreement  on  (a)  the  identity,  quan- 
tity, and  value  of  the  materials  removed,  (b)  the 
ownership  of  the  materials  removed,  and  (c) 
arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  or  compensa- 
tion for  the  materials  removed.  The  note  also 
presented  additional  information  concerning  the 
materials  removed  and  stated  that  the  United 
States  side  had  now  submitted  the  documents 
required  to  reach  a  determination  on  points  (a) 
and  (b),  which  would  provide  the  basis  for  reach- 
ing agreement  on  point  (c),  whereas  the  Soviet 
members  had  failed  to  produce  any  documents  or 
data  on  equipment  removals.  The  Soviet  side 
again  refused  to  reply  to  the  request  for  Soviet 
data  on  the  materials  removed,  contending  that 
the  burden  of  proof  of  materials  removed  and 
American  ownership  thereof  rested  upon  the 
United  States  side  and  that  the  latter  must  furnish 
the  comprehensive  data  requested  at  the  third 
meeting  before  any  conclusions  could  be  reached. 
The  United  States  side  again  stated  that  the  latter 
information  was  irrelevant  and  would  not  be  pro- 
vided and  that  carrying  out  the  Commission's 
functions  was  a  joint  responsibility.  The  Soviet 
side  stated  that  they  considered  the  United  States 
position  as  a  counterproposal  which  required  study 
and  consultation  with  their  Government. 

The  Commission  met  again  January  22  and 
February  15,  1946,  without  making  any  progress 
despite  repeated  efforts  of  the  United  States  side 
to  obtain  from  the  Soviet  side  either  (1)  evidence 
disproving  the  quantity  and  American  ownership 
of  materials  removed  or   (2)    definitions  distin- 
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guishing  between  American-  and  German-ownl 
materials. 

At  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Commission  I 
April  8,  1946,  the  Soviet  members  reported  th 
had  examined  the  documents  previously  submitt 
by  the  United  States  side  and  that  even  with  t 
additional  data  just  presented  the  information  w 
incomplete.  In  view  of  this  attitude  of  the  Sov; 
members,  the  American  Government  was  forci 
to  conclude  that  further  efforts  of  the  Comm 
sion  would  be  fruitless.  Accordingly,  on  April  I 
1946,  the  American  members  of  the  Commissi 
were  instructed  by  their  Government  to  prepare 
factual  report  of  the  Commission's  operations  ai 
present  it  to  the  Commission  with  a  statement  tb 
unless  the  Soviet  members  could  at  an  early  da 
either  (1)  reach  an  agreement  on  the  basis 
the  documents  presented  by  the  United  Stat 
side  or  (2)  present  factual  evidence  disproving  t 
findings  of  the  United  States  side,  the  Unit 
States  side  would  consider  its  report  as  final  and 
terminating  the  Commission. 

The  United  States  side  prepared  a  report  < 
the  Commission's  operations  in  accordance  wi 
the  instructions  of  their  Government,  but  in 
further  effort  to  bring  about  a  successful  co 
elusion  of  the  Commission's  terms  of  reference  ai 
prepared  extensive  data  as  requested  by  the  Sov 
members  at  the  third  meeting.  This  report  ai 
the  additional  data  were  presented  at  the  eigh 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  October  8,  194 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  side  at  the  eigh 
meeting  had  agreed  to  communicate  the  results 
their  study  of  this  report  and  additional  da 
promptly  to  the  American  members,  nothing  w 
heard  from  the  Soviet  side  until  the  beginning  i 
June  1947.  Accordingly,  the  American  membe 
were  instructed  on  May  27,  1947,  to  terminate  tl 
Commission  unless  the  Soviet  members  wou 
agree  to  collaborate  in  reaching  an  agreemei 
within  a  specified  time  period. 

At  the  ninth  meeting,  held  on  June  12, 1947,  tl 
Soviet  members  presented  a  letter  commenting  c 
the  report  and  other  data  presented  by  the  Unitf 
States  side  at  the  eighth  meeting  but  stated  thi 
their  letter  was  based  solely  on  the  American  dat 
The  United  States  side  could  not  obtain  an  agrei 
ment  from  the  Soviet  side  to  deliver  a  Soviet  stat< 
ment  of  facts  without  further  delay,  the  Sovii 
side  replying  that  the  task  of  the  Commission  wf 
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i  ascertain  whether  the  equipment  removed  was 
erman  or  American  property  and  that  until  the 
nited  States  side  should  prove  that  all  the  equip- 
ent  held  or  received  by  Romano-Americana 
ompany  during  the  period  1942  to  1944  was 
merican  property,  the  Soviet  side  would  not  pro- 
ice  any  data  of  their  own  concerning  the  equip- 
ent  taken  by  Soviet  forces.  Reiteration  by  the 
oviet  members  of  their  initial  position  disre- 
irded  the  efforts  made  by  the  American  members 
iring  the  23  months  of  the  Commission's  exist- 
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ence  to  secure  Soviet  recognition  of  either  (1)  the 
adequacy  of  the  exhaustive  ownership  data  sup- 
plied by  the  American  members  or  (2)  the  obliga- 
tion to  submit  Soviet  data  disproving  American 
ownership  of  the  equipment  removed.  Feeling 
that  the  continued  existence  of  the  Commission 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  the  American  mem- 
bers, in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their 
Government,  announced  that  they  would  consider 
the  Commission  terminated  as  of  that  date,  June 
12,  1947. 


iter-American  "Servicio"  Pattern  To  Be  Adapted  to  Greek  Program 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  IIAA  July  22] 

The  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  will 
ive  available  first-hand  knowledge  of  methods 
hereby  the  American  republics  have  attacked 
isic  economic  problems  successfully  under  a  co- 
)erative  service  system. 

Access  by  Greek  program  builders  to  this  inti- 
ate  experience  with  the  successful  Inter- Ameri- 
,n  "servicio"  pattern  has  been  assured  by  the 
ansfer  of  Kenneth  R.  Iverson,  counselor  of  the 
istitute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  the  Inter- 
merican  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  to  serve 
i  a  counselor  in  the  Greek  mission.  Mr.  Iverson 
ft  for  Greece  July  17. 

Announcing  the  departure  of  his  former  legal 
lviser,  Col.  Arthur  R.  Harris,  president  of  the 
istitute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  the  Edu- 
tional  Foundation,  said  Mr.  Iverson  had  been 
cruited  by  Chief  Dwight  Griswold  and  Coun- 
lor  John  B.  Howard  of  the  Greek  aid  mission 
cause  of  his  five  years  of  legal  background  in  the 
olution  of  the  inter- American  "servicio"  system, 
r.  Iverson  served  with  the  Institute  during  the 
lole  period  of  development  of  the  cooperative 
rvice  structure  in  basic  economy,  a  structure  set 
>  by  Maj.  Gen.  George  C.  Dunham  to  confront 
sic  economic  problems  of  the  American  re- 
iblics,  both  from  wartime  emergency  and  long- 
nge  peacetime  points  of  view. 
Colonel  Harris  offered  no  opinion  as  to  how  the 
ter- American  "servicio"  pattern  might  be 
j  apted  to  the  Greek  situation.  In  the  American 
ontinent,  however,  it  has  worked  out  so  that  the 
inciple  of  diminishing  United  States  financial 
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commitments,  as  the  cooperating  nations  absorb 
most  of  the  financial  burden,  is  firmly  established. 
Colonel  Harris  explained  that  several  of  the 
American  republics  now  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  are  committing  program  funds  at 
ratios  running  as  high  as  eleven  dollars  to  one  dol- 
lar allocated  by  the  United  States.  Under  agree- 
ments for  1947,  for  example,  a  cooperative  health 
and  sanitation  program  in  Colombia  is  being  car- 
ried out  at  a  cost  of  $933,000  for  Colombia  to 
$134,700  for  the  United  States.  In  Paraguay  the 
ratio  is  roughly  $650,000  to  $156,000;  in  Peru 
$889,700  to  $79,000.  The  Peruvian  agreement,  ex- 
tended until  June  1948,  involves  Peruvian  pro- 
gram funds  of  $550,000  as  against  $50,000  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  the 
Inter -American  Educational  Foundation  operate 
under  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  fields  of  health  and 
sanitation,  food  supply,  elementary  and  secondary, 
rural,  and  vocational  education.  There  are  31 
"action  programs"  in  17  of  the  other  American 
republics.  Institute  records  indicate  that  up- 
wards of  25,000,000  people  in  Latin  America  have 
received  benefits  from  the  programs.  Each  of  the 
participating  governments  has  requested  contin- 
uance of  the  programs. 

Awareness  of  the  part  the  cooperative  programs 
play  in  upward  scaling  of  living  standards 
throughout  the  Hemisphere  is  demonstrated  by 
willingness  to  assume  increasing  proportions  of 
program  costs,  Colonel  Harris  pointed  out. 

With  the  concrete  results  of  cooperative  effort 
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to  stimulate  better  productive  power  through 
better  public  health  and  environmental  sanitation, 
better  nutrition,  and  the  spreading  out  of  more 
productive  education,  the  other  participating 
American  governments  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  continue  to  maintain  field  parties 
of  technicians  in  their  countries  until  the  gains 
already  made  may  be  consolidated  through  the 
continued  development  of  national  technical 
personnel. 

After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  cooperative 
"servicio"  programs,  the  Department  of  State 
asked  for  legislation  to  extend  the  charter  of  the 
Institute  and  the  Educational  Foundation  to  work 
as  a  single  cooperative  organization  for  another 
five  years.  The  yearly  budget  visualized  for  peace- 
time operations  is  about  $5,000,000.  Legislation 
for  the  new  charter  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
awaits  action  by  the  House  itself. 

Fighting  in  Northwestern  Greece 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  July  23] 

Reports  from  American  sources  in  Greece 
indicate  that  the  large-scale  fighting  which  began 
last  week  in  the  Konitsa  and  Yannina  areas  has 
subsided.  A  complete  inquiry  into  these  incidents 
is  being  conducted  by  the  U.N.  subsidiary  group. 
Lt.  Col.  A.  B.  Miller,  assistant  military  attache  in 
Athens  and  United  States  Representative  on  the 
group,  was  a  member  of  the  U.N.  team  that  made 
a  preliminary  investigation  in  this  area  last  week. 
This  team's  report  has  been  made  available  to  the 
press  by  the  U.N.  headquarters  at  Lake  Success. 
The  report  states  that  testimony  from  Greek  wit- 
nesses indicates  that  large  numbers  of  men  crossed 
the  border  from  Albania  into  Greece  on  July  11 
and  12.  The  members  of  the  team  reported  that 
they  heard  little  first-hand  evidence  in  relation  to 
the  charge  that  detachments  of  an  "international 
brigade"  coming  from  Albania  invaded  Greece. 

International  Brigade 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  July  23] 

The  Department  of  State  has  no  recent  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  beyond  that  contained  in 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  U.N.  team  that 
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investigated  the  situation  in  Konitsa  and  Yannina 
areas.  The  Department  cannot  confirm  or  deny 
the  existence  of  such  a  brigade  or  its  participation 
in  fighting  in  Greece. 

U.K.  Proposes  To  Modify  Quantitative  Import 
Controls 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  July  23] 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  modify  existing  quanti- 
tative import  controls  in  the  dependencies  so  that 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  against  imports 
from  the  United  States  except  with  respect  to, 
goods  from  other  dependencies  and  from  the. 
United  Kingdom.  The  basis  for  such  an  excep- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  the! 
dependencies  share  a  common  quota  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  the  United  King- 
dom is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  parities 
of  the  colonial  currencies. 

Specifically,  this  means  that  while  either  the 
United  Kingdom  or  any  of  the  dependencies  in- 
cluded within  the  British  Fund  quota  would  be 
permitted  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  each  other 
they  could  not  discriminate  against  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  any  country  or  area  having  a 
separate  quota  in  the  Fund,  for  example,  Australia 
or  Canada  or  Brazil.  As  you  know,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  presently  experiencing  balance-of- 
payments  pressure  on  its  dollar  resources.  In  sc 
far  as  it  can  maintain  its  purchases  within  the  area 
for  which  it  has  the  sort  of  monetary  responsibil- 
ity recognized  in  the  establishment  of  a  common 
quota  in  the  Fund,  it  is  relieved  of  that  pressure 
This  is  the  basis  for  the  proposed  exception  to 
which  I  have  referred.  The  exception  would,  1 
may  add,  be  temporary  only. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
the  question  has  arisen  whether  the  exceptior 
would  be  inconsistent  with  section  9  of  the  Anglo 
American  financial  agreement.  We  are  of  th( 
opinion  that  it  is  not,  and  the  National  Advisor] 
Council  has  concurred.  In  these  circumstances  w( 
are  currently  proceeding  to  study  the  British  pro 
posals  in  cooperation  with  other  departments.  Ii 
this  connection  it  will  be  necessary  to  examin< 
carefully  the  rights  assured  the  United  State: 
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ider  mandate  conventions,  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ents,  and  other  international  acts. 
Areas  affected  are  the  following:  Aden,  Ba- 
imas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  Brit- 
h  Honduras,  Cyprus,  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji, 
ambia,  Gibraltar,  Gold  Coast,  Hong  Kong,  Ja- 
aica,  Kenya,  Leeward  Islands,  Malaya,  Malta, 
Mauritius,  Nigeria,  North  Borneo,  Northern  Rho- 
jsia,  Nyasaland,  Palestine,  St.  Helena  (with  As- 
nsion  and  Tristan  da  Cunha),  Sarawak,  Sey- 
lelles,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Somaliland  Pro- 
ctorate,  Tanganyika  Territory,  Trinidad, 
ganda,  Western  Pacific,  Windward  Islands, 
mzibar. 

>mination  of  Rudolph  E.  Schoenfeld  as 
inister  to  Rumania 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  July  23] 

With  the  termination  of  a  state  of  war  between 
umania  and  the  United  States  imminent,  the 
.S.  Government  considers  it  desirable  to 
credit  a  diplomatic  representative  to  Kumania 
supersede  the  U.S.  Political  Representative  who 
is  been  stationed  in  Rumania  during  the  armis- 
;e  regime.  Mr.  Burton  Y.  Berry  served  as  U.S. 
)litical  Representative  to  Rumania  from  Decem- 
r  1944  until  his  return  to  this  country  last 
onth.  In  his  absence  Mr.  Roy  M.  Melbourne 
.s  been  Acting  U.S.  Political  Representative  in 
amania. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Rudolph  E.  Schoenfeld 
U.S.  Minister  to  Rumania  is  predicated  on  the 
tention  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Rumanian  people, 
keep  itself  informed  of  developments  in  Ruma- 
a,  and  to  continue  its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
nerican  interests  there.  It  does  not  imply  that 
e  U.S.  Government  condones  the  actions  of  the 
unanian  Government  in  denying  the  Rumanian 
ople  fundamental  freedoms,  regarding  which 
e  U.S.  position  has  been  set  forth  on  various 
casions. 
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Foreign  Relief  Aid  Staff  Arrives 
at  Field  Posts 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  18 
that  Richard  F.  Allen,  Field  Administrator  of  the 
United  States  Foreign  Relief  Program,  has  arrived 
at  his  headquarters  in  Rome. 

Members  of  the  several  country  missions  on  for- 
eign relief  who  have  been  selected  and  have  as- 
sumed their  duties  are  as  follows : 

Richard  W.  Bonnevalle,  acting  adviser  on  relief 
for  Italy,  left  on  July  15  for  Rome.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Francis  Abbott  Ingalls  and  D. 
Robert  Ricciardi,  assistant  adviser  and  field  ob- 
server, respectively,  for  Italy.  Durand  Smith,  an- 
other field  observer  for  Italy,  is  expected  to  leave 
July  20. 

William  H.  G.  Giblin,  adviser  on  relief  for 
Austria,  has  arrived  in  Vienna,  where  he  will  be 
joined  within  the  next  week  by  Claudius  B.  Web- 
ster, Mark  D.  Sanborn,  and  Frank  S.  Curtis,  field 
observers.  Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  adviser  on 
relief  for  Greece,  has  arrived  at  Athens.  George 
deF.  White,  assistant  adviser,  and  George  H.  Gard- 
ner, field  observer,  are  already  in  Athens.  Archie 
W.  Johnston,  field  observer,  left  for  Greece  on 
July  15. 

Stanley  L.  Sommer,  adviser  on  relief  for  Trieste, 
left  for  his  station  there  on  July  13. 

Public  Law  84,  approved  May  31,  1947,  au- 
thorizes field  missions  as  follows : 

There  shall  be  established  and  maintained,  out  of  the 
funds  authorized  under  this  joint  resolution,  a  relief  dis- 
tribution mission  for  each  of  the  countries  receiving  aid 
under  this  joint  resolution.  Such  missions  shall  be  com- 
prised solely  of  American  citizens  who  shall  have  been 
investigated  as  to  loyalty  and  security  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Such  missions  shall  have  direct 
supervision  and  control,  in  each  country,  of  relief  supplies 
furnished  or  otherwise  made  available  under  this  joint 
resolution,  and,  when  it  is  deemed  desirable  by  the  field 
administrator  provided  for  in  section  4,  such  missions 
shall  be  empowered  to  retain  possession  of  such  supplies 
up  to  the  city  or  local  community  where  such  supplies  are 
actually  made  available  to  the  ultimate  consumers. 


. .   . 
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U.S.  Regrets  Breakdown  of  Peaceful 
Negotiations  in  Indonesia 

[Released  to  the  press  July  21] 

The  United  States  Government  was  informed  on 
July  20  of  the  decision  of  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment to  resort  to  military  action  in  Indonesia  be- 
ginning on  July  21.  The  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment stated  that  this  is  a  police  measure  of  a 
strictly  limited  character,  that  it  has  no  designs 
on  the  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  and 
that  as  soon  as  Netherlands  authority  is  reestab- 
lished it  is  prepared  to  put  into  force  the  Ling- 
gad  jati  agreement  of  March  25  which  provides  for 
establishment  by  January  1,  1949,  of  a  United 
States  of  Indonesia  as  an  equal  partner  with  the 
Netherlands  in  a  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union. 
The  United  States  of  Indonesia  would  comprise  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the  states  of  East  Indo- 
nesia and  Borneo. 

The  hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  Dutch- 
Indonesian  differences  which  the  United  States 
Government  had  publicly  expressed  as  early  as  De- 
cember 19,  1945,  seemed  to  have  been  realized  in 
the  signing  of  the  Linggadjati  agreement.  Un- 
fortunately, serious  differences  as  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  that  agreement  arose  during  the  subse- 
quent negotiations.  When  it  appeared  that  re- 
course might  be  had  to  military  action  to  resolve 
these  differences,  the  United  States  Government 
again  urged  on  both  sides  a  peaceful  settlement. 

On  May  27  the  Dutch  proposed  a  specific  pro- 
gram for  implementing  the  Linggadjati  agree- 
ment. The  United  States  considered  that  these 
proposals  furnished  a  reasonable  basis  for  negotia- 
tion and  urged  both  sides  to  make  every  effort  to 
reach  a  settlement  in  a  spirit  of  good  faith  and 
compromise.  The  United  States  subsequently  sent 
an  aide-memoire  to  the  Indonesians  urging  their 
prompt  cooperation  for  establishment  of  an  in- 
terim central  government  and  informed  both  the 
Indonesians  and  the  Dutch  of  our  willingness  to 
discuss  economic  aid  for  the  rehabilitation  of  In- 
donesia as  soon  as  an  interim  government  had  been 
established. 

Both  the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesians  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  this  action,  and  the  Indo- 
nesians announced  their  acceptance  of  all  points 
in  the  May  27  proposals  except  that  relating  to 
police  procedure.  When,  however,  on  July  17  it 
seemed  that  discussion  on  this  point  had  reached 
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an  impasse,  the  United  States  Government  on; 
more  expressed  its  concern  to  the  Netherlands  Go- 
ernment,  and  on  July  20,  when  our  Embassy  at  T  3 
Hague  was  informed  of  the  Dutch  decision  to  ui 
force,  our  Ambassador  was  authorized  to  restate  a 
the  Netherlands  Government  our  position. 

The  United  States  Government  profoundly  ii 
grets  that  negotiation  has  been  discarded  as  ti 
means  of  achieving  the  voluntary  association  fl 
tween  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesian  peoples  co- 
templated  by  the  Linggadjati  agreement. 


Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims  in 
Singapore  and  Malaya 


! 


[Released  to  the  press  July 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  inform 
that  the  Malayan  War  Damage  Claims  Comm- 
sion  has  fixed  July  31, 1947,  as  the  closing  date  f  r 
the  registration  of  claims  for  war  damage  ) 
property  in  Singapore  and  Malaya.  The  Coi- 
mission  is  authorized  to  register  claims  of  Ame- 
can  nationals.  Although  the  Department  is 
requested  that  the  time  limit  be  extended  in  viu 
of  the  lack  of  prior  notice  to  American  nation;  e 
in  the  United  States,  no  assurance  has  been  givi 
that  the  request  will  be  granted. 

Claims  should  be  addressed,  for  registration,^ 
the  Secretary,  War  Damage  Claims  Commissi^ 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malayan  Union.  Forms  may  aa 
be  obtained  at  the  same  address.  Provision  If 
not  yet  been  made  for  the  payment  of  compem- 
tion  to  claimants. 


Surplus  Property  Made  Available  to  China 

[Released  to  the  press  July  I 

The  China  and  Eastern  Asia  Office  of  the  F? 
eign  Liquidation  Commissioner  has  announu 
that,  contrary  to  previous  reports,  as  of  May  t 
1947,  about  U.  S.  $170,000,000  (procurement  co ) 
of  movable  surplus  United  States  property  II 
been  made  available  to  China.  These  turnovn 
were  made  under  the  terms  of  the  bulk-sale  agu 
ment  of  August  30,  1946.  The  current  figl 
represents  the  first  part  of  the  $500,000,000  >: 
property  (procurement  cost)  provided  for  by  I 
agreement.  Previous  to  the  signing  of  the  agijj 
ment,  the  United  States  Government  had  tunc 
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over  to  China  a  total  of  approximately  $324,000,- 
000  of  property  at  cost,  in  addition  to  the  $500,- 
000,000  of  movable  goods. 

Movable  property  on  which  notices  of  avail- 
ability have  been  sent  to  China  includes  many 
types  of  equipment,  including  trucks,  road  and 
construction  equipment,  clothing,  food,  and  medi- 
cal supplies,  but  specifically  excluding  aircraft, 
combat  materiel,  ships,  and  other  maritime  equip- 
ment. The  property  is  located  in  China  itself  and 
on  17  islands  of  the  Pacific  including  Guam  and 
Okinawa. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  Board  of  Supplies  of  the 
Executive  Yuan  had  taken  possession  of  $59,700,- 
000  (procurement  cost)  of  movable  property. 
The  rate  of  acceptance  by  China  necessarily  lags 
behind  notification  by  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner,  because  of  transporta- 
tion problems  and  arrangements. 

The  procedures  have  been  set  up  and  large 
amounts  of  movable  property  have  already  been 
transferred  to  China.  The  transfer  rate  is  now 
accelerated  and  under  these  procedures  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  transfer  operation  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  22  months  allowed  by  the  basic 
contract. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Training 
Institute  for  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  July  25] 

As  a  step  in  the  American  program  to  accelerate 
ihe  rehabilitation  of  South  Korea,  an  institute 
staffed  by  outstanding  American  educational  and 
vocational  training  specialists  is  scheduled  to  be 
set  up  in  the  near  future  in  Seoul,  Korea,  to  pro- 
vide intensive,  short-term  courses  of  training  for 
Korean  specialists  in  general  educational,  admin- 
istrative, and  vocational-technical  fields,  it  was 
announced  on  July  25  by  the  State  and  War 
Departments. 

The  idea  of  the  institute  has  been  advocated  by 
Korean  educational  authorities  themselves,  and 
the  formulation  of  plans  to  facilitate  its  establish- 
ment follows  a  recommendation  made  by  the  re- 
cently returned  Educational  and  Informational 
Survey  Mission  to  Korea,  appointed  jointly  by  the 
! state  and  War  Departments  to  survey  present  pro- 
grams for  education  and  public  information  be- 
;ing  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Military  Government 
n  Korea. 
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The  Educational  and  Informational  Survey 
Mission  was  composed  of  the  following  members : 

C.  O.  Arndt,  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Vice-President,  American  Council  on 
Education 

James  R.  D.  Eddy,  Director,  Bureau  of  Industrial  and 
Business  Training,  Division  of  Extension,  University 
of  Texas 

J.  Franklin  Ray,  Jr.,  former  Director  of  UNRRA  for  the 
Far  East 

Capt.  Douglas  N.  Batson,  Reorientation  Branch,  Civil  Af- 
fairs Division,  War  Department  Special  Staff 

While  in  Korea,  the  Mission  conferred  with  Lt. 
Gen.  John  K.  Hodge,  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Korea;  Maj.  Gen. 
Archer  L.  Lerch,  United  States  Military  Governor 
in  Korea;  other  American  and  Korean  officials; 
and  groups  and  individuals  responsible  for  the 
various  aspects  of  education  and  public  informa- 
tion at  national,  regional,  and  local  levels.  Also, 
members  of  the  Mission  visited,  in  Seoul  and  in 
villages  and  towns  of  several  provinces  of  South 
Korea,  educational  institutions,  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  other  facilities  concerned  with  edu- 
cation and  public  information. 

Other  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Mission  are  being  studied  by  the  State  and  War 
Departments  in  connection  with  the  formulation 
of  plans  to  carry  out  the  announced  American  pol- 
icy of  aiding  Korea  in  establishing  itself  as  an  in- 
dependent, democratic  nation. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Liberia 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Liberia, 
Charles  Dunbar  Burgess  King,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  President  on  July  25.  For  texts 
of  the  Minister's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  608 
of  July  25. 

Venezuela 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Venezuela, 
Gonzalo  Carnevali,  on  July  22, 1947,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  President.  For  texts  of  the 
translation  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  for 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  598  of  July  22. 
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Benjamin  V.  Cohen  Resigns  as  Counselor 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MR.  COHEN 


[Released  to  the  press  July  21] 

Text  of  Mr.  Cohen's  letter  to  the  President 

June  U,  1947. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  submit  herewith  my 
resignation  as  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  become  effective  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

You  appointed  me  Counselor  shortly  after  Mr. 
Byrnes  became  Secretary  of  State.  When  Mr. 
Byrnes  resigned,  I  submitted  my  resignation,  but 
at  Secretary  Marshall's  request  I  agreed  to  stay  on 
until  after  the  Moscow  Conference.  It  is  now  my 
wish,  after  fourteen  years  of  almost  continuous 
Government  service  to  take  a  rest  free  from  all 
official  responsibility. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  that 
you  have  given  me  to  serve  with  you  and  Secretary 
Byrnes  and  Secretary  Marshall  in  this*  important 
period  of  transition  from  war  to  peace.  It  has 
been  an  experience  that  I  shall  always  cherish.  I 
hope  that  you  and  Secretary  Marshall  will  feel 
free  to  call  upon  me  as  a  private  citizen  at  any 
time  you  think  I  can  be  of  help. 

With  deepest  appreciation  and  respect, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen 


Text  of  President's  letter  to  Mr.  Cohen 

July  21,  191ft. 

Dear  Mr.  Cohen:  I  have  received  your  lette 
of  June  twenty-fourth,  offering  your  resignatio: 
as  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

After  consultation  with  Secretary  Marshall 
have  reluctantly  decided  that  I  must  agree  to  ac 
cept  your  resignation,  to  be  effective  on  July  thirtj 
first.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  I  shall  be  able  i 
call  upon  you  again  should  I  have  need  of  you 
services. 

I  know  how  highly  Secretaries  Byrnes  an? 
Marshall  have  valued  your  assistance  to  them.  , 
wish  to  add  my  own  personal  appreciation  of  you 
services  to  the  Department  of  State  and  to  you 
Government  during  these  difficult  years. 

I  wish  you  every  success  for  the  future. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


Appointment  of  Officers 

A.  Cyril  Crilley  as  Chief,  Division  of  Foreign  Reporting 
Services,  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  effective  June  1, 
1947. 

William  Wendell  Cleland  as  Chief,  Division  of  Research 
for  Near  East  and  Africa,  Office  of  Intelligence  Research, 
effective  July  1.  3947. 

H.  H.  Kelly  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Transport  and  Communication. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  23,  1947,  confirmed  the  nominatio 
of  Charles  E.  Bohlen  to  be  counselor  of  the  Departmer 
of  State. 

The  Senate  on  July  19,  1947,  confirmed  the  nominatio 
of  Ernest  A.  Gross  to  be  legal  adviser  of  the  Departmei 
of  State.    Mr.  Gross  succeeds  Charles  Fahy. 
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;th  Meeting  of  International  Cotton 
visory  Committee— Continued  from  page  208 

heeler  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
I  the  coming  year. 

Finally,  the  Committee  resolved  that  the  next 
mary  meeting  should  take  place  in  Cairo  in 
>ril  1948. 

[n  addition  to  reviewing  and  adopting  organiza- 
nal  recommendations  which  had  been  made  by 
i  Executive  Committee,  the  International  Cot- 
1  Advisory  Committee  reviewed  and  adopted 
i  report,  The  Current  World  Cotton  Situation, 
iich  had  been  written  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
and  which  is  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

SVorld  cotton  consumption  for  the  present  sea- 
i  will  probably  be  about  27.5  million  bales, 
ich  is  close  to  95  percent  of  the  29-million-bales 
jrage  for  the  period  1934-35  to  1938-39. 
Production,  after  continuing  high  throughout 
:  war,  is  sharply  down  for  the  second  successive 
ir.  In  the  present  season,  the  world  crop  is  ex- 
:ted  to  be  less  than  21.5  million  bales,  or  not 
te  70  percent  of  the  prewar  average  of  about  31 
Uion  bales. 

Because  of  imbalance  of  production  and  con- 
nption,  stocks  have  declined  sharply.  World 
cks  were  28  million  bales  on  August  1,  1945. 
3t  season  stocks  declined  by  4.5  million  bales 
1  this  year  will  decline  another  6  million  bales, 
nternational  trade  in  raw  cotton  may  be  some- 
at  less  in  1946-47  than  in  1945-46.  Several  im- 
'ting  countries  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  stocks 
h  which  they  entered  the  present  season,  but 
oe  these  countries  will  have  smaller  stocks  at  the 
;inning  of  1947-48  their  imports  in  that  season 
uld  be  not  much  less  than  their  consumption, 
leflecting  the  unequal  rates  of  production  and 
sumption,  prices  are  about  three  times  the  aver- 
i  in  the  five  years  preceding  the  war. 
nterest  is  concentrated  on  cotton-production 
rids,  but  the  main  market  factor  is  the  rate  of 
ton-textile  production.  The  world  pattern  of 
f-cotton  consumption  was  markedly  altered 
"ing  the  war,  and  as  between  countries  the  situa- 
n  is  very  uneven. 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Appointment  of  Deputy  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  National  War  College 

[Released  to  the  press  July  21] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 

21  that  Maynard  B.  Barnes,  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  the  class  of  career  minister,  has  been  desig- 
nated to  serve  as  Deputy  for  Foreign  Affairs  at 
the  National  War  College.  Mr.  Barnes  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Sofia,  where  he  has  served 
as  Chief  of  the  United  States  Mission. 

As  Deputy  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Barnes 
succeeds  George  F.  Kennan,  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  the  class  of  career  minister,  who  is  now 
serving  as  Chief  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Leland  Harrison  Recalled  From  Switzerland 
To  Serve  in  Washington 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 

22  that  Leland  Harrison,  who  has  been  American 
Minister  to  Switzerland  for  the  past  10  years,  has 
been  requested  by  the  President  to  relinquish  that 
post  and  to  return  to  Washington.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  President  and  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  the  knowledge,  background,  and  long  experi- 
ence in  world  affairs  which  Mr.  Harrison  pos- 
sesses be  available  to  the  Government  in  meeting 
the  many  problems  which  arise  daily,  particularly 
with  regard  to  European  affairs. 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  23,  1947,  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  John  Carter  Vincent  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Switzerland. 

The  Senate  on  July  19, 1947,  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
H.  Freeman  Matthews  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Sweden. 

THE  CONGRESS 

Federal  Reincorporation  of  Export-Import  Bank: 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S. 
993,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  "Reincorporation  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes" ; 
may  8  and  12, 1947.     iii,  65  pp. 
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THE   CONGRESS 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  Concerning  Control  and  Administration  of  United 
Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York  City:  Message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
concerning  the  control  and  administration  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  in  the  City  of  New  York; 
and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
garding this  agreement.     H.  Doc.  376,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

14  pp. 

Sugar  Act  of  1948.  H.  Rept.  796,  Part  2,  Supplemental 
Report,  To  accompany  H.R.  4075,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

2  pp. 

Legislation  To  Enable  Displaced  Persons  To  Enter  the 
United  States  as  Immigrants:  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  his  recommenda- 
tion that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  enable  displaced 
persons  to  enter  the  United  States  as  immigrants.  H.  Doc. 
S82,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    3  pp. 

Continuing  Support  for  Wool.  H.  Rept.  920,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  1498.    8  pp. 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Accept  on  Behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  Convention  on  the 
Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United  Nations.  S.  Rept. 
559,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  144 
and  S.  J.  Res.  136.     8  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  as  Amended. 
S.  Rept.  489,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  84. 

3  pp.     [Favorable  report] 

International  Organizations  Procurement  Act  of  1947. 
H.  Rept.  952,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R. 
4010.     5  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Providing  for  the  Reincorporation  of  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  H.  Rept.  955,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  4168.  15  pp.  [Favorable  re- 
port.] 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Bring  Into  Effect  an 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  Purpose  of  Establishing  the  Permanent  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United  States  and 
Authorizing  the  Taking  of  Measures  Necessary  To  Facili- 
tate Compliance  With  the  Provisions  of  Such  Agreement. 
S.  Rept.  522,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  J.  Res. 
144.     10  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Protocol  Relating  to  an  Amendment  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Civil  Aviation :  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  protocol 
dated  at  Montreal  May  27,  1917,  relating  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation.  S. 
Exec.  GG,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    5  pp. 

Convention  and  Protocols  Dealing  With  the  Regulation 
of  Whaling.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  6,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To 
accompany  Executives  L,  K,  and  P,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
3  pp.    [Favorable  report.] 

Convention  With  the  Union  of  South  Africa  With  Re- 
spect to  Taxes  on  the  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons :  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  signed  at  Capetown  on  April 
10,  1947,  in  the  English  and  Afrikaans  languages,  for  the 
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avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fisi 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceai 
persons.     S.  Exec.  FF,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     12  pp. 

Anglo-American  Oil  Agreement.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  8,  8| 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  Executive  H,  79th  Co:| 
1st  sess.     15  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Authorizing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  To  Ci 
duct  Studies  and  Investigations  of  All  Matters  Com 
Within  the  Jurisdiction  of  That  Committee  and  Provid 
for  Participation  by  Members  of  Other  Standing  Comr. 
tees  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  H.  Rept.  999,  8 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.  Res.  295.     1  p. 

Authorizing  Any  Agency  of  the  United  States  Govti 
ment  To  Furnish  or  To  Procure  and  Furnish  Materi 
Supplies,  and  Equipment  to  Public  International  Orgs 
zations.  S.  Rept.  611,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accomp 
S.  1574.     3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Providing  for   Membership  and   Participation   by 
United  States  in  the  Caribbean  Commission  and  Autho 
ing  an  Appropriation  Therefor.     H.  Rept.  956,  80th  Co 
1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  231.    6  pp.     [Fa' 
able  report.] 

Providing   for   Membership   and   Participation   by 
United  States  in  the  World  Health  Organization.     H.  R 
979,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  j 
10  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Prisoners  of  War  and  Internees  Removed  From  a  1 
session  of  the  United  States  by  the  Enemy.  S.  Rept.  I 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  3444.  2: 
[Favorable  report] 

Amending  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act ;  Creatii 
Commission  To  Make  Inquiry  and  Report  With  Resi 
to  War  Claims;  and  Providing  Relief  for  Internee' 
Certain  Cases.  H.  Rept.  976,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
accompany  H.R.  4044.     23  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Providing   for   Membership  and   Participation   by 
United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission  and 
thorizing  an  Appropriation  Therefor.     H.  Rept.  957,  i 
Cong.,   1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  232.    6 
[Favorable  report.] 

Sugar  Act  of  1948.  S.  Rept.  578,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
accompany  H.R.  4075.     19  pp. 

Amending  Section  12  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1 
S.  Rept.  596,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  1 
4  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Enabling  the  Government  of  the  United  States  & 
Effectively  To  Carry  on  Its  Foreign  Relations  by  Mean 
Promotion  of  the  Interchange  of  Persons,  Knowledge, 
Skills  Between  the  People  of  the  United  States  and  O 
Countries,  and  by  Means  of  Public  Dissemination  Abi 
of  Information  About  the  United  States,  Its  People, 
Its  Policies.  S.  Rept.  573,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
accompany  H.R.  3342.     11  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Supplemental  Estimates  of  the  Administrative  Lin 
tions  for  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
Inter-American  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.  Comm 
cation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmit 
supplemental  estimates  of  the  administrative  limitat 
for  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  $116,000 
Inter-American  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  amoun 
to  $16,000.     S.  Doc.  92,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp.  j 
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SUPPLEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  in~ 
ternational  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  cu- 
mulative lists  of  which  are  published 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  as  well 
as  legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


ARMING  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

ecial  Agreements  Under  Article  43  of  the  Charter 

BY  DONALD  C.  BLAISDELL 


)n  April  30,  1947,  Lieutenant  General  A.  Ph. 
siliev,  of  the  Ked  Army,  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
ar Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  for- 
ced to  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General,  for 
asmission  to  the  Security  Council,  a  report  of 

Military  Staff  Committee  containing  recom- 
ldations  on  the  general  principles  governing 
organization  of  the  armed  forces  made  avail- 
3  to  the  Security  Council  by  member  Nations  of 
United  Nations.1  Thus  the  Security  Council 
jived  the  report  which  it  had  requested  from 

Military  Staff  Committee  on  February  13, 
7.2  On  April  30  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Deputy 
)resentative  of  the  United  States  in  the  Security 
xncil,  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  place 
:he  Council's  provisional  agenda  the  item,  "Dis- 
sion  of  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the  con- 
don  of  the  special  agreements  referred  to  in 
cle  43  of  the  Charter."  3  Consideration  of  this 
q  had  been  deferred  since  February  1946.  On 
le  3  the  Security  Council  began  its  formal  study 
;his  subject.* 

There  the  debate  on  the  best  means  to  imple- 
it  article  43  will  lead  the  Security  Council  be- 
}  any  special  agreements  are  negotiated,  it 
dd  be  difficult  to  say.  The  Military  Staff  Corn- 
tee  has  recommended  one  means — developing 
i  agreeing,  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation,  on 
ic  principles  of  organization.  In  the  summer 
L947  it  is  already  clear  that  some  time  must  yet 
?se  before  armed  forces,  assistance,  and  facil- 
is,  including  rights  of  passage,  necessary  to 
intain  international  peace  and  security,  will  be 
liable  to  the  Security  Council.  In  the  mean- 
e,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  briefly  the 
ce  of  the  provisions  of  article  43  in  the  United 
tions,  the  role  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee, 
I  the  events  which  culminated  in  Soviet  General 
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Vasiliev's  transmission  of  the  Committee's  report 
to  the  Security  Council  on  April  30. 

I.  Article  43  in  the  Charter 

Article  43  of  the  Charter  appears  in  Chapter 
VII,  "Action  With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace, 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Aggression". 
This  article  contains  the  undertaking  assumed  by 
members  to  make  military  forces  available  to  the 
Security  Council.     Following  is  the  text : 

1.  All  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  undertake  to  make  available  to  the  Security 
Council,  on  its  call  and  in  accordance  with  a  special  agree- 
ment or  agreements,  armed  forces,  assistance,  and  facil- 
ities, including  rights  of  passage,  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security. 

2.  Such  agreement  or  agreements  shall  govern  the  num- 
bers and  types  of  forces,  their  degree  of  readiness  and 
general  location,  and  the  nature  of  the  facilities  and 
assistance  to  be  provided. 

3.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be  negotiated  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the  initiative  of  the  Security  Council. 
They  shall  be  concluded  between  the  Security  Council  and 
Members  or  between  the  Security  Council  and  groups  of 
Members  and  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  the  signa- 
tory states  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes. 

Authorization  for  the  Security  Council  to 
employ  such  forces  is  contained  in  article  42. 
According  to  this  article,  if  the  Security  Council 
considers  that  economic  and  other  nonmilitary 
measures  authorized  in  article  41  would  be  inade- 
quate or  have  proved  to  be  inadequate,  "it  may  take 
such  action  by  air,  sea,  or  land  forces  as  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace   and   security."    Before   Security   Council 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/33G,  Apr.  30, 1947. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/268,  Rev.  1,  Feb.  13, 1947,  par.  4. 
'  U.N.  doc.  S/338. 

4  U.N.  doc.  S/370,  June  6,  1947. 
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decisions  can  be  taken  under  either  article  41  (non- 
military  sanctions)  or  article  42  (military  sanc- 
tions) ,  it  must  presumably  have  determined  under 
article  39  the  existence  of  a  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression.  Kesort  to 
enforcement  action  of  any  kind  under  article  41  or 
article  42  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  first  of  which,  as  stated 
in  chapter  I,  article  1,  paragraph  1,  is  "To  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security,  and  to  that 
end:  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or 
other  breaches  of  the  peace  .  .  ." 

The  security  system  forecast  by  the  Charter  in 
these  and  other  articles  in  chapter  VII  will  not 
come  into  being,  however,  before  special  agree- 
ments  for   making   armed   forces   available   are 
negotiated  between  member  states  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council.    At  San  Francisco  it  was  correctly 
foreseen  that  some  time  would  be  needed  for  the 
Security  Council,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  to  negotiate  spe- 
cial agreements  with  members.    During  this  tran- 
sitional period  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
international  peace  and  security  rests  upon  those 
states  which  are  signatories  of  the  Four-Nation 
Declaration  signed  in  Moscow,  October  30,  1943, 
and  upon  France.    These  states  are  the  permanent 
members   of   the    Security    Council,   the   Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
China,  and  France.    According  to  article  106  these 
states  shall  "consult  with  one  another  and  as  oc- 
casion requires  with  other  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  with  a  view  to  such  joint  action  on  behalf 
of  the  Organization  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security."    This  mandate  shall  continue  "Pending 
the  coming  into  force  of  such  special  agreements 
referred  to  in  Article  43  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Security  Council  enable  it  to  begin  the  exercise  of 
its  responsibilities  under  Article  42"  (measures  in- 
volving the  use  of  armed  force). 

According  to  article  27  of  the  Charter,  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council  on  procedural  matters 
shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  of 
the  eleven  members.  Decisions  on  all  other  mat- 
ters, which  would  include  those  made  pursuant  to 
authority  in  chapter  VII,  shall  be  made  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  seven  members,  including  the 
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concurring  votes  of  permanent  members,  with  ce; 
tain  exceptions  noted  in  paragraph  3  of  article  2' 

II.  Role  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee 

Advice  and  assistance  to  the  Security  Counc 
on  all  questions  relating  to  its  military  requir 
ments  for  the  maintenance  of  international  pea< 
and  security,  the  employment  and  command  < 
forces  placed  at  its  disposal,  the  regulation  i 
armaments,  and  possible  disarmament,  is  pr< 
vided  by  a  Military  Staff  Committee  which  w: 
established  in  January  1946  in  accordance  wil 
article  47  of  the  Charter. 

According  to  this  same  article  (paragraph  i 

the  Committee  is  composed  of  the  Chiefs  of  Sta 

of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Comu 

or   their   representatives.    The   Committee's  r 

sponsibilities  include  the  strategic  direction,  u- 

der  the  Security  Council,  of  any  armed  forq 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Counc 

Another   responsibility   is  assistance  in  makn 

plans  for  the  application  of  armed  forces,  whi 

is  the  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  (ari 

cle  46 ) .     Still  another  type  of  assistance  which  t 

Committee  is  to  supply  the  Security  Council  rt 

der  specific  Charter  provisions  is  with  reference' 

the  strength  and  degree  of  readiness  of  natior 

air  force  contingents  which,  according  to  artii 

45,  members  shall  hold  immediately  available 

order  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  take  urge 

military    measures.    Plans    for   their    combin 

action  as  well  as  the  strength  and  degree  of  rea< 

ness  of  these  contingents   shall  be  determin 

within  the  limits  laid  down  within  the  spec 

agreement  or  agreements  referred  to  in  article 

by  the  Security  Council  with  the  assistance  of  t 

Military    Staff    Committee.    The    Committee 

authorized  to   establish  regional   subcommitti 

(article  47,  paragraph  4),  and  provision  is  a 

,made  for  members  of  the  United  Nations  i 

permanently  represented  on  the  Military  St 

Committee  to  be  invited  by  it  to  be  associat 

with  it  "when  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  Co 

mittee's   responsibilities   requires   the   particii 

tion"  of  a  member  in  its  work  (article  47,  pai 

graph  2) . 

III.  Implementation  of  Article  43 

Action  by  the  Security  Council  to  implenw 

article  43  was  recommended  by  the  Preparatc 

Commission,  which  met  in  London  in  Deceral 

1945,  and  which  placed  on  the  draft  agenda  p 
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red  for  the  Security  Council  an  item:  "Discus- 
n  of  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
n  of  the  special  agreements  referred  to  in  Arti- 
43  of  the  Charter."  Although  the  agenda  was 
jpted  by  the  Security  Council  as  recommended, 
isideration  of  this  item  was  deferred.  There 
s  no  consideration  of  article  43  or  of  the  best 
ans  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  special 
:eements. 

Hie  Council  nearly  adjourned  its  London  meet- 
's without  providing  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
ttee  with  an  assignment  or  a  directive.  Only 
the  last  day,  February  15,  1946,  did  the  United 
ngdom  Representative,  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan, 
ke  the  suggestion  to  the  Council  which  has 
ided  the  Military  Staff  Committee  in  its  work 
I  since.  The  suggestion,  Sir  Alexander  said, 
s  "simple"  but  he  added,  "it  may  be  of  some 
portance".  He  proposed  that  the  Security 
uncil  "direct  the  Military  Staff  Committee  as  its 
it  task  to  examine  from  the  military  point  of 
w  the  provisions  in  article  43  of  the  Charter 
1  submit  the  results  of  the  study  and  any  recom- 
ndations  to  the  Council  in  due  course."  The 
jgestion  was  agreed  to  by  the  Council  without 
ection.5 

Jntil  the  Security  Council,  14  months  later,  re- 
ved  the  Military  Staff  Committee  report  on 
;ic  principles,  information  about  the  Commit- 
's  work  was  meager.8  Some  inkling  of  the  way 
vas  carrying  out  the  Security  Council  directive 
February  16  is  contained  in  the  Council's  annual 
>ort  of  1946  to  the  General  Assembly.7  Al- 
ugh  it  covers  only  the  period  to  July  15  it  does 
dose  that  formulation  of  recommendations  on 

basic  principles  which  should  govern  the  or- 
dzation  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  (sic)  was 
ided  on  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee  "as  a 
t  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its  task."  8 
iubcommittee  was  formed  and  by  April  3,  four 
^he  five  delegations  had  submitted  their  views. 

July  15,  however,  the  Soviet  Delegation  "was 
1  studying  the  problem,  and  was  not  ready,  at 
t  time,  to  submit  its  views."9  The  Military 
jff  Committee,  therefore,  the  Security  Council 
ort  states,  was  "not  yet  ready  to  submit  its  rec- 
jmendations  concerning  the  basic  principles  of 
i  organization  of  the  United  Nations  Forces." 
I;  before  September,  with  the  second  part  of  the 
K  session  of  the  General  Assembly  approaching, 
j  the  Soviet  Representatives  in  the  Military 
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Staff  Committee  introduce  any  proposals.10  Ap- 
parently work  on  recommended  principles  had  been 
suspended  some  time  after  April  3,  for  "Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  [1946]  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee's work  on  these  basic  principles  was  resumed."  u 
Some  time  before  July  15  attention  was  turned  to 
the  possibility  of  preparing  a  standard  form  of 
agreement  between  members  and  the  Security 
Council  pursuant  to  article  43,12  but  the  subcom- 
mittee which  had  been  set  up  was  only  then  "about 
to  commence  studying  this  question."  13  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  ap- 
proach its  assignment  by  way  of  recommended  gen- 
eral principles  as  well  as  to  prepare  a  draft  stand- 
ard form  of  agreement  were  taken  on  the  initiative 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.14 

When  the  General  Assembly  convened  at  Flush- 
ing Meadows  in  October  1946  for  the  second  part 
of  its  first  session,  very  little  information  of  an  offi- 
cial sort  was  available  on  the  work  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  during  the  preceding  seven 
months.  To  the  paucity  of  information  in  the 
Security  Council  report  to  the  General  Assembly, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of 
the  Organization  added  nothing.  A  brief  six-line 
entry  stated  that  the  Security  Council  had  "de- 
ferred consideration  of  Item  10  of  the  provisional 
agenda :  'Discussion  of  the  best  means  of  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  special  agreements  referred 
to  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter,' "  and  that  "this 
question  is  being  examined  by  the  Military  Staff 

6  Journal  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Year,  no.  16,  Mar. 
1, 1946,  p.  348. 

6  From  the  point  of  view  of  circulation  and  distribution, 
United  Nations  documents  are  classified  as  restricted  and 
unrestricted.  Military  Staff  Committee  documents  are  in 
the  former  category.  Meetings  are  private.  Monthly 
press  communiques  are  issued. 

7  According  to  art.  24,  par.  3,  of  the  Charter  the  Security 
Council  is  obligated  to  submit  annual  and,  when  necessary, 
special  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its  consid- 
eration. 

8  U.N.  doc.  A/93,  Oct.  3,  1946,  p.  124. 

9  Ibid. 

10  The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations.  Report  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  year  1946.  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2735,  p.  42. 

"  Ibid. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/93,  p.  125. 

18  Ibid. 

14  The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations.  Report  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  year  19Jf6.  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2735,  p.  42. 
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Committee."15  The  Secretary-General's  "Oral 
Supplementary  Keport  to  the  General  Assembly" 
contained  no  reference  to  the  special  agreements 
under  article  43  of  the  Charter  nor  to  the  progress 
of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  in  carrying  out  the 
February  16  directive  of  the  Security  Council  to 
"examine  from  the  military  point  of  view  the  pro- 
visions in  Article  43." 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Assembly  were  thus  with- 
out much  information  on  the  progress  being  made 
for  implementing  article  43.  They  di  d  know,  how- 
ever, that  no  special  agreements  had  been  nego- 
tiated ;  they  knew  also  that  the  Security  Council 
had  received  no  recommendations  growing  out  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee's  study  of  article  43 
from  the  military  point  of  view ;  and  finally,  they 
knew  that  the  Security  Council  itself  had  not  given 
active  consideration  to  the  subject  of  special  agree- 
ments, since  an  item  to  this  effect  appeared  regu- 
larly every  two  weeks  on  the  Secretary-General's 
list  of  matters  of  which  the  Security  Council  is 
seized,  but  never  on  its  active  agenda. 

The  General  Assembly  took  cognizance  of  the 
matter  of  negotiating  special  agreements  with  the 
unanimous  adoption  on  December  14,  1946,  of  a 
resolution  entitled  "Principles  Governing  the  Gen- 
eral Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Armaments." 16 
In  the  first  days  of  the  Assembly's  general  debate, 
representatives  of  several  members  referred  to  the 
fulfilment  of  article  43.  President  Truman  stated 
in  his  welcoming  address  on  October  24,  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  session,  that  the  United  States  will 
"press  for  preparation  of  agreements  in  order  that 
the  Security  Council  may  have  at  its  disposal  peace 
forces  adequate  to  prevent  acts  of  aggression." 17 
Referring  to  the  military  Staff  Committee,  the 
United  Kingdom  Delegate,  Noel  Baker,  stated  on 
October  25  that  his  Government  "should  like  to 


u  U.N.  doc.  no.  A/65,  June  30,  1946,  p.  9. 
16  U.N.  doc.  A/64/Add.l,  January  31,  1947,  p.  65. 
"Journal  of  the   United  Nations,   no.   13,   supplement 
A-A/P.V./34,  p.  11. 

18  Ibid.,  no.  16,  supplement  A-A/P. V./37,  p.  73. 

19  Ibid.,  no.  17,  supplement  A-A/P. V./39,  p.  98. 
wIbid.,  p.  137. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  104-5. 

~-2  Ibid.,  no.  18,  supplement  A-A/P.V./41,  p.  157. 

23  For  article  on  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23,  1947,  and  for  article  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments, see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27, 1947. 
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see  them  pushing  forward  with  greater  ener. 
and  reaching  more  practical  results  than  they  ha 
achieved  up  to  now." 18 

On  October  28  the  spokesman  for  the  Egypti 

Delegation  asked  whether  a  time  limit  should  r 

be  fixed  for  the  submission  of  the  Military  St 

Committee's  concrete  proposals  for  the  immedit 

creation  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  £ 

tions.19    The  chief  representative  of  France,  t< 

referred  to  the  modest  accomplishments  of  the  M 

itary  Staff  Committee,  but  suggested  that  dels 

might  be  due  not  only  to  the  inherent  difficult 

of  the  problems  but  also  to  "the  lack  of  suffick 

directives  on  the  part  of  the  Security  Council, 

respect  to  the  political  and  legal  framework  of  t 

use  of  international  armed  forces  as  well  as  a  nu 

ern  definition  of  aggressor." 20    On  the  same  p 

the  Chinese  Representative  expressed  the  hope; 

his    delegation    that    the    Military    Staff    Co 

mittee  could  "make  more  rapid  progress  in; 

work    .     .     ."21   The  following  day  the  chief  r< 

resentative  of  Canada  expressed  concern  that  1 

Security  Council  and  the  Military  Staff  Cc 

mittee  had  failed  to  make  substantial  progress.' 

In  the  general  debate  in  the  plenary  meeti' 

of  the  General  Assembly  the  whole  subject 

implementing  article  43  became  tied  to  other  & 

jects,  with  the  result  that  attention  was  larg 

diverted  from  the  work  of  the  Military  Staff  Co 

mittee.    Provision  of  the  "peace  forces",  as  Pn 

dent  Truman  called  them,  never  received  separ 

Assembly    consideration.      Other    fundamen 

problems  of  organizing  international  security  w 

pressed  to  the  fore— atomic  energy  control  and  i 

elimination  of  atomic  weapons  from  national 

maments.     Closely  related  were  the  problems 

general  regulation  and  reduction  of  armament 

information  on  armed  forces,  and  the  presence 

troops  on  foreign  soil. 

When  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Molot 
on  October  29  called  for  a  general  restriction 
armaments,  he  was  answered  the  following  day 
Warren  R.  Austin,  Chairman  of  the  Delegation 
the  United  States,  who  declared  that  a  system 
regulating  armaments  could  not  be  planned  exc 
in  relation,  among  other  things,  to  progress 
negotiating  special  agreements  for  making  av; 
able  to  the  Security  Council,  according  to  art 
43,  armed  forces  adequate  to  prevent  aggressi 
The  establishment   of  that  connection  betw 

aramaments  regulation  and  security,  to  be  p 
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ded  by  the  availability  of  forces  to  the  Security 
juncil,  practically  assured  that  the  General 
ssembly  in  its  recommendations  on  regulation 
id  reduction  of  armaments  would  make  some 
ference  to  the  special  agreements.  Several 
legations — Canadian,  Argentine,  and  Egyp- 
m — introduced  resolutions  proposing  specifi- 
lly  that  forces  be  made  available  to  the  Security 
mncil. 

In  the  form  finally  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
mbly  the  reference  to  article  43  is  contained  in 
ragraph  7:  "THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 
garding  the  problem  of  security  as  closely  con- 
cted  with  that  of  disarmament,  RECOM- 
ENDS  the  Security  Council  to  accelerate  as 
ich  as  possible  the  placing  at  its  disposal  of  the 
ned  forces  mentioned  in  Article  43  of  the 
larter." 

Formal  action  on  this  recommendation  of  the 
neral  Assembly  materialized  promptly.  In  a 
nmunication  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
uncil  dated  December  30,  1946,  the  Secretary- 
neral,  transmitted  the  General  Assmbly's  reso- 
ion  of  December  14  on  the  principles  governing 
p  general  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
snts.24  On  January  9,  1947,  at  its  90th  meeting, 
k  Security  Council  on  the  suggestion  of  its  Presi- 
lt,  Mr.  Makin  of  Australia,  agreed  without  ob- 
tion  to  adopt  the  recommendations  which  the 
neral  Assembly  made  to  the  Security  Council.25 
Although  the  Security  Council  thus  experienced 
difficulty  and  no  loss  of  time  in  taking  formal 
ion,  when  it  came  to  take  further  steps  progress 
(s  not  so  rapid.  In  the  six-weeks'  period  from 
mary  9,  the  date  of  the  Security  Council's 
mal  action,  to  February  13,  when  it  adopted  its 
'olution  establishing  the  Commission  for  Con- 
itional  Armaments  and  requested  the  submis- 
ji  of  a  report  from  the  Military  Staff  Committee, 
')  distinct  stages  emerged  in  the  Council's  de- 
es. The  first  ran  from  January  9  to  January 
On  the  latter  date  the  Security  Council  de- 
ed, at  the  request  of  the  Eepresentative  of  the 
ited  States,  Warren  R.  Austin,  to  postpone  until 
>ruary  4  further  consideration  of  the  imple- 
ltation  of  the  General  Assembly's  armaments 
<  ulation  resolution.  The  second  stage  runs  from 
'oruary  4  to  February  13. 
"hus  the  two-weeks'  suspension  of  debate  marks 
1  first  stage  from  the  second.  Moreover,  during 
1  h  stages,  steps  to  accelerate  the  placing  at  the 
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Security  Council's  "disposal  of  the  armed  forces 
mentioned  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter"  consumed 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  time  devoted  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  deciding  the  initial  steps  to  be  taken 
in  carrying  out  the  General  Assembly's  recommen- 
dations. The  Security  Council  had  received  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  first  report  simul- 
taneously with  the  General  Assembly's  resolution 
on  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  Council's  time  during 
this  series  of  meetings  was  given  to  deciding  when 
to  take  up  consideration  of  the  first  report  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  where  to  draw  the 
line  of  competence  between  that  agency  and  the 
subsidiary  body,  then  still  to  be  established,  which 
would  deal  with  armaments  except  atomic  weapons 
and  other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  de- 
struction. 

The  first  stage  of  the  debate  was  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  several  resolutions  proposing  dif- 
ferent procedures  for  dealing  with  these  two  mat- 
ters which  had  thus  almost  simultaneously  been 
thrown  into  the  Security  Council's  lap.  Within 
the  space  of  20  days  no  less  than  5  such  resolutions 
were  introduced.  On  December  27,  before  either 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  report  or  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  had  been  received,  the 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  introduced  a 
resolution  for  implementing  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly.26  Three  days  later  the  United 
States  introduced  a  draft  resolution  giving  pri- 
ority in  consideration  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission report.27  On  January  9  the  French  Repre- 
sentative introduced  a  resolution,2*  on  January  15  a 
draft  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Australian 
Representative,29  and  another  by  the  Colombian 
Representative.30  On  February  4  the  United 
States  Representative  introduced  a  second  resolu- 
tion.31 

Not  all  of  these  proposals  for  Security  Council 
action  referred  to  that  part  of  paragraph  seven 
of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  December 
14  which  referred  to  the  making  available  of 

M  U.N.  doc.  S/231,  Dec.  30, 1946. 

■  U.N.  Security  Council  Official  Records,  Jan.  9,  1947, 
p.  42. 
20  U.N.  doc.  S/229. 
"  U.N.  doc.  S/233. 
29  U.N.  doc.  S/243. 
"U.N.  doc.  S/249. 
"U.N.  doc.  S/251. 
"  U.N.  doc.  S/264. 
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armed  forces  to  the  Security  Council.  It  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  Soviet  resolution  of  Decem- 
ber 27  nor  in  either  of  the  two  American  resolu- 
tions. But  the  other  three  took  cognizance  of  it. 
By  proposing  to  fix  a  time  limit  within  which  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  should  make  its  pro- 
posals and  recommendations,  the  French,  Aus- 
tralian, and  Colombian  resolutions  sought  to 
hasten  action  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee  on 
the  assignment  given  it  by  the  Security  Council 
in  February  1946.  Three  of  these  six  resolutions 
placed  before  the  Security  Council  thus  focused 
attention  on  the  fact  that  practically  no  visible 
progress  had  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  article  43  of  the  Charter. 

Throughout  the  first  stage  of  the  Council's  de- 
bate the  question  of  accelerating  the  negotiation  of 
the  special  agreements  referred  to  in  article  43 
received  practically  no  attention.  Aside  from  the 
paragraphs  in  the  French,  Australian,  and  Colom- 
bian resolutions  on  the  matter,  no  references  were 
made  to  the  subject. 

Only  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage  did  it 
call  for  comment  by  any  representative.     At  the 
end  of  the  Security  Council's  ninety-ninth  meeting 
on  February  4,  following  the  two  weeks'  suspension 
of  debate,  the  Representative  of  Syria  made  a  short 
speech  in  which  he  stressed  the  question  of  the  im- 
plementation of  article  43  of  the  Charter.    In- 
formal consultations  among  the  authors  of  the 
various  pending  resolutions  to  work  out  an  agreed 
composite  resolution  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Council  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Australian  Repre- 
sentative.    Just  before  the  Council  was  to  adjourn 
for  these  consultations,  the  Syrian  Representative, 
Mr.  Zurayk,  referred  to  the  pending  Soviet  and 
United  States  resolutions,  neither  of  which  re- 
ferred to  the  recommendation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, accepted  by  the  Security  Council,  to  "ac- 
celerate as  much  as  possible"  the  conclusion  of  the 
special  agreements  referred  to  in  article  43  of  the 
Charter.     In  the  view  of  the  Syrian  Delegation, 
Mr.  Zurayk  said,  "this  is  a  very  important  and 
fundamental  element  in  the  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem.   We  believe,"  he  continued,  "that  the  carry- 
ing out  of  proposals  for  agreements  with  the  Secu- 


■  U.N.  Security  Council  Official  Records,  Feb.  4,  1947, 
p.  171. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/268,  par.  4. 
"  U.N.  Doc.  S/231. 
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rity  Council  regarding  the  maintenance  of  for 
to  assure  international  peace  and  security  is  vi 
essential,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  regu 
tion  of  armaments  .  .  .  and  also  in  order 
spread  further  that  spirit  of  confidence  whicl 
necessary  to  implement  the  General  Assembly  re 
lution  on  disarmament.  .  .  .  The  Milit 
Staff  Committee  has  been  given  this  task,  and 
hope  that,  in  the  resolution  that  is  to  come  ou< 
this  general  discussion  between  the  authors  of 
resolutions,  this  element  of  the  situation  will 
expressed  as  clearly  as  possible.  As  the  rej 
sentative  of  a  small  Power,  I  should  like  to 
that,  to  us,  this  is  a  very  important  element  in 
whole  question  of  disarmament."  32 

Significant  support  for  requesting  the  Milit 
Staff  Committee  to  hurry  up  its  report  came  dui 
these  informal  consultations  held  under  the  gi 
ance  of  the  President  of  the  Council.  Althoug 
did  not  prove  possible  to  find  language  expr 
ing  the  competence  of  the  new  commission  for  c 
ventional  armaments  which  the  Council  propc 
to  set  up,  the  Representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
of  the  United  States  joined  with  those  from  A 
tralia,  France,  and  Colombia  in  agreeing  on  a  p.' 
graph  requesting  the  Military  Staff  Committe 
submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Council 
soon  as  possible".33 

In  the  103d  meeting  of  the  Security  Counci 
February  12  the  French  Representative  rek 
what  had  happened  in  the  consultations  regarc 
the  request  for  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
ommendations.  The  French  resolution  had  t 
taken  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The  fourth  pi 
graph  of  this  proposal  would  have  requested 
Military  Staff  Committee  to  submit  within  tl 
months  its  recommendations  for  the  organiza 
of  an  international  force  pursuant  to  article  4 
the  Charter.  Also,  it  would  have  been  requeste 
submit  within  the  same  time  limit  recommei 
tions  for  the  application  of  the  last  two  p 
graphs  of  article  7  of  the  General  Assembly  res 
tion  on  withdrawal  of  armed  forces  from 
enemy  as  well  as  from  other  territories  and  f 
corresponding  reduction  of  national  ar 
forces.34  At  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Dele, 
the  latter  provision  was  withdrawn.  Also  ^ 
drawn  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gromyko,  who 
he  could  not  accept  it,  was  the  time  limit  for 
submission  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee's 
ommendations  based  on  the  study  of  articL 
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•om  the  military  point  of  view.35  "From  15 
ebruary  1946",  the  French  Representative  stated, 
;o  the  present  date,  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
e  has  not  provided  the  Council  with  any  in- 
sulation as  to  the  performance  of  its  task, 
hat  omission  is  all  the  more  regrettable"  since  its 
sk  is  "essential"  and  "no  general  reduction  of 
-maments  is  conceivable  unless  international  as- 
stance  is  organized;  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
sk  that  the  security  of  States  which  disarmed 
ould  no  longer  be  assured.  The  Security 
ouncil  should  "most  urgently  remind  the  Mili- 
ry  Staff  Committee  of  the  task  entrusted  to  it 
1 15  February  1946,  which,  as  far  as  the  Council 
aware,  it  has  not  begun  to  carry  out."  36 
The  dropping  of  the  time  limit  within  which 
ie  Military  Staff  Committee  was  to  make  its  rec- 
nmendations  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Repre- 
ntative  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British 
id  introduced  no  resolution  on  either  the  Atomic 
nergy  Commission  report  or  on  the  December  14 
eneral  Assembly  resolution.  Hence  their  Repre- 
ntative  had  not  participated  in  the  informal 
nsultations.  The  text  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
)site  draft  calling  for  a  speeding  up  in  the  work 
'  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  however,  was 
)t  satisfactory  to  the  United  Kingdom  Repre- 
ntative.  After  endorsing  what  the  representa- 
ve  of  France  had  previously  said  in  the  Security 
Duncil  on  implementation  of  article  43  of  the 
liarter,  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  reminded  the 
)uncil  of  certain  words  which  appeared  in  the 
eneral  Assembly  resolution:  "The  General  As- 
mbly,  regarding  the  problem  of  security  as 
Dsely  connected  with  that  of  disarmament 
i .  .  ".  "All  experience  teaches  us  that,"  Sir 
lexander  observed  and  went  on  to  say  that  "with 
tr  concentration  on  the  regulation  of  armaments, 
3  have  relegated,  or  risked  relegating,  the  con- 
deration  of  security  to  the  background.  My 
overnment  would  wish  me  to  resist  very  strongly 
y  tendency  of  that  kind  .  .  .  ",37  Stating 
at  there  was  a  short  reference  to  security  in  the 
st  paragraph  of  the  composite  resolution,  Sir 
lexander  added  that  he  thought  "it  needs 
rengthening  a  little  .  .  .  ".  "I  feel",  he 
(id,  "that  some  stimulation  should  be  given  to  the 
prk  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  .  .  .  ", 
id  he  then  proposed  the  following  as  an  addition 
;  paragraph  4 : 

|<    .    .    and,  as  a  first  step,  to  submit  to  the  Security 
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Council,  not  later  than  30  April  1947,  its  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  basic  principles  which  should  govern 
the  organization  of  the  United  Nations  armed  forces.88 

The  proposal  to  insert  a  time  limit  received  the 
support  of  the  Australian  Representative  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Security  Council.  Mr. 
Hasluck  wished  to  impart  even  more  of  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  the  request.  To  the  paragraph  as 
amended  by  the  United  Kingdom  Representative, 
the  further  words  "and  as  a  matter  of  urgency" 
were  proposed  for  addition  by  the  Australian  Rep- 
resentative. In  his  opinion,  the  Security  Council 
"before  going  much  farther  with  this  work  of  dis- 
armament .  .  .  should  receive  some  indication 
from  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  what  it  has 
been  doing  during  the  past  year,  what  difficulties 
it  has  encountered  and  what  prospects  there  are  of 
building  a  security  system".  Mr.  Hasluck  pointed 
out  the  "less  fortunate  position"  occupied  by  a 
non-permanent  member,  like  Australia,  with 
respect  to  the  work  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee, than  that  of  a  permanent  member,  like  the 
United  Kingdom.  "Since  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee was  asked,  nearly  a  year  ago,  to  undertake 
this  urgent  work,"  the  non-permanent  members, 
Mr.  Hasluck  stated,  "have  nothing  before  us  but 
a  complete  blank.  We  do  not  know  what  this  body 
has  been  doing.  It  has  submitted  a  brief  report 
to  be  included  in  our  annual  report  to  the  General 
Assembly;  but  whether  it  is  making  progress, 
what  progress  it  is  making,  or  why  it  is  not  mak- 
ing progress,  is  all  closed  behind  a  dark  wall.  The 
small  countries  of  this  world  depend  even  more 
than  the  great  countries  on  the  building  up  of  a 
sound  and  effective  security  system".  Hence 
the  Australian  Representative's  plea  that  the 
urgency  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  recom- 
mendations be  stressed.39 

At  the  same  meeting  in  which  the  Australian 
Representative  commented  on  the  work  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee,  the  Chinese  Represent- 
ative, Dr.  Quo  Tai-chi,  supported  the  amendment 
proposed  earlier  by  the  United  Kingdom  Repre- 
sentative. He  added  that  non-members  "of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  may  well  have  reason  to 
complain  that  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 


"  U.N.  Security  Council  Official  Records,  Feb.  12,  1947, 
p.  215. 
"Ibid.,  Feb.  12,  1947,  pp.  215,  216. 

87  Ibid.,  p.  225. 

88  Ibid.,  p.  226. 

89  Ibid.,  p.  233. 
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work  that  this  Committee  has  been  doing.  I 
am  afraid  the  representatives  of  the  countries 
which  are  members  ...  do  not  .  .  .  know  much 
more  than  those  which  are  not  members."  He 
joined  with  his  British  colleague  in  urging  that  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  expedite  its  work  "in 
order  to  provide  some  plan  or  basis  for  the  Coun- 
cil's consideration  concerning  the  problems  of  dis- 
armament and  security,  which  are  inseparably 
linked." 40 

On  February  13,  1947,  the  Security  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  a  report  from  the 
Military  Staff  Committee.    At  its  105th  meeting 
held  that  day,  the  amendments  proposed  the  pre- 
vious day  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia  came  up  for  debate  and 
vote.     On  the  understanding  that  the  United  King- 
dom amendment  would  call  in  effect  for  an  interim 
report,  the  Eepresentative  of  the  United  States, 
Warren  R.  Austin,  said  that  he  would  support  the 
amendment.41     The    Australian    Representative, 
Mr.  Hasluck,  viewed  the  amendment  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Representative  and  his  own  amendment 
as  applying  to  different  parts  of  the  task  before 
the  Military  Staff  Committee.    The  Australian 
amendment  would  emphasize  the  urgency  of  com- 
pleting the  examination  of  article  43  from  the 
military  point  of  view  while  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Representative,  calling  for  recommenda- 
tions on  basic  principles  by  not  later  than  April 
30, 1947,  would  provide  the  Security  Council  with- 
out further  delay  with  recommendations  on  the 
first  stage  of  the  task.    When  he  stated  that  the 
Security  Council  had  been  "informed  yesterday 
that  last  April,  the  Military  Staff  Committee  de- 
cided that,  as  the  first  stage  in  the  completion  of 
its  task,  it  would  devote  itself  to  drawing  up  a 
statement  of  the  principles  governing  the  organi- 
zation of  armed  forces  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  Nations",  the  Australian  Repre- 
sentative indicated  clearly  that  this  was  the  first 
official  information  of  this  decision  which  non- 


40  Ibid.,  p.  237. 

u  Ibid.,  Feb.  13,  1947,  p.  270. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  271. 

48  Ibid.,  p.  2G8. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  272. 

40  U.N.  Ibid.,  p.  274. 

46  U.N.  doc.  S/268/Itev.  1,  Feb.  13, 1947. 


permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  ai 
others,  had  received.42  Without  specifying  how 
should  be  done,  the  French  and  United  States  Re 
resentatives  referred  to  the  duty  which  rests  up< 
the  permanent  members  to  keep  the  non-permane . 
members  of  the  Security  Council  informed  of  tl 
work  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee.43 

The  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  argu. 
that  the  Australian  amendment  was  "unnecessary 
and  questioned  the  advisability,  as  he  had  t 
previous  day,  of  trying  to  fix  a  date  for  the  su 
mission  of  the  report  on  the  general  principle 
"without  having  consulted  the  Military  Staff  Cor 
mittee  [or  its  chairman]  at  all,  although  it  is  ] 
cated  here  in  New  York".44  Mr.  Gromyko  add< 
however,  that  he  would  not  "object"  if  the  majori 
of  the  Security  Council  wished  to  insert  the  Av 
tralian  amendment  "and  as  a  matter  of  urgency 

When  the  President  put  the  U.K.  amendment: 
the  vote,  Representatives  of  nine  members  vof: 
yes,  there  were  no  negative  votes,  and  Represen 
tives  of  two  members,  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  i, 
stained.  The  Australian  amendment  was  adopt 
unanimously.  When  paragraph  4,  as  amend< 
was  put  to  the  vote,  the  same  division,  nine  in  f  av 
none  opposed,  and  two,  Poland  and  the  U.S.SJ 
abstaining,  was  the  result.  The  Soviet  Union  y\ 
alone  in  abstaining  in  the  vote  on  the  documt 
as  a  whole.45 

As  finally  adopted,  the  request  of  the  Secur: 
Council  for  a  report  from  the  Military  Staff  Co 
mittee  read  as  follows : 

4.  to  request  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  submit 
it,  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  a  matter  of  urgency, 
recommendations   for  which  it  has  been  asked  by 
Security  Council  on  15  February  1946  in  pursuance 
Article  43  of  the  Charter,  and  as  a  first  step,  to  submil 
the  Security  Council  not  later  than  30  April  1947, 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  basic  principles  wh 
should   govern   the  organization   of  the  United  Nati' 
Armed  Force.49 

Under  this  spur  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
April  30,  1947,  submitted  to  the  Security  Coiw 
recommendations  based  on  the  first  stage  of  its  i 
amination  of  article  43  from  the  military  point 
view_"General  Principles  governing  the  Orga 
zation  of  the  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  t 
Security  Council  by  Member  Nations  of  the  Unii 
Nations." 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES   GOVERNING  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Made  Available  to  the  Security  Council 
By  Member  Nations  of  the  United  Nations 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  MILITARY  STAFF  COMMITTEE  TO  THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


30  April  194-7 
Sir,  In  pursuance  of  the  Directive  of  the  Security 
Council  of  February  16,  1946,  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  studied  Article  43  of  the  Charter  from 
,  military  point  of  view  and  as  a  first  stage  of  the 
tudy  of  the  provisions  of  Article  43  has  prepared 
ecommendations  on  the  General  Principles  Gov- 
rning  the  Organization  of  the  Armed  Forces  made 
vailable  to  the  Security  Council  by  Member  Na- 
ions  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Security 
Council  of  February  13,  1947,  I  have  the  honour 
n  instructions  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to 
orward  to  you  the  Report  containing  the  above 
ecommendations  on  the  General  Principles  and 
o  request  you  to  forward  that  Report  to  the  Secu- 
ity  Council  for  consideration. 
The  Report  includes  both  recommendations 
greed  upon  by  all  Delegations  represented  on  the 
lilitary  Staff  Committee  and  the  proposals  of 
ndividual  Delegations  on  which  unanimous  deci- 
ion  has  not  been  achieved  in  the  Military  Staff 

U.  N.  doc.  S/336,  Apr.  30,  1947. 


Committee.  In  this  latter  case,  the  positions  of 
the  various  Delegations  are  set  out  in  Annex  "A". 
Certain  general  comments  by  the  French  Delega- 
tion are  set  out  in  Annex  "B". 

The  Military  Staff  Committee  has  instructed  me 
to  request  you  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  financial 
expenditures  which  might  arise  in  connection  with 
the  fulfillment  by  countries — Members  of  the 
United  Nations — of  measures  envisaged  in  Article 
42  of  the  Charter,  has  not  been  reflected  in  the 
recommendations  prepared. 

In  accordance  with  Rule  13  of  its  Rules  of  Proce- 
dure, the  Military  Staff  Committee  has  the  honour 
to  inform  the  Security  Council  that  it  does  not  at- 
tach any  category  of  secrecy  to  this  Report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  Ph.  Vasiliev, 
Lt.-General,  Soviet  Army 
Chairman,  Military  Staff  Committee 

The  Secretary-General,  of  the  United  Nations 
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REPORT  BY  THE  MILITARY  STAFF  COMMITTEE 


CHAPTER  I 
Purpose  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  1 

Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Security 
iuncil  by  Member  Nations  of  the  United  Nations 
3  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  restoration 
international  peace  and  security  in  cases : 

i.  of  existence  of  any  threat  to  international 

ace; 

b.  of  any  breach  of  international  peace  and 

•urity; 

7.  of  any  act  of  aggression, 

Len  measures  undertaken  by  the  Security  Council 
accordance  with  Article  41  of  the  United  Nations 
tarter  would  be  inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be 
idequate  and  when  the  threat  to  international 
ice  and  security  is  such  that  it  necessitates  the 
tployment  of  these  Armed  Forces. 

Article  2 

rhese  Armed  Forces  may  not  be  employed  for 
rposes  inconsistent  with  the  purposes,  princi- 
>s  and  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  as 
fined  in  its  Preamble  and  Chapter  I. 

CHAPTER  II 
Composition  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  3 

Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Security 
uncil  by  Member  Nations  of  the  United  Nations 
accordance  with  Article  43  of  the  Charter  shall 
composed  of  units  (formations)  of  national 
ned  forces,  land,  sea  and  air  which  are  normally 
tintained  as  components  of  armed  forces  of 
smber  Nations  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  4 

rhese  Armed  Forces  shall  be  made  available  to 
J  Security  Council  from  the  best  trained  and 
lipped  units  (formations)  of  Member  Nations 
the  United  Nations. 

CHAPTER  III 
Overall  Strength  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  5 

The  moral  weight  and  the  potential  power  be- 
id  any  decision  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces 
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made  available  to  the  Security  Council  by  Member 
Nations  of  the  United  Nations  in  enforcement  ac- 
tion will  be  very  great,  and  this  fact  will  directly 
influence  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  required. 

Article  6 
The  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  by  Member  Nations  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  be  limited  to  a  strength  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Security  Council  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  world  for  the  maintenance 
or  the  restoration  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity as  envisaged  in  Article  42  of  the  Charter. 

Article  7 

Accepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U.S. 
Delegations : 

An  estimate  of  the  overall  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  strength  of  the  Services, 
land,  sea  and  air,  constituting  those  Forces  will  be 
made  by  the  Security  Council  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  negotiating  the  Special  Agreements  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter.  The  final 
decision  regarding  the  overall  strength  required 
will  be  made  by  the  Security  Council  as  a  result  of 
these  negotiations. 

The  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  accepts  Article  7  condi- 
tionally: 

The  final  acceptance  of  Article  7  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Delegation  will  depend  on  the  accept- 
ance by  the  other  Delegations  of  the  Principle  of 
Equality  regarding  strength  and  composition  of 
Armed  Forces  contributed  by  the  five  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Security  Council,  as  stated  in  the 
proposal  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  for  Article  11. 

Article  8 
Accepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U.S. 

Delegations  : 

In  order  to  adapt  the  overall  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  international  conditions,  this 
overall  strength  and  the  strength  of  the  Services 
constituting  these  Forces,  may  be  changed  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Security  Council  by  additional 
agreements  between  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Member  Nations  of  the  United  Nations. 
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The  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  accepts  Article  8  condi- 
tionally: 

The  final  acceptance  of  Article  8  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Delegation  will  depend  on  the  accept- 
ance by  the  other  Delegations  of  the  Principle  of 
Equality  regarding  strength  and  composition  of 
Armed  Forces  contributed  by  the  five  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Security  Council,  as  stated  in  the 
proposal  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  for  Article  11. 

CHAPTER  IV 
Contribution  of  Armed  Forces  by  Member  Nations 

Article  9 

All  Member  Nations  shall  have  the  opportunity 
as  well  as  the  obligation  to  place  armed  forces, 
facilities  and  other  assistance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council  on  its  call  and  in  accordance  with 
their  capabilities  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Article  10 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  early  establishment  of 
the  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Security 
Council,  the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  shall  contribute  initially  the  major  por- 
tion of  these  Forces.  As  the  contributions  of 
other  Nations  of  the  United  Nations  become  avail- 
able they  shall  be  added  to  the  forces  already 
contributed. 

Article  11 

Accepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U.S. 
Delegations: 

Each  of  the  five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  will  make  a  comparable  initial  over- 
all contribution  to  the  Armed  Forces  made  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  by  Member  Nations 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  view  of  the  differences 
in  size  and  composition  of  national  forces  of  each 
Permanent  Member  and  in  order  to  further  the 
ability  of  the  Security  Council  to  constitute  bal- 
anced and  effective  combat  forces  for  operations, 
these  contributions  may  differ  widely  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  separate  components,  land,  sea  and 
air. 

Accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation: 

Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council 
shall  make  available  armed  forces  (land,  sea  and 
air)  on  the  Principle  of  Equality  regarding  the 
overall  strength  and  the  composition   of  these 
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forces.  In  individual  instances,  deviations  fro 
this  principle  are  permitted  by  special  decisio: 
of  the  Security  Council,  if  such  a  desire  is  e 
pressed  by  a  Permanent  Member  of  the  Securi 
Council. 


Article  12 


; 


The  size  and  composition  of  contributions  i 
individual  Member  Nations  will  be  determined  < 
the  initiative  of  the  Security  Council,  and  on  tl 
advice  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  in  tl 
process  of  negotiations  with  each  Member  Nati( 
in  accordance  with  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

Article  13 

No  Member  Nation  of  the  United  Nations  sht 
be  urged  to  increase  the  strength  of  its  arm< 
forces  or  to  create  a  particular  component  there 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  making  a  contribute 
to  the  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Securi 
Council  by  Member  Nations  of  the  United  Natioi' 

Article  14 

Contributions  by  Member  Nations  of  the  Unit; 
Nations,  other  than  the  Permanent  Members 
the  Security  Council,  may  not  necessarily  be  re 
resented  by  armed  forces.  Such  other  Memb 
Nations  which  may  be  unable  to  furnish  arm' 
forces  may  fulfill  their  obligation  to  the  Unitt 
Nations  by  furnishing  facilities  and  other  assi£ 
ance  in  accordance  with  agreements  reached  wii 
the  Security  Council. 

Article  15 

Proposals  for  changes  in  the  size  or  compositk 
of  contributions  of  a  Member  Nation  or  a  grov 
of  Nations  may  be  initiated  by  the  Security  Cou: 
cil  or  by  the  Member  Nation  or  group  of  Nation 
Any  change  in  contributions  will  be  effected  1 
additional  agreements  between  the  Security  Cou: 
cil  and  the  respective  Member  Nation  or  group  j 
Nations. 

Article  16 

Accepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U. 
Delegations : 

The  strength  and  composition  of  national  a 
force  contributions  made  available  to  the  Securi 
Council  shall  be  determined  as  set  forth  in  Artie 
12  above  taking  into  account  the  obligations  ari 
ing  from  Article  45  of  the  Charter. 
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ccepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation: 
The  strength  and  composition  of  national  air 
rce  contingents  made  available  to  the  Security 
juncil  by  Member  Nations  for  action  envisaged 
Article  45  of  the  Charter  are  determined  by  the 
;curity  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mili- 
ry  Staff  Committee,  within  the  limits  of  a  Spe- 
al  Agreement  or  Agreements  referred  to  in 
rticle  43  of  the  Charter. 

Article  17 
ccepted  by  the  Chinese  and  French  Delegations : 

In  case  of  self-defense  (Article  51  of  the  Char- 
r)  and  of  national  emergencies,  Member  Nations 
ill  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  Armed  Forces, 
lich  they  have  made  available  to  the  Security 
)uncil  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  special 
reements.  They  undertake,  however,  to  assume 
iew  all  of  their  obligations  within  the  shortest 
•ssible  space  of  time. 

?t  accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  U.  K.  and  U.  S. 
Delegations. 

CHAPTER  V 
Employment  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  18 

The  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Secu- 
;y  Council  by  Member  Nations  of  the  United 
itions  will  be  employed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
ly  by  the  decision  of  the  Security  Council  and 
ly  for  the  period  necessary  for  the  fulfillment 
the  tasks  envisaged  in  Article  42  of  the  Charter. 

Article  19 

In  view  of  the  military  advantages  which  would 
crue,  the  employment  of  the  Armed  Forces  un- 
r  Article  42  of  the  Charter  should,  whenever 
ssible,  be  initiated  in  time  to  forestall  or  to  sup- 
ess  promptly  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  an  act  of 
gression. 

Article  20 

icepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U.S. 
Delegations: 

After  the  Armed  Forces,  including  line  of  com- 
mication  forces,  made  available  to  the  Security 
)uncil  have  carried  out  the  tasks  with  which  they 
ve  been  entrusted  by  the  Security  Council  under 
rticle  42  of  the  Charter,  they  shall  be  withdrawn 
soon  as  possible  to  the  general  locations  gov- 
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erned  by  the  Special  Agreement  or  Agreements 
provided  for  by  Article  43  of  the  Charter.  The 
time  for  the  beginning  and  completion  of  the 
withdrawal  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Security  Council. 

Accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation: 

The  Armed  Forces  will  be  withdrawn  to  their 
own  territories  and  territorial  waters  within  a 
time-limit  of  thirty  to  ninety  days  after  they  have 
fulfilled  the  measures  envisaged  in  Article  42  of 
the  Charter,  unless  otherwise  decided  by  the 
Security  Council.  This  time-limit  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  Agreements  concluded  under  Article 
43  of  the  Charter. 

Article  21 

Not  accepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and 
U.S.  Delegations: 

Accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation: 

If  for  any  reasons  these  Armed  Forces  remain 
in  territories  or  territorial  waters  granted  for  the 
use  of  such  forces,  under  agreements  between  the 
Security  Council  and  other  Member  Nations  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  passage,  stationing  or  ac- 
tion of  these  forces,  they  should  be  withdrawn  to 
their  own  territories  or  territorial  waters  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
indicated  in  Article  20,1  unless  otherwise  decided 
by  the  Security  Council.  This  time-limit  should 
be  provided  for  in  Agreements  concluded  under 
Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

CHAPTER  VI 
Degree  of  Readiness  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  22 

The  degree  of  readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces 
made  available  by  individual  Member  Nations  of 
the  United  Nations  is  fixed  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, on  the  advice  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee, 
as  a  result  of  the  negotiations  in  concluding  the 
Special  Agreements  with  those  Member  Nations 
under  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

Article  23 

The  degree  of  readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  maintained  at  a  level  which  will  enable 
these  Forces  to  start  in  good  time  with  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Security  Council  measures  envisaged 
in  Article  42  of  the  Charter. 


1  See  proposal  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation. 
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Article  24 

These  Armed  Forces  should  be  either  main- 
tained in  readiness  for  combat  or  brought  up  to 
readiness  for  combat  within  the  time-limits  to  be 
specified  in  the  Special  Agreements. 

Article  25 

Accepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U.S. 

Delegations: 

The  degree  of  readiness  of  national  air  force 
contingents  should  be  maintained  at  a  level  which 
will  enable  the  United  Nations  to  take  urgent  mili- 
tary measures  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  45  of  the  Charter. 

Accepted  by  the  V.S.S.R.  Delegation: 

The  degree  of  readiness  of  national  air  force 
contingents  made  available  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil by  Member  Nations  for  action  envisaged  in 
Article  45  of  the  Charter  are  determined  by  the 
Security  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee,  within  the  limits  of  a  special 
Agreement  or  Agreements  referred  to  in  Article  43 
of  the  Charter. 

CHAPTER  VII 

Provision    of   Assistance    and    Facilities,    Including 
Rights  of  Passage,  for  Armed  Forces 

Article  26 

Accepted     by     the     Chinese,     V.K.     and     U.S. 
Delegations : 

The  Special  Agreements  between  the  Security 
Council  and  Member  Nations  under  Article  43  of 
the  Charter  shall  include  the  following : 

a.  A  general  guarantee  of  rights  of  passage 
and  of  the  use  of  such  of  the  Member  Nation's 
available  bases  as  are  required  by  Armed  Forces 
operating  under  the  Security  Council ; 

b.  Specific  provisions  covering  details  of  bases 
and  other  assistance  and  facilities,  including 
rights  of  passage,  which  Member  Nations  agree  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council  on  its  call. 
Such  specific  provisions  may  be  contained  in  the 
original  agreement  or  in  subsequent  agreements 
under  Article  43  of  the  Charter  to  be  concluded 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Accepted  by  the  French  Delegation: 

Special  Agreements  envisaged  in  Article  43  of 
the  Charter  will  indicate  bases,  assistance  and 
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facilities,  including  the  right  of  passage,  whic 
the  Member  Nations  will  put  at  the  disposal  o 
the  Security  Council  on  its  call. 

In  case  of  necessity,  Member  Nations  undertak 
on  call  of  the  Security  Council  and  through  add 
tional  Special  Agreements,  to  make  available  t 
it,  other  bases,  assistance  and  facilities  whic 
would  have  proved  necessary  to  the  operatioi 
undertaken. 

Specific  Agreements,  concluded  at  the  appr< 
priate  time,  between  the  Security  Council  and  tl 
Member  Nation  concerned,  will  indicate  the  durs 
tion  and  the  other  conditions  involved  in  the  exe 
cise  of  rights  thus  extended  to  the  Armed  Forc« 
operating  under  the  direction  of  the  Securit 
Council. 

Accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation: 

Special  Agreements  envisaged  in  Article  43  ( 
the  Charter  will  indicate  assistance  and  f  acilitie 
including  the  rights  of  passage,  which  the  Memb; 
Nations  will  make  available  to  the  Security  Coui 
cil  on  its  call  and  in  accordance  with  Specii 
Agreements  concluded  between  the  Security  Cou: 
cil  and  the  Member  Nations  concerned.  Specii 
Agreements,  concluded  at  the  appropriate  tin 
between  the  Security  Council  and  the  Memb 
Nation  concerned,  will  indicate  the  duration  ar 
the  other  conditions  involved  in  the  exercise 
rights  thus  extended  to  the  Armed  Forces  opera 
ing  under  the  direction  of  the  Security  Council. 

Article  27 

Accepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U. 

Delegations: 

A  Member  Nation  will  retain  its  nation 
sovereignty,  and  its  control  and  command,  ov 
bases  and  other  facilities  placed  at  the  disposal 
the  Security  Council. 

Not  accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation. 

Article  28 

Accepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U. 

Delegations : 

If  additional  contributions  from  Permane 
Members  of  the  Security  Council  are  request 
when  enforcement  action  under  Chapter  VII 
the  Charter  is  under  consideration,  those  cont 
butions  should  also  be  of  comparable  size  taki 
into  account  the  value  of  assistance  and  facilit; 
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is  well  as  armed  forces  which  any  of  the  above 
Member  Nations  may  provide. 

Vot  accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
Logistical  Support  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  29 

Member  Nations  of  the  United  Nations  which, 
n  accordance  with  Special  Agreements,  have 
ilaced  armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council  on  its  call  for  the  carrying  out  of  measures 
nvisaged  in  Article  42  of  the  Charter,~will  pro- 
ide  their  respective  forces  with  all  necessary  re- 
ilacements  in  personnel  and  equipment  and  with 
11  necessary  supplies  and  transport. 

Article  30 

Each  Member  Nation  will  at  all  times  maintain 
specified  level  of  reserves  to  replace  initial  per- 
Minel,  transport,  equipment,  spare  parts,  ammu- 
ition  and  all  other  forms  of  supply  for  the  forces 
'hich  it  has  agreed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ecurity  Council  on  its  call.  This  reserve  level 
'ill  be  prescribed  in  the  Special  Agreements  un- 
er  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

Article  31 

.ccepted  by  the  Chinese,  U.K.  and  U.S.  Dele- 
gations : 

Member  Nations,  in  the  event  of  inability  to  dis- 
large  to  the  full  extent  their  responsibilities  un- 
er  Article  29  above,  may  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
ecurity  Council,  which,  on  the  advice  of  the 
»tilitary  Staff  Committee,  will  negotiate  with 
her  appropriate  Member  Nations  for  the  pro- 
isions  [of]  such  assistance  as  it  deems  necessary, 
he  agreement  of  Member  Nations  concerned  must 
3  obtained  by  the  Security  Council  before  the 
3ficiencies  in  the  contribution  of  one  Member 
ation  can  be  made  up  by  transfers  from  the 
mtribution  of  another  Member  Nation. 

ccepted  by  the  French  and  U.S.S.R.  Delegations: 
Deviations  from  the  principle  stated  in  Article 
)  above  shall  be  permitted  in  individual  instances 
-  the  request  of  a  Member  Nation,  by  special 
Jcisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  advice  of 
ie  Military  Staff  Committee,  if  this  Member  Na- 
,on  desires  to  have  supplies  and  transport  made 
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available  to  it  for  the  proper  provision  of  the 
Armed  Forces  placed  by  this  Member  Nation  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council. 

CHAPTER  IX 
General  Location  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  32 

Accepted  by  the  Chinese,  U.K.  and  U.S.  Delega- 
tions: 

Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Security 
Council  by  Member  Nations  when  not  employed  by 
the  Security  Council  will,  within  the  terms  of  Spe- 
cial Agreements  referred  to  in  Article  43  of  the 
Charter,  be  based  at  the  discretion  of  Member  Na- 
tions in  any  territories  or  waters  to  which  they 
have  legal  right  of  access. 

Accepted  by  the  French  Delegation: 

When  they  are  not  employed  by  the  Security 
Council,  the  Armed  Forces  which  the  Member 
Nation  undertakes  to  make  available  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  on  its  call,  are  stationed  in  the  gen- 
eral locations  governed  by  the  Special  Agreement 
or  Agreements  concluded  between  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Member  Nation  under  Article  43 
of  the  Charter : 

(1)  either  within  the  national  borders  of  the 
Member  Nation  or  the  territories  or  waters  under 
its  jurisdiction; 

(2)  or  within  the  territory  or  waters  of  ex- 
enemy  nations  under  Article  107  of  the  Charter  or 
under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaties ; 

(3)  or  within  the  territory  or  waters  of  other 
Nations  where  Armed  Forces  have  access  under 
international  agreements  registered  with  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  and  published  by  it  in 
accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter; 

(4)  or  in  certain  strategic  areas  specified  by  the 
Security  Council  and  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  specific  agreements  between  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Member  Nation  under  Articles  82  and 
83  of  the  Charter. 

Accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation: 

Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Security 
Council  by  Member  Nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  be  garrisoned  within  the  frontiers  of  the 
contributing  Member  Nations'  own  territories  or 
territorial  waters,  except  in  cases  envisaged  in 
Article  107  nf  the  Charter. 
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Article  33 

Accepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U.S. 

Delegations : 

The  locations  of  these  Armed  Forces  should  be 
so  distributed  geographically  as  to  enable  the 
Security  Council  to  take  prompt  action  in  any  part 
of  the  world  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
international  peace  and  security. 
Not  accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation. 
Article  34 

Accepted  by  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U£. 

Delegations : 

Any  displacement  of  forces  likely  to  modify 
their  availability  as  governed  by  the  Special 
Agreement  or  Agreements  shall  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Security  Council. 

Not  accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation. 

Article  35 

The  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  by  Member  Nations  of  the  United 
Nations,  on  its  call,  for  the  fulfillment  of  measures 
envisaged  in  Article  42  of  the  Charter  will  be 
based,  during  the  carrying  out  of  these  measures, 
in  areas  designated  by  the  Security  Council. 

CHAPTER  X 
Strategic  Direction  and  Command  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  36 

The  Armed  Forces  which  Member  Nations  of 
the  United  Nations  agree  to  make  available  to  the 
Security  Council  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  com- 
mand of  the  respective  contributing  Nations,  ex- 
cept when  operating  under  the  Security  Council. 

Article  37 

When  these  forces  are  called  upon  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  measures  envisaged  in  Article  42  of  the 
Charter,  they  shall  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Note  :  The  word  "control"  is  translated  into  French  as 
"autorit€"  and  into  Russian  as  "noA^HHeHHe". 


Article  38 

During  the  period  these  armed  forces  are  err 
ployed  by  the  Security  Council,  the  Military  Sta: 
Committee  shall  be  responsible,  under  the  Securit 
Council,  for  their  strategic  direction.  The  tim1 
and  place  at  which  the  Military  Staff  Committt 
will  assume  or  relinquish  strategic  direction  wii 
be  designated  by  the  Security  Council. 

Article  39 

The  command  of  national  contingents  will  be  ei 
ercised  by  Commanders  appointed  by  the  respec 
tive  Member  Nations.  These  contingents  will  r( 
tain  their  national  character  and  will  be  subject  i 
all  times  to  the  discipline  and  regulations  in  fori 
in  their  own  national  armed  forces. 

Article  40 

The  Commanders  of  national  contingents  wi 
be  entitled  to  communicate  directly  with  the  ai 
thorities  of  their  own  country  on  all  matters. 

Article  41 

Accepted    by    the    Chinese,    U.S.S.R.    and    U.i 
Delegations : 

An  overall  Commander  or  overall  Commande 
of  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Securit 
Council  may  be  appointed  by  the  latter,  on  tl 
advice  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  for  tl 
period  of  employment  of  these  forces  by  tl 
Security  Council. 

Accepted  by  the  French  and  U.K.  Delegations  : 

A  supreme  Commander  or  supreme  Commande: 
of  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Securit 
Council  may  be  appointed  by  the  latter,  on  tl 
advice  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  for  tl 
period  of  employment  of  these  forces  by  tl 
Security  Council. 

Commanders-in-Chief  of  land,  sea  or  air  fore 
acting  under  the  supreme  Commander  or  Con 
manders  mentioned  above  may  be  appointed  by  tl 
Security  Council  on  the  advice  of  the  Militai 
Staff  Committee. 
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VNNEX  A 


Positions  of  the  Delegations  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  on  the  Articles  of 
the  General  Principles  Governing  the  Organization  of  Armed  Forces  on  Which 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  Has  Not  Reached  Unanimity 


CHAPTER  III 
Overall  Strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 

Article  7 
Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  accepts  the  Article  be- 
ause  it  considers  that  in  determining  the  overall 
trength  of  the  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the 
Security  Council,  both  the  requirements  of  the  Se- 
urity  Council  and  the  conditions  of  Member  Na- 
ions  concerned  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Regarding  the  principle  of  equality  as  proposed 
y  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation,  see  the  Chinese 
•osition  on  Article  11. 

Position  of  the  French  Delegation 
See  French  position  on  Article  11  below. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 
The  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  conditionally  accepts 
Lrticle  7.  The  final  acceptance  of  Article  7  by 
be  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  will  depend  on  the  ac- 
eptance  by  the  other  Delegations  of  the  principle 
f  equality  regarding  the  strength  and  composition 
f  Armed  Forces  made  available  by  the  five  Perma- 
ent  Members  of  the  Security  Council  as  stated  in 
be  U.S.S.R.  proposal  on  Article  11. 

'osition  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 
The  arguments  of  the  U.K.  Delegation  against 
ta  principle  of  equality  are  contained  in  full  in 
ie  U.K.  position  for  Article  11. 

'osition  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
See  the  U.S.  position  on  Article  11  below. 

Article  8 

'osition  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  considers  that  since  the 
ecurity  Council  has  been  entrusted,  under  Article 
1  of  the  Charter,  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
laintenance  of  international  peace,  it  is  only  logi- 
il  that  the  Security  Council  should  be  given  the 
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authority  to  initiate  proposals  to  change  the  over- 
all strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  international  situation. 
Hence,  this  text  is  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  Dele- 
gation. 

Regarding  the  principle  of  equality  as  proposed 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation,  see  the  Chinese  posi- 
tion on  Article  11. 

Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

See  French  position  on  Article  11  below. 

Position  of  the  U.S.SM.  Delegation 

The  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  conditionally  accepts 
Article  8.  The  final  acceptance  of  Article  8  by 
the  Soviet  Delegation  will  depend  on  the  accept- 
ance by  the  other  Delegations  of  the  principle  of 
equality  regarding  the  strength  and  composition 
of  Armed  Forces  made  available  by  the  five  Perma- 
nent Members  of  the  Security  Council  as  is  stated 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal  on  Article  11. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  arguments  of  the  U.K.  Delegation  against, 
the  principle  of  equality  are  contained  in  full  in 
the  U.K.  position  for  Article  11. 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

See  the  U.S.  position  on  Article  11  below. 

CHAPTER  IV 
Contribution  of  Armed  Forces  by  Member  Nations 

Article  11 

Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  feels  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Charter  emphasizes  throughout  above  all  else 
the  importance  of  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
international  peace.  It  is  with  such  an  object  in 
view  that  the  Armed  Forces  are  going  to  be 
organized.  Hence,  it  seems  to  the  Chinese  Dele- 
gation that  how  these  Armed  Forces  are  organized 
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matters  less  than  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
do  have  an  effective  police  force  that  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  guard  the  peace. 

The  Chinese  Delegation  is  by  no  means  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Permanent  Members  of  the 
Security  Council  in  a  sense  share  equal  responsi- 
bility in  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security,  and  does  not  deny  that  it  would  be  an 
ideal  to  make  the  contributions  of  the  Permanent 
Members  absolutely  equal  down  to  the  smallest 
detail.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  should  not  blind  itself  to  the 
realities  of  the  present  situation.  The  military 
conditions  of  the  Permanent  Members  differ 
widely  from  one  another  and  the  strengths  of  their 
three  different  Services,  land,  sea  and  air,  are  not 
of  the  same  level.  Hence,  it  seems  to  the  Chinese 
Delegation  that  it  would  be  highly  inadvisable  to 
allow  scrupulous  regard  to  an  ideal  impractical  at 
least  at  the  present  stage  to  prejudice  the  efficiency 
and  effectivenes  of  the  international  force,  thereby 
weakening  the  guardian  of  universal  peace. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  Chinese  Delegation 
prefers  the  text  accepted  by  the  four  Delegations. 

Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  considers  that  contribu- 
tions from  Members  of  United  Nations  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
principles : 

A.  With  regard  to  the  comparison  between  the 
contributions  by  each  of  the  five  Permanent  Mem- 
bers, the  French  Delegation  is  in  favour  of 
equality  of  responsibility  as  well  as  equality  of 
sacrifice  and  equality  of  rights  among  the  five 
Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council,  but 
considers  that  it  would  be  Utopian  to  insist  that 
each  of  them  provide  contributions  equal  in  quan- 
tity and  in  quality. 

That  is  why  the  French  Delegation  proposes 
that  the  Armed  Forces  envisaged  in  the  initial 
Special  Agreements  should  be  provided  on  the 
principle  of  equivalent  contributions  by  the  five 
Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council.  On 
this  assumption,  the  French  Delegation  waives  the 
obligation  that  the  five  Permanent  Members 
should  provide  forces  of  identical  composition 
with  regard  to  land,  sea  and  air  components,  and 
insists  solely  on  a  comparable  overall  strength  of 
the  contingents. 

The  French  Delegation  f  orsees,  should  the  occa- 
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sion  arise  to  appreciably  increase  the  overal 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  Armed  Forces,  th 
provision  by  the  five  Permanent  Members,  to  th 
extent  of  their  capacity,  of  additional  equivalen 
contributions,  taking  into  account  bases,  assistanc 
and  facilities. 

B.  With  regard  to  the  comparison  of  contribu 
tions  by  Permanent  Members  and  by  other  Mem 
ber  Nations  of  United  Nations,  the  Frenc. 
Delegation  considers  that,  in  spirit,  the  Charte 
entrusts  the  five  Permanent  Members  with  th 
major  portion  of  responsibilities.  The  proof  o 
this  can  be  found  in  two  of  its  main  provisions : 

i.  Article  27  of  the  Charter  requires  the  cor 
curring  votes  of  the  five  Permanent  Membei 
to  adopt  any  decision  by  the  Security  Counc 
on  any  question  other  than  a  matter  of  pr<; 
cedure.  The  greater  the  responsibility,  tl 
greater  should  be  the  liabilities. 

ii.  Article  106  of  the  Charter  entrusts  the  fh 
Permanent  Members  with  the  responsibilit 
of  maintaining  international  peace  and  & 
curity,  pending  the  coming  into  force  c 
Special  Agreements  referred  to  in  Article  4 
of  the  Charter. 

As  long  as  the  Charter  remains  in  force,  withoi 
amendments,  this  main  responsibility  of  the  fr 
Permanent  Members  will  be  the  decisive  factor  ( 
the  system. 

Moreover,  the  French  Delegation  considers  tha 
in  practice,  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Permanei 
Members,  viewed  from  every  angle  (populatio: 
economic  and  financial  strength,  area  of  ten 
tories,  geographical  distribution  of  these  terr 
tories),  is  such  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Arnu 
Forces  of  United  Nations  will  always  be  provide 
by  the  five  Permanent  Members. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

The  principle  of  equality  in  the  contribution  < 
Armed  Forces  by  the  five  Permanent  Members  < 
the  Security  Council  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.l 
Delegation  is  based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Unit* 
Nations  Charter  which  lay  the  main  responsibilil 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  ar 
security  on  those  States  and  that  corresponds  1 
their  equal  status  in  the  Security  Council. 

The  overall  size  of  the  armed  forces  made  avai 
able  to  the  Security  Council  will  not  be  too  larg 
Therefore  the  five  States  can  make  Armed  Fore 
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.vailable  on  the  principle  of  equality,  that  is  they 
an  contribute  Armed  Forces,  land,  sea  and  air, 
vhich  would  be  equal  in  strength  and  composition, 
rhe  principle  of  equality  does  not  permit  advan- 
ages  in  the  position  of  any  Permanent  Member  of 
he  Security  Council  in  the  contribution  of  armed 
brces  by  that  Member. 

The  principle  of  "comparable  contributions" 
>roposed  by  the  other  Delegations  permits  a  situ- 
.tion  when  certain  of  the  five  States  may,  for  in- 
tance,  contribute  the  major  portion  of  the  Armed 
forces  chiefly  in  air  forces,  others  chiefly  in  sea 
brces,  and  a  third  group  chiefly  in  land  forces, 
,nd  so  on.  That  would  lead  to  advantages  in  the 
>ositions  of  certain  States  in  the  contribution  of 
Irmed  Forces  by  these  States  and  therefore  would 
>e  in  contradiction  with  the  equal  status  of  these 
States  as  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  U.K.  Delegation  considers  that  the  existing 
ariation  in  the  size  and  composition  of  the  three 
Services  amongst  the  five  Permanent  Members  of 
he  Security  Council  must  be  a  major  consideration 
n  determining  their  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Forces.  It  seems  essential  to  maintain  as 
ar  as  possible  equality  of  sacrifice  amongst  the 
ive  Permanent  Members  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
ure that  the  Security  Council  is  provided  with 
rmed  forces,  from  which  it  can  select  a  balanced 
orce  for  a  specific  operation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  U.K.  Delegation,  a  rigid 
ule  of  equality  would  not  in  practice  be  capable 
f  implementation  and  in  fact  the  proposal  of  the 
J.S.S.R.  Delegation  has  had  to  recognize  the  need 
or  deviations  from  such  a  principle.  Further- 
more by  accepting  deviations  from  this  principle, 
n  equality  of  sacrifice  amongst  the  five  Permanent 
lembers  would  not  necessarily  be  maintained. 
)n  the  other  hand,  the  U.K.  Delegation  considers 
hat  the  principle  of  comparable  overall  contri- 
utions  is  the  only  realistic  one,  and  that  given 
ioodwill,  common  sense  and  military  knowledge 
t  could  be  implemented  among  the  Five  Perma- 
i  ent  Members  of  the  Security  Council  without  par- 
icular  advantage  to  any  specific  Member.  Thus 
She  U.K.  Delegation  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 

rinciple  of  comparable  overall  contributions  is 
!he  only  practical  one. 

Jupp/emenf,  August  3,  1947 
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Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  the  funda- 
mental and  dominant  aim  of  the  General  Prin- 
ciples is  the  establishment  and  organization  of 
effective  United  Nations  Armed  Forces.  The  con- 
tributions of  all  Member  Nations  will  and  should, 
in  large  measure,  be  based  upon  the  capability  and 
willingness  of  the  Member  Nations  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Security  Council.  Every  Member 
Nation  should  have  the  right  to  offer  as  its  own  con- 
tribution such  forces  as  it  considers  reasonable  and 
proper.  Each  Permanent  Member  should  have 
the  right  to  contribute  armed  forces  equal  to  those 
contributed  by  any  other  Permanent  Member,  but 
these  contributions  should  not  be  limited  or  re- 
stricted by  this  right.  The  Security  Council  will, 
of  course,  determine  the  acceptability  of  contribu- 
tions offered.  It  is  desirable  that  these  forces 
should  result  from  contributions  of  the  Permanent 
Members  which  are  comparable  or  not  greatly  dis- 
proportionate in  overall  strength.  However,  no 
principle  governing  national  contributions  should 
jeopardize  the  all-important  goal  of  effective 
United  Nations  Armed  Forces. 

The  U.S.S.E.  "Principle  of  Equality"  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  goal  of  effective  United  Nations 
Armed  Forces  and  with  Article  9,  and  is,  therefore, 
unacceptable  to  the  United  States.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  interpreted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Dele- 
gation to  mean  that  each  of  the  five  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Security  Council  must  make 
available  identical  forces.  The  military  power  of 
each  of  the  five  Permanent  Members  does  not  rest 
on  equal  military  forces  or  on  equal  services,  land, 
sea,  and  air,  and  probably  never  will.  Hence,  the 
Permanent  Members  should  not  be  expected  to 
provide  equal  forces.  Under  the  "Principle  of 
Equality"  as  defined  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 
every  component  and  every  element  of  every  com- 
ponent, contributed  by  the  Permanent  Members 
would  be  limited  so  that  it  must  be  equal  in 
strength  and  composition  to  the  weakest  corres- 
ponding component  or  element  provided  by  any 
Permanent  Member. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Soviet  proposal  pro- 
vides that  deviations  from  the  Principle  of  Equal- 
ity may  be  made  by  special  decision  of  the  Security 
Council.  However,  the  U.S.  Delegation  believes 
that,  if  the  goal  of  effective  forces  is  to  become 
a  reality,  the  deviations  would  of  necessity  become 
the  rule. 
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In  the  discussions  leading  to  the  formulation  of 
this  Article,  there  arose  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  should  contribute,  for  all  time,  the  major 
portion  of  the  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the 
Security  Council.  Certain  Delegations  indicated 
the  belief  that  the  major  portion  of  these  Armed 
Forces  should  always  be  provided  by  the  Perma- 
nent Members  of  the  Security  Council.  Whereas 
this  concept  is  no  longer  implicit  in  the  proposals 
for  this  Article,  the  U.S.  Delegation  nevertheless 
desires  to  state  its  position  on  this  principle. 

The  U.S.  Delegation  agrees  that  the  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Security  Council  should  contribute 
initially  the  major  portion  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  early  establishment  of 
these  forces  as  indicated  in  Article  10.  It  may 
be  that  the  contributions  of  the  other  nations  will 
never  overtake  those  of  the  five  Permanent  Mem- 
bers. However,  the  U.S.  Delegation  cannot  agree 
that  this  condition  necessarily  will  govern  for  all 
time.  It  may  be  that  the  collective  capabilities 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  other  than 
the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council, 
might  at  sometime  in  the  future  exceed  the 
capabilities  of  the  five  Permanent  Members  of  the 
Security  Council,  in  which  case,  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion conceives  of  no  reasons  why  the  contributions 
of  those  other  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  not  exceed  those  of  the  Permanent  Members 
of  the  Security  Council. 

Therefore,  in  recognition  of  the  national  in- 
terests of  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
U.S.  Delegation  is  opposed  to  expressing  as  a 
permanent  principle  that  the  five  Permanent 
Members  would,  for  all  time,  contribute  the  major 
portion  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Article  16 
Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  is  essen- 
tial to  prompt  military  action,  the  Chinese  Delega- 
tion believes  that  in  determining  the  strength  of 
national  air  force  contributions  of  the  Member 
Nations,  the  obligations  arising  out  of  Article  45 
of  the  Charter  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Hence,  it  prefers  the  text  agreed  upon  by  the  four 
Delegations. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  U.K.  Delegation  does  not  agree  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  Delegation  that  the  provisions  of  Article 
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45  of  the  Charter  should  not  be  reflected  in  tt 
General  Principles,  since  in  the  opinion  of  tl 
U.K.  Delegation  these  provisions  must  be  tak« 
into  consideration  at  the  time  when  the  Speci; 
Agreements  envisaged  in  Article  43  of  the  Chart* 
are  negotiated. 

Article  45  of  the  Charter  deals  with  the  strengt 
and  composition  and  the  state  of  readiness  of  n: 
tional  air  force  contingents.  In  the  opinion  of  tl 
U.K.  Delegation,  any  reference  to  these  facto 
should  be  made  separately  under  the  appropria 
Chapters  of  the  General  Principles. 

The  U.K.  Delegation  considers  the  implement- 
tion  of  Article  45  of  the  Charter  would  be  carrit 
out  by  the  following  processes : 

a.  In  determining  the  strength  and  compositk 
of  the  total  national  air  force  contributions,  tl 
obligations  arising  from  Article  45  of  the  Chart 
would  be  taken  into  account. 

b.  The  air  force  contingents  for  action  envisag* 
in  Article  45  of  the  Charter  would  be  selected  fro 
amongst  the  national  air  force  contributions  mat 
under  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

c.  The  Security  Council,  advised  by  the  Militai 
Staff  Committee,  would  request  Member  Natio 
to  maintain  at  a  high  degree  of  readiness  the  a 
force  contingents  selected  for  this  purpose. 

The  U.K.  Delegation  considers  that  the  pr 
posal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation,  being  phrased : 
the  exact  wording  of  Article  45  of  the  Charter,  do 
not  give  the  full  military  interpretation  of  th 
Article. 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  interprets  Article  45  of  tl 
Charter  as  making  available  to  the  Security  Cou; 
cil  specific  contingents  of  national  air  force  co 
tributions  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  tl 
United  Nations  with  a  means  of  taking  urge) 
military  measures.  It  will  be  necessary  to  estal 
lish  these  particular  contingents  as  a  part  of  tl 
overall  national  air  force  contributions.  This  r 
quirement  will  be  a  major  consideration  in  dete 
mining  the  strength  and  composition  of  tl 
national  air  force  contributions.  The  U.S.  Del 
gation  considers  it  most  appropriate  to  include, : 
the  Chapter  concerned  with  the  principles  goven 
ins:  national  contributions  under  Article  43  of  tl 
Charter,  an  article  which  will  ensure  recognitu 
of  these  obligations  arising  from  Article  45  of  tl 
Charter. 
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The  U.S.S.R.  proposal  in  this  Article  deals  only 
ith  the  strength  and  composition  of  the  specific 
r  force  contingents  envisaged  in  Article  45  of  the 
harter.  Whereas  this  limited  consideration  will 
I  highly  important  at  the  time  of  the  actual  es- 
blishment  of  these  contingents,  it  is  not  consid- 
ed  appropriate  in  the  Chapter  dealing  with 
rerall  national  contributions  of  armed  forces. 

Article  17 

osition  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  upholds  this  Article 
?cause  of  the  following  considerations: 

osition  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  considers  that  the  re- 
)onsibilities  under  Article  45  of  the  Charter 
lould  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  when 
ie  Special  Agreements  envisaged  in  Article  43 
:  the  Charter  will  be  negotiated.  The  French 
elegation  considers  that  the  national  contingents 
>ferred  to  in  Article  45  of  the  Charter  represent 
lly  a  portion  of  the  air  forces  made  available  to 
ie  Security  Council,  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the 
pecial  Agreements  to  which  reference  is  made 
x»ve. 

osition  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

The  General  Principles  for  the  Organization  of 
ie  Armed  Forces  should  refer  to  all  the  principal 
ervices,  land,  sea,  and  air,  and  should  be  based 
l  the  provisions  of  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 
The  examination  of  Article  45  of  the  Charter 
tn  take  place  only  after  the  completion  of  the 
udy  of  Article  43  of  the  Charter  and  the  con- 
usion  of  Special  Agreements.  After  the  conclu- 
on  of  such  Agreements,  the  Security  Council, 
ith  the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
ittee,  shall  determine,  under  Article  45  of  the 
harter,  what  portion  of  the  overall  number  of 
itional  air  force  contingents  made  available  to 
ie  Security  Council  under  the  Agreements  should 
$  held  immediately  available  for  the  taking  of 
rgent  military  measures  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  proposals  of  the  other  Delegations  stated  in 
rticle  16  of  the  General  Principles  on  the  fur- 
ishing  of  national  air  force  contributions  con- 
irn  Article  45  of  the  Charter,  and  therefore,  for 
,)asons  stated  above,  these  proposals  cannot  be 
istified. 
•  1.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  a  Member  Nation, 
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when  the  existence  of  its  legitimate  government  is 
threatened,  should  have  the  right  to  use  for  self- 
defense  its  armed  forces  made  available  to  the 
Security  Council. 

2.  Some  internal  disturbances  might  develop 
into  world  conflagrations.  For  example,  an  illegal 
act  of  force  to  overthrow  a  legitimate  government 
might,  if  not  checked  immediately,  endanger  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  The  use  by  a  Mem- 
ber Nation  of  its  armed  forces  made  available  to 
the  Security  Council  in  cases  like  these  would  be 
no  more  than  an  action  designed  to  nip  in  the 
bud  a  disturbance  of  international  peace,  and  as 
such  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

3.  If  in  case  of  national  emergency  Member 
Nations  are  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  which  they  have  made  available  to  the 
Security  Council,  the  total  strength  of  the  armed 
forces  normally  maintained  in  peacetime  by  some 
Member  Nations  may  be  somewhat  reduced,  and 
such  possible  reduction  would  be  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  universally  desired  ideal  of 
world  disarmament. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  cases  mentioned  above,  the 
Chinese  Delegation  shares  the  view  of  the  French 
Delegation  that  national  emergency  likewise  cov- 
ers cases  of  catastrophes  such  as  floods,  fires  or 
others  that  call  for  immediate  succor  from  the 
Armed  Forces  nearby. 

Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  considers  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  employ  large  bodies  of  forces, 
required  for  operations,  without  a  fairly  accurate 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  organ  responsible 
for  strategic  direction,  of  either  the  location  of 
units  constituting  these  forces  and  their  state  of 
readiness,  or  the  date  on  which  they  would  be 
moved  in  combat  readiness,  to  a  pre-determined 
location. 

Armed  Forces  to  be  made  available  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  must,  obviously,  not  deviate  from  this 
elementary  strategic  rule.  We  would  be  com- 
pletely defenceless  if  Member  Nations  did  not 
conform  to  this  rule  and  if  they  contemplated 
the  use,  as  they  saw  fit,  of  the  forces  they  had 
ear-marked  to  be  made  available,  on  call,  to  the 
Security  Council,  until  the  day  when  these  forces 
had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council.     The     French     Delegation     considers, 
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therefore,  that  any  move  of  these  forces  likely 
to  modify  their  general  location  or  the  time  limit 
of  their  intervention  as  stipulated  by  the  Special 
Agreements,  should  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Security  Council.  This  represents,  obvious- 
ly, a  certain  surrender  of  sovereignty  with  which 
the  French  Government  is  ready  to  agree,  if  other 
Governments  act  likewise,  in  order  to  give  to 
the  desired  system  of  security  its  full  measure  of 
effectiveness. 

But  the  above  cited  provisions  should  acquire 
a  measure  of  flexibility  in  certain  cases  of  emerg- 
ency when  there  would  be  insufficient  time  for  the 
Security  Council  to  give  its  consent.    These  are : 

a.  The  case  of  self-defense,  adequately  covered 
by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  which  consequently 
deserves,  like  all  others,  to  be  included  in  the  body 
of  our  document  insofar  as  its  military  implemen- 
tation is  concerned. 

b.  The  case  of  national  emergency  by  which 
is  understood : 

1.  Serious  natural  catacylsms  such  as  floods, 
fires,  or  extraordinary  atmospheric  occur- 
rences, which  might  compel  a  Member  Nation 
for  a  while  to  immediately  make  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  nearest  to  the  cataclysm,  it  be- 
ing impossible  to  give  the  Security  Council 
any  advance  notice.  Those  are  all  excep- 
tional cases,  but  which  should  be  envisaged. 

2.  National  emergency  likewise  covers  the  case 
when  the  Government  of  a  Member  Nation, 
that  is  by  definition,  a  democratic  and  legiti- 
mate government,  whose  legal  powers  and 
responsibilities  to  its  people  or  its  peoples 
are  derived  from  its  national  constitution, 
would  be  threatened  by  a  faction  which  would 
attempt  to  seize  power  by  illegal  means.  It 
seems  impossible  not  to  recognize  that  this 
government  has  the  same  absolute  right  of 
self-defense  against  an  armed  aggression 
from  within  as  that  which  is  granted  to  it 
by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  against  an 
armed  aggression  coming  from  without,  and 
consequently,  to  employ  all  the  necessary 
means,  and,  possibly,  the  Armed  Forces 
which  it  intends  to  make  available  to  the 
United  Nations. 

To  deny  this  right  would  be  contrary  to  all  the 


provisions  of  Public  Law  in  force  in  civilized  m 
tions.  To  deny  such  a  possibility  would  be  coi 
trary  to  actual  facts ;  to  fail  to  envisage  frankly  tt 
bearing  it  has  on  the  employment  of  the  Arme 
Forces  to  be  made  available  to  the  Security  Com 
cil  would  be  not  to  fulfill  adequately  our  duty  t 
the  Security  Council. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

There  is  no  necessity  to  include  Article  17  i 
the  General  Principles  since  Article  51  of  tt 
Charter  adequately  protects  the  rights  of  Membt 
Nations  of  the  United  Nations  to  use  their  arme 
forces  for  self  defense  in  case  of  an  armed  attacl 

The  United  Nations  Charter  does  not  give  an 
statement  on  the  cases  of  "emergencies"  as  si 
out  in  the  proposal  of  the  Chinese  and  Frenc 
Delegations.  The  introduction  of  the  idea  q 
"an  emergency"  might  give  rise  to  such  an  intei 
pretation  of  Article  51  of  the  Charter  which  migl 
differ  from  its  actual  meaning. 

The  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  considers  that  the  ide 
reflected  in  Article  51  of  the  Charter  does  not  nee 
any  additional  interpretation. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  U.K.  Delegation  maintains  that,  in  case  c 
self-defense,  the  position  of  Member  Nations 
adequately  safeguarded  under  Article  51  of  tt 
Charter.  It  is  unable  to  agree  to  the  inclusio 
of  this  Article  in  the  General  Principles  for  th 
following  reasons : 

(a)  The  United  Nations  Charter  makes  n 
specific  provision  for  the  release  of  a  Membe 
Nation  from  its  obligations  under  the  Charter  i 
the  event  of  a  National  Emergency. 

(b)  It  is  impossible  to  define  precisely  the  ten 
National  Emergency ;  its  inclusion  might  then 
fore  leave  a  loophole  for  Member  Nations  to  evad 
their  responsibilities. 

The  U.K.  Delegation  believes  that  if  in  the  ever 
of  an  emergency,  not  strictly  within  the  terms  o 
Article  51  of  the  Charter,  a  Member  Nation  wa 
obliged  to  commit  forces  which  it  had  earmarke 
for  the  Security  Council,  that  Member  Natio: 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  justifying  its  actior 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  cases  of  sell 
defense  are  adequately  covered  by  Article  51  o 
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le  Charter.  The  term  "national  emergencies" 
i  indefinite  and  is  difficult  to  define.  This 
.rticle,  if  adopted,  presumably  would  permit  a 
[ember  Nation  in  many  cases  not  envisaged  in  the 
harter  to  withhold  armed  forces  it  has  agreed  to 
lake  available  to  the  Security  Council  on  call, 
a  fact  the  proposed  Article  would  permit  uni- 
iteral  abrogation  of  an  agreement  by  a  Member 
ation,  since  the  other  party  to  the  treaty,  the 
ecurity  Council,  would  not  have  to  be  consulted, 
'he  U.S.  Delegation  considers  that  the  Security 
Council  and  other  Member  Nations  will  recognize 
ises  in  which  a  Member  Nation  might  be  required 
)  utilize  all  of  its  armed  forces,  including  those 
lade  available  to  the  Security  Council,  for  the 
urpose  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
:  an  armed  attack  from  any  source  occurred 
gainst  a  Member  Nation.  The  same  would  apply 
:  extraordinary  and  temporary  conditions  within 
le  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  Member  Nation 
squired  a  nation  to  make  use  temporarily  of  its 
itire  armed  forces. 

Therefore,  the  U.S.  Delegation  cannot  agree  to 
le  inclusion  of  this  Article  in  the  General 
rinciples. 

CHAPTER  V 
Employment  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  20 

'osition  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  cannot  accept  the 
r.S.S.R.  texts  for  Articles  20  and  21  because  of 
ie  following  considerations : 

(1)  After  the  Armed  Forces  have  accomplished 
leir  task,  they  should  be  withdrawn  to  the  "gen- 
ial location"  which  will  be  defined  in  the  special 
agreements  provided  for  in  Article  43  of  the 
harter. 

(2)  The  time-limit  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
rmed  Forces  after  operation  cannot  be  predeter- 
lined.  It  should  be  determined  by  the  Security 
ouncil  according  to  the  prevailing  situation  at 
ie  time. 

Hence,  the  Chinese  Delegation  accepts  the  text 
3  agreed  upon  by  the  four  Delegations  since  the 
jirm  General  Location  is  consistent  with  Article 
p  of  the  Charter  and  the  time  for  withdrawal  is 
ft  to  the  Security  Council  to  decide. 
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Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  considers  that  the  best 
way  to  define  the  locations  to  which  Armed  Forces 
would  be  withdrawn  would  be  by  referring  to  the 
wording  used  in  Paragraph  2  of  Article  43  of  the 
Charter.  The  troops  shall  be  withdrawn  to  the 
"general  locations"  which  will  be  defined  in  the 
Special  Agreements  provided  for  in  Article  43  of 
the  Charter. 

Such  a  wording  presents  the  advantage  of  avoid- 
ing any  confusion  and  any  differences  of  interpre- 
tation since  this  "general  location"  will  be  accu- 
rately defined  in  the  Special  Agreements. 

The  French  Delegation,  whilst  agreeing  on  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  from  the  stating  of  a 
precise  time-limit  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Forces, 
is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  determine  such  a  time-limit  in  ad- 
vance, either  now  or  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  Special  Agreements,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  would  prevail  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  determined  operation. 

The  French  Delegation  considers,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  fulfillment  of  their  task. 
The  Member  Nations  would  undertake  to  comply 
with  the  time-limits  which  would  be  fixed  by  the 
Security  Council. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

The  proposal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  Armed 
Forces  of  Member  Nations  after  the  fulfillment  of 
measures  undertaken  under  Article  42  of  the 
Charter  provides  for  concrete  time-limits  within 
which  these  Armed  Forces  should  be  withdrawn  so 
that  these  forces  would  again  be  at  the  disposal 
of  their  Member  Nations. 

Indications  in  Special  Agreements  concluded  in 
accordance  with  Article  43  of  the  Charter  concern- 
ing the  time-limits  for  the  withdrawal  of  Armed 
Forces  would  serve  as  a  guarantee  to  Member 
Nations  that  Armed  Forces  which  they  have  made 
available  would  not  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  than 
is  required  by  the  necessity  for  their  employment 
by  the  Security  Council. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  U.K.  Delegation  considers  that  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  withdrawal  the  following  two  facts  should 
be  established : 
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(a)  that  the  Armed  Forces  after  they  have  ac- 
complished their  task  must  be  withdrawn  to  their 
general  locations  as  governed  by  Special  Agree- 
ments ; 

(b)  that  the  Security  Council  should  determine 
the  time-limit  for  their  withdrawal. 

The  U.K.  Delegation  cannot  accept  the  U.S.S.R. 
text  because  it  considers  that  it  establishes  too 
rigidly  the  places  to  which  Armed  Forces  may  be 
withdrawn,  and  goes  beyond  the  principles  which 
the  U.K.  Delegation  is  prepared  to  accept  under 
Chapter  IX — General  Location  of  Armed  Forces. 

With  regard  to  the  time-limit  for  withdrawal, 
the  U.K.  Delegation  considers  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable now  or  even  when  Special  Agreements  are 
being  drawn  up  to  indicate  the  precise  period  in 
which  Armed  Forces  must  be  withdrawn.  It  is 
essential  to  leave  the  determination  of  this  time- 
limit  to  the  Security  Council,  whose  decisions  will 
be  taken  according  to  the  prevailing  circumstances. 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  Armed  Forces 
should  be  withdrawn  to  the  places  specified  in  the 
Special  Agreements,  which  places  may  well  be 
other  than  a  Nation's  own  national  territories  if 
the  stationing  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  other  areas 
is  specified  in  the  Special  Agreements.  If  it  is 
stated  that  the  Armed  Forces  must  return  to  the 
general  location  governed  by  the  Special  Agree- 
ment or  Agreements  under  Article  43  of  the  Char- 
ter, these  areas  certainly  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Security  Council  and  to  the  Member  Nations 
concerned. 

This  Article  is  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  as  the  wording  is  derived 
from  the  Charter.  It  is  impossible,  either  now  or 
at  the  time  the  Special  Agreements  are  being  nego- 
tiated, to  set  a  time-limit  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Armed  Forces,  as  this  will  depend  on  the  prevail- 
ing situation  in  each  case,  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. The  decision  regarding  the  time-limit  is  a 
prerogative  of  the  Security  Council.  The  U.S. 
Delegation  feels  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
should  not  adopt  any  principle  which  might  tend 
to  place  a  restriction  on  this  authority  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Article  21 

Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 
See  the  Chinese  position  on  Article  20. 
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Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

See  the  French  position  on  Article  20  above. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

The  principle  set  out  in  the  proposal  by  th 
U.S.S.R.  Delegation  establishing  the  time-limit  fo 
the  withdrawal  of  Armed  Forces  from  the  terri 
tories  or  territorial  waters  of  Member  Nation 
will  serve  as  a  guarantee  for  these  Member  Nation 
that  Armed  Forces  of  other  Member  Nations  wi] 
be  withdrawn  from  their  territories  and  territoria 
waters  within  the  established  time-limit  and  tha 
these  forces  would  not  be  held  for  a  longer  tim 
than  is  required  by  the  necessity  for  the  f ulfillmen 
of  their  tasks  under  Article  42  of  the  Charter. 

The  reduction  of  these  time-limits  would  mea: 
the  elimination  of  extra  difficulties  for  countries-* 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  in  connection  wit) 
the  stationing  of  Armed  Forces  of  other  Membe 
Nations  in  their  territories  beyond  the  require 
period. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  U.K.  Delegation  cannot  accept  the  U.S.S.B 

text  for  this  Article  for  the  same  reasons  that  i 

ji 

cannot  accept  the  U.S.S.R.  text  for  Article  2C 
The  U.K.  Delegation  also  considers  the  U.S.S.B 
Article  21  is  not  necessary  for  the  followin; 
reasons : 

(a)  A  guarantee  for  the  withdrawal  of  Armec 
Forces  within  a  time  to  be  decided  by  the  Securit; 
Council  has  already  been  given  in  Article  20  ac 
cepted  by  the  U.K.  Delegation. 

(b)  It  is  artificial  and  redundant  to  make  a  rigi< 
distinction  between  the  withdrawal  from  the  terri 
tory  of  the  aggressor  nation  or  nations  on  tin 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  from  territory  o: 
territories  in  which  facilities  for  the  United  Na 
tions  Armed  Forces  have  been  offered  by  Membei 
Nations. 

(c)  The  whole  process  of  withdrawal  will  h 
watched  by  the  Security  Council  with  the  advic< 
of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  ensure  that  i' 
takes  place  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  feels  that  the  provisions  o 
this  Article  are  already  cared  for  in  Article  20 
which  is  agreed  to  by  four  Delegations.   The  word 
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ig  of  Article  20  does  not  specify  the  territory 
om  which  the  Armed  Forces  will  withdraw  but 
le  wording  includes  not  only  the  territory  of  a 
tate  which  has  violated  the  peace  but  also  the 
xritories  of  other  Member  Nations  in  which  the 
rmed  Forces  may  have  been  stationed  for  the 
urpose  of  carrying  out  their  task. 

CHAPTER  VI 
Degree  of  Readiness  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  25 

osition  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that 
I  view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  air  arm,  the 
rinciple  of  the  Degree  of  Readiness  would  be  in- 
>mplete  without  mention  of  the  air  force  which 
particularly  dealt  with  by  Article  45  of  the 
harter. 

Hence,  the  Chinese  Delegation  believes  that  the 
art  of  the  said  Article  in  connection  with  the 
2gree  of  readiness  of  the  air  force  contingents 
lould  be  given  a  separate  Article,  dealing  with 
rgent  military  measures. 

The  Chinese  Delegation  prefers  this  to  the 
.S.S.R.  text  as  its  wording  emphasizes  the  fact 
lat  the  degree  of  readiness  of  these  contingents 
lould  be  such  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with  urgent 
ilitary  measures,  and  therefore  it  is  more  in  con- 
)rmity  with  the  idea  of  immediate  availability 
lat  is  contained  in  Article  45  of  the  Charter. 

osition  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation,  during  the  discussion  on 
rticle  16,  indicated  its  position  with  regard  to 
rength  and  composition  of  air-force  contribu- 
ons  by  Member  Nations.  The  French  Delega- 
on  considers  that  the  degree  of  readiness  of  that 
ortion  of  the  air  forces  intended  to  carry  out  the 
leasures  envisaged  in  Article  45  of  the  Charter 
iust  be  determined  taking  into  account  the  obli- 
itions  arising  from  this  article. 

osition  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

The  General  Principles  for  the  Organization  of 
ie  Armed  Forces  should  refer  to  all  the  principal 
ervices,  land,  sea,  and  air,  and  should  be  based  on 
ie  provisions  of  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

The  examination  of  Article  45  can  take  place 
lly  after  the  completion  of  the  study  of  Article 
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43  and  the  conclusion  of  Special  Agreements. 
After  the  conclusions  of  such  Agreements,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee,  shall  determine,  under  Article 
45,  what  portion  of  the  overall  number  of  national 
air  force  contingents  made  available  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  under  the  Agreements  should  be 
held  immediately  available  for  the  taking  of  ur- 
gent military  measures  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  proposals  of  the  other  Delegations  stated 
in  Article  16  of  the  General  Principles  on  the 
furnishing  of  national  air  force  contributions  con- 
cern Article  45  of  the  Charter,  and  therefore  for 
reasons  stated  above,  these  proposals  cannot  be 
justified. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

For  the  reasons  given  in  the  position  of  the 
U.K.  Delegation  on  Article  16,  the  U.K.  Delega- 
tion considers  that  special  reference  should  be 
made  in  Chapter  VI  to  the  degree  of  readiness  of 
national  air  force  contingents  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  45  of  the  Charter. 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

As  previously  stated  under  Article  16,  the  U.S. 
Delegation  interprets  Article  45  of  the  Charter  as 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Member  Nations 
to  hold  immediately  available  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil specific  contingents  of  their  national  air  force 
contributions  in  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations 
to  take  urgent  military  measures.  Implicit  in  this 
Article  of  the  Charter  is  the  immediate  availability 
of  these  particular  contingents,  as  distinguished 
from  the  state  of  readiness  which  would  govern 
the  remainder  of  the  national  air  force  contribu- 
tions. The  U.S.  Delegation  considers  it  essential 
that  a  clear  distinction  be  made  as  to  the  special 
degree  of  readiness  required  of  the  air  force  con- 
tingents provided  by  Article  45  of  the  Charter. 
The  U.S.  Delegation  considers  that  this  distinction 
is  appropriately  made  in  the  Chapter  dealing  with 
the  state  of  readiness  of  armed  forces. 

The  proposal  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  in  this 
Article  fails  to  distinguish  clearly  the  special 
state  of  readiness  required  of  the  air  force  contin- 
gents under  Article  45  of  the  Charter.  Neither 
does  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal  properly  recognize  the 
immediate  availability  of  these  contingents  as 
essential  in  meeting  the  urgency  of  the  military 
measures  envisaged  in  Article  45  of  the  Charter. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Provision    off   Assistance   and    Facilities,    Including 
Rights  of  Passage,  for  Armed  Forces 

Article  26 

Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  believes  that  bases 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  General  Principles  for 
two  reasons : 

(1)  The  term  oases  is  implied  in  the  meaning 
of  the  term  assistance  and  facilities  in  Article  43 
of  the  Charter,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Chinese  Delegation. 

(2)  Land,  sea  and  air  bases  are  essential  in 
modern  operations. 

Further,  the  Chinese  Delegation  accepts  this 
text  because  it  embodies  the  following  points : 

(1)  It  gives  a  general  guarantee  to  furnish 
available  bases  and  rights  of  passage,  thereby  op- 
erating as  a  legal  basis  on  which  relevant  special 
agreements  in  accordance  with  Article  43  of  the 
Charter  are  made. 

(2)  It  has  more  flexibility  because  it  covers 
both  cases  in  which  Member  Nations  would  like  to 
list  bases  in  the  original  agreement  and  in  which 
they  would  not. 

(3)  It  provides  for  requirements  of  changing 
world  conditions  in  accordance  with  which,  sub- 
sequent agreements  dealing  with  all  details  of 
bases  and  other  assistance  and  facilities,  includ- 
ing rights  of  passage,  may  be  more  appropriately 
entered  into. 

Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  considers  that  bases  are 
a  vitally  important  factor  in  the  employment  of 
armed  forces.  It  therefore  feels  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  omit  mention  of  this  question  in  the  Gen- 
eral Principles. 

With  regard  to  the  substance  of  Article  26,  the 
French  Delegation  considers  that : 

1.  The  Special  Agreements  should  list  the  bases 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council  by 
Member  Nations. 

The  Charter  does  not  impose  the  obligation  on 
Member  Nations  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council  their  total  resources  and,  particu- 
larly, all  of  their  bases.  Article  43  of  the  Charter 
stipulates  that  Member  Nations  of  the  United 
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Nations  undertake  to  make  available  to  the 
curity  Council,  in  accordance  with  a  special  agre 
ment  or  special  agreements,  armed  forces,  assis 
ance  and  facilities  required  for  the  maintenan 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

Member  Nations  should,  obviously,  have  i 
exact  knowledge  of  bases  which  they  should  mai 
tain  in  a  state  of  preparedness,  in  order  not  to  d: 
sipate  their  efforts.  If  the  bases  were  not  list 
in  the  special  agreements,  it  would  be  essential 
conclude  specific  agreements  at  the  time  of  i, 
emergency  and  the  negotiation  of  such  agreemer 
would  entail  a  loss  of  time  which  would  be  to  t. 
aggressor's  advantage. 

However,  in  the  event  that  the  above-mention' 
bases,  assistance  and  facilities  will  prove  insuJ 
cient  for  the  conduct  of  operations  in  a  given  zoi 
a  guarantee  will  be  given  to  the  Security  Coun« 
that  it  will  be  able  to  obtain  such  bases,  assistari 
and  facilities  which  it  finds  indispensable,  in  adc 
tional  special  agreements  to  be  concluded  with  t 
Member  Nations. 

The  French  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  spii 
of  Chapter  II  (Composition  of  the  Armed  Forces 
All  Delegations  have,  indeed,  considered  at  t 
time  of  the  consideration  of  this  Chapter,  that  t! 
over-all  strength  of  the  United  Nations  Arm 
Forces  should  be  limited  to  a  size  necessary 
carry  out  successfully  measures  ordered  by  t 
Security  Council.  Obviously,  such  a  consider 
tion  applies  to  bases  and  facilities  as  well  as 
Armed  Forces  themselves. 

2.  The  special  agreements  should  not  conta 
detailed  provisions  with  regard  to  assistance  ai 
facilities  granted  by  the  Member  Nations.  T 
provisions  concerning  the  duration  and  other  co 
ditions  in  the  exercise  of  rights  thus  granted 
Armed  Forces  operating  under  the  direction 
the  Security  Council  should  be  included  in  speci 
agreements  concluded  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.B.  Delegation 

Article  43  of  the  Charter  obliges  Member  N 
tions  to  make  available  Armed  Forces,  assistari 
and  facilities  including  rights  of  passage  to  tl 
Security  Council,  but  this  Article  does  not  co 
tain  provisions  obliging  Member  Nations  to  ma. 
bases  available.  The  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  co' 
siders  that  the  question  of  the  provision  of  bas 
by  Member  Nations  of  the  United  Nations  is  nj 
connected  with  the  General  Principles. 
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ysition  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

In  the  opinion  of  the  U.K.  Delegation,  this 
rticle  should  include : 

(a)  A  general  guarantee  to  furnish  available 
,ses  and  rights  of  passage,  and 

(b)  A  provision  that  details  regarding  bases 
id  other  assistance  and  facilities,  including  rights 

passage,   should   be    included    either    in    the 
iginal  agreement  or  in  subsequent  agreements  to 

concluded  at  the  appropriate  time. 
The  U.K.  Delegation  cannot  accept  the  view  of 
e  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  that  the  question  of  pro- 
sion  of  bases  should  not  be  included  in  General 
•inciples  because  bases  are  not  mentioned  specif - 
illy  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter.    In  the  opinion 

the  U.K.  Delegation,  the  ability  of  the  United 
ations  Forces  to  use  bases  of  Member  Nations 
ider  agreed  conditions  is  one  of  the  essential 
cilities  referred  to  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter 
s  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
tace  and  security",  since  the  United  Nations 
)rce  would  be  incapable  of  effective  action  un- 
ss  assured  of  such  facilities. 
The  U.K.  Delegation  also  cannot  accept  the 
oposal  of  the  French  Delegation  because  it  en- 
sages  an  obligation  to  indicate,  in  the  original 
reements,  assistance,  facilities  including  right 

passage  and  bases. 

Since  the  assessment  of  the  full  requirements  of 
e  United  Nations  Force  can  only  be  studied  in 
tail  in  the  light  of  a  specific  situation,  the  U.K. 
legation  considers  that  the  original  agreements 
ider  Article  43  of  the  Charter  should  contain  a 
neral  guarantee  with  regard  to  rights  of  passage 
d  bases  but  that  specific  details  and  conditions 

provision  could  be  left  to  subsequent  agreements 
ide  at  the  appropriate  time. 

mtion  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  initial  special  agreements  between  the  Secu- 
y  Council  and  Member  Nations,  under  Article 
of  the  Charter,  should  include  general  guaran- 
;s  providing  for  rights  of  passage  and  for  the  use 
I  available  bases  required  by  the  United  Nations 
•med  Forces.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
curity  Council  may  have  the  freedom  of  action 
planning  for  the  employment  of  Armed  Forces 
limiting  from  assurance  as  to  the  availability  of 
listing  bases.  The  guarantee  in  sub-paragraph  a 
[  Article  26,  refers  only  to  available  bases  and 
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does  not  require  a  nation  to  produce  any  facility 
which  it  does  not  normally  have.  Any  such  addi- 
tional facilities  would  be  covered  in  sub-paragraph 
o  regarding  specific  provisions. 

Details  regarding  the  providing  of  assistance, 
facilities  and  rights  of  passage,  including  lists  of 
specific  bases,  may  be  specified  either  in  the  orig- 
inal agreements  or  in  subsequent  agreements,  con- 
cluded at  the  appropriate  time.  Such  subsequent 
agreements  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  as 
world  conditions  change.  The  U.S.  Delegation 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  all  such  agreements,  in- 
cluding the  subsequent  agreements,  will  be  made 
under  Article  43  of  the  Charter.  The  Security 
Council  must  be  assured  of  the  use  of  available 
bases  of  Member  Nations  by  a  general  guarantee  in 
the  initial  agreements. 

The  U.S.  Delegation  not  only  considers  that 
bases  are  included  in  the  term  "assistance  and  facil- 
ities" but  also  considers  that  bases  constitute  the 
major  element  of  this  term.  Minor  elements 
would  be  such  as  communications  facilities, 
weather  services,  and  the  like.  Therefore,  the 
U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  this  major  element 
should  be  clearly  and  specifically  stated  in  the  prin- 
ciple governing  assistance  and  facilities. 

Article  27 

Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  believes  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  article  dealing  with  the  sovereignty 
of  bases  and  other  facilities  that  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council.  This  article  accepted 
by  the  Chinese  Delegation  recognizes  the  right  of  a 
Member  Nation  to  retain  its  sovereignty,  command 
and  control  over  bases  and  other  facilities  that  it 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council. 

Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  considers  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  this  Article  in  the  document  on 
General  Principles  because  it  considers  that  the 
preservation  of  national  sovereignty  is  indispens- 
able if  it  is  desired  that  Member  Nations  agree  to 
place  bases  and  other  facilities  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Security  Council. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

The  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  cannot  agree  to  accept 
Article  27  for  the  reasons  set  out  in  its  position  on 
Article  26. 
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Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  U.K.  Delegation  supports  this  Article  be- 
cause it  considers  it  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
over-all  rights  of  sovereignty  and  control  of  a 
Member  Nation  when  it  places  bases  and  other 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council. 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  considers  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  each  Member  Nation  is  assured  that  it 
retains  its  sovereignty,  control,  and  command  over 
bases  and  other  facilities  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Security  Council  and  that  it  is  essential  that 
this  Article  be  included  in  the  General  Principles. 

Article  28 

Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  facilities  and  assistance 
play  an  important  part  in  operations,  their  value 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, on  the  advice  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee, 
when  additional  contributions  from  the  Perma- 
nent Members  of  the  Security  Council  are  re- 
quested in  connection  with  an  enforcement  action 
under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 

Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  had  already  taken  a 
position  by  accepting  Article  8  (Chapter  III, 
Overall  Strength  of  Armed  Forces)  on  the  possi- 
bility of  a  considerable  increase  of  the  initial  con- 
tributions provided  by  Member  Nations,  should 
the  situation  demand  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  principle  of  equivalent 
contributions  of  Armed  Forces  might  be  applied 
when  a  comparatively  small  force  is  concerned. 
But  the  vastly  different  resources  of  the  five 
Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council  do 
not  allow  them  to  adhere  to  the  same  principle 
should  the  extent  of  these  contributions  be  very 
appreciably  increased. 

For  this  reason,  the  French  Delegation  considers 
that  the  equivalence  of  possible  additional  con- 
tributions among  the  Permanent  Members  of  the 
Security  Council  could  only  be  arrived  at  taking 
into  account  together  armed  forces,  bases,  assist- 
ance and  facilities. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

The  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  cannot  accept  Article 
28  since  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  Principle 
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of  Equality  in  the  contribution  of  Armed  Foi 
by  the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Co 
cil  as  set  out  in  its  proposal  for  Article  11  of 
General  Principles. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The    U.K.    Delegation    has    recommended 
Article  26  that  a  Member  Nation  should  giv 
general  guarantee  to  provide  available  bases 
required  by  the  Security  Council  but  realises  I 
it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  the  value  of  ba 
and  other  facilities  when  assessing  the  intial  c 
tributions  of  the  Five  Permanent  Members  of 
Security  Council.     The  U.K.  Delegation  howe 
considers  that  their  value  should  be  taken  into 
count  if  and  when  additional  contributions 
requested  by  the  Security  Council  when  a  spec 
operation   is   under   consideration,   in   order  • 
apportion  the  burden  amongst  the  Five  Permari 
Members  of  the  Security  Council  as  equitably 
possible. 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  is  in  agreement  with 
principle  that  assistance  and  facilities  should^ 
taken  into  account  when  assessing  the  contri 
tions  of  all  Member  Nations.  However,  the  I 
Delegation  is  not  aware  of  a  practical  methoc 
accomplishing  this  until  such  time  as  the  act 
need  for  specific  assistance  and  facilities  wo 
arise  when  enforcement  action  is  either  un 
consideration  or  taken  by  the  Security  Coun 
The  Article  to  which  the  U.S.  Delegation 
agreed  states  this  principle  adequately. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
Logistical  Support  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  31 

Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  feels  that  Article  48 
the  Charter  emphasizes  the  importance  of  mut 
assistance  by  Member  Nations  in  the  execution 
measures  designed  for  the  purpose  of  maintain 
universal  peace.  It  seems  to  the  Chinese  Dele 
tion  that  in  view  of  the  destructiveness  of  mod' 
warfare,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  M< 
ber  Nations  may  be  incapacitated  in  continuing 
supply  their  troops  adequately  in  operatic 
When  such  exigencies  occur  it  is  only  reasona 
that  both  the  Security  Council  and  other  Mem 
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Nations  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  succor  such 
unfortunate  fellow  members  in  the  interest  of 
International  peace.  It  is  with  such  an  object  in 
new  that  this  Article  is  framed.  Moreover,  the 
Chinese  Delegation  believes  that  the  Article  ought 
,o  be  so  worded  as  to  give  a  more  definite  method 
>f  procedure  in  rendering  such  mutual  assistance. 
Hence,  the  Chinese  Delegation  accepts  the  text 
is  agreed  upon  by  the  three  Delegations. 

position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  considers  that  the  rules 
;et  out  in  Articles  29  and  30  should  be  rendered 
nore  flexible  by  introducing  a  paragraph  provid- 
1  ng  for  the  inability  of  a  Member  Nation  to  fulfill 
ts  obligations. 

The  French  Delegation  considers  it  unreasonable 
o  extend  this  assistance  to  the  defaulting  Nation 
>y  also  providing  it  with  reserves  of  personnel. 
Numerous  disadvantages  would  follow  and  in  par- 
icular  the  loss  of  the  national  character  of  contin- 
gents made  available  to  the  Security  Council  by 
Member  Nations. 

For  these  reasons  the  French  Delegation  pre- 
fers the  statement  of  a  broad  principle,  which 
vould  leave  the  Security  Council,  after  it  had  been 
lotified  by  a  Member  Nation,  the  full  initiative 
)f  solving  on  the  advice  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee any  special  problems  which  might  arise  by 
-he  default  of  a  Member  Nation. 

The  text  favored  by  the  French  Delegation  ap- 
pears to  express  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  role 
)f  the  Security  Council  in  such  a  case. 

°osition  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

Article  13  of  the  General  Principles  states  that 
10  Member  Nation  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be 
irged  to  increase  its  armed  forces  for  the  specific 
>urpose  of  placing  a  contribution  at  the  disposal 
>f  the  Security  Council.  The  Security  Council 
hall  also  not  demand  of  a  Member  Nation  to  make 
Lrmed  forces  available  of  a  size  which  that  Mem- 
>er  Nation  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  furnish. 
Therefore,  it  is  inadvisable  to  mention  beforehand 
n  the  General  Principles  the  "inability"  of  a  Mem- 
>er  Nation  to  provide  the  armed  forces  which  that 
Member  Nation  has  made  available  with  every- 
thing necessary. 

The  proposal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  makes 
't  possible  in  individual  instances  for  a  Member 
Nation  to  request  the  Security  Council  for  as- 
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sistance  regarding  the  provision  of  that  Member 
Nation  with  supplies  and  transport  of  which  he  is 
deficient.  Such  assistance  may  be  rendered  by 
special  decision  of  the  Security  Council  if  that 
Member  Nation  expresses  such  a  desire. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

All  Delegations  recognize  the  possibility  that 
any  Member  Nation  may,  for  reasons  beyond  its 
control,  require  assistance  in  order  to  maintain 
the  effectiveness  of  its  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Armed  Forces.  It  is  logical,  therefore, 
that  principles  should  be  established  to  cover  such 
circumstances. 

The  U.K.  Delegation  considers  that  on  receipt 
of  a  request  for  assistance  by  a  Member  Nation, 
the  Security  Council,  with  the  advice  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee,  would  decide  whether  the 
application  was  justifiable  and,  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent assistance  should  be  provided.  Following  a 
decision  to  assist  the  applicant,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, being  itself  unable  to  provide  material  assist- 
ance, would  normally  help  the  Member  Nation  by 
acting  as  initiator  and  intermediary  in  negotia- 
tions with  other  Member  Nations,  or,  in  certain 
circumstances,  by  concluding  agreements  with  ap- 
propriate Member  Nations. 

At  the  same  time  the  U.K.  Delegation  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  integrity  of  a  Member  Nation's  con- 
tribution should  not  be  disturbed  without  the  free 
consent  of  the  Member  Nation. 

The  U.K.  Delegation  considers  that  the  Article 
accepted  by  the  Chinese  and  U.S.  Delegations  in- 
corporates all  the  above  principles,  whereas  the 
Article  accepted  by  the  French  and  U.S.S.R.  Dele- 
gations does  not  indicate  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Security  Council  following  a  decision  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  as  it  has  deemed  necessary. 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  cases  of  a 
Member  Nation's  inability  to  discharge  its  respon- 
sibilities under  Article  29  must  be  provided  for. 
It  might  be,  for  example,  that  during  the  time  a 
Member  Nation  has  armed  forces  operating  under 
the  Security  Council,  that  Nation  may  be  over-run 
by  hostile  forces  or  may  suffer  severe  damage  to 
its  industries.  Such  a  condition  might  make  it 
impossible  for  that  Nation  to  continue  to  furnish 
supplies  to  its  contingents  in  the  United  Nations 
Armed  Forces.     The  Article  agreed  to  by  the  U.S. 
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Delegation  is  intended  to  provide  for  such  a 
condition. 

The  U.S.  Delegation  particularly  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  second  sentence  of  the  Article 
agreed  to  by  the  Chinese,  U.K.  and  U.S.  Delega- 
tions. This  sentence  serves  to  protect  the  tactical 
integrity  of  units  of  armed  forces  made  available 
to  the  Security  Council.  There  must  be  assurance 
that  such  units  will  not  be  unbalanced  by  any 
transfer  from  the  contributions  of  one  Member 
Nation  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  contributions 
of  another  Member  Nation  without  the  agreement 
of  the  Member  Nations  concerned. 

The  proposal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  pro- 
vides for  deviations  from  Article  29  by  special  de- 
cisions of  the  Security  Council,  but  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  agreement  of  the  Member  Nation 
furnishing  the  assistance,  and  is  therefore  unac- 
ceptable to  the  U.S.  Delegation. 

CHAPTER  IX 
General  Location  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  32 

Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  considers  that  the  object 
of  the  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Secur- 
ity Council  is  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
peace.  This  fact  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 
when  the  "general  location"  of  such  Forces  is  con- 
sidered. Generally  speaking,  therefore,  these 
forces  should  be  so  located  that  prompt  action 
could  be  taken  by  the  Security  Council  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  It  follows  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil will  have  a  wider  choice  of  locations  for  these 
Armed  Forces  to  achieve  this  purpose  if  Member 
Nations  are  allowed  to  base  their  Armed  Forces 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  in  places 
where  they  have  legal  right  of  access.  Hence,  the 
U.S.S.R.  proposal  is  unacceptable  as  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  "general  location"  is  too 
restrictive,  and,  therefore,  prejudicial  to  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  that 
the  phrase  "any  territories  or  waters  to  which  they 
have  legal  right  of  access"  in  the  text  is  more  all- 
embracing  and  already  inclusive  of  the  list  of  pos- 
sible locations  as  suggested  by  the  French 
Delegation. 

Finally,  since  the  Military  Staff  Committee  has 
agreed  that  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the 
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Security  Council  are  from  the  units  which  form  a 
integral  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  Men 
ber  Nations  (Article  3,  General  Principles)  an 
are  under  the  "exclusive  command"  of  the  coi 
tributing  Nations  when  not  employed  by  the  S' 
curity  Council  (Article  36,  General  Principles 
and  since  Article  51  of  the  Charter  recognizes  tl 
"inherent  right"  of  self-defence  in  case  of  an  arnw 
attack,  it  seems  logical  to  the  Chinese  Delegatic 
that  Member  Nations  should  have  the  right  1 
exercise  "discretion",  within  the  terms  of  Specii 
Agreements  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter,  i 
the  choice  of  locations  for  these  Forces. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  Chinese  Delegatic 
accepts  the  texts  for  Articles  32  and  33. 

Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  cannot  accept  either  tl 
U.S.S.R.  proposal  or  the  proposal  supported  \ 
the  U.S.,  U.K.  and  Chinese  Delegations. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  French  Delegation,  tl 
U.S.S.R.  proposal  is  much  too  restrictive. 
takes  into  consideration  the  legal  and  geographic 
point  of  view  of  the  U.S.S.R.  only,  which  is  teri 
torially  and  constitutionally  united,  and  the  pr 
vision  of  Article  107  of  the  Charter  only,  relatr 
to  the  occupation  of  ex-enemy  territories,  to  t) 
exclusion  of  other  Articles  of  the  Charter  de* 
ing  with  similar  measures,  such  as  Articles  102, 1 
or  83.  It  does  not  in  any  way  take  into  conside 
ation  the  entirely  different  geographic  and  leg 
factors  of  other  federations  as,  for  example,  tl 
French  Union,  in  which  are  associated  under  vai 
ous  juridical  acts — Metropolitan  France,  its  D 
partments  and  territories  overseas,  its  associati 
territories  and  States  geographically  spread  o 
throughout  the  world.  In  limiting  their  static 
ing  only  in  their  national  territories,  the  U.S.S.. 
proposal  also  does  not  take  into  account  the  abs 
lute  necessity  for  the  strategic  world  distribute 
of  Armed  Forces  to  be  made  available  to  t; 
United  Nations,  if  it  is  desired  that  their  inte 
vention  be  speedy  and  consequently  effective. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  French  Delegation,  tl 
proposal  supported  by  the  U.  S.,  U.  K.  and  Chint 
Delegations  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  The  e 
pression  right  of  legal  access  might  lead  bo 
to  misunderstanding  and  to  possible  suspicic 
This  could  have  been  the  case  before  the  existen 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  deals, 
Articles  82-83,  102  and  107,  with  the  legal  cone 
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tions  of  occupation  of  territories  outside  national 
boundaries.  It  appears  to  the  French  Delegation 
not  only  appropriate  but  indispensable  to  refer 
to  them. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

Proposals  of  other  Delegations  on  the  general 
location  set  out  in  Articles  32  and  33  of  the  General 
Principles  permit  the  stationing  of  armed  forces 
of  Member  Nations  which  they  make  available  to 
the  Security  Council  in  any  territories  or  waters 
to  which  they  have  the  "legal  right"  of  access. 
Such  a  principle  of  location  of  Armed  Forces  made 
available  to  the  Security  Council  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  interests  of  maintenance  of  peace  and  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  among  countries. 
Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  the  presence 
of  foreign  troops  on  territories  of  other  Member 
Nations  without  sufficient  grounds  does  not  facili- 
tate the  strengthening  of  international  peace  and 
the  development  of  good  neighborly  relations 
among  states.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  among  Member  Nations  for  their 
national  independence.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  proposal  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  in 
Article  32  provides  for  the  garrisoning  of  Armed 
Forces  only  in  their  own  territories  or  territorial 
waters. 

Regarding  the  stationing  of  Armed  Forces  of 
Member  Nations  during  the  fulfillment  of  meas- 
ures under  Article  42  of  the  Charter,  it  will  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  that  is  spoken  of  in  Article  35  of  the  General 
Principles. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  U.K.  Delegation  considers  that,  provided  a 
Member  Nation's  Armed  Forces,  when  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Security  Council,  are  located  or 
based  in  the  territories  or  waters  to  which  the 
Member  Nation  has  legal  right  of  access,  there  can 
be  no  valid  objection  on  the  part  of  any  other  Mem- 
;  ber  Nation.  The  U.K.  Delegation  therefore  can- 
not accept  the  rigid  interpretation  contained  in  the 
i  Soviet  proposal. 

The  U.K.  Delegation  also  objects  to  the  French 
;  proposal  since  it  attempts  to  define  in  detail  the 
"legal  right  of  access",  which  is  not  the  task  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee. 
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Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Armed  Forces  that  they 
may  be  based  wherever  the  Member  Nation  has 
the  legal  right  of  access.  The  General  Principles 
governing  the  location  of  the  Armed  Forces  should 
be  broad  and  general.  The  U.  S.  Delegation  does 
not  agree  that  a  special  list  of  authorized  locations 
should  be  included.  Such  a  list  of  locations  might 
form  part  of  the  Special  Agreements  under 
Article  43  of  the  Charter,  but  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  General  Principles,  consequently,  the 
U.S.  Delegation  does  not  agree  with  the  French 
Article. 

The  U.S.S.R.  Article  restricts  the  locations 
where  a  nation  can  station  its  armed  forces  in  time 
of  peace.  The  U.S.  Delegation  cannot  agree  to 
the  incorporation  in  the  General  Principles  of  any 
restriction  upon  the  legal  right  which  a  nation 
may  have  to  base  forces  in  areas  other  than  its  own 
national  territories  and  consequently  cannot  ac- 
cept the  U.S.S.R.  proposal. 

Article  33 
Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 
See  Chinese  position  on  Article  32. 

Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  considers  that  an  appro- 
priate geographical  distribution  of  Armed  Forces 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  will  enable 
the  latter  to  undertake  prompt  action  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Such  a  provision  will  undoubtedly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  United  Nations 
Armed  Forces. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

Proposals  of  other  Delegations  on  the  general 
location  set  out  in  Articles  32  and  33  of  the  Gen- 
eral Principles  permit  the  stationing  of  armed 
forces  of  Member  Nations  which  they  make  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  in  any  territories  or 
waters  to  which  they  have  the  "legal  right"  of  ac- 
cess. Such  a  principle  of  location  of  Armed 
Forces  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  can- 
not be  justified  by  the  interests  of  maintenance  of 
peace  and  development  of  friendly  relations 
among  countries.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  on  the  territo- 
ries of  other  Member  Nations  without  sufficient 
grounds  does  not  facilitate  the  strengthening  of 
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international  peace  and  the  development  of  good 
neighborly  relations  among  states.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  anxiety  among 
Member  Nations  for  their  national  independence. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  proposal  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Delegation  in  Article  32  provides  for  the 
garrisoning  of  Armed  Forces  only  in  their  own 
territories  or  territorial  waters. 

Regarding  the  stationing  of  Armed  Forces  of 
Member  Nations  during  the  fulfillment  of  meas- 
ures under  Article  42  of  the  Charter,  it  will  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  that  is  spoken  of  in  Article  35  of  the 
General  Principles. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  U.K.  Delegation  has  accepted  this  para- 
graph since  it  will  provide  useful  guidance  to  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee when  assessing  the  overall  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  when  drawing  up  the  Special 
Agreements  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  locations  of  the  United  Nations  Armed 
Forces  should  be  so  distributed  geographically 
that  the  Security  Council  can  take  prompt  action 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  All  Delegations  have  ap- 
proved a  wording  similar  to  this  Article  in  Ar- 
ticle 6  relating  to  Overall  Strength.  Both  factors 
of  Strength  and  Location  are  equally  important 
in  enabling  the  Security  Council  to  initiate  action 
promptly,  and  therefore  the  U.S.  Delegation  con- 
siders the  inclusion  of  this  Article  essential. 

Article  34 

Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  object  of  the  Article  on  "General  Location" 
is  to  enable  the  Security  Council  to  know  when 
and  where  the  Armed  Forces  are  available  so  that 
plans  of  operations  could  be  accordingly  made 
when  action  is  considered  desirable.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  any  displacement  of  these  Forces 
that  modifies  their  availability  as  specified  by  Spe- 
cial Agreements  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Security 
Council.  For  the  above  reasons,  the  Chinese  Dele- 
gation accepts  this  text. 
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Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  had  specified  the  rea 
sons  for  the  inclusion  of  such  a  special  Artich 
dealing  with  movements  of  Forces,  likely  t( 
change  their  delay  in  intervention,  when  stating 
its  position  with  regard  to  Article  17  above. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

The  proposal  of  the  other  Delegations  provides 
that  Member  Nations  which  have  made  theii 
Armed  Forces  available  to  the  Security  Counci' 
should  inform  the  Security  Council  of  any  dis- 
placement of  these  forces  which  might  change 
their  availability. 

The  proposal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  oi 
Article  32  permits  the  stationing  of  Armed  Forces 
made  available  by  Member  Nations  only  withir 
the  limits  of  their  own  territories  or  territoria] 
waters  with  the  exception  of  cases  envisaged  ir 
Article  107  of  the  Charter.  Within  those  terri 
tories  Armed  Forces  of  Member  Nations  have  the 
full  right  to  change  the  areas  of  their  garrisoning 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Member  Nations  without 
informing  the  Security  Council  of  such  changes 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  availability  of  contributions  of  Membes 
Nations  includes  two  elements,  namely,  the  time 
taken  to  mobilize  and  the  time  taken  to  concentrate 
in  a  given  area.  The  U.K.  Delegation  considers 
that  a  Member  Nation  will  undertake  to  produce 
its  contributions,  when  called  for  by  the  Security 
Council  within  a  given  time.  The  U.K.  Delega- 
tion recognizes  that  a  Member  Nation  will  from 
time  to  time  wish  to  make  changes  in  location  oi 
its  forces  made  available  to  the  Security  Council 
When  such  changes  affect  the  time  taken  to  con- 
centrate, the  U.K.  Delegation  considers  that  the 
Member  Nation  should  be  under  an  obligation  tc 
inform  the  Security  Council  immediately. 

Although  it  may  be  held  that  such  an  obligation 
would  exist  under  the  Special  Agreements,  Article 
34  emphasizes  this  requirement  and  the  U.K.  Dele- 
gation therefore  favors  inclusion  of  this  Article. 

Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that 
customary  international  procedure  requires  a 
nation  which  is  a  party  to  a  treaty  or  agreement 
to  notify  promptly  other  signatories  to  the  instru- 
ment when  that  nation  is  unable  to  comply  fully 
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with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  agreement.  For 
this  reason  the  U.S.  Delegation  does  not  consider 
that  Article  34  is  essential. 

However,  since  several  Delegations  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  this  Article  is  needed  to 
insure  that  the  Security  Council  will  be  informed 
of  any  change  in  the  availability  of  a  Member 
Nation's  contribution  of  Armed  Forces,  the  U.S. 
Delegation  has  no  objection  to  the  inclusion  of 
Article  34  in  the  General  Principles. 

CHAPTER  X 
Strategic  Direction  and  Command  of  Armed  Forces 

Article  41 

Position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 

The  Chinese  Delegation  considers  either  the 
word  "supreme"  or  the  word  "overall"  acceptable. 
Further,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  Delega- 
tion that  while  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  Article 
dealing  in  a  general  way  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Armed  Forces,  it  is  premature  to  lay 
down  the  chain  of  command  in  detail.  The  text 
agreed  to  by  the  Chinese  Delegation  is  adequate 
enough  as  a  statement  of  a  general  principle  since 
it  covers  the  cases  of  overall  Commanders  of 
different  theatres  of  operations. 

Position  of  the  French  Delegation 

The  French  Delegation  considers  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  last  war  with  regard  to  the 
organization  of  Command,  should  not  be  ignored 
in  the  General  Principles  governing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Actually,  the  problems  which  confronted  the 
Allied  Governments  at  that  time  are  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  which  will  have  to  be  solved 
i>y  the  United  Nations  in  the  near  future.  It  would 
;herefore  appear  profitable  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
:ion  of  the  Security  Council  the  advisability  of 
idopting  a  procedure  which,  from  the  point  of 
?iew  of  the  French  Delegation,  has  given  proof 
)f  its  value. 

The  French  Delegation  likewise  considers  it 
essential  that  it  be  clearly  stated  in  the  text  of  the 
Article  that  Commands  will  be  delegated  by  the 
Security  Coimcil  on  the  advice  of  the  Military 
;5taff  Committee.  Indeed,  only  an  international 
liuthority,  with  the  advice  of  a  technical  body,  has 
Doth  governmental  and  military  knowledge  as  well 
M  the  impartiality  required  to  make  such  decisions. 
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It  seems  impossible  to  the  French  Delegation  to 
uphold  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  a  procedure 
which  would  invest  the  Supreme  Commander  of 
an  operational  theatre,  whatever  may  be  his 
authority  and  capabilities,  with  the  authority  of 
personally  nominating  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  land,  sea  and  air  forces  which  will  come 
under  his  command.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile such  an  eventuality  with  the  international 
character  which  should  be  retained,  from  the 
French  point  of  view,  both  by  the  Armed  Forces 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  as  well  as 
to  the  Command  of  these  Forces. 

Position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation 

In  the  view  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  study  of  Article  43  of  the 
Charter  from  the  military  point  of  view,  it  is 
sufficient  to  provide  for  in  the  General  Principles 
that  the  Security  Council  on  the  advice  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  may  appoint  an  overall 
Commander  or  overall  Commanders  of  Armed 
Forces  made  available  to  the  Security  Council.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  questions  of  Organization  of 
Command  can  take  place  at  a  later  stage. 

Position  of  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  U.K.  Delegation  considers  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  appointment  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  a  Supreme  Commander  of  Armed 
Forces  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  or 
Supreme  Commanders  should  there  be  more  than 
one  theatre  of  operations. 

In  addition,  the  U.K.  Delegation  considers  that 
circumstances  may  also  require  the  appointment 
of  Commanders-in-Chief  of  Land,  Sea  or  Air 
Forces  acting  under  the  Supreme  Commander  or 
Commanders  and  that  the  provisions  of  Article  41 
should  make  this  possibility  clear. 

The  fact  that  Article  41  provides  for  these  Com- 
manders does  not  make  their  actual  appointment 
mandatory,  neither  does  it  anticipate  the  ultimate 
structure  of  command  which  may  be  set  up  to  meet 
a  particular  situation.  The  U.K.  Delegation,  how- 
ever, considers  it  essential  to  state  in  the  General 
Principles  that  the  Security  Council  has  the  power 
to  appoint  Supreme  Commanders  or  Command- 
ers-in-Chief without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  47  of  the  Charter. 
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Position  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Commanders  for  a  specific  operation 
under  the  Security  Council  cannot  be  subject  to 
rigidly  established  criteria.  It  is  sound  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter,  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, with  the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee, should  be  empowered  to  appoint  the  Over- 
all Commander  for  such  an  operation.  However, 
additional  fixed  rules  concerning  the  actual  num- 
ber of  component  Commanders  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Security  Council  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
formation  of  an  efficient  Command  echelon. 

The  operation  in  hand  might  be  one  which  did 
not  employ  all  the  components  of  forces,  land,  sea, 
and  air,  made  available  to  the  Security  Council ;  or 
simultaneous  operations  in  different  regions  might 
present  altogether  different  command  situations. 
It  might  be  desirable  at  the  time  to  follow  the  pro- 


cedure as  set  out  in  the  wording  accepted  by  the 
French  and  U.K.  Delegations  or  it  might  be  more 
desirable  for  a  component  Commander  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  overall  Commander.  It  is  imprac- 
tical to  prejudge  all  situations  which  might  arise 
and  to  formulate  exact  and  inflexible  rules  for  theii 
solution. 

For  these  reasons,  the  U.S.  Delegation  believes 
that  the  method  of  designation  of  Commanders  oi 
mixed  contingents  of  forces  made  available  to  the 
Security  Council,  other  than  the  overall  Com- 
mander, must  be  resolved  when  the  occasion  arises, 
Therefore,  the  U.S.  Delegation  adheres  to  tht 
wording  of  this  Article  accepted  by  the  Chinese 
U.S.S.R.  and  U.S.  Delegations. 

With  regard  to  the  minor  divergence  in  word- 
ing between  the  respective  first  paragraphs  of  this 
Article,  the  U.S.  Delegation  is  agreeable  to  the  us< 
of  either  wording,  "overall  commander  (s)"  oi 
"supreme  commander  (s)". 
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General  Comments  by  the  French  Delegation 


The  French  Military  Delegation  considers  that 
the  Principles  of  Organization  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  be  made  available  to  the  United  Nations 
have  been  formulated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  in  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  French  Military  Delegation,  they  imply 
unanimity  among  the  five  Permanent  Members  of 
the  Security  Council  regarding  the  employment 
of  these  Forces.  Although  the  security  system 
which  will  emerge  from  those  Principles  may  be 
strictly  limited  in  its  objective  and  in  its  means, 
the  French  Military  Delegation  considers  that  it 
it  not  without  a  positive  value  for  the  collective 
security,  because  conflicts  would  thus  be  confined 
to  their  original  source  and  consequently  their 
expansion  prevented. 

The  French  Military  Delegation  considers  that 
some  of  the  Principles  of  Organization  tend  to 
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limit  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  made  avail 
able  to  the  Security  Council.  The  French  Military 
Delegation  deliberately  approved  these  Principles 
thus  anticipating  in  particular  the  results  whicl 
would  follow  with  regard  to  disarmament,  anc 
which  would  endow  the  Armed  Forces  made  avail 
able  to  the  Security  Council  with  a  relatively  mor< 
important  position  in  the  entire  existing  moderr 
armed  forces. 

It  was  also  considered  that  "the  moral  weighi 
and  the  potential  power  behind  any  decision  t( 
employ  the  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  th< 
Security  Council  by  Member  Nations  of  the  Unitec 
Nations  in  enforcement  action  will  be  very  great 
and  this  fact  will  directly  influence  the  size  of  th< 
Armed  Forces  required". 

In  the  course  of  its  work  the  Military  Staf 
Committee  did  not  consider  it  appropriate  U 
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ackle  certain  problems  of  a  politico-military 
:haracter,  the  solutions  of  which  are,  however, 
:onsidered  as  indispensable  by  the  French  Mili- 
ary Delegation.  Indeed,  on  their  solution  rests 
ill  hope  of  the  effectiveness  of  Armed  Forces  to  be 
•aised  by  implementing  the  General  Principles 
vhich  are  the  subject  of  this  Report.  It  follows 
hat  the  two  major  problems  of  determining  the 
iggressor  and  the  setting  in  motion  of  measures, 
aken  in  pursuance  of  Articles  41  and  42  of  the 
Charter,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  Mili- 
ary Delegation,  be  solved  before  any  action  by 
he  Armed  Forces  made  available  to  the  Security 
Council  can  be  contemplated. 

From  a  purely  military  viewpoint,  the  factor  of 
peed  in  the  setting  in  motion  of  these  measures  is 
mperative  for  the  success  of  the  action  under- 
aken.  The  chances  of  successful  intervention  will 
>e  relatively  all  the  greater  in  that  the  comparable 
trength  of  the  Forces  weighs  more  heavily  in 
ravor  of  the  United  Nations.  Therefore,  the 
French  Military  Delegation  considers  that  it  is  of 
>aramount  importance  that  action  by  the  Security 
Council  should  be  swift  and  energetic,  and  with 
his  object  in  view : 

1.  The  determination  of  the  aggressor  must  be 
lecided  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Economic  and  political  actions  envisaged  in 
Articles  40  and  41  of  the  Charter  must  be  so  com- 
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bined  as  to  prepare  and  support  the  military  inter- 
vention which  might  ensue. 

3.  The  plans  drawn  up  by  the  Security  Council 
for  the  employment  of  the  Armed  Forces  must 
provide  for  the  immediate  enforcement  of  meas- 
ures envisaged  in  Article  42  of  the  Charter  and 
may  thus  prevent  any  aggression. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  French  Military  Delega- 
tion only  under  these  conditions  will  it  be  possible 
for  the  Security  Council  to  take  really  effective 
measures  which  will  enable  it  to  maintain  or  re- 
store international  peace  and  security. 

Furthermore,  the  French  Military  Delegation 
notes  that  one  of  the  important  problems  which 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  did  not  consider 
came  within  its  province  is  the  financial  problem 
raised  as  to  the  manner  of  settling  the  expenses  de- 
volving on  Member  Nations  in  carrying  out  the 
directives  of  the  Security  Council.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  by  the  Security  Council  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  bearing  on  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  which  each  Nation  will  agree  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Security  Council. 

The  solutions  of  the  problems  aforementioned, 
should,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  French  Military 
Delegation,  be  undertaken  immediately  in  order 
that  the  negotiation  of  Special  Agreements  en- 
visaged in  Article  43  of  the  Charter  be  commenced. 
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Part  I.  The  United  Nations  Commission  of  Investigation 

Concerning  Greek   Frontier  Incidents: 
History  and  Organization 


j  Harry  N.  Howard * 

le  Security  Council  and 
■eek  Frontier  Incidents 

The  problem  of  Greece 
me  before  the  Security 
•uncil  for  the  third  time 
December  3, 1946,  when 
3  Delegate  of  Greece, 
der  articles  34  and  35 
)  of  the  Charter  of  the 
lited  Nations,  requested 
it  the  Security  Council 
re  early  consideration  to 
situation  which,  it  was 
irged,  was  leading  to 
ction  between  Greece 
d  its   northern   neigh- 

rs,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  first 
eek  case,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  come  before  the 
lurity  Council  as  a  result  of  a  letter  of  the  Kep- 
entative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  January  21,  1946, 
ier  article  35  of  the  Charter,  charging  that  the 
'.sence  of  British  troops  in  Greece  was  a  threat 
international  peace  and  security.  There  was  no 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Security  Council  to 
•ee  with  the  Soviet  thesis,  however,  and  the 
jrge  was  not  sustained.2  The  second  case  was 
I'Ught  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
a  cable  from  the  Ukrainian  Minister  of  Foreign 
jairs  on  August  24,  1946,  under  article  34  of  the 
jirter  of  the  United  Nations,  charging  that  the 
|icy  of  the  Greek  Government  had  produced  a 
jiation  in  the  Balkans  endangering  international 
ice  and  security.  This  question  was  discussed 
jusf  10,  7947 


On  July  29,  19!ft,  the  Representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Security  Council  vetoed  a  draft  resolution  offered  by 
the  United  States  Representative  as  a  solution  of  the  disturbed  situation 
on  the  northern  Greek  frontiers.  This  resolution,  which  was  supported 
by  the  representatives  of  nine  members  of  the  Security  Council,  was 
based  on  conclusions  supported  by  eight  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents  and 
on  proposals  made  by  nine  members  of  that  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion spent  some  five  months  in  making  on-the-spot  investigations,  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  other  evidence,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  its  report  to  the  Security  Council.  The  report  was  signed  in  Geneva 
on  May  28,  1947.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
Bulletin  is  herewith  printing  the  first  of  three  articles  dealing  with 
the  work  of  the  Commission.  These  articles  will  cover  the  history  and 
organization  of  the  Commission,  the  survey  of  the  evidence,  conclusions, 
and  proposals  of  the  Commission,  and  the  consideration  of  the  report 
and  recommendations  by  the  Security  Council. 


between  August  28  and  September  20,  1946,  and 

once  more  the  Security  Council  declined  to  accept 

the  thesis  presented  by  the  Soviet  Kepresentative.3 

In  its  communication  of  December  3,  1946,  the 

1  Dr.  Howard  served  as  an  adviser  on  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  the  Commission  throughout  the  period  of  its  work. 

2  The  Security  Council  considered  this  matter  at  its 
Sixth  (Feb.  1,  1946),  Seventh  (Feb.  4,  1946),  Eighth  (Feb. 
5,  1946),  and  Tenth  (Feb.  6,  1946)  Sessions.  See  United 
Nations,  Journal  of  the  Security  Council,  no.  2,  p.  14; 
no.  7,  pp.  87-102;  no.  8,  pp.  101-137,  137-138;  no.  10,  pp.' 
172-178. 

3  See  United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Official  Records 
First  Year,  Second  Series:  no.  4,  pp.  33-39;  no.  5,  pp 
145-149 ;  no.  5,  Supplement,  Annex  8,  S/137,  pp.  150-151 
no.  6,  p.  153 ;  no.  6,  pp.  153-156, 157-171 ;  no.  7,  pp.  173-197 
no.  8,  pp.  200-212 ;  no.  9,  pp.  214-256 ;  no.  10,  pp.  200-281 
no.  11,  pp.  284-297  ;  no.  12,  pp.  300-321 ;  no.  13,  pp.  324-341 , 
no.  14,  pp.  344-364 ;  no.  15,  pp.  365-392 ;  no.  16,  pp.  393-422! 
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Greek  Government  requested  that  the  Security 
Council  give  early  consideration  to  a  situation 
which,  it  was  charged,  was  leading  to  friction  be- 
tween Greece,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  northern 
neighbors,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  on 
the  other.  It  was  charged  that  the  guerrilla 
movement  in  Greece  was  receiving  support  from 
the  three  northern  neighbors  of  Greece,  that 
groups  of  men  were  trained  for  guerrilla  activi- 
ties within  Greece,  and  that  foreign  assistance  had 
been  given  to  the  guerrillas.  A  detailed  memo- 
randum was  submitted  to  the  Security  Council  in 
support  of  the  Greek  request  for  an  early  con- 
sideration of  the  problem.4 

The  Security  Council  discussed  the  Greek  com- 
plaint during  sessions  from  December  10  to  De- 
cember 19,  1946,  representatives  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  being  invited  to 
participate  in  the  discussions,  without  the  right 
to  vote.5  Since  they  were  not  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  participation  of  Albania  and 
Bulgaria  was  conditioned  on  their  acceptance  in 
advance,  for  the  purposes  of  the  case,  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  pacific  settlement  provided  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  (ch.  VI).  These  obliga- 
tions were  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  Al- 
bania and  Bulgaria  on  December  17,  1946.6  Dur- 
ing the  Eighty-fifth  Session  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  Greek  and  Yugoslav  Kepresentatives  made 
additional  charges  and  countercharges  as  to  the 
situation  on  the  northern  Greek  frontiers.  Her- 
schel  Johnson,  the  Kepresentative  of  the  United 
States,  proposed  that  the  Security  Council,  with- 
out passing  any  judgment,  establish  a  commission 

4  S/203. 

B  See  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  First  Year,  Sec- 
ond Series :  no.  24,  pp.  529-559 ;  no.  25,  pp.  563-583 ;  no.  26, 
pp.  588-613;  no.  27,  pp.  615-636;  and  S/PV/86,  pp.  1-81, 
and  S/PV/87. 

6S/Press/160  and  S/Press/161. 

7  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  no.  27,  pp.  630-631. 

8  For  discussion  of  amendments  see  S/PV/S7:  (1) 
Polish  amendment  on  description  of  area  covered,  pp. 
61-88;  (2)  Mexican  and  French  amendments  on  compo- 
sition'of  Commission,  pp.  91-106;  (3)  Polish  and  Soviet 
amendments  on  area  subject  to  investigation,  pp.  111- 
127;  (4)  Soviet  amendment  on  limitation  of  staffs  of 
delegations,  pp.  128-130,  131-132;  (5)  Polish  amendment 
on  participation  of  representatives  of  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  and  Bulgaria  in  Commission's  work,  pp.  137-151 ; 
(6)  United  Kingdom  amendment  inviting  Commission  to 
make  proposals  for  preventing  repetition  of  disturbances, 
pp.  152-165. 

9  S/AC.4/5. 
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to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  alleged  border  violij 
tions,  with  authority  to  conduct  on-the-spot  inve: 
tigations  in  such  areas  of  the  four  countries  coi 
cerned  as  the  commission  might  deem  necessar 
and  to  report  the  results  to  the  Security  Council 
This  draft  resolution,  which  was  modified  V 
amendments  presented  by  the  Kepresentatives  < 
Mexico,  Poland,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  w<< 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Security  Council  c 
December  19, 1946.8 

The  Resolution  of  December  19,  1946: 
The  Commission 

Under  the  resolution  of  December  19, 1946,9  tl 
Security  Council,  acting  under  article  34  of  tl 
Charter,  decided  to  establish  "a  Commission  ( 
Investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating  to  tl 
alleged  border  violations  along  the  frontier  b 
tween  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Albania,  Bu, 
garia  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other".  The  Con 
mission  was  to  be  composed  of  a  representatb 
of  each  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Counc 
as  constituted  in  1947,  was  to  proceed  to  the  art 
not  later  than  January  15, 1947,  and  was  to  subro 
a  report  to  the  Security  Council  at  the  earlie 
date  possible.    The  Commission  was  empowered' 

"to  conduct  its  investigation  in  northern  Gree; 
and  in  such  places  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  as  the  Cor 
mission  considers  should  be  included  in  its  i: 
vestigation  in  order  to  elucidate  the  causes  ar 
nature  of  the  above-mentioned  border  violatioi 
and  disturbances." 

The  Commission  was  also  to  have  authority  " 
call  upon  the  Governments,  officials  and  nationa 
of  those  countries,  as  well  as  such  other  sourc 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary,  for  inform 
tion  relevant  to  its  investigation."  The  Seer 
tary-General  was  to  communicate  with  the  appr 
priate  authorities  of  the  countries  concerned  " 
order  to  facilitate  the  Commission's  investigati< 
in  those  countries." 

Each  representative  on  the  Commission  w 
entitled  to  select  the  necessary  personnel  to  assi 
him,  and  the  Secretary-General  was  to  provi 
such  staff  and  assistance  to  the  Commission  as 
might  deem  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  ) 
tasks.  Moreover,  the  Governments  of  Albam 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  were  invited  " 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  a  liais< 
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ipacity".  The  Commission  was  also  invited  "to 
lake  any  proposals  that  it  may  deem  wise  for 
rerting  a  repetition  of  border  violations  and 
isturbances  in  these  areas." 

lie  Organization  of  the  Commission 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of 
'ecember  19,  1946,  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
ations  began  its  preparations  for  operations  and 
ansport  of  the  Commission,  and  the  11  members 
P  the  Security  Council  appointed  their  repre- 
ntatives  on  the  Commission.  The  following 
^legates  were  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Dmmission : 10 
ustralia:  John   D.   L.    Hood,   External   Affairs   Officer, 

London 
Jlgium:  Lt.    Gen. 

Attache^  Paris 
•azil:  Antonio  Mendes  Vianna, 

zilian  Embassy,  Madrid 
lina:  Wunsz  King,  Ambassador  to  Belgium 
>lomMa:  Francisco  Urrutia,  Minister  to  Belgium 
■ance:  Georges  Daux,  professor  of  history,  University 

of  Paris 
>land:  Jerzy  Putrament,  Minister  to  Switzerland 
'Ha:  Ihsan  el-Sherif,  Minister  to  Turkey 
S.8.R.:  A.  A.  Lavrischev,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Moscow 
itted  Kingdom:  R.  T.  Windle,  Chief  National  Agent  of 

the  British  Labor  Party 
died  States:  Mark  Foster  Ethridge,  publisher  and  edi- 
tor, Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Louisville  Times  " 

ie  following  liaison  representatives  were   ap- 

•inted  to  serve  with  the  Commission : 

bania:  Col.  Nesti  Kerenxhi 

Igaria:  George  Kulishev,  former  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs 
eece:  Alexander  Kyrou,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
goslavia:  Josip  Djerdja,  Minister  to  Albania 

The  secretariat  of  the  Commission,  which  to- 
led  some  27  persons,  was  headed  by  Col.  A. 
>scher  Lund,  in  the  capacity  of  principal  secre- 
ry,  together  with  a  deputy  principal  secretary 
d  three  assistant  secretaries.  Press  relations 
lire  handled  through  the  press  officer  of  the 
:retariat.  There  were  also  an  official  photog- 
pher  and  a  cinematographer  and  administrative 
cers,  interpreters,  secretaries,  verbatim  report- 
i,  and  stenographers.  Additional  interpreters 
•  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Greek,  Macedonian, 
jd  Serbian  languages  were  employed  by  the 
Jretariat  in  Greece.13  In  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
ligoslavia,  however,  interpreters  in  these  lan- 
|ages  were  supplied  by  the  respective  govern- 
jints — not  always  with  fortunate  results. 
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Methods  of  Procedure  in  the  Commission 

Colonel  Lund,  as  principal  secretary,  presided 
over  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  in 
Athens  on  January  30,1*  since  the  question  of  the 
chairmanship  was  not  decided  before  the  next  day. 
At  the  second  meeting  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  rotation  in  the  chairmanship,  in 
alphabetical  order  in  English,  each  chairman  to 
hold  office  for  one  week.  In  traveling,  however, 
the  chairman  retained  his  office  until  the  first  meet- 
ing at  the  new  base  of  the  Commission.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  chairman,  if  he  chose,  could 
designate  another  member  of  his  delegation  to 
serve  as  his  country's  representative  during  his 
term  as  chairman. 

The  Commission  developed  its  own  "common 
law"  rules  of  procedure,  having  decided  early  in 
its  work  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  written 
rules  and  that  none  should  be  used  as  long  as  the 
Commission  was  able  to  work  efficiently  without 
them.  None  were,  in  fact,  used  during  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission  it  was  agreed  that  French  and  Eng- 
lish should  be  the  working  languages,  although 
any  delegate  was  free  to  speak  in  any  of  the 
official  languages  of  the  United  Nations.  During 
the  presentation  of  declarations  by  the  Albanian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav  liaison  representatives, 
and  by  various  individuals  and  nongovernmental 
bodies  who  spoke  in  French,  however,  transla- 
tions into  English  were  waived  for  the  purpose 


10  For  complete  list  of  Commission  see  United  Nations, 
Security  Council,  Report  by  the  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents  to  the  Security 
Council.     S/360,  annex  I,  vol.  II,  pp.  255-258. 

"  General  Anor  Teixeira  dos  Santos,  who  had  been  named 
originally  as  the  Delegate  of  Brazil,  was  unable  to  serve 
because  of  illness. 

12  Aside  from  Mr.  Ethridge,  members  of  the  American 
Delegation  were:  Norbert  L.  Anschuetz,  Harding  Ban- 
croft, Cyril  E.  Black,  Harry  N.  Howard,  Lt.  Col.  A.  C. 
Miller,  Arthur  W.  Parsons,  Lt.  Col.  G.  Yatsevitch  (Mar. 
20-Apr.  5,  1947),  E.  Donald  Bell,  and  George  Irminger. 
Colonel  Miller  and  Mr.  Parsons  also  served  as  members 
of  the  Subsidiary  Group. 

13  See  S/AC.4/SR/9,  p.  5.  At  the  Ninth  Meeting  on 
Feb.  5  it  was  agreed  that  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
Nations  should  be  administered  to  interpreters  in  the 
Balkan  languages,  but  this  practice  was  not  always 
rigorously  followed. 

"  S/AC.4/SR/1,  pp.  1  ff.,  and  S/AC.4/SR/2,  pp.  1-8. 
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of  saving  time,  since  written  statements  in  Eng- 
lish had  been  prepared  and  were  circulated  to  the 
delegations.  The  Commission  took  no  formal 
votes,  and  there  was  a  rule  neither  of  unanimity 
nor  of  majority  in  the  formal  sense  of  the  term. 
Nevertheless,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  in 
summing  up  the  views  on  controversial  points, 
found  it  very  useful  at  times  to  ask  the  views  of 
all  delegates  in  order  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  Commission  as  a  whole.15  During  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Subsidiary  Group  in  Salonika,  however,  the 
Commission  actually  voted  in  all  but  name.16 
Other  procedures  were  usages  developed  on  the 
practices  of  the  Security  Council.  The  agenda 
of  any  meeting,  prepared  by  the  secretariat  in 
consultation  with  the  chairman,  constituted  the 
first  item  of  business.  Each  member,  however, 
had  the  right  to  place  any  item  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Commission  on  the  provisional  agenda 
of  any  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

The  problem  of  publicity  of  meetings  consti- 
tuted no  real  problem,  since  there  was  general 
agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  holding  open 
meetings,  unless  the  Commission  decided  other- 
wise.17 The  Commission  held  private  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  procedure, 
at  the  close  of  which  statements  were  issued  by  the 
press  officer  of  the  secretariat.  On  behalf  of  the 
secretariat,  too,  the  press  officer  communicated  a 
press  summary  concerning  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Lake  Success.  In  view  of  the  contro- 
versial character  of  some  of  the  communiques, 
however,  and  as  a  result  of  a  decision  reached  by 
the  Commission  in  Geneva,  press  communiques 
were  issued  only  after  being  approved  by  the 


u  S/AC.4/SR/3,  p.  5. 

16  See  the  discussion  in  S/AC.4/SR/80,  p.  6. 

"  S/AC.4/SR/2,  pp.  3-4.  See  also  S/AC.4/SR/9,  p.  5 ; 
S/AC.4/SR/17,  pp.  1-2 ;  S/AC.4/SR/19,  p.  1 ;  S/AC.4/SR/ 
49,  p.  2.    Press  releases  may  be  found  in  S/AC.4/Press/l  ff. 

"This  was  decided  on  Apr.  18,  1947,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  the  report  by  the  Commission. 
S/AC.4/SR/76A,  p.  3. 

"  S/AC.4/SR/2,  pp.  5-6;  S/AC.4/SR/9,  pp.  7-9; 
S/AO.4/PV/10 ;  S/AC.4/SR/11,  pp.  1-3.  For  the  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  liaison  representatives  in  the  Security 
Council,  see  S/PV/87,  pp.  137-161. 

20  For  a  guide  to  the  opening  statements  of  the  liaison 
representatives  see  S/3G0,  vol.  I,  p.  17.  For  the  detailed 
comments  of  the  liaison  representatives  on  the  report  see 
ibid.,  annexes  VI-IX,  vols.  II-III. 
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chairman  of  the  Commission  or  of  the  Draftin 
Committees  of  the  Commission.18 

The  exact  relationship  of  the  liaison  represents 

tives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Yugosk 

via  to  the  Commission  was  considered  at  the  se( 

ond  meeting  on  January  14,  1947 ,19  when  it  we 

decided,  pursuant  to  the  Security  Council's  resoli 

tion  of  December  19,  1946,  that  these  represent* 

tives  should  attend  all  public  meetings  and  I 

invited  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Con 

mission.     On  February  5  it  was  agreed  that  1 

liaison   representatives  could  participate  in  tl 

discussions  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Albania] 

Bulgarian,  Greek,  and  Yugoslav  representative 

participated    in    the    discussions    of    the    Gree 

complaint  in  the  Security  Council.    Actually,  tl 

Commission  permitted  full  participation  of  I 

liaison  representatives  in  its  open  meetings.    The 

questioned  witnesses,  made  statements  on  pract' 

cally  all  questions,  and  offered  arguments  wit 

respect  to  problems  which  were  before  the  Coil 

mission  for  decision.     Both  in  the  Commissic 

itself  and  in  its  investigating  teams,  howeve 

members  of  the  Commission  took  precedence  ov( 

liaison  representatives  in  the  examination  of  wi 

nesses.    On  invitation  of  the  Commission,  whej 

ever  their   presence   was   thought  necessary  ( 

desirable,  liaison  representatives  attended  priva. 

meetings  of  the  Commission.    Liaison  represent: 

tives  submitted  a  very  heavy  documentation  I 

the  Commission  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  the: 

and  at  the  Commission's  request  made  suggestioi 

and  proposals  as  to  methods  of  investigation,  wi 

nesses  and  statements  to  be  heard,  and  places  I 

visit.    Although  there  were  frequent  complain 

on  the  part  of  the  liaison  representatives  of  A 

bania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia— and  especial 

the  last— that  they  had  been  given  little  oppo 

tunity  to  be  heard  as  to  various  matters,  it  is  not 

worthy  that  the  opening  statements  of  these  re; 

resentatives  before  the  Commission  in  Februai 

1947  exhausted  some  220  pages  of  the  verbati 

reports,  while  some  360  pages  of  the  report  of  tl 

Commission  contain  their  oral  and  written  cor 

ments  on  the  report  itself.20 

Organs  of  the  Commission 

In  order  to  carry  on  its  work  as  efficiently  as  po 
sible,  the  Commission  set  up  a  number  of  subsi 
iary  organs  such  as  (1)  the  Committee  of  Expert 
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'2)  Investigating  Teams;  (3)  Drafting  Commit- 
ees;  and  (4)  the  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Com- 
nission.21 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Representative  of 
he  U.S.S.R.  to  the  establishment  of  a  planning 
ommittee,  a  Committee  of  Experts  was  established 
,s  a  result  of  discussions  on  February  1-3,  1947.22 
Che  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  felt,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
rork  of  the  Commission,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
lave  a  body  which  could  make  recommendations 
s  to  planning  the  work  of  the  Commission,  exami- 
Lation  of  the  hundreds  of  communications  sub- 
litted  to  the  Commission,  and  selection  and  sched- 
ling  of  witnesses  to  be  heard.    In  view  of  the 
ioviet  opposition,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Commit- 
se  of  Experts  could  not  be  a  "steering  committee" 
nd  that  it  could  deal  only  with  matters  specifi- 
ally  referred  to  it  by  the  Commission.    During  its 
,rst  phase  the  Committee  of  Experts  was  com- 
osed  of  members  of  the  Delegations  of  Colombia, 
'oland,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
ocialist  Republics,   and  the  United   States   cf 
onerica.    Meetings  were  informal  and  recommen- 
ations  were  referred  to  the  Commission  for  its 
Dnsideration  and  decision.23 
In  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
on  in  Salonika,  the  Committee  of  Experts  was 
iorganized,  on  February  25,  and  henceforth  was 
>mposed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  delegations  then 
tting  on  the  Committee  of  Experts,  together 
ith  the  current  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
n  March  4  it  was  agreed  that  the  Delegate  of 
ranee  would  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
f  Experts.24    The  reconstituted  Committee  func- 
oned  effectively  and  held  numerous  meetings  for 
ie  purpose  of  planning  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
on,  the  details  being  worked  out  by  the  sub- 
•mmittee,  which  was  composed  of  deputies  of  the 
hief  Delegates   of   the   United   Kingdom,   the 
.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  and  France,  with  a 
'puty  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  serv- 
g  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.     The  sub- 
>mmittee  planned  and  scheduled  the  hearing  of 
itnesses  and  made  out  programs  and  itineraries 
T  field  investigations  of  the  Commission  and 
vestigating  teams.     It  worked  in  close  collabo- 
tion  with  the  four  liaison  representatives  and 
iade  its  recommendations  to  the  Commission 
;'ter  carefully  examining  their  proposals.     On 
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approval  of  the  Committee  of  Experts,  these 
recommendations  were  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  its  consideration  and  decision.25  There 
was  some  feeling,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  nonpermanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  that  the  Committee  of  Experts 
was  preempting  the  authority  of  the  Commission. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Delegate  of  Australia, 
at  the  seventy- fourth  meeting  of  the  Commission 
in  Geneva,  it  was  agreed  on  April  12  that  the 
Committee  of  Experts,  having  completed  its 
work,  should  be  dissolved.26 

In  order  to  cover  as  wide  an  area  as  possible,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  Commission  would 
find  it  necessary  to  send  out  field  investigating 
teams  which  could  operate  while  the  Commission 
itself  was  hold  meetings  in  Athens,  Salonika, 
Sofia,  and  Belgrade.  These  teams,  the  member- 
ship of  which  varied  in  number  and  composition, 
consisted  of  members  of  the  delegations  to  the 
Commission,  liaison  representatives,  and  the  staff 
from  the  secretariat.  While  the  first  team  was 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a  member  of  the 
secretariat,  William  Shearer,  all  other  teams  had 
as  chairman  a  Chief  Delegate.  In  a  general  way 
the  itineraries  of  the  teams  and  the  types  of  wit- 
nesses to  be  heard  were  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  all,  there  were  seven  field  investigat- 
ing teams,  which  made  a  total  of  some  thirty-three 
field  investigations  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  the  islands  of  Syros  and  Ikaria  to 
Bulkes  and  Skoplje,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Greek 
frontiers  with  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia. 


"  The  work  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  will  be  treated  sep- 
arately (see  p.  287),  since  it  was  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Commission,  properly  speaking. 

22  S/AC.4/SR/4,  pp.  1-7 ;  S/AC.4/SR/5,  pp.  1-2. 

23  For  a  record  of  recommendations  and  decisions  see : 
S/AC.4/SR/8,  pp.  1-6 ;  S/AC.4/SR/14,  pp.  2-5 ;  S/AC.4/19, 
pp.  1-6;  S/AC.4/SR/25,  pp.  7-8;  S/AC.4/26,  pp.  1-6. 

24  S/AC.4/33A,  p.  2 ;  S/AC.4/SR/43,  pp.  1-3. 

28  The  suggestions  of  the  liaison  representatives  were 
made  both  in  their  initial  statements  and  in  later  com- 
munications. See,  for  example,  S/AC.4/65,  67  (rev.  1-3), 
68,  69,  70,  73,  76,  78,  85,  89,  95,  99,  103,  111.  Many 
requests  for  hearings  were  received  from  private  organi- 
zations and  individuals.  The  Subcommittee  of  Experts 
was  also  authorized  to  carry  out  an  interrogation  of 
witnesses  in  one  instance.  See  S/AC.4/SC/1/1 ;  S/AC.4/ 
W/3. 

26  S/AC.4/SR/74,  pp.  1-3. 
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Proposals  for  these  field  investigations  were  made 
as  follows : 2T 

Albania 3 

Bulgaria 1 

Greece 12 

Yugoslavia 9 

U.S.S.R 2 

Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia        1 

Albania,   Bulgaria   and  Yugoslavia 1 

Albania  and  Greece 1 

Greece  and  Yugoslavia 1 

Commission,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia 1 

Commission,  Albania  and  Greece 1 

On  March  21, 1947,  the  Commission,  which  was 
then  preparing  to  leave  Salonika  for  Sofia,  Bel- 
grade, and  ultimately  Geneva,  where  the  report 
was  to  be  prepared,  established  two  drafting  com- 
mittees to  prepare  its  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.28 The  first  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Delegate  of  China,  Wunsz  King,  prepared 
part  I  of  the  report.  The  second  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Delegate  of  Colombia, 
Francisco  Urrutia,  prepared  parts  II  and  III. 
Except  for  such  cases  when  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sult the  liaison  representatives,  meetings  of  the 
two  drafting  committees  were  held  in  private. 
Liaison  representatives,  however,  submitted  their 
comments  on  the  drafts  of  the  report,  both  in  writ- 

"For  tbe  complete  table  of  field  investigations  see 
S/360,  annex  V,  vol.  II,  pp.  305-308.  For  the  composition 
of  the  various  teams  see  S/360,  annex  II,  vol.  II,  pp.  259-272. 
While  the  Yugoslav  Representative  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, reiterating  oft-repeated  insinuations  that  the  Com- 
mission had  made  no  investigations  of  frontier  incidents 
proposed  by  the  Yugoslav  liaison  representative  on  the 
Commission,  it  is  noteworthy  that  when  Team  1A  sought 
to  make  an  investigation  at  the  Yugoslav  village  of 
Dragos  on  Mar.  12, 1947,  Yugoslav  authorities  refused  per- 
mission. This  attitude  was  consonant  with  that  adopted 
when  the  Subsidiary  Group  sought  permission  to  make 
on-the-spot  investigations  on  Yugoslav  soil.  See  for 
example  Dr.  Vilfan's  statement  of  July  1,  1947,  in  the 
Security  Council.  Mr.  Djerdja,  the  Yugoslav  liaison 
representative,  repeatedly  stressed  that  it  was  the  internal 
situation  in  Greece  which  required  investigation.  See 
S/AC.4/PV/20,  pp.  15-16 ;  S/PV/150,  pp.  21-60. 

28  S/AC.4/SR/58,  pp.  1-3. 

20  S/AC.4/SR/74,  pp.  3-9;  S/AC.4/SR/75,  pp.  1-10; 
S/AC.4/SR/82,  pp.  1-6;  S/AC.4/SR/76,  pp.  1-17;  S/AC.4/ 
SR/82,  pp.  1-6. 

80  S/AC.4/SR/75,  pp.  1-10 ;  S/AC.4/SR/82,  pp.  1-6. 

81  The  Soviet  Delegate  preferred  to  make  Athens  the 
center  for  the  entire  work  of  the  Commission  and  was 
opposed  to  moving  to  Salonika. 

42  For  details  see  S/360,  annex  V,  vol.  II,  pp.  305-308. 
"  S/AC.4/241,  pp.  1-3. 
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ing  and  orally  in  the  Commission  in  public  meet 
ing,  following  which  the  Commission  held  privat 
meetings  for  the  consideration  of  their  observa 
tions  concerning  the  report.29  The  Delegates  6 
Australia,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdoi 
were  opposed  to  any  publication  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  report  or  their  discussion  with  the  liaiso 
representatives  before  the  submission  of  the  repoi 
to  the  Security  Council.  The  Delegate  of  tb 
Soviet  Union  insisted  on  full  discussion.  The  De: 
egate  of  the  United  States  favored  full  discussio 
on  the  ground  that  the  press  was  more  likely  t 
be  erroneously  informed  if  the  meetings  wei 
private.30 

Methods  of  Operation  of  the  Commission 

The  Commission  arrived  in  Athens  on  Januar 
29, 1947,  all  but  the  Soviet  and  Syrian  Delegation! 
having  been  transported  across  the  Mediterranea 
Sea  from  Toulon  to  Athens  on  the  French  cruise 
Georges  Leygues.  Thirty-two  meetings  were  hel 
in  Athens  between  January  30  and  February  1* 
1947.31  The  second  principal  base  of  the  Coni 
mission  in  Greece  was  established  in  Salonik? 
where  some  twenty-nine  meetings  were  held  be 
tween  February  25  and  March  22,  1947,  in  tb 
conference  room  of  the  Salonika  Chamber  o 
Commerce.  The  Commission  undertook  a  numbt 
of  field  trips  out  of  Salonika,  during  the  perio 
of  March  15-19,  for  the  purpose  of  on-the-spot  ir 
vestigations.32  On  March  15  the  Commission  wer 
to  the  Mouries  region  of  the  Greek- Yugoslav  f  ror 
tier  to  study  the  Sourmena  incident  (Sept.  2( 
1946-Jan.  13, 1947) .  On  March  16  the  Commissio 
went  by  train  to  Dorian,  entering  Yugoslavia  an 
Bulgaria,  and  examined  witnesses  at  Strumits 
and  Petrich.  On  March  18,  members  of  the  Com 
mission  went  to  Axioupolis  and  Skra  to  study  th 
first  phase  of  the  Skra  incident  (Nov.  13,  1946) 
The  Commission  went  to  Idhomeni  and  Gevgel 
(Djevdjelija)  on  March  19  for  the  purpose  of  ir 
vestigating  the  Idhomeni  incident  (July  2-5 
1946). 33 

The  Commission  left  Salonika  on  March  24-2 
for  Sofia,  where  it  held  six  meetings  from  Mare 
26  to  March  28.  It  held  seven  meetings  in  Bel 
grade  between  March  30  and  April  2.  Witnesse 
were  examined  in  both  these  cities,  while  fieL 
investigations  were  made  at  Bulkes  and  Skopljf 
Yugoslavia,  by  teams  of  the  Commission. 

Because  of  the  feeling  of  the  overwhehnin 
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najority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  that 
he  report  to  the  Security  Council  should  be 
yritten  in  a  quiet  atmosphere,  removed  from  the 
cene  of  its  investigations,  it  was  decided  to  pre- 
pare the  report  in  Geneva.  The  first  meeting  was 
ield  on  April  7,  1947,  and  the  European  phase  of 
he  work  of  the  Commission  came  to  an  end  on 
lay  23  with  the  signing  of  the  report  to  the  Se- 
urity  Council.34 

On  May  12,  1947,  the  Security  Council,  follow- 
ng  a  telegraphic  communication  from  the  Com- 
lission  on  May  6,  invited  the  Commission  to  come 
o  New  York  as  a  body,  to  be  present  during  the 
Security  Council's  consideration  of  the  report  to 
he  Security  Council.35  The  Commission  held 
our  meetings  in  New  York  and  Lake  Success,  on 
"une  18  and  25  and  July  3  and  23,  1947,  largely 
or  the  purpose  of  considering  reports  which  were 
hen  coming  in  from  the  Subsidiary  Group  and 
iving  instructions  to  that  body  relative  to  its  in- 
estigations  on  the  Greek  frontiers  with  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.36  It  is  interesting  to 
bserve  that,  while  both  the  Soviet  and  Polish 
delegates  on  the  Commission  attempted  to  argue 
lat  the  Commission  did  not  exist  as  an  entity  and 
ould  therefore  issue  no  instructions  at  all  to  the 
•ubsidiary  Group,  the  Soviet  and  Polish  Dele- 
ates  on  the  Subsidiary  Group  argued  that  that 
ody  could  make  no  investigation  without  specific 
istructions  from  the  Commission.37 

Meanwhile,  Francisco  Urrutia,  the  Delegate  of 
k)lombia  on  the  Commission,  had  been  desig 
ated  as  the  rapporteur  to  the  Security  Council 
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vidence  and  Witnesses 

During  the  course  of  its  work  in  Greece,  Bul- 
aria,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia,  the  Commission 
l^ceived  varying  types  of  evidence,  in  the  form  of 
irect  evidence  from  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
3re  the  Commission  or  from  its  investigating 
iiams  and  of  written  and  oral  statements  from  the 
aison  representatives  of  the  four  countries  con- 
?rned,  as  well  as  from  individuals  and  various 
ongovernmental  organizations.  The  Athens 
lhase  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  largely 
iHifined  to  the  hearing  of  the  basic,  opening  state- 
ments of  the  liaison  representatives,  which  con- 
iimed  about  16  meetings,  and  of  the  statements  of 
bngovernmental  organizations,  which  took  up 
jmr  meetings  of  the  Commission, 
i  Among  the  individuals  and  organizations  heard 
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were  the  EAM,  the  General  Confederation  of  La- 
bor of  Greece,  the  Socialist  Party,  the  Left  Liberal 
Party,  the  Pan-Hellenic  Federation  of  Democratic 
Federations,  the  Union  of  Victims  and  Hostages 
of  the  Civil  War  in  Greece  during  December  1944, 
the  Unified  Pan-Hellenic  Organization  of  Youth 
(EPON,  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the  EAM),  and 
the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Athens.  Of 
these,  only  two  spoke  in  favor  of  the  thesis  of 
the  Greek  liaison  representative. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  in  Salonika  con- 
sisted primarily  of  the  examination  of  witnesses 
presented  by  the  Greek  liaison  representative  and 
the  Commission.  In  its  meetings  in  Sofia  and 
Belgrade,  the  Commission  examined  witnesses 
presented  by  the  liaison  representatives  of  Bul- 
garia and  Yugoslavia,  respectively,  although  a  few 
witnesses  presented  by  the  Greek  liaison  repre- 
sentative were  also  heard  in  these  countries. 

In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  hearing  all  who 
desired  to  be  heard  or  of  examining  all  witnesses 
proposed  by  the  liaison  representatives,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  selection  of  witnesses  be  made. 
The  secretariat  interviewed  many  individuals  and 
examined  correspondence  in  this  connection,  and 
the  Committee  of  Experts,  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  liaison  representatives,  planned  the  hear- 
ing of  witnesses.  A  few  guiding  principles  were 
adopted  as  to  these  hearings  and  interrogations.39 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission,  under  the 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  December 
19,  1946,  clearly  had  the  power  and  right  to  re- 
quest government  officials,  including  members  of 
cabinets,  to  appear  before  it,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice it  did  not  exercise  this  privilege.  Some 
members  were  fearful  of  establishing  the  prece- 
dent of  bringing  government  ministers  before  the 

34  Altogether  14  meetings  were  held  in  Geneva,  and  87 
meetings  were  held  in  Europe.  See  S/AC.4/SR/79,  pp. 
1-2. 

"See  S/AC.4/SR/84  (2),  pp.  1-4;  S/AC.4/348/Corr.  1 
(telegram)  ;  S/PV/133,  pp.  72-73  and  passim. 

s*  See  S/AC.4/SR/88,  89,  90,  91. 

87  S/AC.4/SR/89,  pp.  1-12;  S/388;  S/AC.4/SR/90,  pp. 
1-6.  On  June  13,  for  example,  in  respect  to  the  proposed 
investigation  of  the  Kouka  and  Beles  incidents,  Mr.  Kas- 
parov, the  Soviet  representative  on  the  Subsidiary  Group, 
said  that  "it  was  necessary  to  request  instructions  from 
the  parent  Commission  before  the  Sub-Commission  could 
proceed  to  investigate  these  alleged  incidents."  See 
S/AC.4/SG/SR/19,  p.  6. 

38  S/AC.4/SR/84  (2),  pp.  3-4. 

"  See  especially  S/360,  pp.  18-19 ;  S/AC.4/SR/9,  pp.  1-4. 
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Commission,  and  the  Soviet  Delegate  opposed 
calling  the  Yugoslav  General  Dapchevich  before 
the  Commission  while  it  was  in  Belgrade.40 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  while  the 
Commission  was  in  Athens  as  to  the  competence 
of  the  Commission  to  request  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  suspend  the  execution  of  death  sentences.41 
Humanitarian  aspects  of  the  problem  aside,  there 
were  complicated  legal  and  political  implications 
in  the  problem  and  a  clear  danger  of  the  exploita- 
tion  of  this  matter  for  propaganda   purposes. 
This  was  quite  obvious  to  most  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  on  February  6,  1947,  it  was  de- 
cided to  refer  the  problem  of  the  suspension  of 
executions  to  the  Security  Council  for  decision. 
A  cable  was  thereupon  sent  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  which  the  Commission  requested  that42 — 
"the  Security  Council  deal  with  this  matter  imme- 
diately and  inform  the  Commission  whether  the 
action  by  the  Commission  in  requesting  the  Greek 
Government  to  postpone  the  executions  to  be  car- 
ried out  for  political  offences  is  covered  by  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Security  Council  on  19  December  1946  which 
inter  alia  empowers  the  Commission  to  call  on 
any  national  who  may  assist  the  Commission  with 
information  relevant  to  its  inquiry.     The  Com- 
mission is  informing  the  Greek  Government  of 
its  reference  to  the  Security  Council  for  guidance 
on  the  action  and  procedure  adopted  hitherto." 

The  Security  Council  discussed  the  problem  on 

40  See  especially  the  discussion  at  the  sixty-ninth  and 
seventieth  meetings  of  the  Commission  in  Belgrade,  on 
Apr.  1,  1947,  S/AC.4/PV/69,  pp.  1-29;  S/AC.4/PV/70, 
pp.  1-10. 

41  S/AC.4/SR/8,  p.  2. 

42  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Second  Year,  No. 
10,  pp.  173-189.  For  text  of  Commission  cable,  see 
S/AC.4/Press/8,  Feb.  6,  1947. 

43  S/AC4/SR/10,  p.  2 ;  S/AC.4/SR/19,  p.  3. 

44  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Second  Year,  no. 
10,  pp.  173-189. 

45  The  writer  was  a  member  of  this  team  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  most  of  these  witnesses  had 
nothing  of  value  to  present  as  evidence  to  the  Commis- 
sion but  merely  wanted  to  relate  the  story  of  their  trials 
and  to  use  the  Commission  as  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal. 
For  verbatim  reports,  see  S/AC.4/SC7/PV/SR/1-7. 

40  For  this  file  see  S/AC.4/NC/1  ff. 

47  For  a  summary  statement  see  "The  United  Nations 
Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier 
Incidents,"  by  Harry  N.  Howard,  Bulletin  of  July  6, 
1947,  pp.  14-17. 
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February  9,  1947,  and  its  reply  was  read  to  flj 
Commission  on  February  ll.43  The  Securit; 
Council's  resolution  declared  that  the  Commis 
sion  was  not  empowered  with  authority  to  reques 
authorities  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  an< 
Yugoslavia  to  postpone  the  execution  of  any  per 
sons  unless  the  Commission  had  reason  to  believ 
that  the  examination  of  such  a  person  as  a  witnes 
would  assist  the  work  of  the  Commission,  am 
made  its  request  on  this  ground.44  On  the  basi 
of  the  resolution  of  February  10,  Team  C  intei 
rogated  some  14  condemned  persons  with  a  viei 
to  ascertaining  whether  they  had  evidence  of  valu 
to  present  to  the  Commission.45  Some  of  thes 
were  subsequently  heard  by  the  Commission  an 
some  by  teams. 

Communications  to  the  Commission 

The  Commission  also  received  many  commuri 
cations  from  delegates  on  the  Commission,  liaiso 
representatives,  private  individuals,  and  nongoi 
ernmental  organizations.  While  communicatior 
from  delegates  and  liaison  representatives  wel 
reproduced  and  circulated  to  members  of  tl 
Commission,  communications  from  other  source 
were  too  numerous  to  be  treated  in  this  manne 
The  secretariat  filed  these  communications  an 
circulated  lists  of  them  for  the  knowledge  and  u 
of  the  Commission.  These  files  were  availab 
to  all  delegations  desiring  to  make  use  of  them. 

Summary  of  the  Work  of  the  Commission  *' 

The  United  Nations  Commission  of  Investig 
tion  Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents,  whk 
altogether  consisted  of  some  150  persons,  spei 
almost  seven  months  of  work  in  hearing  stat 
ments  and  witnesses,  making  on-the-spot  field  i1 
vestigations,  surveying  the  evidence  presented 
it,  preparing  its  report,  and  assisting  the  Securii 
Council  in  its  own  consideration  of  the  problen 
involved  during  June,  July,  and  August  194 
All  told,  the  Commission  held  91  meetings,  inch' 
ing  61  in  Greece,  6  in  Bulgaria,  7  in  Belgrade,  ] 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  4  in  New  York.  Tl 
Athens  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  w 
largely  confined  to  the  problems  of  initial  orgar 
zation,  hearing  the  basic  statements  of  tl 
Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Greek,  and  Yugoslav  liais< 
representatives,  and  hearing  the  statements 
various  individuals  and  nongovernmental  orgar 
zations.     The  Salonika  phase  centered  about  t] 
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sxamination  of  witnesses,  and  Salonika  also  served 
is  a  base  from  which  the  Commission  sent  out 
ield  investigating  teams.  Sofia  and  Belgrade 
lerved  a  similar  purpose,  while  Geneva  became  the 
•enter  for  drafting  the  Commission's  report  to  the 
security  Council. 

Altogether,  the  Commission  and  its  seven  field 
nvestigating  teams  made  some  33  field  investiga- 
ions  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia.  Members  of  the  Commis- 
ion  and  its  teams  heard  a  total  of  270  witnesses 
ir  statements  during  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
ion.  Of  these,  238  were  actual  witnesses,  while 
ome  32  were  statements  made  before  the  Commis- 
ion  by  individuals  and  nongovernmental  bodies. 
)f  the  238  witnesses,  some  25  were  presented  by 
he  Albanian  liaison  representative,  34  by  the 
Bulgarian  liaison  representative,  76  by  the  Greek 
iaison  representative,  67  by  the  Yugoslav  liaison 
epresentative,  and  35  by  the  Commission  itself. 
►lore  than  3,000  communications  were  received  by 
he  Commission  from  various  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, the  largest  portion  of  which  came 
rom  the  EAM.48  All  told,  the  Commission  ac- 
umulated  some  20,000  pages  of  evidence  and  other 
aaterials.  The  report  of  the  Commission,  with  all 
ts  annexes,  consists  of  three  volumes  and  a  total 
>f  767  pages. 

'he  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Commission 

In  view  of  subsequent  events,  following  the  de- 
>arture  of  the  Commission  for  Geneva  for  the 
>urpose  of  preparing  its  report,  it  was  fortunate 
hat  a  Subsidiary  Group  was  sent  back  to  Salonika, 
lthough  it  proved  impossible  for  the  Commission 
tself  to  decide  as  to  the  matter,  in  view  of  the 
undamental  opposition  of  Mr.  Lavrischev,  the 
Soviet  Delegate  on  the  Commission,  to  the  idea  of 
saving  a  group  in  Greece.  On  March  21  and  23, 
ust  two  days  before  its  departure  from  Greece,49 
tie  Commission  discussed  the  problem  of  leaving  a 
border  team"  in  Greece  during  the  preparation  of 
;s  report  in  Geneva.  Proposed  by  the  Delegate 
f  the  United  Kingdom,  E.  T.  Windle,  and  sup- 
orted  by  the  Delegate  of  the  United  States,  Mark 
ithridge,  the  project  was  dropped  because  of 
Soviet  objections. 

'  However,  a  similar  proposal  was  presented  to 
he  Security  Council  by  the  Eepresentative  of  the 
Jnited  States  on  March  28, 1947,  and  on  April  18, 
947,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted:80 
iwgosf  10,  1947 


"Resolved:  That  pending  a  new  decision  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  Commission,  established  b} 
the  Eesolution  of  the  Council  on  19  December  1946, 
shall  maintain  in  the  area  concerned  a  subsidiary 
group  composed  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  to  continue  to  fulfill 
such  functions  as  the  Commission  may  subscribe 
in  accordance  with  its  terms  of  reference." 

The  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Commission  April  21,  25,  and  30  and 
May  5,  1947.51  On  April  30  the  Commission  es- 
tablished a  Subsidiary  Group,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Salonika,  composed  of  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  with  a 
staff  not  exceeding  one.52  The  Subsidiary  Group 
was  to  have  "authority  to  perform  its  functions  in 
Northern  Greece,  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia," as  it  may  decide  necessary  or  as  directed 
by  the  Commission  or  the  Security  Council.  Liai- 
son representatives  of  Greece,  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Yugoslavia  were  to  be  attached  to  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group  "to  assist  in  its  work,"  the  staff  of 
each  representative  being  limited  to  one  person. 
There  was  to  be  an  appropriate  secretariat.  Un- 
less subsequently  modified  either  by  the  Com- 
mission or  by  the  Security  Council,  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  were  those  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of 
December  19,  1946,  with  the  following  qualifica- 
tions : 

1.  It  was  to  investigate  such  incidents  as  might 
be  brought  to  its  attention  which  had  occurred 
since  March  22,  1947 ; 

2.  It  was  not  to  hear  evidence  which  had  been 
or  could  have  been  available  to  the  main  Com- 
mission ; 

3.  No  incident  was  to  be  investigated  nor  evi- 
dence heard  except  by  formal  decision  of  the 
Subsidiary  Group. 


48  For  a  bibliography  of  the  documents  presented  to  the 
Commission  see  S/3G0,  annex  IV,  vol.  II,  pp.  284-304. 

40  S/AC.4/SR/58,  pp.  3-9 ;  S/AC.4/SR/60,  pp.  1-3. 

80  S/AC.4/223.  For  Security  Council  discussion  see 
S/PV/123,  pp.  1-96;  S/PV/126,  pp.  1-96;  S/PV/128,  pp. 
1-78 ;  S/PV/129,  pp.  1-76 ;  S/PV/130,  pp.  1-76 ;  S/PV/131, 
pp.  1-70. 

61  S/AC.4/SR/77,  pp.  1-6;  S/AC.4/SR/78,  pp.  1-12; 
S/AC.4/SR/79,  pp.  1-10;  S/AC.4/SR/80,  pp.  1-10; 
S/AC.4/SR/81,  pp.  1-6;  S/AC.4/SR/84,  annex  I,  pp.  1-5; 
S/AC.4/SR/84-I,  pp.  1-13 ;  S/AC.4/SR/84-II,  pp.  1-11. 

62  S/AC.4/255. 
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Unless  otherwise  directed  the  Subsidiary  Group 
was  to  submit  its  reports  to  the  Commission. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Subsidiary  Group  was 
established  by  the  Security  Council  itself,  the 
liaison  representatives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  group  when  the  problem 
was  discussed  in  the  Commission  on  May  5.  The 
Yugoslav  and  Albanian  representatives  indicated 
that  their  Governments  would  neither  send  liaison 
representation  to  the  Subsidiary  Group  nor  co- 
operate in  the  matter  of  witnesses  or  of  facilitat- 
ing the  crossing  of  frontiers.  The  representa- 
tive of  Bulgaria  indicated  that  his  Government 
would  decide  as  to  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  each 
individual  case.  In  contrast,  the  representative  of 
Greece  declared  that  his  Government  would  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Subsidiary  Group.53  Mean- 
while, members  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  left 
Geneva  for  Salonika  on  May  6  and  10,  1947,  to 
begin  their  work. 

The  Commission  referred  the  problem  of  the 
refusal  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to 
offer  genuine  cooperation  to  the  Subsidiary  Group 
to  the  Security  Council,  which  considered  the 
question  on  May  12,  16,  20,  and  22,  1947.54  The 
representatives  of  these  countries  all  protested 
their  loyalty  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
but  indicated  their  belief  that  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  the  Subsidiary  Group  went  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  Commission,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  group  was  premature  and  useless, 
and  that  in  any  case  an  obligation  to  cooperate  with 
the  Security  Council  did  not  imply  an  obligation 
to  cooperate  with  a  subsidiary  organ  of  that  body 
in  all  its  functions.  There  were  also  suggestions 
that  a  violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  these 
countries  was  involved  in  the  establishment  of 


33  S/AC.4/PV/84-I,  pp.  2-3,  15-16;  S/AC.4/PV/84-II, 
pp.  2-11.  See  also  the  Albanian  (S/AC.4/252)  and  Yugo- 
slav (S/AC.4/253  letters  of  May  2,  and  the  Bulgarian  let- 
ters of  May  6,  1947  (S/AC.4/256). 

34  See  especially  the  statements  of  Mr.  Kosanovic  on 
May  16,  1947  (S/PV/134,  pp.  36-37),  Mr.  Krasovec  on 
May  22  (S/PV/136,  pp.  66-80),  Mr.  Kaleman  Ylli  on  May 
22  OS/PV/135,  pp.  230-245,  S/PV/137,  pp.  18-91),  and  Mr. 
Athanassov  on  May  22   (S/PV/135,  pp.  46-51). 

33  See  S/AC.4/SG/35/Rev.l ;  S/AC.4/278.  The  letter  of 
June  7,  1947,  was  not  reproduced  in  the  Security  Council's 
documentation. 

36  S/372. 

67  S/AC.4/279 ;  S/AC.4/291. 

38  S/AC.4/294 ;  S/445. 
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such  a  body.  Nevertheless,  all  stressed  that  noth 
ing  which  was  said  in  this  connection  was  to  w 
construed  as  a  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

The  Subsidiary  Group  actually  began  its  worl 
on  May  19  and  soon  thereafter  began  a  series  o' 
investigations,  involving  incidents  on  the  Greek 
Bulgarian  frontier  (Angistron  Lipa  and  Kapno 
topos,  April  1947),  the  Greek- Yugoslav  frontie: 
(Kouka-Beles  and  Beles-Prokhoma,  March- Apri 
and  July  1947)  and  the  Greek-Albanian  frontie: 
(Sarantoporos  Bania  and  Konitza,  May  and  Jul 
1947) .  Although  the  Bulgarian  representative  t< 
the  United  Nations  had  written  a  letter  on  June  7 
1947,  to  Mr.  Sobolev,  Assistant  Secretary-General 
indicating  a  desire  to  cooperate,  the  Bulgaria] 
Government  pursued  a  policy  of  delay  and  ob 
struction  with  respect  to  the  investigation  by  thj 
Subsidiary  Group  on  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frori 
tier.  In  a  report  concerning  the  matter,  the  Sub 
sidiary  Group  declared  that  the  Bulgarian  atti 
tude  was  "evidence  of  a  desire  to  obstruct  rathe 
than  to  cooperate  with  the  Subcommission  in  it 
investigation  of  the  Angistron  Lipa  and  Kapno 
topos  incidents."55 

Likewise,  the  Yugoslav  Government  refused  tj 
permit  an  on-the-spot  investigation  either  of  tK 
Kouka-Beles  incidents  of  March-April  1947  or  o 
the  Beles-Prokhoma  incidents  of  July  5-6,  1947 
This  refusal  was  made  despite  the  fact  that  oi 
June  6,  1947,  the  Yugoslav  ^Representative  on  th 
Security  Council  had  notified  the  Secretary-Gen 
eral  that  his  government  had  "decided  to  extern 
the  necessary  help  to  the  Subsidiary  Group"  in  it 
work,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Yugosla1 
Government  would  decide  in  each  case.56  In  botl 
instances,  the  Yugoslav  Government  indicate; 
that  it  had  made  its  own  investigations  which  ha< 
revealed  that  nothing  had  taken  place  in  the  are: 
on  the  dates  specified.57  It  is  also  worthy  of  not 
that  the  Yugoslav  Government  on  June  16  de 
manded  an  immediate  investigation  of  an  allege* 
Greek  violation  of  the  Yugoslav  frontier  on  Jun 
13,  although  it  chose  to  ignore  the  Subsidiar 
Group,  which  was  the  duly  designated  organ  o 
the  Security  Council  ready  to  make  such  ai 
investigation.68 

Finally,  the  Albanian  Government,  until  Jul; 
23,  simply  ignored  a  telegram  from  the  Subsidiar 
Group  dated  July  5,  asking  facilities  for  the  pur 
pose  of  an  on-the-spot  investigation  of  incident 
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in  the  Sarantoporos  Bania  area  on  May  19-20.58 
The  reply  of  July  23  indicated  that  an  Albanian 
official  investigation  had  shown  that  no  incidents 
had  taken  place  on  the  date  alleged.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  the  Albanian  Representative 
had  indicated  his  Government's  desire  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Security  Council  on  June  23,  1947, 
declared  its  willingness  to  give  "the  necessary 
assistance  to  the  Subsidiary  Group",  and  had 
actually  reported  no  less  than  23  frontier  inci- 
dents between  May  18  and  June  17, 1947.59 

All  these  refusals  to  cooperate  on  the  part  of 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  were  duly  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council.60  Moreover,  in 
i  report  to  the  Commission  dated  July  25,  the 
Subsidiary  Group  drew  the  Commission's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  had  61 — 

'been  prevented  from  making  any  investigation 
in  Bulgaria  except  on  conditions  laid  down  by 
Bulgarian  Government.  Albanian,  Bulgarian  and 
Yugoslav  Governments  in  one  way  or  another 
.  .  have  disregarded  in  Sub-Group's  opinion 
authority  vested  in  it  by  Security  Council  and 
Commission  to  perform  its  functions  in  northern 
Grreece  and  such  other  parts  of  Greece,  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  as  Sub-Group  might 
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decide  necessary.  Consequently  Sub-Group  has 
been  unable  to  implement  fully  terms  of  refer- 
ence adopted  by  Commission  on  instructions  of 
Security  Council  although  Sub-Group  endeav- 
oured throughout  its  work  to  promote  and  assure 
full  co-operation  by  interested  Governments." 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  fact  that  its  woi-k  had 
been  delayed,  sabotaged,  and  obstructed  and 
despite  its  inability  to  make  on-the-spot  investi- 
gations in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  the 
Subsidiary  Group  had  held  75  meetings  between 
May  20  and  July  24,  1947,  and  had  gathered  an 
impressive  body  of  evidence.  But  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Subsidiary  Group  and  its  activities 
there  would  be  no  body  of  relatively  objective  in- 
formation concerning  Greek  frontier  incidents 
during  the  period  since  the  Commission  left 
Greece  in  March  1947. 


69  S/384 ;  S/390. 

60  Bulgarian  refusal  ( S/AC.4/SR/89,  pp.  1-12;  S/388)  ; 
Yugoslav  refusal  ( S/AC.4/SR/90 ;  S/402)  ;  Albanian  re- 
fusal (S/AC.4/SR/91;  S/445). 

81  For  the  full  telegraphic  report  of  the  Subsidiary 
Group  to  the  Commission,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Security  Council,  see  S/AC.4/290;  S/441. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.   Delegations  to  Technical   Commissions  of 
International    Meteorological  Organization 


[Released  to  the  press  July  31] 

The  President  has  approved  the  composition 
of  the  United  States  Delegations  to  the  Meetings 
of  the  Technical  Commissions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Meteorological  Organization  (IMO)  and 
to  the  Inter- American  Meeting  of  Regional  Com- 
missions 3  and  4  of  the  IMO.  The  Meetings  of 
the  Technical  Commissions  are  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  from  August  4  to  Sep- 
tember 13, 1947,  and  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  these  sessions  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Francis  W.  Reichelderfer,   Chief,   U.S.   Weather  Bureau 

Advisers 

Robert  C.  Aldredge,  Chief,  Library  of  Special  Scientific 

Services,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
Horace   F.    Amrine,    Aviation    Division,    Department    of 

State 
Merrill  Bernard,  Chief,  Division  of  Climatological  and 

Hydrologic  Services,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
Robert  W.  Craig,  Chief,  International  Aviation  Section 

of  the  Synoptic  Reports  and  Forecasts  Division,  U.S. 

Weather  Bureau 
J.  R.  Fulks,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  for  Weather  Fore- 
casting Services,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
Commander  G.  Van  A.  Graves,  U.S.C.G.,  Chief,  Aerology 

and  Oceanology  Section,   Office  of  Operations,   U.S. 

Coast  Guard 
Norman  R.  Hagen,  Meteorological  Attache^  International 

Aviation     Overseas     Service,     American     Embassy, 

London 
Christos  Harmantas,  Chief,  Laboratory  Section,  Instru- 
ment Division,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
Benarthur  C.   Haynes,  Chief,   Observation   Section,   Sta- 
tion Operations  Division,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
Maj.  Paul  M.  Huber,  A.A.F.,  Chief  of  the  International 

Interdepartmental    Advisory    Group,    Air    Weather 

Service,  Army  Air  Forces 
Woodrow   C.    Jacobs,   Assistant   Chief   for    Climatology, 

Climatological  and  Hydrologic  Services,  U.S.  Weather 

Bureau 
Delbert  M.  Little,  Assistant  Chief  for  Technical  Services, 

U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
Capt.  Howard  T.  Orville,  U.S.N.,  Head  of  Aerology,  Flight 

Section,  Navy  Department 
Eugene    Sibley,    Director,    Airways    Operations    Service, 

Civil    Aeronautics    Administration,    Department    of 

Commerce 
Ivan  R.  Tannehill,  Chief,  Division  of  Synoptic  Reports 

and  Forecasts,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
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Harry    Wexler,    Chief,    Division    of    Special    Scientific 

Services,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
Brig.  Gen.  Donald  N.  Yates,  U.S.A.,  Chief,  Air  Weather 

Service,  War  Department 

The  Technical  Commissions  of  the  International 
Meteorological  Organization  are  assigned  work 
of  a  technical  and  detailed  character  and  deal  with 
international  aspects  of  special  subdivisions  of 
meteorology.  The  Commissions  by  name  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Aeronautical  Meteorology;  (2) 
Aerology;  (3)  Bibliography  and  Publications; 
(4)  Climatology;  (5)  Hydrology;  (6)  Instru-i 
ments  and  Methods  of  Observation;  (7)  Agricub 
tural  Meteorology;    (8)   Maritime  Meteorology; 

(9)  Projection   of   Meteorological   Charts;    and 

(10)  Synoptic  Weather  Information. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Inter- 
national Meteorological  Organization  that  a  com- 
bined gathering  of  all  the  Technical  Commissions 
has  been  scheduled.  Apart  from  a  meeting  of  twc 
of  the  Commissions,  there  have  been  no  meetings 
since  before  the  war. 

In  addition  to  representing  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  Technical  Commission  Meet- 
ings, Dr.  Reichelderfer  and  Mr.  Sibley  have  been 
designated  to  serve  as  delegate  and  adviser,  re- 
spectively, to  the  Inter-American  Meeting  of 
Regional  Commissions  3  and  4.  This  Meeting  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Toronto  from  September 
8  to  September  13, 1947.  Eegional  Commission  3 
(South  American)  and  Regional  Commission  4 
(North  American),  two  of  the  six  regional  com- 
missions of  the  IMO,  were  established  in  1937  to 
deal  with  meteorological  problems  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Commissions 
will  consider  the  coordination  and  standardiza- 
tion of  meteorological  services  throughout  this 
hemisphere. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Commissions  and 
the  Meeting  of  the  Regional  Commissions  precede 
the  Conference  of  the  Directors  of  the  IMO  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Washington  from 
September  22  to  October  7, 1947. 
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ieccnd  Meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
nternational  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment 


REPORT  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


Geneva,  July  21. — The  ITO  conference  in 
reneva  has  completed  work  on  three  chapters  of 
he  draft  of  the  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
)rganization. 

Chapter  3  dealing  with  problems  of  employ- 
ment, production,  and  effective  demand,  chapter 
i  covering  restrictive  business  practices,  and 
hapter  7  on  intergovernmental  commodity  ar- 
angements  have  in  large  measure  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  Preparatory  Committee. 

Inevitably  domestic  economic  problems  of  each 
ountry  present  raise  certain  questions  relating  to 
ther  parts  of  the  charter.    For  example  : 

1.  There  has  been  disagreement  on  the  degree 
nd  nature  of  protection  which  economic  develop- 
ment in  industrially  less  advanced  countries  should 
eceive. 

2.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  re- 
;arding  countries  in  balance-of-payment  difficul- 
ies  and  what  provisions  should  be  made  in  this 
ituation. 

3.  There  has  also  been  discussion  regarding 
irovisions  of  the  charter  which  should  apply  to 
tate-trading  nations. 

tuantitative  Restrictions 

One  of  the  basic  problems  which  have  been  the 
ubject  of  much  discussion  has  been  the  problem  of 
uantitative  restrictions,  or  quotas.  The  issue  is 
►'hether  the  future  pattern  of  international  trade 
3  to  be  one  in  which  the  quantity  and  direction 
i  all  exports  and  the  quantity  and  source  of  all 
mports  are  to  be  subject,  in  all  countries,  to  de- 
ailed  administrative  controls.  If  this  were  the 
ase,  trade  between  all  the  nations  would  be  the 
ubject  of  continuous  political  negotiations. 

Under  a  quota  system  the  volume  of  trade  is  rig- 
dly  restricted  and  no  matter  how  much  more  peo- 
ple may  wish  to  buy  or  consume  not  one  more  unit 
fill  be  admitted  than  the  controlling  authority 
hinks  fit.     In  the  case  of  tariffs,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  direction  of  trade  and  the  sources  of 
imports  can  shift.  Under  a  quota  system  the  di- 
rection of  trade  and  the  sources  of  imports  are 
rigidly  fixed  by  public  authority,  and  almost  in- 
evitably discrimination  results.  Under  tariffs,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  equality  of  treatment  of  all 
other  states  can  be  assured. 

Although  the  United  States  would  like  to  see 
all  quantitative  restrictions  eliminated  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  have  recognized  that  in  the  present 
situation  there  are  certain  special  circumstances 
under  which  quantitative  restrictions  might  have 
to  be  used.  The  United  States  believes,  how- 
ever, that  quantitative  restrictions  should  be  sub- 
jected, by  international  agreement,  to  international 
regulation. 

Balance-of-Payments  Problem 

The  growing  disparity  in  many  countries  be- 
tween exports  to  and  imports  from  the  United 
States  has  resulted  in  balance-of-payment  difficul- 
ties. The  New  York  draft  of  the  charter  permits 
quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  in  cases  where 
serious  balance-of-payment  difficulties  exist  and 
where  the  prior  approval  of  the  ITO  has  been 
obtained.  The  United  States  has  urged  the  ac- 
ceptance of  provisions  which  would  require  the 
country  concerned  to  refer  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  the  question  as  to  whether  a  bal- 
ance-of-payment difficulty  actually  exists.  Under 
the  United  States  proposal  the  determination  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  would  be  final 
and  the  Fund  would  be  further  empowered  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  other  methods  that  could 
be  employed  to  correct  balance-of-payment  diffi- 
culties. Some  other  countries  represented  in 
Geneva  have  vigorously  disputed  the  United 
States  proposal,  contending  that  a  country  should 
appeal  directly  for  approval  to  the  ITO. 

Acceleration  of  Charter  Discussions 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  role  of  the 
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subcommittees  appointed  by  Commissions  A  and 
B  to  draft  provisions  of  the  charter  on  which  there 
has  been  a  difference  of  view  expressed  or  on  which 
amendments  have  been  submitted.  The  subcom- 
mittees have  sought  to  iron  out  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences of  view  in  order  to  obtain  unanimous  sup- 
port of  a  draft  before  presenting  it  to  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee.  This  in  turn  has  tended  to  delay 
the  Commission's  consideration  of  such  drafts. 

As  a  consequence  two  steps  have  been  taken  to 
accelerate  work  on  the  charter.  First,  afternoon 
meetings  have  been  extended  through  7 :  30  in  the 
evening,  and  second,  the  subcommittees  have  been 
instructed  that  where  irreconcilable  differences  of 
view  On  fundamental  questions  are  expressed  they 
should  prepare  a  text  of  the  majority  view.  Dis- 
senting delegates  then  may  offer  a  formal  reserva- 
tion to  the  majority  position  or  withdraw  their 
dissent. 

Empire  Preferences 

In  the  opening  days  of  the  Geneva  meeting 
there  was  an  exchange  of  views  regarding  the 
problem  of  empire  preferences.  The  United 
States  is  committed  to  a  program  of  both  reduc- 
tions in  the  margin  of  preference  and  elimination 
of  certain  preferences.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
Chief  of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Prime  Minister  promised  the 
Dominions  that  no  modification  would  be  made 
in  empire  preferences  without  their  prior  ap- 
proval and  indicated  that  the  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation of  preferences  could  not  be  achieved  over 
a  short  period  of  time.  British  foreign  traders 
must  have  time  to  adjust  to  changes  in  production 
and  other  costs  in  the  absence  of  these  preferences. 
The  United  States  has  again  reaffirmed  its  view 
that  certain  preferences  must  be  reduced  and 
eliminated.  In  the  case  of  others  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  accept  a  commitment  to  reduce 
them  gradually  by  a  certain  percentage  each  year 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a  specific  period  preference 
would  be  completely  eliminated. 

Export  Subsidies 

Under  article  30  in  chapter  5  of  the  charter  as 
drafted  in  New  York  there  was  a  provision  that,  if 
measures  provided  for  in  the  chapter  on  inter- 
governmental commodity  arrangements  do  not 
succeed  or  do  not  promise  to  succeed  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  in  removing  or  prevent- 
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ing  the  development  of  world  surpluses  of  the 
primary  product  concerned,  the  member  involved 
would  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2  of  the  same  article,  which  in  effect  pro- 
vided that  export  subsidies  should  not  be 
maintained  after  the  end  of  three  years  from  the 
day  the  charter  comes  into  effect. 

Some  countries  have  proposed  deletion  of  point 
4  (b)  in  article  30,  and  others  have  offered  an 
amendment  which  provides  that  before  an  export 
subsidy  can  be  used  interested  members  must  de- 
termine that  the  burdensome  surplus  in  fact  exists, 
that  measures  provided  under  chapter  7  have  not 
succeeded  or  do  not  promise  to  succeed  within  a 
reasonable  period,  and  that  the  subsidies  proposed 
would  not  be  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
exports  unduly  or  otherwise  seriously  prejudice 
the  interests  of  other  members.  The  American 
position  has  been  that  point  5  in  article  30  in  the 
New  York  draft  of  the  charter  should  be  expanded 
so  that  the  undertaking  not  to  use  export  subsidies 
to  acquire  a  share  of  world  trade  in  excess  of  that 
enjoyed  during  a  previous  representative  period 
would  extend  not  only  to  export  subsidies  but  also 
to  other  forms  of  primary-product  subsidies  in- 
cluding, for  example,  certain  types  of  domestic 
subsidies.  In  committee  the  American  position; 
was  not  supported. 

Investment 

There  has  also  been  a  difference  of  view  as  to  the 
inclusion  of  provisions  regarding  investment  in 
chapter  3  (on  employment  demands  and  eco- 
nomic activity)  of  the  charter.  The  American 
position,  taken  both  in  the  light  of  comments  made 
during  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings  and  in  the 
light  of  recommendations  from  private  organiza- 
tions, has  held  the  view  that  this  chapter  should 
contain  adequate  investment  provisions. 

Trade  Discussions 

A  very  considerable  amount  of  work  has  also 
been  proceeding  on  the  trade  discussions.  Over  100 
different  trade  negotiations  are  proceeding  simul- 
taneously along  with  the  charter  discussions.  No 
final  decisions  have  been  reached  in  trade  discus- 
sions as  yet.  In  the  case  of  some  negotiations, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  has  already 
taken  place  so  that  a  major  part  of  the  spade 
work  has  been  done. 
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ting  Procedures 

Discussions  have  been  opened  on  chapter  8  of 
e  charter,  dealing  with  organization  and  mem- 
rship.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  view 
yarding  voting  procedures.  In  the  New  York 
aft  of  the  charter  several  methods  were  formu- 
;ed  providing  alternatively  for  weighted  voting, 

various  bases,  or  for  a  single  vote  by  country. 

final  decision  on  this  point  has  not  yet  been 
iched  in  Geneva. 

The  charter  which  will  emerge  from  Geneva 
11  be  submitted  to  member  countries  for  their 
rther  consideration  and  discussion  before  it  is 
esented  to  the  countries  at  the  world  trade  con- 
rence  which  the  Preparatory  Committee  has  rec- 
imended  to  be  called  in  Habana  on  November  2, 
r  their  consideration  and  the  approval  of  a  final 
aft. 

lation  of  ITO  to  European  Reconstruction 

In  response  to  a  press-conference  question  in 
ineva  on  the  relationship  between  the  ITO  and 
e  suggestions  made  by  Secretary  Marshall  in  his 
irvard  speech  of  June  5,  Under  Secretary  of 
ate  William  Clayton  replied: 

"The  object  of  General  Marshall's  suggestions 
the  prompt  rehabilitation  of  the  European  econ- 
ly,  through  Europe's  joint  efforts,  assisted  by 
e  United  States. 
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"The  object  of  ITO  is  to  bring  about  agreement 
among  nations  covering  their  international  eco- 
nomic relationships,  in  order  to  assist  them  to 
maintain    a   stable    economy    once   it   has   been 
rehabilitated. 

"The  Marshall  plan  makes  the  ITO  negotiations 
more  important  than  ever  because  without  a  sound 
permanent  program  of  reciprocal  multilateral 
trade  no  temporary  emergency  program  could  pos- 
sibly have  any  permanent  worthwhile  results." 

Committee  To  Examine  Proposals  for 
World  Radio  Network 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

Lloyd  Free,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
OIC  of  the  Department  of  State,  left  on  August  1 
by  plane  for  Paris,  where  he  will  be  United  States 
representative  on  a  committee  of  experts  to 
examine  proposals  for  a  world-wide  radio  net- 
work. The  committee  will  consider  suggestions 
for  organization  of  such  a  network  under  the 
aegis  of  both  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization. 

Mr.  Free  was  formerly  counselor  on  mass  media 
in  the  Secretariat  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
of  UNESCO. 
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Meeting  of  Joint  Commission  For  Korea 


U.  S,  SOVIET  VIEWS  ON  CONSULTATIVE  GROUPS' 


The  US-Soviet  Joint  Commission  held  its  forty- 
second  meeting,  1330, 14  July  1947  Duk  Soo  Palace, 
Seoul,  Korea.     General  Brown  was  chairman. 

The  Joint  Commission  has  continued  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  disagreement,  which  arose  in  the 
thirty-seventh  meeting  and  extended  through  to 
the  forty-second  meeting,  on  the  list  of  parties  and 
organizations  to  be  invited  for  initial  consultation. 
The  basic  issues  involved  in  this  disagreement  are 
as  follows: 

I.  Soviet  Delegation's  general  position : 

1.  That  parties  and  organizations  falling  within 
the  following  categories  should  not  be  included  in 
the  list  for  initial  consultation,  specifically : 

A.  Those  not  classified  by  them  as  social 
organizations,  and 

B.  Those  which  it  contends  do  not  intend  to 
support  fully  the  Moscow  decision,  especially 
members  of  the  anti-trusteeship  committee  and 
similar  organizations. 

I.  American  Delegation's  general  position : 

1.  That  Soviet  Delegation's  proposals  are 
contrary  to : 

A.  Paragraph  1  of  the  three  principles  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  upon  which  agreement  for  re- 
convention to  the  Joint  Commission  was  reached : 
"signing  the  declaration  in  communique  number  5 
will  be  accepted  as  declaration  of  good  faith  with 
respect  to  upholding  fully  the  Moscow  decision  and 
will  make  the  signatory  party  or  organization 
eligible  for  initial  consultation." 

B.  Paragraph  5,  Joint  Commission  decision 
published  in  communique  Number  11,  mutually 
agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
each  delegation  :  "subcommission  Number  1,  upon 
receiving  the  applications  for  consultation,  shall 
compile  a  list  of  all  democratic  parties  and  social 
organizations  and  their  designated  representatives 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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of  North  and  South  Korea  which  have  signed  tl 
declaration     *     *     *". 

II.  The  Soviet  Delegation's  specific  contentio: 
are: 

1.  That  industrial,  mercantile  and  produce 
organizations,  such  as  Chambers  of  Commerce,  I 
dustrial  Medical  Institute,  Buddhist  Resear 
Institute,  Accountants  Society  and  societies  orga 
ized  for  the  study  of  politics  and  economics,  a 
not  in  fact  social  organizations  as  the  wo; 
"social"  is  used  in  the  Moscow  decision. 

2.  A  party  or  organization  local  in  charact 
which  has  no  central  zonal  office  is  not  eligible  f 
consultation. 

3.  The  good  faith  of  a  party  or  organizati< 
which  signs  the  declaration  and  applies  for  co 
sultation,  and  thus  agrees  to  uphold  the  Moscc 
decision,  is  challenged  by  the  Soviet  Delegate 
if  such  party  or  organization  continues  membe 
ship  in  the  anti-trusteeship  committee  or  a  simil 
organization.  Such  party  or  organization  is  a 
ceptable  for  consultation  only  if  it  publicly  wit 
draws  from  membership  in  the  anti-trusteesh 
committee  or  similar  organization. 

4.  The  fact  that  a  party  is  eligible  for  consult 
tion  under  the  agreement  of  the  Ministers,  as  pu 
lished  in  Joint  Commission  decision,  does  not  mei 
that  it  must  be  admitted  for  consultation  by  tl 
Joint  Commission. 

5.  In  order  for  a  party  to  be  placed  on  the  li 
for  consultation,  it  must  be  acceptable  to  boi 
Delegations. 

II.  The  American  Delegation's  specific  conte: 
tions  are: 

1.  A.  The  Moscow  decision  does  not  define  tl 
term  "social  organization". 

B.  The  Soviet  Delegation  refused  requests  i 
the  American  Delegation  to  define  the  terms 
the  Joint  Commission  decision. 
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C.  The  American  Delegation  served  notice  on 
e  Soviet  Delegation  prior  to  final  decision  that 
ter  joint  approval  of  the  Joint  Commission,  deci- 
m  No.  12,  the  American  Delegation  would  not 
;ree  to  amendment  or  change  in  the  decision  as 
lally  agreed  upon.  Therefore,  the  term  "social 
ganization"  must  be  interpreted  as  defined  in  the 
ctionaries  of  the  world. 

2.  District  and  other  purely  local  organizations 
e  not  barred  by  a  provision  of  the  Moscow 
^reement,  the  Marshall-Molotov  Agreement  or 
lint  Commission  decision.  In  order  to  eliminate 
lall  organizations,  the  American  Delegation 
^eral  times  offered  to  limit  oral  consultation 

parties  and  organizations  with  membership 
excess  of  1,000  or  any  other  reasonable  figure 
oposed  by  the  Soviet  Delegation.  This  proposal, 
wever,  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  Soviet 
legation. 

3.  A.  Parties  which  are  members  of  the  anti- 
asteeship  committee  and  similar  organizations 
e  clearly  eligible  for  initial  consultation  under 
e  Marshall-Molotov  Agreement  if  they  have  ap- 
ied  for  consultation  and  signed  the  required 
claration. 

B.  They  remain  eligible  unless  and  until  they 
3  by  mutual  agreement  excluded  after  indict- 
mt  as  provided  by  Paragraph  3  of  the  agree- 
:nt  reached  by  the  Foreign  Ministers — namely, 
idividuals,  parties  and  social  organizations  in- 
;ed  for  consultation  with  the  Joint  Commission 
ould  not,  after  signing  the  declaration  contained 
communique  Number  5  foment  or  instigate 
tive  opposition  to  the  work  of  the  Joint  Com- 
ssion  or  to  either  of  the  Allied  powers  or  to  the 
Ifillment  of  the  Moscow  decision.  Those  indi- 
luals,  parties  and  social  organizations  which, 
ter  signing  the  declaration  contained  in  com- 
mique  Number  5,  do  foment  or  instigate  active 
position  to  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission 
to  either  of  the  Allied  powers  or  to  the  f  ulfill- 
;nt  of  the  Moscow  decision,  shall  be  excluded 
bm  further  consultation  with  the  Joint  Commis- 
n.  The  decision  excluding  such  individuals, 
rties  and  social  organizations  shall  be  by  agree- 
pnt  of  the  Joint  Commission." 
1.  The  arbitrary  line  of  distinction  drawn  by 
fe  Soviet  Delegation  between  "eligibility  for  con- 
ization" and  "admission  for  consultation"  nulli- 
|3  the  agreements  reached  by  the  two  Ministers 
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(quoted    in    1.    A.    above)    and    by    the    Joint 
Commission. 

5.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  agreement  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Molotov  and  rewritten  into  Joint 
Commission  decisions  specifically  states  that  all 
parties  and  social  organizations  which  sign  the 
application  for  consultation  are  eligible  and  must 
be  accepted  for  consultation.  The  contention  by 
the  Soviet  Delegation  is  an  attempt  to  establish  an 
arbitrary  veto  power  over  consultation,  which  is 
implicit  in  the  method  of  work  now  desired  by  the 
Soviet  Delegation.  There  is  no  provision  in  any 
of  the  agreements  reached  which  provides  such 
veto  power. 

There  are  two  basic  issues  involved  in  the  dif- 
ferences outlined  above : 

The  first  issue  is  whether  one  delegation  may 
unilaterally  exercise  veto  power  and  exclude  from 
consultation  any  party  or  social  organization  that 
it  does  not  approve.  The  Soviet  Delegation  wishes 
to  exercise  such  veto  power.  The  American  Dele- 
gation maintains  that  this  is  an  arbitrary  position 
and  is  contrary  to  the  agreement  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers.  Furthermore,  it  is  impractical  in  ap- 
plication because  it  could  be  used  to  exclude  par- 
ties and  social  organizations  to  such  a  degree  that 
consultation  would  not  represent  a  fair  sample 
of  Korean  opinion.  The  U.S.  position  is  that  ex- 
clusion from  consultation  can  only  be  by  mutual 
agreement  of  both  Delegations  as  specifically 
stated  in  the  Marshall-Molotov  letters.  The  U.S. 
Delegation  has  many  times  offered  to  review  sys- 
tematically the  whole  list  of  applicants  and  con- 
sider any  and  all  objections  by  either  Delegation 
to  various  parties  and  organizations  in  order  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  which  should  be  excluded 
through  mutual  agreement.  The  Soviet  Delega- 
tion has  repeatedly  refused  such  proposals. 

The  second  issue  is  in  regard  to  membership  of 
a  party  or  organization  in  the  so-called  anti-trus- 
teeship committee  or  similar  organization.  The 
Soviet  Delegation  has  not  brought  specific  charges 
against  any  one  party  that  it  has  actually  fo- 
mented or  instigated  active  opposition  to  the  Joint 
Commission  or  the  Moscow  decision  after  signing 
the  declaration,  but  has  arbitrarily  accused  all  the 
member  parties  of  bad  faith  and  imply  that  they 
are  guilty  even  before  they  have  been  indicted. 
The  U.S.  position  is  that  no  party  or  social  organi- 
zation can  be  assumed  guilty  of  acting  in  bad  faith 
until  it  has  been  indicted  and  proved  guilty  of 
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actions  which  do  in  fact  incite  and  foment  active 
opposition  to  the  Joint  Commission,  the  Moscow 
decision,  or  either  of  the  Allies. 

The  American  Delegation  has  consistently  up- 
held and  will  continue  to  insist  on  complete  imple- 
mentation of  the  Marshall-Molotov  Agreements 


which  guarantee  wide-scale  participation  of  K 
rean  democratic  parties  and  social  organization 
in  consultation  and  freedom  of  expression  of  opi: 
ion  by  all  Koreans. 

The  Joint  Commission  is  continuing  its  mee 
ings  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  these  basic  difference 


STATEMENT  BY  CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION* 


On  July  15  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
American  Delegation  issued  a  statement  to  the 
press.  Since  that  time  the  issues  presented  in  that 
release  have  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  Joint 
Commission  meetings  through  July  29. 

In  the  meeting  of  July  29  the  Soviet  Delegation 
rejected  a  proposal  made  by  the  American  Dele- 
gation. 

This  American  proposal,  made  on  July  25, 
would  give  the  Joint  Commission  an  accurate  list- 
ing of  all  application  parties  and  the  position  of 
each  Delegation  with  respect  to  each  of  the  parties. 
The  American  Delegation  proposed  specifically 
that  subcommission  No.  1  be  directed  to  reconvene 
and  consider  the  application  of  all  parties  and 
social  organizations  which  have  applied  for  con- 
sultation with  the  Joint  Commission  and  to  pre- 
pare: 

1.  A  list  of  all  those  parties  and  social  organiza- 
tions which  have  applied  for  consultation; 

2.  A  list  of  those  parties  and  social  organiza- 
tions appearing  on  the  list  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  1  which  both  the  Soviet  and 
American  Delegations  are  willing  to  exclude  from 
oral  consultation,  with  the  reasons  for  exclusion; 

3.  An  additional  list  of  those  parties  and  social 
organizations  appearing  on  the  list  prepared  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  1.  with  which  either 
Delegation  does  not  wish  to  consult,  orally,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  specific  objections  in 
each  case; 

4.  To  prepare  a  complete  list  of  all  representa- 
tives of  parties  and  social  organizations  appearing 
in  the  list  prepared  in  accordance  with  paragraph 


2  Maj.  Gen.  Albert  E.  Brown.    Printed  from  telegraphic 
text. 
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1  and  a  list  of  those  with  which  either  Delegatfc 
does  not  wish  to  consult,  together  with  a  stateme: 
of  the  specific  objections  in  each  case. 

This  American  proposal  would  not  prejudice  I 
Soviet  position  in  the  Joint  Commission  nor  wou 
it  assist  the  American  position.  It  would,  hoi 
ever,  result  in  a  clear  factual  picture  of  both  po* 
tions. 

This  proposal  was  made  after  the  Soviet  Del 
gation  had  reintroduced  without  substantial  moc 
fication  a  proposal  which  had  been  presented  1 
them  on  12  July  and  reiterated  on  many  previo 
occasions.  The  Soviet  Delegation  has  not  sin 
then  manifested  any  willingness  to  alter  this  pi 
posal  in  any  way  to  effect  a  compromise  with  tj 
many  proposals  which  had  been  made  by  the  Am* 
ican  Delegation.  In  this  Soviet  proposal  was  co 
tained  a  list  of  parties  and  organizations,  ea 
with  a  claimed  membership  of  over  10,000,  f 
consideration  by  subcommission  No.  1.  Howevi 
the  Soviet  list  did  not  include  certain  imports 
parties  and  organizations,  each  with  a  claim 
membership  of  over  10,000  which  have  qualifi 
for  consultation  with  the  Joint  Commission, 
has  been  the  Soviet  contention  that  these  part 
and  organizations  being  members  of  the  an 
trusteeship  committee  could  not  be  placed  on  t 
list  for  initial  consultation. 

The  American  Delegation  has  always  been  rea 
to  exclude  from  oral  consultation  parties  and  soc 
organizations  that  are  fraudulent  or  duplicati 
or  which  for  just  cause  are  indicted  before  t 
Commission  and  adequate  and  proper  evidence 
presented  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  accused  parti 
The  eligible  parties  and  organizations  can 
removed  from  the  list  only  by  mutual  agreemt 
after  indictment  as  provided  by  paragraph  3 
the  agreement  of  the  Foreign  Ministers:  "th< 
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iividuals,  parties  and  social  organizations 
rich  after  signing  the  declaration  contained  in 
nmunique  number  5  do  foment  or  instigate 
rive  opposition  to  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
>n  or  to  either  of  the  Allied  Powers  or  to  the 
[fillment  of  the  Moscow  decision  shall  be  ex- 
ided  from  further  consultation  with  the  Joint 
mmission." 

The  American  Delegation  has  always  insisted 
full  and  free  consultation.  It  will  not  agree  to 
3  unilateral  exclusion  by  the  Soviet  Delegation 
parties  and  social  organizations  which  are  en- 
led  to  consultation.  The  American  Delegation 
s  agreed  to  review  systematically  the  list  of  ap- 
icant  parties  and  organizations  with  a  view  to 
rinding  for  cause  those  that  may  not  be  eligible 
r  consultation.  The  Soviet  Delegation  has  re- 
sed  to  review  the  list  in  this  manner. 
If  we  examine  in  detail  the  10  July  Soviet  pro- 
sal,  we  find  that  the  Soviet  list  eliminated  27 
rties,  3  for  fraud  and  24  others  which  represent 
'ge  and  important  groups  of  the  Eightists  and 
oderates.  The  24  parties  eliminated  have  a 
rimed  membership  of  over  15  million.  The 
viet  list  includes  for  South  Korea  118  parties 
d  organizations  which,  for  records  available  to 
e  American  Delegation,  should  be  classified  as 
Mows  (political  orientation)  : 
Table  as  follows : 

A — South  Korea:  number  of  parties:  8-44, 
bderate  8-18,  Moderate— 9,  Left  Moderate — 6, 
oples  Front — 41;  total  membership  (in  thou- 
itids)  :  Eight— 12,483,  Moderate  Eight— 4,029, 
oderate— 2,882,  Left  Moderate— 4,609,  Peoples 
•ont^l4,450. 

If  to  the  above  tabulation  are  added  the  28  Prob- 
[n  Front  groups  with  membership  in  excess  of 
,000  included  in  the  list  from  North  Korea,  the 
.issification  of  parties  and  social  organizations 
all  Korea  would  be  as  follows : 
,B — All  Korea:  number  of  parties:  8^4,  Mod- 
ite  Eight  18,  Moderate— 9,  Left  Moderate— 6, 
Copies  Front — 69,  total  membership  (in  thou- 
lds)  :  Eight— 12,483,  Moderate  Eight— 4,027, 
j)derate— 2,882,  Left  Moderate— 4,609,  Peoples 
I'ont— 27,707. 

Examination  of  the  tables  above  show  that  if 
la  Soviet  proposal  is  followed,  and  if  the  Mod- 
ivtes  are  considered  as  Eight,  there  are  71 
ightist  parties  in  South  Korea  as  against  47 
Jiftist.    Claimed  membership  of  the  71  Eightist 
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parties  is  19.3  million,  and  claimed  membership 
of  the  47  Leftist  parties  slightly  over  19  million. 
By  adding  those  28  parties  and  organizations  of 
North  Korea,  each  of  over  10,000  membership,  all 
members  of  the  Problem  Front,  we  get  actually  71 
parties  of  the  Eight,  with  a  total  claimed  member- 
ship of  19.3  million,  but  an  increase  of  Leftist 
representation  to  75  parties  with  a  claimed  mem- 
bership of  32.3  million. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  assurance  that  further 
elimination  of  Eightist  parties  and  organizations 
would  not  be  attempted  by  the  Soviet  Delegation. 

Although  the  Soviets  deny  that  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  eliminate  the  Eightists  from  proper  par- 
ticipation in  the  government,  and  also  deny  that 
they  intend  by  such  elimination  to  bring  about  a 
future  government  of  Korea  predominantly  Peo- 
ples Front,  acceptance  of  their  proposal  by  the 
American  Delegation  would  nevertheless  inevi- 
tably lead  to  this  result,  because  the  Peoples  Front 
groups  would  be  given  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  only  objective  of  the  American  Delegation 
in  the  Joint  Commission  is  to  reestablish  a  Korean 
Provisional  Democratic  Government  that  fully  re- 
flects the  wishes  of  the  Korean  people.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  American  Delegation  is  that  no 
one  faction  shall  dominate  the  creation  of  this 
government  because  no  one  group  enjoys  a  ma- 
jority support  of  the  masses  of  the  Korean  people. 
It  is  highly  undesirable,  therefore,  that  either  the 
extreme  Eight  or  the  extreme  Left  have  a  dominat- 
ing position  in  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Commission. 

At  the  meeting  of  July  29  the  Soviet  Delegation 
summarily  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  American 
Delegation  without  discussion  and  without  stating 
proper  cause.  The  balance  of  the  meeting  was 
taken  up  with  general  discussion. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Netherlands 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, Dr.  Eelco  Nicholas  van  Kleffens,  on  July 
31, 1947,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  President. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  619  of  July  31. 
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Information  Sought  on  Transfer  to  U.S.S.R.  of  Assets 
in  Ex-Enemy  Countries 

NOTE  FROM  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  SOVIET  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS1 


[Released  to  the  press  July  30] 

My  Dear  Mr.  Molotov  :  I  am  instructed  by  my 
government  to  communicate  to  you  its  views  on  the 
subject  of  transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  German 
and  Italian  assets  in  ex-enemy  countries — Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

Inasmuch  as  transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  Ger- 
man assets  in  former  satellite  countries  is  provided 
for  by  peace  treaties  (Article  28  of  Hungarian 
treaty,  Article  24  of  Bulgarian  treaty,  and  Article 
26  of  Rumanian  treaty) ,  the  U.S.  Government  can- 
not regard  transfers  made  prior  to  coming  into 
force  of  treaties  as  being  more  than  of  provisional 
character.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Government  can 
recognize  only  transfers  made  in  accordance  with 
treaty  terms,  which  is  to  say,  as  provided  by  the 
Control  Council  for  Germany.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Government  that  Aus- 
trian assets  in  these  countries  cannot  be  considered 
German  and  that  their  final  disposition  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  agreement  to  the  definition  of 
the  term  "German  assets"  in  relation  to  Austrian 
property. 

In  similar  manner  transfer  of  Italian  assets  in 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  is  governed  by 
Article  74  of  the  Italian  treaty  as  limited  by  para- 
graph six  of  Article  79  and  the  U.S.  Government 
can  recognize  only  such  transfers  as  are  made  in 
accordance  with  these  treaty  provisions  after  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty. 

As  a  general  principle,  beneficial  rights  of  U.N. 
countries  in  any  German  assets  are  not  to  be 
transferred. 

With  respect  to  waiver  by  ex-enemy  states  of 


1  Read  by  Under  Secretary  Lovett  at  his  press  conference 
on  July  30.  The  note  was  delivered  on  July  29  by  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  to  Mr.  Molotov. 
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claims  against  Germany  and  its  nationals  (Artie 
30  of  the  Hungarian  treaty,  Article  26  of  the  Bu 
garian  treaty  and  Article  28  of  the  Rumania 
treaty),  the  U.S.  Government  considers  thi 
waiver,  in  case  of  clearing  accounts,  applies  to  n* 
balances  and  not  to  ex-enemy  states'  debt  alone. 

As  signatory  power  of  treaties  of  peace  wit 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  and  thus  jointi 
responsible  with  other  signatories  for  enf orcemej 
of  the  treaties'  provisions,  the  U.S.  Government  di 
sires  to  be  informed  regarding  any  provision; 
transfer  of  assets  which  may  be  effected  prior  to  tl 
coming  into  force  of  treaties  and  to  be  consulted  i 
connection  with  any  discussions  which  may  gro. 
out  of  the  application  of  treaty  provisions  gover: 
ing  transfer  of  German  assets. 

The  U.S.  Government  would  welcome  an  e: 
pression  of  views  of  the  Soviet  Government  wil 
respect  to  the  foregoing. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Molotov,  sincerely  your 
W.  Bedell  Smith 


Italian  Ratification  of  Treaty  of  Peace 

[Released  to  the  press  August 

Text  of  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  Sta 
to  Count  Sforza,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  ltd 
which  was  delivered  by  American  Ambassador 
Italy,  James  G.  Dunn 

The  Italian  people  through  their  representativ 
have  given  their  approval  to  the  ratification  of  tl 
Italian  treaty  of  peace.  By  this  step  they  ha1 
removed  the  last  Fascist-created  barrier  betwet 
their  country  and  the  other  sovereign  peace-lovir 
nations  of  the  world. 

This  action  has  been  a  necessary  prerequisite  i 
the  return  of  the  new  Italy  to  the  community  < 
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•ee  nations  and  to  the  full  participation  of  the 
alian  people  as  equals  and  as  leaders  in  the  res- 
cation  of  peace  and  the  building  of  a  better 
orld.  Certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
re  not  in  accord  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
Lent's  recommendations  or  with  our  wishes, 
/ithin  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  or 
trough  bilateral  arrangements  with  the  nation?; 
mcerned,  Italy  will  now  be  able  to  work  for  such 
svision  of  those  provisions  as  may  be  required. 
At  this  auspicious  moment  in  the  history  of 
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Italy,  I  should  like  to  convey  through  you  to 
Premier  de  Gasperi  the  renewed  assurance  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  continue  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  give  to  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment all  possible  assistance  and  support  in  its 
undertakings  and  endeavors  which  look  toward 
the  rebuilding  and  the  strengthening  of  a  free 
and  prosperous,  democratic  Italy — an  Italy  which 
must  again  be  a  support  and  an  inspiration  to 
democracy  and  freedom  in  Europe  and  throughout 
the  world. 
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rocedure  for  Filing  War  Claims  With  the  Netherlands 


[Released  to  the  press  July  31] 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  from  the 
merican  Embassy  at  The  Hague  information 
Iditional  to  that  previously  made  public  regard- 
g  the  recovery  of,  and  the  presentation  of  claims 
>r,  property  confiscated  in  the  Netherlands  by 
erman  agencies  during  the  German  occupation.1 
The  property  held  by  the  German  agencies  was 
ken  into  the  custody  of  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
nment  at  the  time  of  the  liberation.  The  Neth- 
•lands  Government  has  been  endeavoring  to  re- 
ore  identifiable  property  to  its  owners  and  will 
Itimately  distribute  among  claimants  whose 
roperty  cannot  be  restored  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
roceeds  from  the  liquidation  of  each  agency. 
Although  no  time  limits  have  been  fixed  for 
ie  filing  of  claims  for  confiscated  property  it  is 
^sirable  that  claims  be  submitted  at  the  earliest 
)ssible  moment,  as  there  is  no  assurance  that  pro- 
sion  will  be  made  for  the  protection  of  possible 
iknown  claimants  when  certain  of  the  large 
erman  agencies  are  liquidated. 
Claims  should  be  presented  to  the  following 
Bees  of  the  Netherlands  Government : 

(1)  For  property  confiscated  and  sold  by  the 
ermans,  such  as  merchandise  on  consignment, 
>r  bank  balances,  debts,  and  other  liquid  assets : 
I  the  Custodians  of  the  Deutsche  Revisions — und 
reuhand  A.G.,  Notaries  J.  Van  Hasselt  and  A. 
J .  Vroom,  Singel  250,  Amsterdam ; 
I  (2)  For  property  confiscated  as  Jewish-owned : 
I  the  Custodians  of  Lippmann,  Rosenthal  &  Co., 
h.  P.  J.  Masthoff  and  J.  D.  J.  Roos,  Sarphati- 
raat  47/55,  Amsterdam; 


(3)  For  the  confiscation  of  furniture  and 
household  goods,  particularly  goods  stored  in 
warehouses,  which  were  taken  over  by  Sammelver- 
waltung  Feindlicher  Hausgerate  (Trusteeship 
for  Enemy  Household  Goods)  :  to  Stichting 
Bijzondere  Beheeren,  Geestbrugweg  60,  Rijswijk 
Z.-H.,  Netherlands; 

(4)  For  the  sequestration  of  assets  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons:  to  the  Beheersinsti- 
tuut  (Netherlands  Custodian  Institute),  Neuhuy- 
skade  94,  The  Hague,  as  it  is  not  practicable  to 
enumerate  the  numerous  persons  who  have  been 
appointed  as  custodians  for  such  property. 

Cases  involving  clearing  of  titles  to  real  prop- 
erty are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Afdeeling 
Onroerende  Goederen  (Immovable  Goods  Depart- 
ment) ,  van  Stolkweg  21,  The  Hague.  Cases  in- 
volving the  reestablishment  of  rights  represented 
by  securities  which  were  seized  by  the  Germans 
are  handled  by  the  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de 
Effecten  Registratie  (Security  Registration  De- 
partment) ,  Singel  202/208,  Amsterdam. 

Assistance  in  locating  works  of  art,  such  as 
paintings  and  sculptures,  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Nederlandsch  Kunstbezit  (Nether- 
lands Art  Property)  at  the  following  address: 
(Sectie  Kunstschatten  van  het  Commissariaat 
Generaal  van  de  Nederlandsche  Economische  Bel- 
angen  in  Duitschland)  Keizersgracht  105,  Amster- 
dam. 


1  For  previous  information,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  6, 
1947,  p.  632;  May  11,  1947,  p.  939;  and  June  8,  1947, 
p.  1131. 
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Inter-American  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Author  in 
Literary,  Scientific,  and  Artistic  Works 1 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  White  House,  July  17, 191,7. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  certified  copy  of  the  Inter-American  Convention 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Author  in  Literary,  Scientific, 
and  Artistic  Works  signed  at  Washington  on  June 
22, 1946  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  each  of  the  other  twenty  American  republics. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
the  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding 
the  convention,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Report 
of   the   United    States    Delegate   to   the   Inter- 


American  Conference  of  Experts  on  Copyright 
which  the  Convention  was  formulated. 


(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  (% 
certified  copy  of  Inter-American  Convention  on  the  Righ1 
of  the  Author  in  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Artistic  Worl? 
signed  at  Washington,  June  22,  1946,2  (3)  report  of  Unitf 
States  Delegate  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  of  E; 
perts  on  Copyright.2  3) 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  16, 191,7. 
The  President, 

The  White  House  : 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view 
to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if 
his  judgment  approve  thereof,  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Inter- American  Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Author  in  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Artistic 
Works  signed  at  Washington  on  June  22,  1946 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
each  of  the  other  twenty  American  republics. 

The  convention  was  formulated  at  the  Inter- 


S.  Exec.  HH,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
'Not  printed. 
Department  of  State  publication  2827. 
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American  Conference  of  Experts  on  Copyrigli 
which  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Wasl 
ington  from  June  1  to  22,  1946  at  the  invitatio 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  America 
Union.  That  conference  was  held  in  accordant 
with  Resolution  XXXIX  of  the  Eighth  Interns 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  for  the  pui 
pose  of  revising  the  Convention  on  Literary  an 
Artistic  Copyright  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  Augus 
11, 1910  (38  Stat.  1785),  which  was  ratified  by  th 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  o 
March  21,  1911. 

In  the  formulation  of  proposals  to  be  made  t 
the  conference  of  experts  on  copyright  in  conne( 
tion  with  the  new  copyright  convention,  and  i 
the  consideration  of  proposals  made  by  represents 
tives  of  other  participating  governments,  th 
United  States  delegation  to  that  conference  ha 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of  five  copj 
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ght  consultants  whose  appointment  was  approved 
f  the  President,  and  of  their  alternates,  and  sev- 
al  other  persons  interested  in  copyright  matters 
ho  asked  to  be  permitted  to  join  the  group 
iscussions. 

It  was  recognized  early  in  the  conference  that 
ie  differing  copyright  laws  in  the  twenty-one 
merican  republics  made  concessions  on  the  part 
r  the  various  delegations  necessary  if  a  conven- 
Dn  of  any  merit  was  to  be  agreed  upon.  Those 
incessions  involved  a  few  departures,  in  one  form 
■  another,  from  the  provisions  of  the  national 
ws  of  the  various  states  represented  at  the  con- 
rence.  Although  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the 
nvention  involve,  in  some  respects,  departures 
om  the  United  States  copyright  law,  the  pro- 
sions  of  the  convention  in  general  are  in  accord 
ith  the  laws  and  current  practices  on  copyright 
sitters  in  the  United  States.  In  reconciling  the 
ffering  copyright  systems  the  convention  estab- 
;hes  the  minimum  uniform  regulations  necessary 
r  present-day  inter-American  copyright  rela- 
»ns  and  provides  protection  long  desired  by 
lited  States  authors  for  their  works  in  other 
merican  republics. 

There  is  transmitted  herewith  for  the  inf orma- 
>n  of  the  Senate  in  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ntion  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States 
legate  to  the  Conference  of  Experts  on  Copy- 
?ht.  Attention  is  invited  especially  to  (1)  the 
ter  printed  therein  from  the  United  States  Dele- 
te transmitting  that  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
ate  and  recommending  approval  of  the  conven- 
m  by  this  Government,  (2)  the  general  statement 
pages  1-7  regarding  the  origin,  organization, 
;nary  sessions,  and  significance  of  the  confer- 
ee, and  (3)  the  commentary  on  pages  8-31  re- 
rding  the  text  of  the  convention. 
[n  that  commentary  the  text  of  the  convention  is 
icussed,  article  by  article,  and  the  purposes  of 
i  various  provisions  are  set  forth,  together  with 
isiderations  involved  in  their  formulation. 
The  Final  Act  of  the  conference  is  likewise  dis- 
used in  the  commentary  regarding  the  text 
;reof  on  pages  32-41  of  the  Report  of  the  United 
lites  Delegate.  In  addition  to  indicating  the 
jws  of  the  various  delegations  with  respect  to 
)  importance  of  the  convention,  the  resolutions 
!  bodied  in  the  Final  Act  and  the  commentary 
I'reon  reflect  the  consideration  given  by  the  con- 
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ference  to  various  copyright  matters  which  were 
not  embodied  in  the  convention. 

Among  the  articles  of  the  convention  to  which 
attention  is  invited  especially  is  Article  IX,  which 
defines  the  basis  on  which  international  copyright 
protection  is  provided  under  the  convention.  Un- 
der the  first  sentence  of  that  article  when  a  work 
created  by  a  national  of  one  contracting  state,  or 
by  an  alien  domiciled  therein,  has  secured  protec- 
tion in  that  state,  the  other  contracting  states  are 
required  to  grant  protection  to  that  work  without 
any  requirement  of  registration,  deposit  of  copy, 
or  other  formality.  This  basis  of  inter-American 
copyright  protection  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
provided  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention  of  1910 
except  for  the  requirement  in  the  third  article  of 
the  1910  convention  that  there  shall  always  appear 
in  the  work  a  statement  that  indicates  the  reser- 
vation of  the  property  right.  This  requirement 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention  is  frequently  over- 
looked, causing  loss  of  rights,  and  it  has  been  con- 
sidered of  little  value  because  it  has  not  resulted  in 
the  giving  of  information  regarding  the  date  pro- 
tection began  or  information  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright  in  the 
work.  The  second  sentence  of  Article  IX  of  the 
convention  submitted  herewith  is  intended  to 
afford  to  a  work  by  a  national  of  one  contracting 
state,  or  by  an  alien  domiciled  therein,  the  same 
protection  in  another  contracting  state  as  is  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  the  convention  as  well  as 
the  protection  accorded  by  the  latter  state  to  works 
by  its  nationals. 

The  protection  accorded  by  the  convention  is 
limited  to  nationals  of  and  aliens  domiciled  in  each 
particular  contracting  state,  as  in  the  1910  conven- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  the  application  of  the  con- 
vention to  works  by  persons  who  are  neither  citi- 
zens nor  domiciled  residents  of  a  contracting  state. 
Without  such  a  limitation  protection  might  be 
claimed  in  all  the  contracting  states  for  works  pro- 
tected in  Brazil  under  the  convention  for  the  pro- 
tection of  literary  and  artistic  works  signed  at 
Rome  June  2,  1928  (Berne  Convention),  without 
reciprocal  protection  for  works  by  nationals  of  the 
American  republics  parties  to  the  convention  sub- 
mitted herewith.  This  limitation  is  in  keeping 
with  the  principle  of  reciprocity  embodied  in  the 
United  States  copyright  law. 

While  neither  notice  of  copyright  nor  any  indi- 
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cation  of  a  reservation  of  rights  is  required  under 
the  convention  as  a  condition  of  copyright,  the 
convention  recommends  in  Article  X,  with  a  view 
to  facilitating  the  utilization  of  literary,  scientific, 
and  artistic  works,  the  practice  of  publishing  each 
work  with  an  indication  of  the  copyright,  followed 
by  the  year  in  which  the  protection  begins,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  copyright  owner,  and  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  work.  Similarly,  Article 
XVI  of  the  convention  provides  for  the  trans- 
mission by  each  contracting  state  to  the  other  con- 
tracting states  and  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  at 
regular  intervals,  of — 

official  lists,  in  card  or  book  form,  of  copyrighted  works, 
assignments  thereof,  and  licenses  for  their  use,  which 
have  been  registered,  or  otherwise  officially  made  of  rec- 
ord in  its  appropriate  office  by  nationals  or  domiciled 
aliens. 

Such  information  will  be  of  especial  value  to  indus- 
trial users  of  copyrighted  works  in  determining  the 
authors  thereof  and  in  reaching  the  owners  of  those 
works  to  arrange  for  their  use.  A  number  of 
directives  for  the  formulation  of  standards  and 
regulations  designed  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
the  exchange  of  information  provided  for  in  Arti- 
cle XVI  are  recommended  in  Resolution  V  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  conference,  which  is  printed  on 
pages  55-56  of  the  above-mentioned  Report  of  the 
United  States  Delegate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Article  XVII  thereof  the  convention  will  replace 
between  the  contracting  states  the  Buenos  Aires 
Convention  of  1910,  the  revision  of  that  convention 
signed  at  Habana  on  February  18,  1928,  and  all 
earlier  inter -American  conventions  on  copyright, 
but  will  not  affect  rights  already  acquired  under 
those  conventions. 

Ratification  of  the  convention  by  the  signatory 
states  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional procedures  and  deposit  of  the  instruments 
of  ratification  with  the  Pan  American  Union  are 
provided  for  in  Article  XIX.  The  convention  is 
already  in  force,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  XX  thereof,  with  respect  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the 
deposit  of  their  respective  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion. Subsequent  ratifications  will  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  their  deposit. 

Provision  is  made  in  Article  XXI  for  any  con- 
tracting state  to  withdraw  from  the  convention  by 
the  giving  of  one  year's  notice  to  the  Pan  American 
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Union.  Such  withdrawal  will  not  affect  rights  a< 
quired  under  the  convention  prior  to  its  termini 
tion  with  respect  to  the  state  which  gives  such 
notice. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Secretary  of  State 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Certified  copy  of  Inter-American  Co 
vention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Author  in  Literary,  Scientif 
and  Artistic  works,  signed  at  Washington  June  22,  194. 
(2)  Report  of  the  United  States  Delegate  to  the  int« 
American  Conference  of  Experts  on  Copyright.) 


William    Dawson    Appointed    Special    Rep- 
resentative on  Governing  Board  of  PAD 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  July  i 
the  appointment  of  William  Dawson  as  Speci 
Representative  of  the  United  States,  with  ti 
rank  of  Ambassador,  on  the  Governing  Board  ] 
the  Pan  American  Union  effective  August  11, 194 
Mr.  Dawson  succeeds  SpruiHe  Braden  in  th 
capacity. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dawson  marks  a  ne 
development  in  this  Government's  representati* 
on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union,  in  that  1 
will  be  the  first  official  to  asume  this  post  as 
full-time  responsibility.  Until  November  1945  tl 
United  States  was  represented  on  the  Governii 
Board  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Thereafter 
was  represented  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
State  for  American  republic  affairs.  The  appoir 
ment  now  of  an  ad  hoc  representative  with  t 
rank  of  Ambassador  is  in  accordance  with  co 
elusions  reached  by  the  Inter- American  Confe 
ence  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  held 
Mexico  City  in  February  and  March  1945,  ai 
embodied  in  the  following  paragraph  of  resol 
tion  IX  of  that  Conference: 

The   Governing   Board   of   the   Pan   American   Uni 
shall  be  composed  of  one  ad  hoc  delegate  designated 
each  of  the  American  Republics,  which  delegates  sh 
have  the  rank  of  Ambassadors  and  shall  enjoy  the  cor 
sponding  privileges  and  immunities,  but  shall  not  be  pi 
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f  the  diplomatic  mission  accredited  to  the  government 
f  the  country  in  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  its 
eat.    .    .    . 

Although  the  governments  of  the  American  re- 
•ublics  have  not  considered  the  appointment  of 
uch  ad  hoc  representative  mandatory,  the  appoint- 
aent  is  advisable  in  the  interests  of  this  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  actively  supporting  the  inter- 
Lmerican  system  and  contributing  constructively 
o  its  development,  and  in  view  of  the  constantly 
nlarged  scope  of  inter-American  cooperation. 


rovisional  Commercial  Agreement  with  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  August  2] 

By  means  of  an  exchange  of  notes,  the  Govern- 
lents  of  the  United  States  and  Chile  have  agreed 
i)  continue  in  force  for  a  second  additional  year, 
nless  superseded  by  a  more  comprehensive  agree- 
tent,  the  provisional  commercial  agreement  con- 
uded  by  the  two  Governments  on  July  30,  1945. 
he  Chilean  Government  in  its  note  expressed 
:ceptance  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  initiate  concrete  negotiations  for  a 
•eaty  of  commerce,  friendship,  and  navigation 
isponsive  to  the  reciprocal  interests  of  both  coun- 
ies  within  the  next  12  months.  Both  the 
hilean  note  and  the  United  States  note  were 
gned  on  July  30. 

In  the  original  agreement  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ent  granted  without  compensation  reduction  in 
ie  Chilean  import  duties  on  certain  products  of 
e  United  States.  The  Government  of  Chile 
ade  these  unilateral  duty  concessions  in  the  in- 
rest  of  expansion  and  liberalization  of  trade  in 
icordance  with  the  economic  objectives  of  the 
:lantic  Charter  and  of  the  Inter- American  Con- 
rence  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  held  at 
exico  City  in  the  spring  of  1945. 
Three  Chilean  import  items  on  the  original  con- 
'  ssion  list  are  omitted  under  the  present  exchange 
*.  notes.  They  are  items  nos.  552,  553,  and  554, 
icluding  umbrellas  and  parasols. 
|The  text  of  the  provisional  commercial  agree- 
jmt  of  July  30, 1945,  including  the  original  list  of 
'jncessions,  was  set  forth  in  press  release  no.  581  of 
agust  2, 1945,  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 
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IIAA  President  Praises  Congressional 
Action  Extending  Institute 

Col.  Arthur  K.  Harris,  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  the  Inter- American 
Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  said  on  July  28 
that  he  was  extremely  gratified  at  the  action  by 
the  United  States  Congress  which  extends  the  co- 
operative activities  of  these  two  entities  in  the 
other  American  republics. 

"The  Congressional  action  shows  that  the  United 
States  wishes  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible 
for  the  basic  human  and  economic  advancement  of 
the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere  generally",  Colonel 
Harris  declared. 

Action  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  25  assured  the  cooperative  programs  of  at 
least  another  three  years  of  life.  The  Senate  had 
already  passed  a  bill  extending  these  activities  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  In  both  bills  the  Institute 
and  the  Educational  Foundation  would  be  merged 
as  one  corporation  working  under  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Under  present  legisla- 
tion the  charters  for  the  two  corporations  expire 
in  1948  or  when  programs  already  budgeted  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1948  are  terminated. 

Congressional  action  providing  charter  legisla- 
tion for  extension  of  the  cooperative  activities  in 
health  and  sanitation,  food  supply,  and  elementary 
and  secondary  education  followed  extensive  hear- 
ings in  which  the  worth  of  these  programs,  both 
to  the  United  States  and  the  cooperating  republics, 
was  examined  from  every  angle.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  has  been  that  this  type  of  program 
should  be  continued  where  it  has  seemed  desirable 
in  order  to  consolidate  gains  already  made  in  pro- 
grams set  up  under  wartime  conditions  and 
necessities. 

"It  is  extremely  gratifying  that  all  agencies  en- 
gaged in  studying  these  programs  have  agreed  that 
they  are  eminently  worthwhile,"  said  Colonel 
Harris. 

He  said  he  was  particularly  pleased  over  the 
fact  that  the  Congress,  with  many  pressing  matters 
of  legislation  of  international  importance  awaiting 
action,  had  recognized  "the  urgency  of  making 
common  cause  of  the  problem  of  elevating  basic 
living  standards  right  in  our  own  hemisphere." 
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Voice  of  America  Programming  Revised  to  Meet  New  Budget 


[Released  to  the  press  July  29] 

Keduction  in  the  State  Department's  Voice  of 
America  programs  by  40  percent,  together  with  a 
new  "block  programming"  system  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  the  cut  by  concentrating  programs  into 
the  best  nighttime  listening  hours  in  each  country, 
was  announced  on  July  29  by  William  Benton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  public  affairs. 

The  changes  in  time  were  made  on  Tuesday, 
July  29,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  Eastern  Daylight-Sav- 
in <*  Time,  Mr.  Benton  said,  and  constitute  one  of 
a  series  of  major  steps  under  way  to  bring  the 
Department's  international  information  and  cul- 
tural affairs  program  within  the  limits  of  the  ap- 
propriation provided  by  Congress  for  the  1947-48 
operation.  The  new  budget  calls  for  expenditure 
of  $6,900,000  as  against  the  $8,400,000  of  last  year. 
Other  changes  will  be  announced  within  the  next 
few  days. 

Broadcasting  by  the  Voice  of  America  will  be 
cut  from  55  hours  to  33  hours  a  day  under  the  new 
plan,  and  Danish  and  Swedish  will  be  dropped 
from  the  list  of  26  languages  in  which  the  programs 
are  now  broadcast.  Dutch-language  programs  to 
the  Netherlands  will  also  be  eliminated,  though  the 
programs  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  that 
language  will  be  continued. 

Program  curtailment  will  be  heaviest  in  the 
Latin  American  output,  predominantly  in  the  Eng- 
lish-language programs,  the  present  18  hours  and 
15  minutes  of  broadcasting  being  reduced  more 
than  50  percent  to  9  hours  a  day.  Broadcasts  to 
the  Far  East  will  be  reduced  from  9  hours  and  45 
minutes  to  6  hours  a  day,  the  cuts  being  made 


solely  in  the  English-language  output;  those  tc 
Europe  will  be  reduced  from  28  hours  and  3C 
minutes  to  17  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  program  cuts,  the  Departmen 
will  turn  over  to  private  companies,  as  rapidlj 
as  possible,  additional  programming  activities 
Under  this  change,  however,  the  Department  ex 
pects  to  continue  to  prepare,  in  its  New  York  head 
quarters,  the  programs  for  Russia,  Bulgaria 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland 
Greece,  Korea,  China,  and  a  short  daily  program  I 
Germany.  All  other  programming  will  be  dons 
by  private  contractors. 

"Block  programming,"  the  concentration  o 
broadcasts  into  the  best  nighttime  listening  hour 
in  each  country,  will  effect  a  substantial  saving  | 
the  staff  needed  to  prepare  the  programs  in  a  singl 
language  at  various  times  throughout  a  24-hou 
period.  In  the  past,  more  than  one  staff  grow 
has  been  required  because  of  the  long  hours  iij 
volved.  Henceforth,  programs  will  be  broadcas 
over  the  space  of  relatively  few  hours,  making 
possible  for  a  single  staff  unit  to  do  the  entire  jot 

The  present  staff  of  more  than  500  persons  noi 
working  in  the  International  Broadcasting  Divi 
sion  in  the  United  States  will  be  reduced  to  abon 
225  when  additional  programming  is  turned  ove 
to  the  private  contractors. 

It  is  expected  that  the  private  contractors  wi 
employ  many  of  the  language  and  other  specialist 
now  on  the  Department  of  State  broadcasting  sta 
to  enable  them  successfully  to  conduct  the  pre 
gramming  operations. 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON' 


[Released  to  the  press  July  31] 

Reorganization  of  the  State  Department's  Office 
of  International  Information  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, to  achieve  maximum  results  under  its  re- 
duced appropriations,  is  now  under  way. 


1  Made  at  Mr.  Benton's  press  conference  on  July  31,  1947. 
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First  step  in  the  reorganization  is  the  chan£ 
in  its  name  to  the  Office  of  Information  and  Edi 
cational  Exchange,  to  conform  with  the  langua< 
of  the  Mundt  bill  now  before  Congress. 

In  line  with  our  reduced  operating  budget,  * 
are  planning  to  consolidate  the  present  ten  opera 
ing  divisions  of  OIE  into  four  divisions  in  the  ne 
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)ffice.  Under  this  plan,  the  five  existing  "area  di- 
visions" are  being  combined  into  a  single  division 
•esponsible  for  program  and  policy  supervision, 
md  the  Press  and  Publications  and  Motion  Pic- 
ure  Divisions  are  being  merged  into  a  single  Press 
ind  Films  Division.  The  functions  of  the  Li- 
jraries  and  Exchange  of  Persons  Divisions  will 
:ontinue  on  a  sharply  reduced  scale,  as  a  single 
livision.  The  International  Broadcasting  Divi- 
ion  is  being  retained  as  a  separate  division. 

Congress  treated  my  own  area  of  the  Depart- 
nent  very  much  better  than  many  other  divisions 
>f  the  Government  and  far  better  than  many  pub- 
ished  reports  would  indicate.  For  the  UNESCO 
mdget,  Congress  allotted  the  full  $3,700,000  re- 
vested. For  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
>n  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  with  La- 
in America,  Congress  allotted  $3,900,000  which 
s  only  $100,000  less  than  the  $4,000,000  budget  I 
nherited  when  I  came  into  the  Department  and  is 
he  fourth  largest  budget  in  the  history  of  the 
nterdepartmental  Committee.  For  the  Office  of 
.nternational  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
Congress  allotted  $12,400,000.  This  is  a  total  of 
120,000,000,  or  60  percent  of  the  $34,000,000  re- 
vested for  operating  funds.  There  was  another 
56,000,000  originally  requested  for  the  building 
»f  radio  relay  stations,  but  very  early  in  the  hear- 
ngs  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  it  was 
lecided  to  postpone  further  appeal  for  these  relay 
tations  until  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  held 
hearings  on  the  legislation  required  for  the  long- 
•ange  setup  of  the  broadcasting.  Thus,  even  on 
he  OIC  budget — which  suffered  the  most  severe 
ut  from  a  present  level  of  $20,000,000  to  $12,- 
00,000 — the  comparison  should  be  made  either 
■nth  the  $20,000,000  of  our  current  operation  or 
he  $25,000,000  requested  rather  than  with  a  $31,- 
'00,000  figure  which  included  a  capital  investment 
*f  $6,000,000  in  radio  relay  stations. 

To  keep  our  OIE  operation  within  the  new 
ppropriation,  we  are  reducing  our  Washington 
nd  New  York  staffs  from  1,013  to  649  persons. 
;)ur  overseas  staff  is  being  cut  from  313  American 
foreign  Service  reserve  and  staff  officers  to 
pproximately  130.  The  27-man  engineering  staff 
;or  the  Manila  and  Munich  radio  relay  transmit- 
|ers  is  being  retained.  Our  overseas  staff  of 
joreign  nationals  is  being  reduced  from  1,500  to 
1 67. 

The  operating  funds  available  for  the  OIE  for 
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this  year  as  contrasted  with  last  year  are  as 
follows : 


Domestic  operations 

Radio  broadcasting   .   _   .   _ 
Motion  pictures.   _____ 

Press  and  publications  (Wire- 
less Bulletin  and  magazine 
Amerika).   _______ 

Libraries-  ________ 

Exchange  of  persons  _   _  _  _ 

Overseas  operations  _____ 


1947 


$7,  800,  000 
2,  700,  000 


1,  400,  000 
442,  000 
347,  000 

6,  200,  000 


1948 


$6,  200,  000 
400,  000 


800,  000 
350,  000 
250,  000 

2,  462,  000 


Reductions  in  the  overseas  staff  are  being  made 
with  principal  regard  for  the  immediate  urgency 
of  the  operations  in  various  countries.  OIE  offices 
are  being  eliminated  in  several  countries,  includ- 
ing Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Afghanistan,  Portugal,  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and  the  Dominican  Eepublic. 
The  staff  at  virtually  all  other  missions  is  being 
drastically  reduced. 

While  the  new  appropriation  requires  a  sharp 
curtailment  of  our  activities,  I  am  personally  op- 
timistic about  the  long-range  future  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  Mundt  bill  to  give  basic  authorization 
for  the  program  was  passed  by  the  House  by  an 
almost  3  to  1  majority  and  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  failed  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  in 
the  last-minute  rush  of  business  but  was  reported 
out  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  only 
one  dissent.  I  feel  confident  it  will  be  made  law 
by  the  present  Congress. 

This  year's  appropriation  for  the  program, 
while  requiring  reductions  in  operation,  enables 
us  to  retain  a  framework  upon  which  can  be  con- 
structed an  adequate  international  information 
program  when  Congress  so  directs. 

I  interpret  the  action  of  Congress  this  year, 
coming  as  it  did  after  lengthy  and  searching  de- 
bate, as  a  turning  point  for  this  program  and  as 
the  establishment  of  a  principle.  And  I  regard 
with  satisfaction  the  appointment  of  special  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  to  study  the  OIE 
here  and  abroad  during  this  year.  Every  careful 
study  of  the  OIE  has  resulted  in  increasing  public 
conviction  about  its  importance.  I  am  confident 
that  the  members  of  Congress  who  travel  abroad 
this  year  will  observe  the  effect  on  other  countries 
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of  the  false  information  being  given  them  about 
the  United  States  by  our  detractors,  or  the  lack 
of  any  information  about  us  at  all.  I  feel  con- 
fident they  will  return  convinced  of  the  need  for 
giving  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  full  and  fair 
picture  of  America. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  Bulletin  readers 
appeared  in  the  July  26,  1947,  issue  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce Weekly,  a  publication  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  for  15  cents  each : 

"Emergent  Nepal — Its  Economic  Development  and 
Trade  Outlook",  by  Samuel  H.  Day,  Counselor  for 
Economic  Affairs,  American  Embassy,  New  Delhi, 
India. 


Colombian  Journalist  and  Criminologist 
Visits  United  States 

Dr.  Carlos  Lozano  y  Lozano,  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent, distinguished  journalist,  author,  and  crimi- 
nal lawyer  of  Bogota,  who  is  visiting  the  United 
States  under  the  interchange-of-specialists  pro 
gram  of  the  Department  of  State's  Office  of  Inter  i 
national  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  hafl 
been  invited  to  speak  at  the  Inter- American  Con  j 
ference  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  on  Augus- 
4.  A  few  days  later,  he  will  start  his  tour  arounc 
the  country,  where  he  will  inspect  leading  Unitec 
States  newspapers,  universities,  and  penal  institu 
tions,  and  will  consult  with  experts  in  the  field.' 
of  journalism,  education,  and  criminology. 
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Comparison  off  Appropriations  ffor  Fiscal  Years  1947  and  1948 


Appropriation  title 


Department  Service 

Salaries - 

Contingent  Expenses 

Passport  Agencies. 

Penalty  Mail  Costs — 

Printing  and  Binding 

Collecting  and  Editing  Official  Papers  of  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Surplus  Property  Dis 
posal. 


Total,  Department  Service. 


Foreign  Service 

Salaries,  Ambassadors  and  Ministers. 

Salaries,  Officers.- - 

Salaries  of  Clerical,  Administrative,  and  Fiscal 

Personnel. 

Miscellaneous  Salaries  and  Allowances 

Transportation 

Contingent  Expenses 

Foreign  Service  Auxiliary 

Salaries  and  Expenses - 

Foreign  Service  Quarters - 

Cost  of  Living  Allowances.. - - 

Representation  Allowances.. 

Foreign    Service   Retirement   and   Disability 

Fund. 
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1947  fiscal  year 


$36, 978, 221 

1, 433, 900 

25,000 

6,  000, 000 


$44, 437, 121 


10, 


830,500' 
450, 000 
847,  850 

129,450) 
062,  700 
496,  000 
300,  000 
900,  000, 
255,  500 
540, 000 


42, 016,  500 


8, 795,  500 

800, 000 
1, 051, 000 


Appropriation  title 


1948  fiscal  year 


Salaries  and  Expenses. 


Printing  and  Binding  (Departmental  Service 
only). 

Collecting  and  Editing  Official  Papers  of  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Surplus  Property  Dis- 
posal. 

North  Atlantic  Fisheries — 


Total,  Department  Service. 


Salaries  and  Expenses. 


Living  and  Quarters  Allowances . 


Representation  Allowances 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund. 


i  $30, 067,  250 

2  960, 000 
30,000 

2, 650, 000 
25, 000 


$33, 732, 250 


i  48,  737, 750 


1 3  8, 130, 000 

700,000 
2, 085, 000 


(+)  Increase, 
(— )  decrease 


$-6,910,97 

-473,90 

+5.0C 

-3,350,00 

+25,  OC 


-10,704,87 


+6, 721, 2; 


-665, 5C 

-100,01 
+1,034,0( 
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Appropriation  title 

1947  fiscal  year 

Appropriation  title 

1948  fiscal  year 

(+)  Increase, 
(— )  decrease 

ireign  Service — Continued 

nergencies  Arising  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service. 

Total,  Foreign  Service., 

$1, 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 

Foreign  Service  Buildings  Fund  . 
Emergencies  Arising  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service. 

Total,  Foreign  Service 

$180, 000 
51,  500, 000 
11, 000,  000 

+$180, 000 
+50,  500, 000 
+2, 000, 000 

$62, 663,  000 

$122,  332,  750 

ternational  Obligations  and  Activities 

uted  States  Contributions  to  International 
Commissions,  Congresses,  and  Bureaus, 
lited  States  Participation  in  United  Nations  . 

ternational  Activities . 

+59, 669, 750 

United  States  Contributions  to  International 

Commissions,  Congresses,  and  Bureaus. 
United  States  Participation  in  United  Nations. 
United  States  Participation  in  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and    Cultural  Or- 
ganization. 
International  Refugee  Organization 

3, 461, 067. 60 
11,155,347 

3, 000, 000 
880, 000 

9,  250, 000 
100, 000 
90,000 

3,  557, 661 

12,  578,  240 
3, 703, 385 

71, 073, 900 

3, 600, 000 

950, 000 

4, 000, 000 
25,000 

+96,  593. 40 

+1, 422, 893b 
+3, 703, 385 

+71, 073,  900 

laries  and  Expenses,  International  Boundary 
ind  Water  Commission,  TJ.  S.  and  Mexico. 

nstruction,    International    Boundary    and 
iVater  Commission,  U.  S.  and  Mexico. 
d   Grande    Emergency    Flood    Protection, 
)epartment  of  State. 

aerican  Mexican  Claims  Commission  .... 
ternational  Boundary   Commission,   U.   S. 
nd  Canada  and  Alaska  and  Canada, 
aries  and    Expenses,    International   Joint 
lommission,  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
:cial  and  Technical  Investigations,  Inter- 
atrial Joint  Commission, U.  S.  .and  Canada, 
ternational  Fisheries  Commission  .  .  . 
iernational  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Com- 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  International  Bound- 
ary and   Water  Commission,   U.   S.  and 
Mexico. 

Construction,   International   Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  U.  S.  and  Mexico. 

Rio   Grande   Emergency  Flood   Protection, 
Department  of  State. 

+600, 000 
+70,000 

-5,250,000 
-75,000 
-90,000 

+97,317 

$53, 500  ' 

37, 100 

157,  500 

30, 000 
40, 000 

t  .   .   318, 100 

Salaries  and  Expenses,   American   Sections, 
International  Commissions 

415,417 

<  iperation  with  the  American  Republics  .  .   . 
1  aries  and  Expenses,  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
ion,  Department  of  State. 

Total,    International     Obligations 
and  Activities. 

Grand  Total 

$5, 375, 000 
47, 918, 000 

Cooperation  with  the  American  Republics  . 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion, Department  of  State. 

Total,    International    Obligations 
and  Activities. 
Information  and  Cultural  Program— Liquida- 
tion. 

$3,  900, 000 
42, 500, 000 

-$1, 475, 000 
-5,418,000 

$81,  547,  514.  60 

$146, 303, 603 

+64,  756, 088. 40 

1, 430, 000 

+1,430,000 

$188.  647.  635.  fin 

$303,  798, 603 

- 

- 

+115,150,967.40 

,  visloT^sferrr  Zml'll^T^  "V*  Depart™nt  °f  State  Appropriation  Act,  1948.    The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1948,  contains  a 

■Zi:iTZzrzzzvf^s  and  Expenses' Dcpartment  of  state" and  $mm  from  "Living  and  Quartcrs  Au°— •  f°^  s™-  * 

I  ntwand  T^ZV'tL^^  f*  ^^  ^  ^  Department  and  the  Forei^  Service  were  carried  under  this  appropriation  title,  whereas  in  1948  the 
J  tmng  and  Binding  for  the  Foreign  Service  was  carried  under  a  separate  appropriation  title 

i  mYJZTltT  f  DOt  refleCt,a  t,ru\compf  ,ison  taasmuch  as  <™«*  tor  office  quarters  abroad  were  included  in  the  appropriation  for  1947,  whereas 
i  »48  funds  for  office  quarters  are  provided  under  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Foreign  Service". 
'  Formerly  included  under  Printing  and  Binding,  Department  of  State. 
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The  U.N.  and  the  Problem  of  Greece.  Part  I — 
U.N.  Commission  of  Investigation  Con- 
cerning Greek  Frontier  Incidents:  History 
and  Organization.      Article  by  Harry  N. 

Howard 279 

U.N.  Documents:  Selected  Bibliography  .    .    .293 

Economic  Affairs 

U.S.  Delegations  to  Technical  Commissions  of 

International  Meteorological  Organization.    290 

Second  Meeting  of  the  U.N.  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee for  the  International  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment.  Report  to  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 291 

Procedure    for    Filing    War    Claims    With   the 

Netherlands 299 

Occupation  Matters 

Meeting  of  Joint  Commission  for  Korea: 

U.S.-Soviet  Views  on  Consultative  Groups  .    294 
Statement    by    Chief    Commissioner   of   the 

American  Delegation 296 

Information  Sought  on  Transfer  to  U.S.S.R.  of 
Assets  in  Ex-Enemy  Countries.  Note  From 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Soviet  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs 298 


Treaty  Information  Page 

Italian  Ratification  of  Treaty  of  Peace  ....    298 

Inter- American  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Author  in  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Artistic 
Works : 

President's  Letter  of  Transmittal 300 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 300 

Provisional  Commercial  Agreement  with  Chile  .    303 

International  Information  and 

Cultural  Affairs 

Committee  To  Examine  Proposals  for  World 
'  Radio  Network 293 

IIAA  President   Praises   Congressional  Action 

Extending  Institute 303 

Voice    of    America    Programming    Revised   to 
I   Meet  New  Budget  Statement  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Benton 304 

Colombian  Journalist  and  Criminologist  Visits 
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Letters  of  Credence:  Netherlands 297 

William  Dawson  Appointed  Special  Repre- 
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Harry  N.  Howard,  author  of  the  article  on  the  United  Nations 
Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents, 
is  in  the  Division  of  Research  for  Near  East  and  Africa,  Office  of 
Intelligence  Research,  Department  of  State. 
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\MERICAN  SUPPORT  OF  FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 


>v  Isaac  A.  Stone 


This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  describing  American  policy 
in  support  of  free  elections  in  the  liberated  and  former 
satellite  coimtries  of  eastern  Europe.  The  countries  involved 
are:  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  The  first 
article  includes  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  under- 
lying the  American  policy  and  an  exposition  of  its  appli- 
cation to  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Poland.  The  remaining 
countries  will  be  discussed  in  the  second  article. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Following  Japan's  aggression  against  South 
Manchuria  in  September  1931,  the  United  States 
teadfastly  pursued  a  policy  of  non-recognition 
)f  any  and  all  changes  in  territory  and  sover- 
eignty effected  by  the  predatory  powers  through 
onquest  or  threat  of  duress  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  Prior  to  the  collapse  of  France  in  June 
L940,  the  United  States  held  out  the  hope  of 
;ventual  restoration  of  independence  and  self- 
government  to  all  countries  that  had  been  forcibly 
leprived  of  them,  but  the  American  Government 
,iad  not  taken  concrete  measures  designed  to 
ranslate  the  wish  into  fact.  Prompted  by  the 
^stressing  news  from  France,  President  Eoose- 
elt  declared  on  June  10,  1940,  that  "we  will  ex- 
end  to  the  opponents  of  force  the  material  re- 
ources  of  this  Nation",1  thus  marking  the  birth 
f  the  "arsenal  of  democracy"  concept  and  prac- 
,ice.  By  this  declaration  the  United  States 
,'ledged  its  aid  to  all  who  would  resist  Axis  ag- 
ression, but  assumed  no  explicit  obligation  with 
espect  to  the  undoing  of  Axis  conquests. 
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The  Atlantic  Charter  and  Free  Elections 

In  the  Atlantic  Charter  (August  14,  1941), 2 
described  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  as  proclaiming  "certain  com- 
mon principles  in  the  national  policies  of  their 
respective  countries  on  which  they  base  their  hopes 
for  a  better  future  of  the  world",  the  United 
States  assumed  a  moral  obligation  in  regard  to 
the  eventual  fate  of  the  countries  to  be  liberated. 

In  regard  to  the  conquered  countries  and  terri- 
tories the  third  principle  of  the  charter  is  of  pri- 
mary significance.     It  reads : 

"Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights 
restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived 
of  them". 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  declaration  gives  pre- 


1  Bulletin  or  June  15,  1940,  p.  637. 

2  Ibid.,  Aug.  16,  1941,  p.  125. 
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cedence  to  the  right  of  choice  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment over  the  restoration  of  sovereign  rights, 
which  normally  should  precede  the  former. 

This  joint  declaration,  which  Secretary  Hull 
described  on  the  day  of  its  promulgation  as  "a 
statement  of  basic  principles  and  fundamental 
ideas  and  policies  that  are  universal  in  their  prac- 
tical application",3  was  subscribed  to  by  all  signa- 
tories of  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  of 
January  1,  1942.*  Although  the  problem  had  not 
by  then  become  timely  and  certainly  not  acute,  yet 
as  if  divining  the  far-reaching  and  fateful  signif- 
icance of  the  third  principle  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, President  Roosevelt,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  joint  declaration,  em- 
phasized only  two  principles  of  the  eight,  placing 
the  third  one  first,  as  follows :  "Firsts-respect  for 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  will  live."  5 

As  victory  drew  closer  the  implementation  of 
the  third  principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  became 
more  pressing  and  more  complex.  For  one  thing, 
when  the  charter  was  proclaimed,  in  1941,  no 
problem  of  dual  governments  had  existed  with 
respect  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  since  the  Allied 
powers  uniformly  accorded  recognition  to  the 
governments-in-exile.  Secondly,  no  differentia- 
tion was  made  in  the  charter  between  liberated 
and  satellite  states  as  regards  the  choice  of  govern- 
ments in  general  and  their  form  in  particular. 

Free  Elections  in  the  Yalta  Declaration 

When  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin  met  at  Yalta  in 
the  Crimea  (February  4-11, 1945) ,  problems,  both 
general  and  particular,  arising  from  the  third 
principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  cried  for  clarifi- 
cation and  solution.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and  Albania  had  been  largely 
liberated.  Finland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Hungary  had  surrendered  and  concluded  armi- 
stices. Out  of  the  Crimea  deliberations  emerged 
the  general  declaration  on  liberated  Europe  and 


8  Ibid.,  p.  126.  See  also  his  statement  of  Apr.  9,  1944 
{ibid.,  Apr.  15,  1944,  p.  339). 

*  Ibid.,  Jan.  3,  1942,  p.  3. 

6  Ibid.,  Aug.  14,  1943,  p.  92.  See  also  declaration  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Breckinridge  Long  on  Apr. 
12,  1944  (ibid.,  Apr.  15,  1944,  p.  343). 

'  Ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  215. 
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the  additional  particular  declaration  regarding 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Since  the  declaration  oi 
liberated  Europe  became  a  basic  statement  oil 
principles,  it  is  proper  that  it  be  cited  in  full.  Th< 
text  follows : 6 

The  Premier  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  consulted  wit! 
each  other  in  the  common  interests  of  the  peoples  of  thei 
countries  and  those  of  liberated  Europe.  They  jointl; 
declare  their  mutual  agreement  to  concert  during  th 
temporary  period  of  instability  in  liberated  Europe  th 
policies  of  their  three  governments  in  assisting  the  people 
liberated  from  the  domination  of  Nazi  Germany  and  th 
peoples  of  the  former  Axis  satellite  states  of  Europe  t 
solve  by  democratic  means  their  pressing  political  am 
economic  problems. 

The  establishment  of  order  in  Europe  and  the  rebuilc 
ing  of  national  economic  life  must  be  achieved  by  prot 
esses  which  will  enable  the  liberated  peoples  to  destro-' 
the  last  vestiges  of  Nazism  and  Fascism  and  to  creat 
democratic  institutions  of  their  own  choice.  This  is  a  prii 
ciple  of  the  Atlantic  Charter — the  right  of  all  peoples  t 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  wi! 
live — the  restoration  of  sovereign  rights  and  self-goverr 
ment  to  those  peoples  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  c 
them  by  the  aggressor  nations. 

To  foster  the  conditions  in  which  the  liberated  people 
may  exercise  these  rights,  the  three  governments  wi! 
jointly  assist  the  people  in  any  European  liberated  staf 
or  former  Axis  satellite  state  in  Europe  where  in  the? 
judgment  conditions  require  (A)  to  establish  conditior 
of  internal  peace;  (B)  to  carry  out  emergency  measure 
for  the  relief  of  distressed  peoples;  (C)  to  form  interii 
governmental  authorities  broadly  representative  of  a. 
democratic  elements  in  the  population  and  pledged  to  tb 
earliest  possible  establishment  through  free  elections  c 
governments  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people;  and  (D 
to  facilitate  where  necessary  the  holding  of  such  election: 
The  three  governments  will  consult  the  other  Unite 
Nations  and  provisional  authorities  or  other  government 
in  Europe  when  matters  of  direct  interest  to  them  ar 
under  consideration. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  three  governments,  cond 
tions  in  any  European  liberated  state  or  any  former  Axi 
satellite  state  in  Europe  make  such  action  necessary,  the 
will  immediately  consult  together  on  the  measures  neces 
sary  to  discharge  the  joint  responsibilities  set  forth  in  thi 
declaration. 

By  this  declaration  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  prii 
ciples  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  our  pledge  in  the  declari 
tion  by  the  United  Nations,  and  our  determination  1 
build  in  cooperation  with  other  peace-loving  nations  worl 
order  under  law,  dedicated  to  peace,  security,  freedon 
and  general  well-being  of  all  mankind. 

In  issuing  this  declaration,  the  three  powers  expres 
the  hope  that  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Frene 
Republic  may  be  associated  with  them  in  the  procedw 
suggested. 
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Phrases  "C"  and  "D"  contain,  of  course,  two 
immensely  significant  and  fateful  pledges.  It  will 
3e  noted  also  that  no  distinction  is  drawn  between 
liberated  and  ex-satellite  countries  in  regard  to 
;he  establishment  of  provisional  governments 
which  should  be  representative  of  all  democratic 
elements  in  the  respective  countries  and  should  be 
)bligated  to  hold  free  elections  without  undue 
lelay.  No  less  important,  in  view  of  future  devel- 
mments,  is  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  three 
sowers  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  above  pledges. 
[t  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the  third  principle  of 
he  Atlantic  Charter — "the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
:hoose  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
vill  live" — is  repeated  verbatim  in  the  declara- 
tion on  liberated  Europe.  It  might  be  added  that 
he  significant  and  recurring  phrase  "free  and 
mfettered  elections  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
)asis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot"  oc- 
urs  first  in  the  Yalta  declaration  concerning 
3oland. 

Referring  to  the  Yalta  "formula"  respecting 
interim  governments"  in  the  liberated  and  ex- 
atellite  countries,  President  Truman  said  on 
fanuary  14,  1946,  that  "this  formula  was  based 
>n  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  people  be 
)ermitted  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
nent  by  their  own  freely  expressed  choice  with- 
>ut  interference  from  any  foreign  source."7 

'otsdam  and  Moscow  Conferences,  1945 

At  the  Tripartite  Conference  at  Potsdam 
July  17-August  2,  1945),  the  principles  and 
riteria  of  free  and  unfettered  elections  contained 
n  the  Yalta  declaration  were  reaffirmed.  In  his 
eport  (August  9,  1945)  to  the  American  people 
n  the  Potsdam  Conference,  President  Truman 
aid:8 

"At  Yalta  it  was  agreed,  you  will  recall,  that 
he  three  governments  would  assume  a  common 
esponsibility  in  helping  to  reestablish  in  the  lib- 
rated  and  satellite  nations  of  Europe  govern- 
ments broadly  representative  of  democratic  ele- 
lents  in  the  population.  That  responsibility  still 
jtands.  We  all  recognize  it  as  a  joint  responsibil- 
y  of  the  three  governments." 

As  to  the  three  satellite  states,  Rumania,  Bul- 
aria,  and  Hungary,  he  said  tersely:  "These  na- 
<  ons  are  not  to  be  spheres  of  influence  of  any  one 
lower",  adding  that  "Until  these  states  are  rees- 
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tablished  as  members  of  the  international  family, 
they  are  the  joint  concern  of  all  of  us." 

At  Potsdam  it  was  also  agreed  that  only  "recog- 
nized democratic  governments"  of  Bulgaria,  Fin- 
land, Hungary,  and  Rumania  would  qualify  to 
sign  the  peace  treaties  and  make  application  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.9  At  the  same 
time,  each  of  the  three  governments  reserved  the 
right  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations  with  any 
of  these  four  countries  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace  treaties. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  (September  11-October  2,  1945),  the 
previous  decisions  concerning  free  elections 
through  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  basic  free- 
doms, as  formulated  in  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
agreements,  were  reaffirmed  by  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Byrnes,  reporting  October  5,  1945,  on 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  repeated  the 
literal  text  of  the  Yalta  declaration  as  it  pertains 
to  free  elections  and  said :  "That  policy  sponsored 
by  President  Roosevelt  was  America's  policy  and 
remains  America's  policy."  M  He  warned  further 
that  while  the  United  States  does  not  seek  "to 
dictate  the  internal  affairs  of  any  people",  it  never- 
theless reserved  the  right  to  refuse  recognition  to 
governments  proven  guilty  of  denying  "the  people 
the  rights  pledged  to  them  in  the  Yalta  agreement 
and  in  the  Atlantic  Charter." 

Two  months  after  Potsdam,  President  Truman 
(on  October  27,  1945)  restated  the  principles  re- 
lating to  self-government  and  free  elections  em- 
bodied in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  declarations  as  "fundamental  objectives" 
of  American  foreign  policy : n 

2.  We  believe  in  the  eventual  return  of  sovereign  rights 
and  self-government  to  all  people  who  have  been  deprived 
of  them  by  force. 

4.  We  believe  that  all  peoples  who  are  prepared  for 
self-government  should  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government  by  their  own  freely  expressed  choice, 
without  interference  from  any  foreign  source.  That  is 
true  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  By  the  combined  and  cooperative  action  of  our  War 


7  Ibid.,  Feb.  3, 1946,  p.  136. 

8  Ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1945,  p.  211. 
0  IMd.,  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  159. 
10  Ibid.,  Oct.  7,  1945,  p.  509. 
"Ibid.,   Oct.  28,  1945,  p.  654. 
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Allies,  we  shall  help  the  defeated  enemy  states  establish 
peaceful,  democratic  governments  of  their  own  free  choice. 

The  President  repeated  these  principles  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  January  14, 1946.13 

Secretary  Byrnes  thus  pointed  out  (on  October 
3,  1946)  that  as  regards  the  American  attitude 
toward  free  elections  and  democratic  governments : 
"The  policies  inaugurated  by  President  Roosevelt 
have  been  consistently  followed  by  his  successor, 
President  Truman".13 

United  States  Sponsorship  of  Free  Elections 

That  the  United  States  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  enunciation  and  acceptance  of  the 
pledges  regarding  democratic  governments  and 
free  elections  was  also  attested  by  Secretary 
Byrnes.  In  the  statement  above  cited  he  said  that 
President  Roosevelt  "inspired  the  declaration  of 
principles  known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter".  Mr. 
Byrnes  also  noted  that  the  "Yalta  declaration  on 
the  liberated  and  ex-satellite  countries  was  based 
on  a  proposal  submitted  by  President  Roosevelt".1* 
Indeed,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  January  6, 
1945,  a  month  before  the  Crimea  Conference, 
President  Roosevelt  had  stated:15 

We  and  our  Allies  have  declared  that  it  is  our  purpose 
to  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live  and  to  see  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  restored  to  those  who  have 
been  forcibly  deprived  of  them.  But  with  internal  dis- 
sension, with  many  citizens  of  liberated  countries  still 
prisoners  of  war  or  forced  to  labor  in  Germany,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  guess  the  kind  of  self-government  the  people  really 
want. 

During  the  interim  period,  until  conditions  permit 
a  genuine  expression  of  the  peoples'  will,  we  and  our 
Allies  have  a  duty,  which  we  cannot  ignore,  to  use  our 
influence  to  the  end  that  no  temporary  or  provisional 
authorities  in  the  liberated  countries  block  the  eventual 
exercise  of  the  peoples'  right  freely  to  choose  the  gov- 
ernment and  institutions  under  which,  as  free  men,  they 
are  to  live. 

President  Roosevelt  told  Congress  on  March  1, 
1945,  that  at  Crimea  the  three  powers  had  been 
"determined  to  settle  this  matter  of  liberated 
areas"  and  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  settlement — 

a  Ibid.,  Feb.  3,  1946,  p.  138. 

13  Ibid.,  Oct.  13,  1946,  p.  666. 

14  Ibid.,  Oct.  7,  1945,  p.  509. 
"  Ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1945,  p.  27. 
19  Ibid.,  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  324. 
"  Ibid.,  Aug.  19,  1945,  p.  274. 
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"a  unanimous  settlement".  They  had  agreed  ths 
the  "political  and  economic  problems  of  any  art 
liberated  from  the  Nazi  conquest,  or  of  any  f orm< 
Axis  satellite,  are  a  joint  responsibility  of  all  thr< 
governments.  They  will  join  together,  during  tl 
temporary  period  of  instability  after  hostilitie 
to  help  the  people  of  any  liberated  area,  or  ( 
any  former  satellite  state,  to  solve  their  o^ 
problems  through  firmly  established  democrat 
processes." 16 

But  in  application,  the  "unanimous  settlemen 
developed  complications  resulting  in  discord  ai 
dissension.  The  fact  that  Soviet  occupation  fore 
were  largely  in  control  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  ai 
Hungary  accounted  for  the  formation  of  interi 
governments  composed  of  individuals  sympathet 
with,  and  largely  subservient  to,  the  aims  of  tl 
Soviet  Government.  As  regards  Poland,  tl 
Soviet  Government  had  severed  relations  with  tl 
Polish  Government-in-exile  on  April  23,  194 
and  had  recognized,  on  January  5, 1945,  the  Poli; 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  as  the  pr 
visional  government  of  Poland,  while  the  Unit* 
States  and  Great  Britain  continued  to  recogni, 
the  London  government.  The  Yalta  declarati< 
in  regard  to  Poland  was  designed  to  create: 
compromise,  but  owing  to  various  obstruction 
recounted  on  a  later  page,  the  problem  of  Polanc 
provisional  government  was  still  unsolved  at  t; 
time  of  the  Tripartite  Conference  at  Potsda 
(July  17-August  2,  1945). 

The  Meaning  of  Free  Elections 

In  the  understanding  of  the  United  States,  tl 
concept  of  free  and  unfettered  elections  involv 
certain  definite  principles  and  practices.  In  e 
sence  it  means  the  unhindered  expression  of  tl 
will  of  the  majority.  "The  will  of  the  majority  i 
the  people",  said  Secretary  Byrnes  on  August  1 
1945,  "can  be  determined  only  if  all  the  people  a 
able  to  vote  free  from  force  and  intimidation." 
In  its  endeavors  to  secure  for  the  peoples  of  tl 
liberated  and  ex-satellite  countries  electioi 
through  which  the  will  of  the  majority  could  fii 
unrestricted  expression,  the  United  States  stressi 
the  observance  of  the  following  procedures  ai 
practices:  universal  suffrage;  secret  ballot;  ft 
freedom  of  participation  for  all  democratic  ai 
anti-Nazi  elements;  freedom  of  speech,  press,  r 
ligion,  association,  and  assembly;  freedom  fro 
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intimidation,  use  of  force,  searches,  arbitrary  ad- 
ministrative measures,  retaliatory  measures,  and 
unreasonable  censorship  restrictions;  equitable 
allotment  of  radio  facilities;  concurrence  of  all 
democratic  groups  in  the  electoral  law;  right  of 
representatives  of  all  parties  authorized  to  partici- 
pate in  elections  to  serve  on  electoral  commissions, 
to  be  present  at  casting  and  counting  of  ballots, 
and  to  appeal  election  disputes;  and  immediate 
public  announcement  of  the  results  of  elections.13 
In  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  the  signa- 
tory powers  to  the  Yalta  declaration  assumed  an 
obligation  not  merely  to  help  secure  the  conduct  of 
free  elections  but  also  to  assure  the  preservation 
and  continued  existence  of  the  basic  freedoms  with- 
out which  parliamentary  institutions  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  United  States,  in  its  notes  to  the 
Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  Governments  protest- 
ing against  the  arbitrary  arrests  of  opposition 
leaders  in  both  countries  who  had  been  duly 
elected  to  the  respective  parliaments,  emphasized 
:hat  these  unilateral  actions  constituted  violations 
:>f  the  Yalta  declaration  pledging  basic  civil  free- 
doms to  the  liberated  peoples.     In  the  view  of  the 


United  States,  "One  of  the  foundations  upon 
which  democratic  parliamentary  institutions  rest 
is  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  a  legal 
opposition."  19 

In  an  effort  to  insure  wide  dissemination  of  news 
on  election  proceedings  and  the  observance  of  civil 
liberties  generally  in  the  liberated  and  ex-satellite 
countries  under  Soviet  control,  the  three  powers 
declared  at  Potsdam  that  they  "have  no  doubt 
that  .  .  .  representatives  of  the  Allied  press 
will  enjoy  full  freedom"  to  report  on  developments 
in  those  countries.20 

Thus,  from  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  the  Axis 
powers,  the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in 
formulating  declarations  and  agreements  designed 
to  help  the  peoples  of  the  liberated  and  ex-satellite 
countries  achieve  democratic  governments  and 
free  elections,  and  has  persistently  endeavored  to 
give  effect  to  the  pledges  which  it  assumed.  The 
story  of  its  relations  with  the  Governments  of 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Albania,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  is  one  of  single-minded 
purpose  to  insure  the  achievement  of  the  basic  free- 
doms for  all  the  peoples  of  these  countries. 


BULGARIA 


The  unflagging  perseverance  with  which  the 
United  States  pursued  the  realization  of  the  ob- 
jectives contained  in  the  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and 
Moscow  agreements  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  Government  has  regarded  them 
from  the  first  not  as  pious  hopes  but  as  solemn  and 
3inding  international  agreements.  In  the  view 
:>f  the  United  States,  the  matter  of  these  obliga- 
:ions  involved  "the  sanctity  of  international 
lgreements.  a  principle  upon  which  depends  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
eign  of  justice  under  law."  Hence  the  United 
States  lias  regarded  the  implementation  of  the 
pledges  involving  fundamental  freedoms  and  free 
elections  as  a  positive  obligation,  as  "both  a  duty 
ind  a  right",  and  has  considered  that  for  the 
American  Government  "to  refrain  from  the  most 
'nergetic  efforts  to  see  its  proper  execution  would 
>e  to  fail  in  a  most  solemn  obligation."  21 

On  September  6,  1044.  Bulgaria,  which  had 
»een  at  war  with  the  United  States  since  Decem- 
,>er  13,  1941,  asked  the  Soviet  Union,  with  which 
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it  had  been  at  war  for  one  day,  for  an  armistice, 
and  concluded  one  on  October  28,  1944,22  signed 
by  a  Fatherland  Front  Government  formed  on 
September  9  by  four  leftist  parties.  In  the  view 
of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  January  6,  1945 ,23  and  embodied  in 
the  Yalta  declaration  of  February  11,  1945,  gov- 
ernments such  as  that  of  Bulgaria  were  pro- 
visional in  character,  since  they  came  into  exist- 
ence without  democratic  processes  operating 
through,  and  expressed  in,  free  and  unfettered 
elections. 


18  Ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  215 ;  Aug.  19,  1945,  p.  274 ;  Sept. 
30,  1945,  p.  478 ;  Oct.  7,  1945,  p.  509 ;  Nov.  11,  1945,  p.  767 ; 
Dec.  23,  1945,  p.  1021:  Dec.  30,  1945,  p.  1034;  Feb.  17, 
1946,  p.  256 ;  Sept.  1, 1946,  p.  422 ;  Nov.  3,  1946,  pp.  818,  820. 

19  Ibid.,  June  22,  1947,  p.  1218. 
-QIbid.,  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  159. 

11  Ibid.,  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  134  (notes  to  Polish  Govern- 
ment dated  Jan.  5  and  9,  1947). 

"  Ibid.,  Dec.  13,  1941,  p.  483 ;  Oct.  29,  1944,  p.  492. 
■  Ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1945,  p.  27. 
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As  an  ex-satellite  country,  Bulgaria  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Yalta  declaration  providing  for  free  and 
unfettered  elections  in  which  all  democratic  ele- 
ments could  participate  in  keeping  with  the  basic 
freedoms.  Also,  under  the  Potsdam  agreement 
each  of  the  three  powers  was  left  free  to  determine 
when  and  under  what  conditions  it  would  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  any  of  the  satellite 
countries.24 

In  connection  with  the  general  election  that  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Bulgaria  on  August  26, 
1945,  the  Department  of  State,  basing  its  action 
on  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements,  instructed 
the  American  Political  Representative  in  Bulgaria 
to  inform  the  Bulgarian  Government  that  the 
United  States  was  not  satisfied  that  "the  existing 
government  has  arranged  for  the  scheduled  elec- 
tions to  take  place  under  conditions  which  will 
allow  and  insure  the  effective  participation  there- 
in, free  from  the  fear  of  force  and  intimidation, 
of  all  democratic  elements".25 

In  a  communication  to  the  Government  of  Bul- 
garia the  United  States,  while  expressing  grati- 
fication at  the  postponement  of  the  general  elec- 
tion from  August  26  to  November  18  and  noting 
the  fact  that  "an  opportunity  has  been  given  for 
freer  political  expression",  pointed  out  neverthe- 
less that  so  far  the  Bulgarian  Government  had  not 
been  made  more  representative  of  democratic 
opinion;  that  the  operation  of  a  single  list  of 
candidates  excluded  important  democratic  ele- 
ments ;  and  that  indications  existed  that  the  "free 
expression  of  popular  will"  was  being  "further 
restricted  by  threats  of  coercion  and  later  re- 
prisals". Given  such  pre-election  conditions  as 
described  above,  the  communication  concluded,  it 
was  doubtful  that  the  results  would  reflect  the 
Bulgarian  people's  choice  of  "a  representative 
democratic  government".26 

In  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  the  elec- 

24  Ibid.,  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  159. 

25  Released  to  the  press  Aug.  18.  Bulletin  of  Aug.  19, 
1945,  p.  274. 

"  Released  to  the  press  Nov.  16.  Bulletin  of  Nov.  18, 
1945,  p.  791. 

27  Bulletin  of  Dec.  30, 1945,  p.  1034. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  1031,  1034. 

23  Ibid.,  Mar.  17,  1946,  p.  447. 
""Ibid.,  Mar.  24,  1946,  p.  486. 
31  Ibid.,  p.  485. 
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tions  held  on  November  18, 1945,  which  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  Fatherland  Front,  were  not  free 
although  the  Soviet  Union  took  a  contrary  view.21 
Wishing  nevertheless  to  bring  about  an  improve-! 
ment  in  the  democratic  character  of  the  existing 
government,    Secretary    Byrnes    agreed    at    the 
Moscow  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers   (De- 
cember  16-20,   1945)    to   extend   recognition  M 
Bulgaria  if  its  Government  would  be  broadened  tc 
include  two  representatives  of  important  demo- 
cratic groups  then  not  participating  in  the  Gov-| 
ernment,  provided  they  are  "suitable  and  will 
work  loyally  with  the  Government."    The  Sovie 
Union  undertook  to  advise  the  Bulgarian  Govern 
ment  to  comply  with  this  requirement.28 

The  Bulgarian  Representative  in  Washingtoi 
was  handed  on  February  22, 1946,  an  aide-memoin\ 
stating  that  the  intent  of  the  United  States  wai- 
that  the  participation  of  the  additional  repre 
sentatives  "would  be  on  the  basis  of  condition" 
mutually  agreeable  to  both  the  Bulgarian  Gov 
ernment  and  the  opposition."29  Indeed,  thi< 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State  had  spokei 
in  this  sense  in  London  to  the  Soviet  Vice  Com- 
missar for  Foreign  Affairs  on  February  M 
1946.30  A  Soviet  note  of  March  7  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  declared  (1)  that  the  Americar 
aide-memoire  of  February  22,  by  stating  that  th 
opposition  members  should  have  the  latitude  t/ 
join  the  Bulgarian  Government  "on  the  basis  o 
some  mutually  acceptable  conditions",  was  ii 
violation  of  the  Moscow  decisions,  which  con 
tained  no  such  qualification,  and  thereby  consti 
tuted  an  encouragement  to  opposition  leaders  no 
to  participate  in  the  Bulgarian  Government 
(2)  that  the  United  States  Representative  i 
Bulgaria  "systematically  incited"  leaders  of  th 
opposition  not  to  abide  by  the  Moscow  decisions 
and  (3)  that  the  United  States  had  acted  uni 
laterally  in  addressing  the  note  to  the  Bulgaria) 
Government.  The  American  reply  of  March  1 
to  the  Soviet  note  of  March  7  reaffirmed  the  view 
set  forth  in  the  aide-memoire  of  February  22  an 
expressed  surprise  that  the  communication  of  "s 
fundamental  and  simple  a  proposition"  to  th 
Bulgarian  Government  should  be  regarded  as 
violation  of  the  Moscow  decisions.31  Six  month 
later  the  Moscow  decision  had  not  yet  been  imple 
mented,  and  Secretary  Byrnes  saw  fit  to  discus 
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le  matter  with  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  in 
aris  on  August  27, 1946.32 

Upon  the  announcement  of  general  elections  to 
s  held  for  the  Grand  National  Assembly  on  Oc- 
ber  27,  1946,  Secretary  Byrnes  in  a  note  of  Sep- 
mber  24  reminded  the  Bulgarian  Government 
;  its  pledges  to  hold  free  and  unfettered  elections, 
tecifying  the  mandatory  observance  of  certain 
eedoms  which  alone  would  assure  a  full  expres- 
on  of  the  people's  will;  namely:  (1)  freedom 
:  the  press,  radio,  and  assembly  for  all  demo- 
atic  elements;  (2)  complete  non-interference  of 
e  militia  with  candidates  and  voters;  (3)  re- 
ase  of  prisoners  held  for  political  reasons  or  f or- 
ulation  of  open  charges  against  them;  and  (4) 
evention  of  threats  of  post-election  retaliation.33 
i  his  detailed  reply  to  the  above  note,  the  Bul- 
irian  Prime  Minister  gave  assurances  that  his 
avernment  had  decided  to  hold  "entirely  free 
actions,  which  are  to  reflect  the  true  will  of  the 
ople"  and  that  it  had  taken  "dispositions  calcu- 
ted  fully  to  realize  the  measures"  specified  in  the 
aierican  note.34 

The  United  States  representative  on  the  Allied 
mtrol  Commission  in  Bulgaria  on  October  1, 
46,35  proposed  to  the  Commission  that  the  f  ollow- 
2;  session  of  the  Commission  (on  October  3)  be 
voted  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  best  ways 
implement  the  four  guarantees  specified  in  the 
nerican  note  of  September  24.  On  October  4 
3  Soviet  representative  replied  that  such  action 
>uld  constitute  "rude  interference"  in  the  inter- 
1  affairs  of  Bulgaria  and,  secondly,  that  the 
itter  was  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Control 
'inmission.36 

The  United  States  has  not  regarded  the  elections 
Id  on  October  27,  1946,  as  having  fulfilled  the 
!ilta,  Potsdam,  and  Moscow  agreements. 
President  Truman,  on  March  12,  1947,  named 
I  ilgaria  among  the  countries  having  "totalitarian 
:  ;imes  forced  upon  them  against  their  will",  con- 


cerning which  the  United  States  has  made  "fre- 
quent protests  against  coercion  and  intimidation, 
in  violation  of  the  Yalta  agreements".37 

On  June  6,  1947,  the  Bulgarian  police  arrested 
Deputy  Nikola  Petkov,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Agrarian  Party  and  chief  Opposition  leader,  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  against  the  Government. 
On  June  11  the  United  States  Government  an- 
nounced that  on  June  7  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Min- 
ister, in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Acting 
American  Political  Representative  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  arbitrary  lifting  of  Petkov's  parliamentary 
immunity,  said  that  foreign  intervention  on  the 
Agrarian  leader's  behalf  could  serve  only  to 
strengthen  suspicions  of  his  underground  connec- 
tions, and  that,  moreover,  Petkov  would  be  tried 
by  the  "sovereign  country  of  Bulgaria  and  not  in 
London  or  in  Washington".  The  American  state- 
ment referred  to  earlier  American  expressions  of 
concern  over  political  developments  in  Bulgaria 
which  were  in  disregard  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Yalta  agreement,  adverting  also  to  the  past 
attempts  by  the  Bulgarian  authorities  and  press 
to  impugn  the  good  name  of  the  United  States  by 
insinuating  "subversive  motives"  in  connection 
with  American  support  of  the  principles  regard- 
ing civil  liberties  and  "human  freedoms"  which 
were  agreed  on  in  the  armistice  agreement,  in  the 
Yalta  declaration,  and  in  article  II  of  the  peace 
treaty.  When  Petkov  goes  on  trial  for  alleged 
treason,  the  American  statement  concluded,  "so 
will  the  present  Bulgarian  regime  be  on  trial  in 
the  minds  of  many  Bulgarians  and  certainly  in 
the  opinion  of  all  freedom-supporting  peoples  out- 
side Bulgaria".38 

In  signing  the  American  ratifications  of  the 
peace  treaties  with  the  former  satellite  countries 
on  June  14,  1947,  President  Truman  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  had 
disregarded  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
and  had  resorted  to  oppressive  measures  against 
them.39 


RUMANIA 


Rumania  had  been  at  war  with  the  Soviet  Union        since  June  22,  1941,  and  with  the  United  States 
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since  December  12, 1941.  On  April  2, 1944,  Soviet 
troops  crossed  the  Rumanian  frontier,  and  on  that 
day  the  Soviet  Government  declared  that  the 
Soviet  Union  aimed  neither  to  acquire  Rumanian 
territory  nor  to  alter  its  social  structure,  and  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  Soviet  operations  was  to  clear 
the  country  of  enemy  troops.40  Secretary  Hull, 
commenting  the  following  day  on  the  Soviet  dec- 
laration, stressed  that  "the  main  business  of  the 
armies  of  Soviet  Russia  is  to  defeat  the  enemy  in 
the  field".41  The  new  National  Government  of 
Rumania,  formed  on  August  23, 1944,  accepted  an 
armistice  on  September  12,  1944.42  Under  the 
armistice  agreement,  the  execution  of  its  terms 
was  entrusted  to  "the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Com- 
mand, acting  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Powers." 
Soviet  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government 
headed  by  General  Nicolae  Radescu,  which  had 
been  in  power  since  December  6,  1944,  resulted  in 
its  resignation  on  February  28,  1945,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  government  on  March  6,  headed 
by  Petru  Groza,  which  was  acceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  with  which  the  latter  country  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  on  August  6,  1945. 

Like  its  satellite  neighbors,  Rumania  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Crimea  declaration  of  February  11, 
1945,  on  liberated  Europe,  requiring  the  forma- 
tion of  a  widely  representative,  democratic  pro- 
visional government  and  the  holding  of  free  and 
untrammeled  elections.43  On  the  basis  of  the 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  declarations  the  King  of 
Rumania,  on  August  21,  1945,  solicited  the  aid  of 
the  three  powers  in  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
more  representative  government  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  them.  The  political  leaders  of  the 
other  parties,  he  stated,  expressed  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  a  government 
that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Allied 
powers.  He  indicated  that  the  refusal  of  the  Pro- 
visional   National    Government    to    resign    had 
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prompted  his  request  for  assistance."  One 
later  the  United  States  Government  stated  tl 
it  had  felt  that  the  Rumanian  Cabinet  "was  4 
adequately  representative  of  all  important  e 
ments  of  democratic  opinion",  and  that  mindi 
of  its  obligations  under  the  Yalta  declaration, 
proposed  to  enter  "at  the  earliest  time"  into  cc 
sultation  with  the  British  and  Soviet  Govei 
ments  on  the  necessary  measures  to  carry  out  t 
Yalta  commitments.45 

The  problem  of  a  more  democratic  governrnt 
for  Rumania — and  Bulgaria — loomed  large 
the  first  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  M: 
isters,  in  September-October  1945,  but  concn 
measures  were  decided  upon  at  the  Council's  f 
lowing  meeting.46 

Acting  on  the  King's  request,  the  Foreign  M 
isters,  at  their  conference  in  Moscow  in  Decern} 
1945,  formed  a  Tripartite  Commission  charg 
with  bringing  about,  in  consultation  with  \ 
King,  the  broadening  of  the  Government  of  I 
mania  through  the  inclusion  of  one  member  es 
of  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  National  Peas? 
Party  and  obtaining  assurance  that  "free  and  i 
fettered  elections"  would  be  held  as  soon  as  p, 
sible  on  the  basis  of  universal  and  secret  ball 
All  democratic  and  anti-Fascist  parties  were 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  these  elections  a 
to  put  forward  candidates.  Other  assurances 
be  sought  concerned  "the  grant  of  freedom  of  i 
press,  speech,  religion,  and  association." 47  1 
f erring  to  the  above  specific  assurances,  Secrete 
Byrnes  said  on  December  30, 1945 :  "It  is  for  us 
say  whether  the  terms  have  been  complied  with. 

As  a  result  of  the  intercession  of  the  Tripart 
Commission,  two  new  members,  from  the  Natioi 
Peasant  Party  and  Liberal  Party  respective 
joined  the  Rumanian  Council  of  Ministers  on  Ji 
uary  7,  1946.  On  the  following  two  days  1 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  gave  i 
United  States  and  British  Governments  comp 
hensive  assurances,  both  in  written  declarati( 
and  orally,  with  respect  to  the  forthcoming  g< 
eral  election  which  the  Cabinet  had  agreed  "shoi 
be  held  in  the  shortest  time  possible."  These 
surances  included  the  exercise  of  universal  suffn 
and  secret  ballot ;  freedom  of  participation  for 
democratic  and  anti-Fascist  parties;  freedom 
the  press,  speech,  religion,  and  assembly ;  pern: 
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on  for  representatives  of  all  political  parties  rep- 
jsented  in  the  government  to  examine  balloting 
rocedure  and  to  be  present  at  the  counting  of 
allots;  and  equitable  broadcasting  facilities  for 
11  such  parties,  an  equitable  share  of  newsprint 
:>r  them,  and  full  freedom  to  print  and  distribute 
leir  political  publications.  The  electoral  law  and 
ther  election  procedures  would  be  subject  to 
^reement  by  the  above  parties.49 
The  United  States  Government  stated  on  Febru- 
ry  5,  1946,  that  it  was  prepared  to  recognize  the 
Rumanian  Government,  and  expressed  its  hope 
lat  the  election  would  be  held  some  time  in  April 
r  May  1946.50  But  when  May  was  drawing  to  a 
lose,  the  Rumanian  Government  had  not  moved  to 
ive  effect  to  the  pledges  given  in  January.  Con- 
jquently  the  United  States  informed  the  Ru- 
lanian  Government  by  a  note  dated  May  27, 1946, 
iat  the  actions  of  that  Government  contravened 
ie  assurance  given  four  months  previously.  No 
ate  had  been  set  for  the  elections  and  no  electoral 
iw  promulgated ;  censorship  and  suppression  were 
tifling  free  expression;  the  new  ministers  were 
aing  ignored;  and  "bands  of  hooligans"  were 
'reaking  violence  on  assemblies  of  recognized 
emocratic  parties.  Indeed,  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
mment,  despite  its  ostensible  endeavors  to  carry 
ut  its  promises,  was  "in  reality  circumventing" 
te  commitments  which  it  had  made.  The  note 
rged  the  Rumanian  Government  to  set  an  election 
ate  "without  delay",  promulgate  an  electoral  law, 
nd  carry  out  the  attendant  pledges  aimed  to 
ssure  free  and  unfettered  elections.51 
In  its  reply  of  June  3,  1946,  to  the  above  note, 
ie  Rumanian  Government  stated  that  it  had 
lready  made  public  a  provisional  electoral  law; 
'iat  all  measures  for  insuring  the  exercise  of  "pub- 
c  liberties"  were  in  operation ;  and  that  the  Gov- 
rnment  intended  "to  implement  the  Moscow  de- 
isions  in  their  entirety".  As  to  the  new  Cabinet 
tembers,  the  note  stated  that  they  preferred  to 
imain  observers  in  the  Cabinet  rather  than  be 
articipants.52  In  a  brief  reply  to  the  above  note 
ie  Department  of  State  charged,  on  June  14,  that 
ie  Rumanian  declaration  "presents  a  wholly  in- 
adequate account  of  the  actual  situation  and  con- 
:  lins  a  number  of  inaccuracies."  The  Department 
ointed  out  that  no  electoral  law  had  been  promul- 
ated;  no  election  date  had  been  announced;  and 
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no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  regis- 
tration of  the  electorate.53 

Three  days  later  the  Rumanian  Government  re- 
peated that,  contrary  to  the  assertions  contained 
in  the  American  note  of  June  14,  the  information 
communicated  in  its  own  note  of  June  3  was  based 
"exclusively  upon  facts  which  have  been  scrupu- 
lously ascertained  and  verified".  The  Rumanian 
note  added  that  no  complaints  had  been  received 
from  the  Soviet  Government,  which  was  also  a 
party  to  the  Moscow  decisions.54  The  latter  argu- 
ment was  used  again  by  Rumania  in  its  note  of 
November  2,  1946,  mentioned  below.55 

Following  the  publication  of  an  electoral  law 
and  other  measures  preparatory  to  the  elections, 
the  United  States,  on  October  28,  1946,  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Rumanian  Government  the 
earlier  assurances  given  by  it  with  respect  to  free 
elections,  pointed  out  their  violation  in  fact,  and 
noted  that  the  practices  of  the  Government  "sug- 
gest that  these  elections  may  not  be  of  the  free 
and  equitable  character  assured  by  the  Ruma- 
nian Government  .  .  .  nor  result  in  the  choice  of 
a  Government  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple .  .  ."  56  Considering  as  evasive  Rumania's 
reply  of  November  2  to  the  above  note,  and  reject- 
ing as  "wholly  inadmissible"  that  Government's 
contention  that  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  this  matter  were  "incompatible  with 
the  attributes  of  a  free  and  sovereign  state",  the 
United  States,  in  an  additional  note  released  to 
the  press  November  15,  four  days  before  the  sched- 
uled elections,  reminded  the  Rumania  Government 
again  of  its  pledges  and  stressed  its  own  obliga- 
tions assumed  at  Yalta  "to  assist  in  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  a  government  of  free  men 
in  Rumania." 57 

Elections  were  held  on  November  19,  1946.  A 
week  later,  on  November  26,  the  United  States  in* 
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formed  the  Rumanian  Government  that  in  view 
of  the  widespread  malpractice  which  had  attended 
the  elections,  including  the  manipulation  of  elec- 
toral registers,  improper  procedures  in  balloting 
and  counting  of  votes,  and  denial  of  franchise  to 
large  democratic  groups  through  intimidation, 
the  American  Government  could  not  consider  the 
assurances  given  by  Rumania  as  fulfilled.58 

President  Truman  named  Rumania  on  March 
12, 1947,  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which  the  United 
States  "has  made  frequent  protests  against  coer- 
cion and  intimidation,  in  violation  of  the  Yalta 
agreements".59  Again  on  June  14,  1947,  at  the 
time  of  ratification  of  the  peace  treaties  with  the 


former  satellite  countries,  President  Trum: 
named  the  Government  of  Rumania  among  thci 
which  "not  only  have  disregarded  the  will  of  tj 
majority  of  the  people  but  have  resorted  to  me* 
ures  of  oppression  against  them." 60 

On  July  23,  1947,  the  United  States  announc 
that  its  Political  Representative  in  Rumania  wou 
be  replaced  by  a  regular  Minister.  The  announi 
ment  stated  that  this  action  "does  not  imply  th 
the  U.  S.  Government  condones  the  actions  of  ti 
Rumanian  Government  in  denying  the  Rumani 
people  fundamental  freedoms,  regarding  whi 
the  U.  S.  position  has  been  set  forth  on  vario; 
occasions." 61 


POLAND 


The  United  States  did  not  recognize  the  division 
of  Poland  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  effected  in  their  treaty  of  September  29,  1939, 
and  continued  to  recognize  the  Government-in- 
exile  as  the  legitimate  government  of  Poland.  Sec- 
retary Hull  stated  on  October  2, 1939 :  "Poland  is 
now  the  victim  of  force  used  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy.  Its  territory  has  been  taken  over 
and  its  government  has  had  to  seek  refuge  abroad. 
Mere  seizure  of  territory,  however,  does  not  ex- 
tinguish the  legal  existence  of  a  government.  The 
United  States  therefore  continues  to  regard  the 
Government  of  Poland  in  existence  .  .  ." 62 
The  Polish  Government-in-exile  was  a  recipient  of 
lend-lease  aid. 

Declaring  that  the  Polish  state  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist and  that  its  government  had  disintegrated,  the 
Soviet  Union  withdrew  recognition  from  the  Pol- 
ish Government  on  September  16,  1939,  one  day 
before  Soviet  troops  crossed  the  Polish  Frontier. 
Diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, which  were  resumed  on  July  30, 1941,  were 
broken  off  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  April  25, 
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1943.  A  Polish  Committee  of  National  Liberate 
formed  on  July  21,  1944,  by  the  Polish  Nation 
Council  for  the  Homeland  (composed  of  Poles; 
the  Soviet  Union)  to  assume  administrative  co 
trol  of  the  Polish  territories  to  be  liberated  1 
Soviet  and  Polish  troops,  became  a  Polish  Pi 
visional  Government  on  December  31, 1944,  and  < 
January  5,  1945,  was  recognized  as  such  by  t; 
Soviet  Union.  Thus  there  were,  in  effect,  fro; 
December  31,  1944,  two  Polish  Provisional  Go 
ernments,  one  in  London  and  another  in  Poland. 

In  January  1944  the  United  States  offered 
extend  "its  good  offices  with  a  view  to  arrangii 
for  the  initiation  of  discussions  .  .  .  lookii 
to  a  resumption  of  official  relations"  between  tl 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Polish  Government  in  Lo: 
don,  but  the  former  declined  the  offer.63  Seer 
tary  Hull,  on  December  18,  1944,  expressed  tl 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  futu 
of  Poland  in  the  following  forceful  terms :  "Tl 
United  States  Government  stands  unequivocal 
for  a  strong,  free,  and  independent  Polish  sta 
with  the  untrammeled  right  of  the  Polish  peop 
to  order  their  internal  existence  as  they  see  fit." 
The  Secretary's  statement  implies  adherence  to  tl 
third  principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  for 
shadows  the  Yalta  declaration. 

The  cleavage  between  the  three  powers — ti 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  tl 
Soviet  Union — respecting  Poland  was  resolve 
by  the  Yalta  declaration  of  February  11,  194 
which   provided   for   the   reorganization  "on 
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roader  democratic  basis"  of  the  provisional  gov- 
rnment  recognized  by  the  Soviets  into  a  Polish 
tovisional  Government  of  National  Unity  by 
le  inclusion  of  "democratic  leaders  from  Poland 
self  and  from  Poles  abroad".     Another  pro- 
sion  stated  that  the  new  government  "shall  be 
[edged  to  the  holding  of  free  and  unfettered 
ections  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  univer- 
1  suffrage  and  secret  ballot.    In  these  elections 
1  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  parties  shall  have 
e  right  to  take  part  and  to  put  forward  candi- 
ites."    A  commission  consisting  of  V.  Molotov, 
'.  A.  Harriman,  and  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was 
arged  with  the  task  of  implementing  the  de- 
don  regarding  the  reorganization  of  the  Polish 
)vernment.    The  three  powers  pledged  to  estab- 
h  diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  govern- 
mt  after  the  commission  had  indicated  its  ap- 
oval.65   In  his  report  to  Congress  on  the  Crimea 
nference    (March  1,  1945),  President  Eoose- 
t  said  with  respect  to  Poland  that  "the  objec- 
e  was  to  help  create  a  strong,  independent  and 
)sperous  nation,  with  a  government  ultimately 
be  selected  by  the  Polish  people  themselves." 66 
3oth  the  Warsaw  Provisional  Government  and 

London  Government  requested  that  they  be 
ited  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  each 
iming  to  be  the  sole  legitimate  government  of 
land.  The  Soviet  Union  supported  the  request 
the  Warsaw  Government.    On  April  19,  1945, 

United  States  declared  that  while  Poland 
uld  rightly  be  represented  at  San  Francisco, 
invitation  could  be  extended  only  to  a  Polish 
wisional  Government  of  National  Unity 
med  in  accordance  with  the  Crimea  agree- 
it.67 

he  expeditious  formation  of  the  unified  Polish 
ernment  agreed  on  at  Yalta  was  one  of  the 
ictives  pursued  by  Harry  Hopkins,  President 
man's  personal  representative  to  Moscow,  in 
i  discussions    with    Marshal    Stalin    in    May 

-  \  68 

cting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  de- 
ed on  June  30,  1945,  that  "both  President 
sevelt  and  President  Truman  have  gone  on 

|rd  that  the  United  States  Government  stands 
imvocally  for  a  strong,  free,  and  independent 

'!sh  State."66 
he  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National 

1  y,  agreed  upon  on  June  21  and  formed  offi- 
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cially  on  June  28, 1945,  following  a  consultation  of 
Polish  leaders  who  met  in  Moscow  June  17-21, 
1945,™  was  recognized  by  the  United  States  on 
July  5  of  the  same  year,  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
formal  assurance  that  the  government  had  "recog- 
nized in  their  entirety  the  decisions  of  the  Crimea 
Conference  on  the  Polish  Question."  71   In  making 
public  this  pledge  of  the  Polish  Prime  Minister, 
President  Truman  stated  that  the  new  Polish 
Government  "has  thereby  confirmed  its  intention 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Crimea  decision 
with  respect  to  the  holding  of  elections."    Acting 
Secretary  Grew  stated  on  July  17,  1945,  that  the 
pledge  of  the  new  Polish  Government  relative  to 
the  holding  of  "free  and  unfettered  elections  was 
one  of  the  vital  points  considered  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations" 
between  the  two  Governments.72 

In  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  August  2,  1945, 
the  formation  of  the  new  Government  and  its  rec- 
ognition by  the  three  powers  were  acknowledged, 
and  the  Yalta  pledge  with  respect  to  free  and  un- 
fettered elections  was  repeated  verbatim  and  re- 
affirmed.73 A  further  provision  related  to  the  ad- 
mission of  representatives  of  the  Allied  press  into 
Po]and,  where  "they  shall  enjoy  full  freedom  to 
report  to  the  world  upon  developments  in  Poland 
before  and  during  the  elections."74  American 
correspondents  were  admitted  to  Poland  in  Aug- 
ust 1945.75 

In  his  report  to  the  nation  on  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference, on  August  9,  1945,  President  Truman  de- 
clared that  the  action  taken  at  Potsdam  with  re- 
spect to  Poland  was  aimed  "to  create  a  strong, 
independent,  and  prosperous  nation  with  a  gov- 
ernment to  be  selected  by  the  people  themselves."  76 
Sensible  of  the  obligations  it  assumed  at  Yalta 

*  Ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  215. 

"Ibid.,  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  325;  see  also  Secretary  Stet- 
tinius'  statement  of  Apr.  6,  1945  (ibid.,  Apr.  8  1945, 
p.  606). 

"  Ibid.,  Apr.  22,  1945,  p.  725. 

"  Ibid.,  July  8,  1945,  p.  50. 

**  Ibid. 

70  Ibid.,  July  22,  1945,  p.  110. 

71  Ibid.,  July  8,  1945,  p.  47. 

™  Ibid.,  July  22,  1945,  p.  110. 

™  Ibid.,  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  158. 

74  Ibid.,  p.  159 ;  July  22,  1945,  p.  110. 

70  Ibid.,  Aug.  26,  1945,  p.  283 ;  Sept.  23,  1945,  p.  451. 

"Ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1945,  p.  211. 
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and  Potsdam  with  respect  to  free  and  unfettered 
elections,  and  conscious  of  the  unqualified  pledges 
made   by   the   Polish   Government,   the   United 
States  pressed  unrelentingly  for  the  assurance  of 
utmost  freedom  of  action  to  all  democratic  and 
anti-Nazi  elements  in  preparation  for  the  contem- 
plated elections.    On  January  31,  1946,  Secretary 
Byrnes  declared  that  the  "greatest  importance  is 
attached  to  the  fulfilment  of  Poland's  election 
commitments"  by  the  United  States  in  view  of 
the  responsibilities  this  country  assumed  at  Yalta 
and  Potsdam  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
a  "democratic  representative  government"  in  Po- 
land.   He  expressed  regret  that  members  of  the 
Polish  Security  Police  should  themselves  appar- 
ently be  involved  in  "political  murders"  that  cost 
the  lives  of  "prominent  members  of  political  par- 
ties", thereby  hindering  the   fulfilment   of   the 
pledges  given  by  the  Polish  Government  respect- 
ins:  free  elections.    He  indicated  that  the  Ameri- 
can  Ambassador  had  been  directed  to  inform  the 
Polish  Government  of  the  distrust  entertained  by 
the  United  States  toward  the  Security  Police  and 
to  impress  upon  that  Government  that  reliance 
was  placed  upon  it  "to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
assure  the  freedom  and  security  which  are  essential 
to  the  successful  holding  of  free  elections."  " 

On  April  24,  1946,  the  Department  of  State  de- 
clared that  in  giving  its  approval  to  a  40-million- 
dollar  loan  to  Poland  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
it  had  sought  and  obtained  assurances  from  the 
Polish  Government  that  the  election  commitments 
undertaken  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  would  be  ful- 
filled in  their  entirety,  since  in  the  view  of  the 
United  States  "economic  freedom  and  political 
freedom  are  interdependent."  The  Department 
added  that  if  the  people  of  Poland  are  "to  achieve 
their  goals  of  freedom  and  democracy,  they  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  freely  to  elect  a  govern- 
ment which  represents  the  will  of  the  Polish 
people." 78 

In  his  note  of  April  24,  1946,  the  Polish  Am- 
bassador assured  the  United  States  that  "the  gen- 
eral election  will  take  place  this  year  in  accordance 

77  Ibid.,  Feb.  10,  1946,  p.  209. 

78  Ibid.,  May  5,  1946,  p.  761. 
70  Ibid.,   p.  762. 

80  Ibid.,  Sept.  1,  1946,  p.  422. 

81  Ibid.,  Dec.  8,  1946,  p.  1057. 

82  Ibid.,  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  135. 
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with  the  stipulations  ...  of  the  Agreeme 
of  Potsdam"  (which  he  quoted  in  full),  addi: 
that  the  scheduled  referendum  was  not  a  substiti 
for,  but  a  preparatory  measure  to,  the  gene] 
election.79 

In  a  note  of  August  19, 1946,  to  the  Polish  Gc 

ernment,  the  United  States  declared  that  while 

had  no  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  p 

election  referendum  held  on  June  30,  1946,  it  f 

constrained  to  observe,  in  view  of  the  relationsl 

the  referendum  bore  to  the  forthcoming  gene 

election,  that  although  the  voting  procedure 

the  referendum  had  been  fair  and  correct,  1 

tabulation  of  the  ballots  and  the  reporting  of  1 

votes  had  "given  rise  to  charges  of  serious  irrej 

larities."    The  note  called  particular  attention 

the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  activities  of  j 

Labor  Party  and  the  Peasant  Party,  both  of  wh 

were   recognized   as   democratic   and   anti-Ni 

The  restrictions  included  arrests,  censorship,  J 

vention  of  assembly,  denial  of  publication  i 

radio  privileges,  and  "other  oppressive  acts  wh 

have  prevented  normal  democratic  political 

tivity."    The  note  added  that  for  the  forthcom: 

elections  to  be  considered  free,  all  democratic  I 

anti-Nazi  parties  must  be  allowed  to  conduct  ej 

tion  activity  freely  without  fear  or  threat  of 

rest;  all  such  parties  must  be  represented  on 

electoral  commissions,  and  ballots  must  be  coun 

in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  all  si 

parties ;  the  results  must  be  made  public  imm< 

ately  by  local  districts ;  and  there  must  be  an  a 

quate  system  of  appealing  election  disputes. 

parties   were   named   as   "democratic   and   a 

Nazi".80 

As  no  reply  was  received  to  the  above  note, 
United  States,  upon  the  announcement  of  the  e 
tion  date  (January  19,  1947),  presented  anot 
note  to  the  Polish  Government  on  November 
1946,  in  which  the  attention  of  that  Governn 
was  invited  to  the  points  specified  in  the  not* 
August  19,  particularly  as  regards  equal  ri| 
and  facilities  for  all  democratic  parties  in 
election  campaign  and  during  the  elections, 
new  note  added  that  unless  all  the  points  v 
complied  with,  the  provisions  of  the  Yalta 
Potsdam  agreements  could  not  be  regarded 
having  been  fulfilled.81    The  Polish  Governn 
also  failed  to  reply  to  this  note.82 

Two  weeks  before  the  elections,  on  Januar 
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.947,  the  United  States  addressed  identical  notes 
o  the  British  and  Soviet  Governments,  calling 
heir  attention  to  the  repressive  measures  em- 
Joyed  by  the  Polish  Government  itself,  during  the 
)re-election  period,  against  democratic  groups  in 
general  and  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  in  particular. 
Phe  American  Government  based  its  position  on  a 
onimunication  addressed  to  the  United  States, 
ireat  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  Vice  Pre- 
mier Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk  on  December  18, 1946. 
7he  repressive  measures  to  which  reference  was 
iade  included  arrests,  murders,  searches,  physical 
ttacks  by  members  of  the  secret  police  and  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  suppression  of  freedom  of 
ssembly  and  of  the  press.  The  note  stressed  that 
ince  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  three  powers 
t  Yalta  and  Potsdam  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
f  free  and  unfettered  elections  in  Poland  con- 
tituted  binding  international  agreements,  "for 
ny  parties  to  this  agreement  to  refrain  from  the 
lost  energetic  efforts  to  see  to  its  proper  execution 
rould  be  to  fail  in  a  most  solemn  obligation."  The 
ote  urged  it  as  "both  a  duty  and  a  right"  of  the 
iree  powers  to  remind  the  Polish  Government  "in 

most  insistent  manner"  of  its  failure  to  carry  out 
s  pledges.83 

The  Soviet  Government,  in  its  reply  of  January 
;3,  1947,  to  the  above  note,  declined  to  associate 
self  with  any  protest  to  the  Polish  Government 
rid  denied  the  latter's  complicity  in  repressive 
ctivities  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  obliged  to 
efend  itself  against  "criminal  elements  who  are 
ideavoring  to  disrupt  the  free  and  unfettered 
lections"  to  the  Polish  Parliament.84 

The  United  States  sent  a  further  communica- 
on  to  the  Polish  Government  on  January  9,  four 
ays  after  the  earlier  American  note,  again  pro- 


testing against  the  Polish  Government's  continued 
and  intensified  pursuit  of  the  "present  policy  of 
suppression,  coercion,  and  intimidation"  in  regard 
to  opposition  parties  during  the  pre-election  cam- 
paign, and  expressing  the  view  that  unless  the 
repressive  measures  ceased  "immediately",  the 
pledges  solemnly  made  by  the  Government  of 
Poland  with  respect  to  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions could  not  be  considered  as  having  been 
carried  out.85 

The  general  election  was  held  on  January  19, 
1947.  On  January  28  the  United  States  issued  a 
statement  that  although  the  results  of  the  elections 
had  not  yet  been  announced,  yet  in  view  of  the 
"wide-spread  measures  of  coercion  and  intimida- 
tion against  democratic  elements"  practiced  by  the 
Government  of  Poland  itself,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment considered  that  Poland  had  "failed  to 
carry  out  its  solemn  pledges." 86 

In  receiving  the  credentials  of  the  new  Polish 
Ambassador  on  February  4,  1947,  President 
Truman  expressed  his  own  "deep  concern"  and 
that  of  the  American  people  that  the  Polish 
Government  had  "failed  to  fulfil"  the  pledges  it 
had  made  in  regard  to  free  elections.87 

Poland  was  named  by  President  Truman,  on 
March  12, 1947,  among  the  countries  to  which  the 
United  States  had  frequently  protested  "against 
coercion  and  intimidation,  in  violation  of  the 
Yalta  agreement".88 


1  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

1  Ibid.,  Jan.  26,  1947,  p.  164. 
s  IMA.,  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  135. 
'Ibid.,  Feb.  9,  1947,  p.  251. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  16,  1947,  p.  299. 
'Ibid.,  Mar.  23,  1947,  p.  536. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Activities  and  Development 


Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Continental  Peace  and  Security 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Pan  American  Union  July  25] 

On  August  15  the  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Se- 
curity was  scheduled  to  meet  at  the  Hotel  Quitan- 
dinha,  located  about  44  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  the  prepara- 
tion and  signing  of  a  treaty  that  will  give  perma- 
nent form  to  the  principles  of  hemispheric  soli- 
darity embodied  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  The 
treaty,  which  may  be  called  one  of  collective  self- 
defense,  will  establish  the  obligations  of  the  Amer- 
ican states  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack,  an  ag- 
gression, or  threat  of  aggression  against  any  one 
of  them  emanating  from  another  state,  whether 
American  or  not.  The  treaty  will  become  the  first 
regional  development  under  article  51  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  which  recognizes  the 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense. 

At  the  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  held  at  Habana  in  1940,  the  first  step  was 
taken  in  the  process  that  will  culminate  with  the 
definitive  drafting  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  treaty. 
At  that  time  the  21  American  republics  agreed  that 
any  attempt  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability 
of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty,  or  the  political 
independence  of  an  American  state  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  Ameri- 
can states.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  American 
states  would  consult  among  themselves  in  case  acts 
of  aggression  were  committed  or  there  should  be 
reason  to  believe  that  an  act  of  aggression  was 
being  prepared. 

At  Mexico  in  1945  the  same  principle  of  solidar- 
ity in  the  event  of  aggression  was  reaffirmed. 
There  it  was  declared  that  every  attack  of  a  state 
against  the  integrity  or  the  inviolability  of  the 
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territory,  or  against  the  sovereignty  or  politic; 
independence,  of  an  American  state  shall  be  coi 
sidered  as  an  aggression  against  the  other  Amer 
can  states,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  attack.  Tl 
aggressor  state  might  also  be  an  American  stat 
The  same  obligation  to  consult  was  also  provide 
for  in  the  event  of  an  aggression  or  threat  i 
aggression. 

These  principles  are  contained  in  the  Act  ( 
Chapultepec,  which  in  part  II  recommends  tl 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  establishing  procedur 
whereby  such  threats  or  acts  of  aggression  may  ] 
met.  Subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  this  trea? 
should  be  drawn  up  and  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Some  months  later,  in  the  same  year,  the  Cha 
ter  of  the  United  Nations  was  signed  at  St 
Francisco.  At  Mexico  City  the  representatives  < 
the  American  Governments  had  in  mind  the  Due 
barton  Oaks  Proposals,  which  in  large  measu: 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  Charter  of  the  Unite 
Nations.  But  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  Commits 
on  Regional  Arrangements,  after  long-drawn-oi 
discussions  which  delayed  the  Charter  for  mar 
days  Senator  Vandenberg  offered  a  formula  whic 
as  it  appears  in  article  51  of  the  Charter,  made  tl 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  perfect 
compatible  with  those  of  the  San  Francisco  Cha 
ter.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Stettinius,  at  that  time  Seer 
tary  of  State,  announced  the  determination  of  tl 
American  states  to  meet  in  the  fall  of  1945  to  di 
cuss  the  formulation  of  the  treaty.  Subsequei 
developments,  growing  out  of  the  differences  b 
tween  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Argent'ii 
Government  over  fulfilment  by  Argentina  of  tl 
obligations  undertaken  at  Mexico  City,  made 
necessary  to  postpone  the  conference  schedule 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  However,  the  Governir 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  the  mea: 
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time  had  received  eight  projects  submitted  re- 
spectively by  the  Governments  of  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Panama,  United  States, 
and  Uruguay.  These  projects  were  sent  to  the 
Governments  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  formulate  their  views.  The  preliminary  work 
was  completed  in  1946. 

On  learning  of  the  decision  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  convene  the  Conference  on  August 
15,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  undertook  a  consultation  among  the  Gov- 
ernments on  certain  basic  points  of  the  treaty  with 
i  view  to  facilitating  the  work  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
rhe  consultation,  which  was  completed  within  a 
very  short  time,  has  clarified  nearly  all  doubtful 
joints  and  made  it  possible  to  anticipate  the  form 
if  the  definitive  treaty  and  the  very  considerable 
step  forward  that  it  will  represent  in  the  evolution 
>f  American  law. 

The  outstanding  points  of  the  treaty  that  were 
he  object  of  consultation  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  principle  that  any  aggression  against 
in  American  state  is  an  aggression  against  all  is 
nade  a  permanent  rule  which  implies  obligations 
!or  all  the  states  signatory  to  the  treaty. 

(&)  Consequently,  the  first  obligation  is  to  ex- 
end  aid  to  the  state  that  is  the  victim  of  an  armed 
ittack,  each  state  being  permitted  to  determine 
he  nature,  scope,  and  timeliness  of  the  immediate 
neasures  to  be  taken  prior  to  consultation. 
■  (c)  The  second  obligation — the  only  one  pro- 
'ided  for  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec — is  that  of 
onsultation  with  other  states  in  the  event  of  a 
hreat  of  aggression,  an  act  of  aggression,  or 
pecifically  an  armed  attack.  In  the  case  of  an 
rmed  attack,  there  is  an  obligation  to  take  imme- 
diate individual  measures  to  aid  the  state  that  is 
he  object  of  the  attack  and  subsequently  the 
bligation  to  consult  in  order  to  determine  the 
ollective  measures  that  shall  be  taken. 
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(d)  The  Act  of  Chapultepec  does  not  specify 
what  happens  in  case  there  is  no  agreement  as  a 
result  of  the  consultation,  nor  does  it  specify 
whether  the  measures  agreed  upon  are  binding 
upon  all  or  only  upon  some  of  the  American 
states.  The  consultation  undertaken  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  among  the  governments  makes 
it  evident  that  the  predominant  sentiment  of  the 
Continent  is  that  the  measures  formulated  in 
the  consultation  should  be  adopted  on  the  basis 
of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  American  states 
and  that  they  should  be  binding  on  all  the  Ameri- 
can states.  The  Governments  of  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Chile,  Mexico,  Panama,  and  the  United  States  do 
not  accept  this  last-mentioned  point,  namely,  that 
the  measures  are  binding  on  all  states,  even  upon 
those  that  may  not  have  concurred  in  them.  Ar- 
gentina is  of  the  opinion  that  the  measures  formu- 
lated in  the  consultation  should  be  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote. 

(e)  The  measures  that  may  be  taken  by  the 
American  states  for  the  collective  self-defense  of 
the  hemisphere  may  extend  anywhere  from  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  to  military  meas- 
ures, and  they  may  be  taken  until  such  time  as  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  the  San 
Francisco  Charter. 

Never  in  the  history  of  American  law  has  such 
a  strong  and  comprehensive  agreement  of  solidar- 
ity, with  its  resulting  obligations,  been  reached  as 
is  contemplated  on  the  basis  of  the  replies  from  the 
American  governments  to  the  consultation  under- 
taken by  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  prelim- 
inary inquiry,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference,  assures 
that  within  a  brief  period  of  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  15th  of  August  the  treaty  will  be  drawn 
up  and  signed. 


UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION 


[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
onerican  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
jkmtinental  Peace  and  Security,  scheduled  to  meet 
t  Petropolis,  Brazil,  on  August  15,  1947,  is  as 
allows : 
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Chairman 

George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State 

Ambassador  and  Delegate 

William  D.  Pawley,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil 

Delegates 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  U.S.  Senate 
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Tom  Connally,  U.S.  Senate 
Sol  Bloom,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Warren  R.  Austin,  Ambassador,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations 

Political  Advisers 

Norman  Armour,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

William  Dawson,  Ambassador,  U.S.  Representative  on  the 

Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Walter  J.  Donnelly,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica 

Advisers 

John  C.  Dreier,  Chief,  Division  of  Special  Inter-American 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Marshall  R.  Greer,  Rear  Adm.,  U.S.N.,  U.S.  Delegate  to 

the  Inter-American  Defense  Board 
Cecil  B.  Lyon,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 

tai-y,  Department  of  State 
Godwin  Ordway,  Jr.,  Col.,  U.S.A.,  War  Department  General 

Staff,  War  Department 
M.  B.  Ridgway,  Lt.  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  U.S.  Delegate  to  the 

Inter-American  Defense  Board 
William    Sanders,    Associate   Chief,    Division    of    Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Otto  P.  Weyland,  Maj.  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  U.S.  Delegate  to  the 

Inter-American  Defense  Board 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Marshall  S.  Carter,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Department  of  State 

Secretary  General 

Warren  Kelchner,  Chief,  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences, Department  of  State 

Special  Assistants 

Frances  E.  Pringle,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Philip  P.  Williams,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Press  Relations  Officer 

Michael  J.  McDermott,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State 

Assistant  Press  Relations  Officer 

David  Penn,  International  Broadcasting  Division,  De- 
partment of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

Ward  Allen,  Division  of  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State 


1  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion on  July  24,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  Aug.  7. 
A  directive  based  upon  this  decision  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  for 
implementation. 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1946,  p.  1178. 

*  BtriXETiN  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1074. 
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Documents  Officer 

Wesley  Adams,  Division  of  International   Security  Ai 
fairs,  Department  of  State 

Administrative  Secretary 

Henry  E.  Allen,  Division  of  International  Conference 
Department  of  State 

Secretaries 

Howard   Chaille,   Division  of  Communications,   Depar 

ment  of  State 
John   Crimmins,    Section   Chief,    Special   Projects    Staf 

Department  of  State 
Walter  B.  Gates,  Office  of  Controls,  Department  of  Stat 
Guillermo    Suro,    Chief,    Central    Translating    Divisioi 

Department  of  State 


TEMPORARY  RETENTION  OF  ELECTRIC 
STEEL  FURNACES  IN  JAPAN ' 

1.  In  view  of  the  continued  shortage  of  coal  i 
Japan,  the  authorization  granted  in  the  polic 
decision  on  Interim  Reparations  Removals :  Ten 
porary  Retention  of  Electric  Steel  Furnaces  (a^ 
proved  6  December  1946) 2  to  retain  in  Japan  u 
to  30  June  1947,  electric  steel  furnaces  in  excess  (! 
the  100,000  metric  tons  annual  capacity  referre 
to  in  the  policy  decision  on  Interim  Reparation 
Removals:  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  Therms 
Electric  Power,  Soda  Ash,  Chlorine,  and  Caust 
Soda  Industries,  (approved  12  June  1946) 3  t> 
gether  with  the  rolling  mill  capacity  integrate 
with  such  electric  furnaces,  to  a  maximum  of  a 
additional  300,000  metric  tons  annual  capacity, : 
hereby  extended  until  30  June  1948. 

2.  The  above  policy  should  not  postpone  tb 
designation  of  these  facilities  under  the  repan 
tions  removal  program. 


RUHR  COAL-PRODUCTION  TALKS  OPENED 

[Released  to  the  press  August ! 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Augu: 
8  the  names  of  the  British  and  American  officia. 
who  will  participate  in  the  Ruhr  coal-productio 
talks  scheduled  to  begin  in  Washington  August  li 
1947. 

The  British  group  will  consist  of  seven  persor 
headed  by  Sir  William  Strang,  political  advis* 
to  the  British  Commander  in  Chief  in  German; 
Other  members  are  as  follows : 

Sir  Mark  Turner,  adviser  to  the  German  Department 
the  Foreign  Office 

Department  of  State  Builett 


Srig.  D.  F.  Anderson,  Deputy  to  the  Chief  Economic- 
Executive,  British  Zone,  Germany 

f.  H.  Harrison,  Director  of  the  Mining  Division,  British 
Zone,  Germany 

L  Collins,  Chief  Technical  Adviser,  Mining  Division, 
British  Zone,  Germany 

i.  G.  Gilchrist,  British  Foreign  Office  staff 

lubert  Penson,  Adviser  on  German  Affairs,  British  Em- 
bassy, Washington 

Heading  the  American  group  will  be  Willard 
j.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  eco- 
omic  affairs.     Other  members  will  be : 

Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Secretary  of  War 

Villiam  H.  Draper,  Maj.  Gen.,  U.  S.  A.,  Economic  Ad- 
viser to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  European  Theater 

fharles  E.  Saltzman,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  designate 
for  occupied  areas 

lax  Forester,  Chief,  Coal  Section,  Economic  Division, 
American  Zone,  Germany 

!.  Tyler  Wood,  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  economic  affairs 

ames  A.  Stillwell,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of   State  for  Economic   Affairs 


.  S.  DELEGATION  TO  COMMUNICATIONS 
IVISION  MEETING  OF  ICAO  FOR  CARIB- 
EAN  AIR  NAVIGATION  REGION 

[Released  to  the  press  August  5] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  August  5 
le  designation  of  the  following  members  of  a 
roup  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  first 
oecial  meeting  of  the  Communications  Division 
>r  the  Caribbean  Air  Navigation  Region  of  the 
iternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  which 
ill  convene  at  Mexico  City  on  August  18, 1947 : 

\airman 

DeForrest  McKeel,  ICAO  Staff,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce 

ivisers 

ifford  P.  Burton,  Representative  for  Air  Traffic  Control, 
Office  of  the  Administrator,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce 

!ter  Caporale,  Office  of  Air  Navigation  Facilities  Service, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

|  rgil  L.  Clapp,  Office  of  the  Air  Communications  Officer, 
AC/AS-3,  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces 

inold  P.  Eliot,  Representative,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
Mexico  City 

I.  Cmdr.  Benjamin  F.  Engel,  Communications  Division, 
Headquarters,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 

;irland  E.  Hall,  Chief,  Overseas  Foreign  Mobile  Aero- 
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nautical  Communications  Unit,  A-82,  Communications 
Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Delos  W.  Rentzel,  President,  Aeronautical  Radio  Inc. 

Edwin  L.  White,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Engineering 
Department,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

This  meeting  marks  the  first  committee  meeting 
for  the  Caribbean  region  since  the  inaugural  re- 
gional meeting  held  in  Washington  on  August  26, 
1946.  The  Communications  Committee  is  one  of 
five  major  committees  established  for  the  region. 

The  calling  of  a  specialized  committee  meeting 
in  lieu  of  convening  a  second  general  session  of  the 
regional  organization  follows  the  pattern  estab- 
lished by  the  ICAO  Council  in  Montreal.  The 
Communications  Committee  meeting  in  Mexico 
City  will  be  attended  by  delegations  from  approxi- 
mately 12  countries.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
is  to  arrive  at  recommendations  for  presentation 
to  the  ICAO  Council  respecting  the  coordination 
of  existing  regional  communications  systems  and 
facilities  and  to  place  in  effect  the  principles  de- 
veloped at  the  Caribbean  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton last  year  and  subsequently  approved  by  the 
ICAO  Council. 


U.  S.  DELEGATION  TO  TWO  ILO  INDUSTRIAL 
COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

[Released  to  the  press  August  7] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
7  that  the  President  has  approved  the  composi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  two  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  industrial  com- 
mittee meetings :  the  second  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iron  and  Steel  Production,  and  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Committee  on  Metal  Trades.1 
The  nomination  of  the  delegates  was  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Iron  and  Steel 
Committee  session  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Stockholm  beginning  on  August  19,  1947.  The 
first  session  was  held  at  Cleveland  in  April  1946. 
The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  second  ses- 
sion is  as  follows : 


1  For  an  article  on  the  first  sessions  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Committee  and  of  the  Metal  Trades  Committee,  see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  8,  1946,  p.  447. 
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Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

W.  Thacher  Winslow,  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor 

Robert  M.  Weidenhammer,  Chief,  Metals  and  Machinery 
Section,  Office  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Advisers 

Victor  S.  Baril,  Chief  of  Operations,  Wage  Analysis 
Branch,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor 

Francis  L.  Spalding,  Second  Secretary,  American  Lega- 
tion, Stockholm 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

C.  H.  Murray,  Assistant  to  the  President,  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio 

George  T.  Fonda,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Weirton 
Steel  Company,  Weirton,  W.  Va. 

Alternate  Delegates 

E.  C.  Myers,  Assistant  Vice  President,  United  States  Steel 

Corporation  of  Delaware,  Pittsburgh 
A.  N.  Rupkey,  Manager  of  Personnel,  Bethlehem  Steel 

Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Adviser 

Grover  C.  Brown,  Secretary  of  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee, American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  New  York 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

Alex  J.  Dever,  President,  Federal  Labor  Union  no.  18887, 

Philadelphia 
Clarence  A.  Seefeld,  President,  Federal  Labor  Union  no. 

19806,  Milwaukee 

The  second  session  of  the  Metal  Trades  Com- 
mittee is  scheduled  to  open  on  September  3,  1947, 
at  Stockholm.  The  first  session  was  held  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  in  May  1946.  Comprising  the  delega- 
tion to  this  meeting  will  be  the  following: 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (Dele- 
gates and  Advisers  same  as  for  second  session  of  Com- 
mittee on  Iron  and  Steel  Production) 

Representing  tjie  Employers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

George  Romney,  Managing  Director,  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Detroit 

Ava  Michael  Rochlen,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company,  Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Adviser 

William  J.  Cnonin,  Department  Manager,  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association,  Detroit 
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Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

J.    Scott    Milne,    Ninth    Vice    President,    Internationa 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,   San  Franciso 
B.   A.   Gitta,    Sheet   Metal   Workers'   Union,   Local  44 

Galveston,  Tex. 

The  Ninety-fourth  Session  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  ILO,  which  met  in  January  1945, 
established  seven  major  industrial  committees  t< 
meet  the  need  of  dealing  with  social  problems  o: 
specific  industries.  The  function  of  the  industria 
committees  is  to  examine  social  and  economi 
aspects  and  adopt  resolutions  seeking  the  improve 
ment  of  international  labor  standards  in  the  re 
spective  fields.  Representation  on  the  committee; 
is  tripartite  in  nature,  with  government,  employer 
and  worker  representatives  from  specified  membe 
countries. 

There  will  be  a  similar  agenda  for  both  forth 
coming  meetings,  based  on  the  following  points 
(1)  general  report  including  the  action  taken  ii 
the  various  countries  in  the  light  of  the  decision 
of  the  first  session,  steps  taken  by  the  Internationa 
Labor  Office  to  follow  up  studies  and  enquirie 
proposed  by  the  committees  but  not  placed  on  th 
agenda  for  the  second  session,  and  recent  event 
and  developments  in  the  industry ;  (2)  regularize 
tion  of  production  and  employment  at  a  hig 
level;  (3)  minimum  income  security;  and  (4 
labor-management  cooperation. 

AUSTRALIA  BECOMES  FORTY-FIFTH  MEMBER 
OF  FUND  AND  BANK 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Fund  and  Bank  August  5 

Australia  became  the  forty-fifth  member  of  th 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Developmen 
when  the  articles  of  agreement  were  signed  an* 
accepted  on  August  5  on  behalf  of  the  Governmen 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  by  Norma 
J.  O.  Makin,  Ambassador  of  the  Commonwealt! 
of  Australia. 

Australia's  quota  in  the  International  Monetar 
Fund  is  200  million  dollars,  and  its  subscriptio: 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  is  2,000  shares  o 
a  total  par  value  of  200  million  dollars. 

The  application  for  membership  of  Australi 
was  approved  by  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  th 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna 
tional  Bank  in  May  1947. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


Concern  Continues  Over  Suppression  of  Civii  Liberties  in  Rumania 


OFFENSES  CULMINATE  IN  ARREST  OF  LEADER  OF  NATIONAL  PEASANT  PARTY 


'■■'••'■'.  .-'■■i-y 


[Released  to  the  press  August  6] 

The  Department  of  State  is  still  seriously  con- 
erned  with  the  continuing  suppression  of  civil 
iberties  in  Rumania,  culminating  in  the  arrest  of 
dr.  Maniu  and  the  suppression  by  the  Government 
f  the  National  Peasant  Party,  of  which  he  is  the 
2ader.  Mr.  Maniu  and  his  colleagues  in  the  his- 
orical  Peasant  Party  played  an  outstanding  role 
uring  the  war  in  the  efforts  of  the  Rumanian  lib- 
rals  to  make  peace  with  the  Allies.  Mr.  Maniu's 
ttachment  to  democratic  ideals  and  his  struggle 
or  the  retention  of  civil  liberties  in  Rumania  are 
?ell  known  to  the  American  people. 

The  United  States  Government  has  found  un- 
atisfactory  the  reply  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
lent  to  its  note  of  June  24  protesting  against  the 
widespread  arbitrary  arrests  of  the  members  of  the 


opposition  party  and  expressing  concern  over  the 
drastic  deprivation  of  civil  liberties  to  which  the 
Rumanian  people  are  presently  being  subjected.1 
This  Government  called  attention  to  the  provision 
of  article  3  of  the  peace  treaty,  whereby  Rumania 
undertakes  to  secure  to  all  persons  under  its  juris- 
diction fundamental  freedoms. 

The  Rumanian  Government  in  its  reply  of  July 
12  has  alleged  that  it  cannot  accept  as  valid  the 
legal  grounds  for  this  Government's  intervention 
as  provided  for  in  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty. 
It  states  that,  because  the  Rumanian  Government 
is  unable  to  take  into  consideration  observations 
and  recommendations  which  would  constitute  acts 
of  interference  in  its  internal  policy,  it  could  not 
accept  the  United  States  note. 


MESSAGE  OF  AUGUST  5  TO  RUMANIAN  GOVERNMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  August  6] 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  in 
iucharest,  Roy  M.  Melbourne,  has  delivered  to  the 
Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  Gheorghe  Tatarescu, 
le  following  further  communication : 

"On  instructions  from  my  Government,  I  have 
le  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
mnication  of  July  12,  1947,  rejecting  the  repre- 
;ntations  transmitted  to  you  in  my  note  of  June 
1, 1947  concerning  arbitrary  actions,  in  the  guise 
f  measures  of  public  security,  being  perpetrated 
i  Rumania  contrary  to  explicit  undertakings  of 
ie  Rumanian  Government  in  regard  to  the  assur- 
^ce  of  basic  human  rights  to  the  Rumanian 
eople. 

"The  United  States  Government  rejects  the  in- 
irp rotation  of  the  Rumanian  Government  con- 
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cerning  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  note  transmitted  to  you  on  June  24,  1947 
constitutes  unwarranted  intervention  in  Rumanian 
internal  affairs. 

"The  United  States  Government  has  taken  due 
note  of  the  attitude  displayed  by  the  Rumanian 
Government  in  this  connection  and  of  subsequent 
developments  in  Rumania  involving  the  arrest  of 
additional  prominent  opposition  leaders.  The 
United  States  Government  has  also  taken  note  of 
the  fact  that  this  same  Rumanian  Government  pro- 
fesses its  ability  and  willingness  to  fulfill  its  inter- 
national obligations  and  to  assure  its  people  the 
free  exercise  of  fundamental  freedoms." 


1  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1947,  p.  38. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  RUMANIAN  NOTE  OF  JULY  12' 


July  12, 19^7. 

The  Rumanian  Government  regrets  that  the 
considerations  of  fact  and  of  law  set  forth  in  the 
note  of  June  24  do  not  permit  it  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  intervention  contained  in  that  note. 

This  intervention  refers,  in  fact,  to  acts  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  acts  performed  by  internal  admin- 
istrative organs  of  the  State,  and  the  Rumanian 
Government  has  already  been  placed  in  the  position 
of  communicating  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  it  cannot  accept  such  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Rumania. 

In  its  note  presented  on  November  2,  1946  the 
Rumanian  Government  declared : 

"In  principle  it  (the  Rumanian  Government) 
cannot  take  into  consideration  observations  and 
recommendations  which  would  constitute  acts  of 
interference  in  its  internal  policy  and  which  would 
thus  be  incompatible  with  the  attributes  of  a  free 
and  sovereign  state." 

These  considerations  have  a  permanent  char- 
acter, and  on  these  grounds  the  Rumanian  Govern- 


ment cannot  proceed  to  an  examination  of  th< 
contents  of  the  note  of  June  24, 1947. 

Besides,  the  Rumanian  Government  cannot  ac 
cept  as  valid  the  legal  basis  for  the  interventioi 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  note,  which  invoke 
Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Parii 
on  February  10,  1947  between  Rumania  and  thi 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

In  fact,  this  treaty  does  not  accord  to  any  sig 
natory  state  the  right  of  intervention  in  the  in 
ternal  affairs  of  Rumania. 

Rumania  will  fulfill  this  treaty  completely  anc 
loyally,  but  none  of  the  obligations  assumed  cai 
establish  in  favor  of  any  state  the  right  of  contro 
and  intervention.  The  execution  of  certain  defi 
nite  clauses  of  the  treaty  may  constitute  a  subjec 
for  discussion,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  precis* 
stipulations  and  the  special  procedure  written  int< 
the  text  of  the  treaty  itself. 

In  fact  and  in  law  the  Rumanian  Governmen; 
finds  itself  unable  to  accept  the  note  of  the  Unitec 
States  Government  dated  June  24,  1947. 


American  Citizen  Arrested  in  Hungary  on  Charge  of  "Anti-Democratic  Utterances' 

U.S.  SUBMITS  VIGOROUS  PROTEST 


[Released  to  the  press  August  5] 

Stephen  T.  Thuransky,  an  American  citizen, 
was  arrested  in  Balassagyarmat,  Hungary,  on  the 
night  of  August  1  by  political  police.  He  was 
brought  to  the  public  prosecutor's  prison  at  Buda- 
pest on  August  2.  On  the  night  of  August  2  Har- 
rison Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation, 
went  to  see  him  at  the  Hungarian  police  jail 
(Nepugyeszseg)  and  to  demand  his  delivery  into 
the  custody  of  the  American  Legation.  Mr.  Lewis 
asked  a  police  captain  to  deliver  Mr.  Thuransky  to 
him,  which  request  was  refused.  Mr.  Lewis  then 
started  out  to  seek  Ferenc  Tibor,  Deputy  Supreme 
Prosecutor,  found  Mrs.  Thuransky  outside  the  jail, 


'Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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and  took  her  with  him  in  the  Legation  car.  Mr 
Tibor  was  not  found  at  home.  Mr.  Lewis  returned 
to  the  jail  and  left  Mrs.  Thuransky  in  the  car 
Mr.  Lewis  then  demanded  that  he  see  Mr.  Thu- 
ransky and  that  Mr.  Thuransky  be  delivered  tc 
the  American  Legation  on  the  ground  that,  since 
the  peace  treaty  was  not  ratified,  the  American 
Legation  had  the  right  to  demand  that  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  held  by  the  Hungarian  authorities  foi 
an  alleged  political  offense  be  delivered  to  it. 

After  further  delay  Mr.  Lewis  again  demanded 
that  permission  for  delivery  to  the  custody  of  the 
Legation  be  obtained  by  phone  from  a  proper  au- 
thority no  matter  how  high.  While  he  was  still 
waiting  to  see  Mr.  Thuransky,  he  heard  Mrs. 
Thuransky  crying  his  name  from  the  car  outside 
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vhere  he  had  left  her.  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  Lega- 
ion  driver  ran  out  of  the  room,  down  the  hall, 
md  out  the  entrance  to  the  street.  Mr.  Lewis 
!ound  a  man  on  the  floor  in  the  back  of  the  Lega- 
tion car  with  his  feet  hanging  out  of  the  open 
loor.  He  crawled  in  and  recognized  him  as  Mr. 
rhuransky.  He  seemed  to  be  hurt  and  uncon- 
scious. Mr.  Lewis  folded  Mr.  Thuransky's  legs  in 
ind  closed  the  door.  There  were  a  number  of 
guards  and  other  people  present,  but  nobody  at- 
empted  to  interfere  nor  did  anyone  speak  to  Mr. 
L/ewis.  As  the  man  was  apparently  in  immediate 
langer,  Mr.  Lewis  ordered  the  driver  to  drive  off 
ind  brought  Mr.  Thuransky  and  his  wife  to  the 
Chancery  for  safety. 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  American  Legation  was  unable,  despite  re- 
peated efforts,  to  get  in  touch  on  August  3  with  any 
person  in  authority  in  the  Ministries  of  Foreign 
Affairs  or  Interior  or  the  Prime  Ministry.  On 
August  5  the  American  Minister,  Selden  Chapin, 
had  an  interview  with  Acting  Foreign  Minister 
Erno  Mihalyfi,  strongly  protested  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Thuransky,  and  left  with  him  an  aide- 
memoire.  Mr.  Mihalyfi  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  the  incident,  assured  Minister  Chapin  of  the 
Hungarian  Government's  intention  to  observe  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  armistice,  and  promised 
immediate  investigation  and  prompt  reply  to  his 
representations. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HUNGARY 


[Released  to  the  press  August  5] 

The  American  Minister  in  Budapest  delivered  the 
Allowing  aide-memoire  to  the  Acting  Foreign 
Minister  of  Hungary  on  August  4 1 

At  approximately  8 :  30  on  the  evening  of  Au- 
gust 1,  the  State  Defense  Section  of  the  Hungarian 
Police  arrested  Stephen  T.  Thuransky,  an  Amer- 
can  citizen  and  the  bearer  of  a  valid  American 
Dassport,  in  the  town  of  Balassagyarmat,  where 
Mr.  Thuransky  was  at  the  time  residing.  Mr. 
Thuransky's  status  as  an  American  citizen  was 
mown  to  the  police  authorities  of  Balassagyarmat. 
According  to  the  arresting  authorities,  Mr.  Thur- 
msky  was  taken  into  custody  under  authority 
)f  Act  7  of  1946,  otherwise  known  as  the  Defense 
)f  the  Republic  Act,  under  charges  of  "anti- 
democratic utterances". 

The  arrest  by  Hungarian  authorities  on  purely 
Dolitical  charges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
)f  America,  which  the  Hungarian  Government  is 
•eminded  is  one  of  the  signatories,  in  the  capacity 
)f  a  victorious  power,  of  the  Armistice  Agreement 
tfith  Hungary,  is  absolutely  inadmissible. 

That  a  Government  which  by  its  own  admission 
s  not  in  possession  of  full  sovereignty  should  so 
Overstep  its  competence  and  so  violate  courtesy 
Customary  in  relations  between  states  as  to  even 
Contemplate   police   action   on   political   charges 
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against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  power 
represented  on  the  Allied  Control  Commission,  is 
wholly  without  precedent  and  is  just  cause  for 
vigorous  protest. 

Despite  repeated  attempts  on  August  2  and  3  by 
the  Legation  to  reach  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Prime  Ministry,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment has  still  not  officially  notified  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  of  the  arrest  of  this  individual  or 
replied  to  the  Legation's  inquiries.  Furthermore, 
officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  approached  in 
this  matter  have  been  uncooperative  to  the  extreme 
and  in  some  cases  inadmissibly  insolent.  The 
Legation  takes  a  most  serious  view  of  this  incident 
and  deems  that  such  action  as  this,  without  (1) 
suitable  apology,  (2)  immediate  assurances  from 
the  Hungarian  Government  that  such  incidents 
will  not  occur  in  the  future,  and  (3)  assurances 
that  any  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Thuransky 
which  may  have  been  removed  by  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment authorities  from  his  person  or  his  resi- 
dence will  be  immediately  returned,  will  be  cause 
for  most  serious  concern  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Government  is 
being  kept  fully  informed  of  this  incident. 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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THE   RECORD   OF  THE  WEEK 

The  Hungarian  Acting  Foreign  Minister  replied 
on  August  4-  as  follows  2 

With  respect  to  the  aide-memoire  handed  over  on 
August  4,  1947,  the  Hungarian  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  got  at  once  in  touch  with  the  Hunga- 
rian Minister  of  the  Interior  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  latter's  information  communicates  to  the 
Legation  that  within  twenty-four  hours  the 
minutes  of  Mr.  Stephen  Thuransky's  affair  will  be 
at  his  disposal,  of  which  the  Hungarian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  will  send  a  detailed  account  to 
the  Legation  of  the  United  States. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  ob- 
tained, the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  already 
able  to  inform  the  Legation  of  the  United  States 
that  Mr.  Stephen  Thuransky  was  arrested  by  the 
Hungarian  authorities,  a  consequence  of  his  revolt- 
ing and  scandalizing  vilifications  in  public  at 
Balassagyarmat  as  to  the  person  of  the  President 
of  the  Hungarian  Kepublic  and  several  members 
of  the  Hungarian  Government,  thus  committing 
an  offense  against  the  laws  valid  equally  for 
everybody. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Hungarian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  the  honor  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  in 
Budapest  to  the  fact  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  above  named  Stephen  Thuransky  was  accom- 
panied to  the  criminal  court  for  his  hearing,  he 
was  carried  away  by  unknown  individuals  who 
pushed  him  into  a  car  just  driving  up  and  bearing 
an  American  tag  and  dashed  off. 

The  Hungarian  Government  was  compelled  to 
notify  the  incident  to  the  Allied  Control  Com- 
mission. 

The  American  Minister  is  being  instructed  to 
inform  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  that  the 
Hungarian  attitude  in  this  matter  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  United  States  Representative  on  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  has  also  approached 
the  Soviet  Chairman  of  that  body  in  connection 
with  this  case. 


*  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 

1  Proclamation  2740,  12  Federal  Register  5377. 

4  Proclamation  2741, 12  Federal  Register  5377. 


Netherlands  Grants  Compensation  for  War 
Damage  to  American  Property 

[Released  to  the  press  August  7 

The  Netherlands  Embassy  in  Washington  b] 
note  of  July  14,  1947,  has  informed  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  that  the  Netherlands  Govermnen 
grants  compensation  for  war  damage  sustainec 
to  property  in  the  Netherlands  to  American  na^ 
tionals  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  Netherlands 
nationals. 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment in  recognition  of  the  fulfilment  by  tht 
United  States  Government  of  the  reciprocal  obli- 
gation to  grant  equal  treatment  to  Netherlands 
nationals  in  the  administration  of  compensation 
for  war  damage  sustained  to  property  on  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Under  Netherlands  law,  compensation  is  pay. 
able  for  damage  sustained  in  the  Netherlands  as 
a  result  of  the  war  to  immovable  property  and  to 
most  types  of  movable  property.  The  basic  Neth-i 
erlands  law  on  war-damage  compensation  is 
Staatsblad  F  255  of  November  9,  1945.  Measures 
implementing  the  basic  law  include  the  Nether- 
lands Finance  Minister's  decree  of  January  7, 
1946,  published  in  the  Nederlandsche  Staatscour- 
ant  of  January  9, 1946. 

American  nationals  who  have  suffered  war  dam- 
age to  property  in  the  Netherlands  should  consult 
Netherlands  consular  officers  in  the  United  States 
for  information  concerning  the  manner  of  obtain- 
ing compensation. 


Time  Extended  for  Renewing  Trade-Mark 
Registrations 

The  President  by  proclamation  on  August  7, 
1947  (under  provisions  of  60  Stat.  568),  author- 
ized the  granting  of  extension  of  time  for  the  ful- 
filment of  conditions  and  formalities  for  renewal 
of  trade-mark  registration  in  the  United  States 
by  nationals  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  3  and  Northern  Ireland  and  nationals  of 
Switzerland.4  These  countries,  in  return,  accord 
substantially  equal  treatment  to  trade-mark  pro- 
prietors who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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ti-Zonal  Level  of  Industry  Plan 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  FRENCH  FOREIGN  MINISTER 


[Released  to  the  press  August  9] 

In  connection  with  the  Bi-zonal  Level  of  In- 
ustry  Plan  which  was  negotiated  by  the  U.S.- 
J.K.  zone  commanders  in  Germany  with  the  au- 
iority  of  their  respective  Governments  and  in 
annection  with  the  question  of  management  and 
Dntrol  of  the  Ruhr  coal  mines,  the  following  com- 
lunication  was  sent  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
'aris  on  July  21,  1947,  for  delivery  to  the  French 
breign  Minister,  Georges  Bidault : 

•'Since  sending  you  my  message  on  July  18  J  I 
ave  given  further  consideration  to  the  problems 
ou  raise  in  connection  with  the  proposals  put 
)rward  by  the  U.S.-U.K.  representatives  in  Ger- 
lany  as  regards  the  future  level  of  industry  in 
le  bi-zonal  area  in  Germany  and  the  manage- 
lent  and  control  of  the  coal  industry  in  Germany, 
l  order  to  give  time  for  a  full  consideration  of 
le  views  of  the  French  Government  in  these 
atters  the  U.S.  Government  will  suspend  further 
inouncement  upon  the  proposal  for  the  revised 
i-zonal  level  of  industry  in  Germany  until  the 
rench  Government  has  had  a  reasonable  op- 
artunity  to  discuss  these  questions  with  the  U.S. 
id  U.K.  governments. 

"I  have  already  approached  Mr.  Bevin  in  this 
mnection  and  I  hope  that  we  may  shortly  be  in 
position  to  indicate  to  you  the  manner  in  which  a 
msideration  of  the  issues  involved  may  be  ar- 
nged.  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Bevin  that 
ie  British  Government  is  now  considering  the 
hole  position  and  I  hope  that  therefore  it  will 
i  possible  within  a  few  days  to  go  into  this  matter 
greater  detail  with  you." 

As  indicated  in  the  note,  discussions  of  the 
anner  in  which  consideration  of  the  issues  in- 
>lved  might  be  arranged  have  taken  place  since 
at  time  and  a  further  communication  was  trans- 
ited to  the  French  Government  on  August  9  by 
e  American  Ambassador  in  Paris  as  follows : 

nl.  I  have  received  the  message  which  you  sent 
e  through  M.  Bonnet  emphasizing  the  impor- 
nce  which  the  French  Government  attaches  to 
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tripartite  discussions  of  the  level  of  German  in- 
dustry and  the  management  and  control  of  the 
Ruhr  coal  mines. 

"2.  I  informed  M.  Bonnet  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  give  careful  consideration  to  this 
explanation  of  the  French  position.  This  has 
been  done  and  the  U.S.  Government  is  prepared 
to  agree  to  meetings  without  delay  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.,  U.K.  and  French  Govern- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  revised  Level  of  In- 
dustry Plan  in  order  that  the  French  views  may 
be  considered  and  objectives  of  the  Plan  explored 
and  explained  before  the  Plan  is  finally  formulated 
and  adopted  by  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  Governments. 

"3.  With  respect  to  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  Ruhr  coal  mines,  the  U.S.  Government 
is  similarly  prepared  to  receive  and  discuss  the 
French  views  with  the  French  and  British  Gov- 
ernments. 

"4.  Proposals  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
discussions  dealing  with  the  level  of  industry  plan 
and  management  and  control  of  the  Ruhr  coal 
mines  will  be  communicated  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment without  delay." 

Time  and  place  of  the  meeting  will  be  announced 
later. 


Appointments  to  Military  Tribunal 

The  President  by  Executive  Order  9882  (12 
Federal  Register  5417)  on  August  8,  1947,  desig- 
nated the  following  persons  to  be  members  of  one 
of  the  several  military  tribunals  established  by 
the  Military  Governor  for  the  United  States  zone 
of  occupation  within  Germany:  James  Morris, 
associate  justice,  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota;  George  James  Burke,  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  on  rules  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure, Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and 
Paul  M.  Hebert,  dean  of  the  Law  School,  Louisi- 
ana State  University. 


1  Not  printed. 
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Composition  of  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
8  the  composition  of  the  American  Mission  for 
Aid  to  Greece.  Most  of  the  Mission  members 
listed  below  are  already  in  Greece  serving  under 
Dwight  P.  Griswold,  Chief  of  the  Mission.  Be- 
cause of  the  legal  requirements  for  clearance  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  several  key 
Mission  personnel  are  still  awaiting  clearance  in 
the  United  States  and  their  names  cannot  be  an- 
nounced at  this  time. 

Bobert  LeEoy  Cochran  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  has 
been  appointed  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Mission  and 
has  assumed  his  duties  in  Athens. 

With  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cochran  and  the 
16  additional  officers  of  the  Mission,  recruitment 
for  the  Mission,  which  numbers  130  people,  is  now 
virtually  complete.  Of  these  130,  32  are  clerks, 
22  administrative  and  fiscal  officers,  and  the  re- 
mainder program  officers  or  technicians. 

Active  recruitment  began  on  June  2,  1947.  Ap- 
proximately 1,000  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to 
men  known  to  have  rendered  outstanding  service 
to  the  Government  during  the  war  as  administra- 
tors, industrial  specialists,  and  professional  men 
in  all  categories  either  in  the  armed  services  or  in 
war  agencies.  The  questionnaires  were  brief  and 
merely  asked  the  recipients  about  availability  in 
case  the  Government  should  request  their  services. 
It  was  left  up  to  the  individual  to  state  his  avail- 
ability for  long-  or  short-term  service,  full-time 
or  consultative  work,  overseas  or  domestic  assign- 
ment. Over  600  answers  have  so  far  been  received, 
and  all  these  names  were  placed  on  the  executive 
roster  from  which  choice  was  made. 

Choice  was  not,  however,  limited  to  this  re- 
source. Queries  also  went  out  to  places  considered 
logical  sources  of  employment:  the  railroads  to 
suggest  names  of  railway  experts ;  State  highway 
departments  and  Federal  Public  Boads  Adminis- 
tration for  highway  and  traffic  experts ;  engineer- 
ing societies  for  qualified  engineers,  etc.  From 
recruitment  encouraged  by  this  means  and  spon- 
taneous applications  resulting  from  normal  pub- 
licity, over  6,000  inquiries  for  information  about 
employment  on  the  Mission  were  serviced. 
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Working  closely  with  George  C.  McGhee,  Co 
ordinator  of  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  a  specia 
recruitment  staff  of  the  Division  of  Departmenta 
Personnel,  established  for  this  specific  task 
serviced  the  approximately  6,000  inquiries,  classi 
fied  them  according  to  Mission  personnel  require 
ments,  and  set  up  in  roster  form  more  than  3,501 
formal  applications.  With  the  exception  of  * 
small  number  who  wrote  in  from  overseas  oi 
remote  locations,  the  staff  personally  interviewee 
those  whose  applications  survived  a  carefu 
screening  of  qualifications. 

The  resultant  roster,  combined  with  that  par 
of  the  executive  roster  which  showed  availability 
for  service  in  Greece,  gave  the  Department  a  res 
ervoir  of  more  than  2,000  persons  well  qualifiec 
and  immediately  available  from  which  to  draw  ii 
staffing  the  130  Mission  jobs. 

Mr.  Cochran,  who  will  be  second  in  command 
to  Mission  Chief  Dwight  P.  Griswold,  was  Gov 
ernor  of  Nebraska  from  1934  to  1941. 

Of  the  remaining  16  officers  whose  names  ar 
announced  below,  one  is  Special  Assistant  to  th 
Chief  of  Mission,  one  is  Chief  Counselor,  and  ' 
are  directors  of  divisions,  who  will  be  directb 
responsible  to  the  Chief  of  Mission  for  the  opera 
tion  of  their  phases  of  the  Mission. 

Abbot  Low  Moffat,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  Special  As 
sistant  to  the  Chief  of  Mission. 

John  Brigham  Howard,  Edgewood,  Pa.,  is  Chief  Coun 
selor.  Mr.  Howard  will  be  in  charge  of  the  legal  staf 
and  work  of  the  Mission. 

Clinton  Strong  Golden,  Solebury,  Pa.,  is  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Labor.  Mr.  Golden  will  work  on  the  prob 
lems  of  increasing  labor  productivity  and  the  insurini 
of  an  adequate  labor  supply  for  the  reconstruction  effort 
Other  problems  in  Mr.  Golden's  division  will  be  wage 
incentives,  recruiting  of  labor,  and  labor  statistics. 

Philip  F.  Maguire,  Orlando,  Fla.,  is  Director  of  th< 
Foreign  Trade  and  Supply  Division.  He  will  be  chargec 
with  the  revival  of  the  Greek  import  and  export  trade  s( 
that  current  foreign-exchange  expenditures  can  be  mei 
out  of  current  receipts. 

Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  Directoi 
of  the  Relief  and  Welfare  Division. 

Elmer  N.  Holmgreen,  College  Station,  Tex.,  is  Directoi 
of  the  Agriculture  Division.  Mr.  Holmgreen  will  be  it 
charge  of  the  program  to  increase  the  levels  of  agrlcul 
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iral  and  fisheries  production,  to  conserve  soil  and  water 
^sources,  and  to  reduce  wasteful  practices  in  processing 
nd  distributing  agricultural  commodities. 
Arthur  A.  Dobson,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  is  chief  of  the  Recon- 
ruction  Program.  He  will  supervise  reconstruction  of 
reece's  war-damaged  highways,  railroads,  ports,  canals, 
ridges,  and  irrigation  and  drainage  systems. 
Oswald  Fenton  Hedley,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  Director  of 
le  Public  Health  Division.  Dr.  Hedley  will  work  par- 
cularly  on  the  ravages  caused  by  malaria  and  tubercu- 
isis  on  the  manpower  of  the  country. 
Hubert  R.  Gallagher,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  Acting  Di- 
Hitor  of  the  Civil  Government  Division.  Mr.  Gallagher 
ill  be  in  charge  of  studying  the  whole  problem  of  the 
reek  Civil  Service  and  governmental  organization  and 
ill  assist  the  Greek  Government  in  putting  into  effect 
le  new  procedures  recommended. 
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Other  officers  apart  from  the  division  directors 
are: 

Paul  M.  Atkins,  New  York,  N.Y.,  specialist  in  foreign 
exchange  and  banking. 

John  W.  Jago,  New  York,  N.Y.,  chief  of  the  administra- 
tion and  finance  group.  He  will  be  chief  fiscal  officer  of 
the  Mission,  in  charge  of  expenditures  and  disbursements. 

Kenneth  B.  Iverson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  assistant 
counselor. 

Frank  Shea,  Quincy,  Mass.,  public-relations  officer. 

Geoffrey  May,  Plainfield,  N.J.,  reports  officer. 

Alvin  J.  Roseman,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  adviser  to  the  chief, 
public  administration. 

Laicrence  H.  Norton,  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  production  and 
distribution  specialist. 


Construction  Contracts  Awarded  American  Firms  for  Work  in  Greece 


[Released  to  the  press  August  5] 

The  award  of  $82,400,000  in  contracts  to  Ameri- 
a,n  engineer-construction  companies  for  the  con- 
traction and  rehabilitation  of  Greek  highways, 
ailroads,  bridges,  and  ports  was  made  on  August 
simultaneously  with  the  departure  for  Athens  by 
ir  of  an  advance  party  of  American  contractors 
)  place  the  contracts  into  operation  under  the 
irection  of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to 
rreece. 

The  preliminary  group  of  contractors  was  ac- 
Dmpanied  by  Col.  David  W.  Griffiths,  U.S.A., 
!orps  of  Engineers,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
secution  of  the  contracts.  In  the  group  were 
Wilfred  Painter,  B.  A.  Byrnes,  and  Earl  Jennett. 
l  larger  group  of  contractors  will  leave  for  Athens 
'ithin  two  weeks  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  the 
instruction  program. 

The  contracts  were  negotiated  for  the  Mission  by 
ie  Corps  of  Engineers  on  a  cost-plus,  fixed-fee 
asis  and  are  of  an  inclusive  architect-engineer- 
lanagement  type.  The  award  of  contracts  was 
etermined  by  the  experience  of  the  companies 
ith  projects  outside  the  United  States,  personnel 
nd  equipment  available  for  immediate  use,  and 
ast  performances  on  Government  projects.  Be- 
luse  of  the  unusual  nature  of  the  work  contem- 
plated, it  was  not  possible  to  let  the  contracts  on  a 
id  basis.  The  contracts  were  with  two  primary 
roups  of  engineer-construction  companies  on  a 


coventure  basis.  The  contract  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  railroads,  highways,  and 
bridges  totaling  $64,000,000  was  awarded  to  John- 
son, Drake,  and  Piper,  Inc.,  of  New  York;  Guy 
F.  Atkinson,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco;  and  Starr, 
Park,  and  Freeman,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

The  contract  for  the  reconstruction  of  three 
Greek  ports  and  the  clearance  of  the  Corinth  Canal 
totaling  $17,500,000  was  made  to  Grove,  Shep- 
herd, Wilson,  and  Kruge,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and 
J.  Rich  Steers,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

A  contract  of  approximately  $900,000  for  the 
fabrication  of  steel  for  14  bridges  was  given  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  a  unit-price  or 
lump-sum  basis. 

The  restoration  of  the  Greek  highway  system 
presents  the  most  difficult  single  public  recon- 
struction problem.  Bridges  and  culverts  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  military  forces,  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  Greece's  9,000  miles  of  roads  have 
been  used  by  heavy-duty  traffic  with  only  slight 
maintenance  and  repair.  Temporary  bridges  have 
been  installed  on  the  main  roads  since  the  war, 
but  the  temporary  patching  of  road  surfacing  has 
not  even  kept  pace  with  further  deterioration. 
For  highway  repairs  $10,300,000  has  been  allotted 
in  dollars  and  $38,700,000  in  drachma  for  local 
expenditure. 

Greece's  1,600  miles  of  railroads  were  put  out 
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of  operation  by  the  demolition  of  bridges  and 
tunnels,  the  destruction  of  rolling  equipment,  and 
the  neglect  of  tracks.  The  Greek  Government  and 
the  Greek  railroads,  with  substantial  aid  from 
UNREA  and  the  British  Government,  have  re- 
stored a  halting  sort  of  operation  on  some  lines  by 
provisional  reconstruction  of  damaged  bridges, 
and  by  repair  of  locomotives  and  rolling  stock. 
For  the  rebuilding  of  bridges,  the  repair  of  the 
right-of-way,  and  the  procurement  of  rolling 
stock  and  equipment,  $8,500,000  in  dollars  and 
$6,500,000  in  drachma  for  local  expenditure  will 
be  used. 

Repair  of  the  ports  is  a  necessity  in  a  country 
such  as  Greece  where  local  transportation  depends 
upon  shipping.  During  the  war  warehouses  and 
other  structures  were  bombed  or  mined,  quay 
walls  broken  in,  breakwaters  beached,  cranes  and 
other  equipment  destroyed,  and  vessels  sunk  along 
quays  and  in  the  harbors.  With  $11,600,000  in 
dollars  and  $5,900,000  in  drachma  for  local  ex- 
penditure the  ports  of  Piraeus,  Salonika,  and 
Volos  will  be  rehabilitated  and  reconstructed  and 
the  Corinth  Canal  cleared  as  an  aid  to  shipping. 

AMAG  Advances  $5,000,000  To  Expedite 
Procurement  of  Urgent  Supplies 

[Released  to  the  press  August  6] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
6  that  at  the  request  of  Dwight  P.  Griswold,  Chief 
of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece, 
$5,000,000  has  been  deposited  in  the  Chase  National 
Bank  of  New  York  as  an  advance  from  the  Greek- 
aid-program  fund  to  expedite  the  procurement  of 
urgent  supplies  for  Greece. 

The  advance,  deposited  in  an  account  designated 
as  the  "Bank  of  Greece  Special  Account  AMAG", 
will  be  used  to  procure  as  soon  as  possible  through 
normal  trade  channels  such  vital  items  for  Greek 
aid  as  medical  supplies,  industrial  spare  parts,  and 
raw  materials. 

The  advance  funds  will  be  made  available  only 
with  the  specific  approval  of  the  American  Mis- 
sion in  each  instance  of  expenditure.  The  Greek 
Government  will  forward  to  the  American  Mission 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 

2  Mohammed  Ali  M.  A.  Jinnah. 
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its  recommendations  for  financing  under  the 
special  account,  and  after  approval  by  the  Import 
Licensing  Committee  and  the  Currency  Committer 
of  the  Greek  Government. 

Mr.  Griswold,  in  his  request  to  the  Department, 
pointed  out  that  the  special  account  is  an  interim 
measure  designed  to  assure  the  availability  of  dol- 
lars for  urgent  procurement  by  the  Mission  until 
an  agreed  system  for  the  over-all  control  of  im- 
ports and  exports  by  Greece  can  be  established. 


First  Constituent  Assembly  of 
Pakistan  Convenes 

Message  From  the  /Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Assembly  President 1 

[Released  to  the  press  August  10] 

The  Secretary  has  addressed  the  following  mes-, 
sage  to  the  President z  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly of  Pakistan,  which  convened  at  Karachi  on 
August  10 

August  10,1947. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  for  Pakistan  I  extend  to  yon 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Assembly  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
great  work  you  are  about  to  undertake.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Constitution  you  will  present 
to  the  people  of  Pakistan  and  to  the  world  will 
reflect  the  steadfast  devotion  of  the  leaders  of 
Pakistan  to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  peace, 
and  that  it  will  serve  as  a  living  charter  upon 
which  may  be  based  the  political,  social,  and  econ- 
omic progress  of  the  people  of  your  new  nation. 
Your  deliberations  are  being  watched  with  deep 
interest  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
by  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere. 

George  C.  Marshall 

Secretary  of  State 

Corrigendum 

The  Bulletin  Supplement  of  August  3,  1947,  entitled 
"Arming  the  United  Nations",  contains  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Donald  C.  Blaisdell.  Omission  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Blaisdell  is  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  International  Security  Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Po- 
litical Affairs,  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Blaisdell  is  also 
adviser  to  the  United  States  Representative  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  general  security  and  political  matters. 
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rgentina  Expresses  Purpose  To  Promote  International  Cooperation 

CCHANGE    OF    NOTES    BETWEEN    THE   SECRETARY    OF   STATE  AND  THE  ARGENTINE   MINISTER 

FOR   FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND  WORSHIP 


[Released  to  the  press  August  8] 

Bxjenos  Aires,  July  6\  1947. 

vCELLENCY  : 

The  people  of  the  world  are  living  through  grave 
urs,  possibly  unequalled  by  any  others  through- 
t  the  centuries.  Tremendous  efforts  made  by 
e  people  are  evidence  of  their  anguished  desire 
attain  lasting  well-being  on  the  earth. 
The  difficulties  and  miseries  of  the  human  race 
e  many,  the  sufferings  of  mankind  may  be 
unted  by  the  thousands,  and  by  the  thousands 
)  the  penuries  of  the  vanquished  nations.  The 
:ial  structure  in  seeking  the  making  of  a  better 
>rld,  is  attempting  to  overcome  the  deflection  of 
?as  and  of  passions  let  loose  in  sterile  struggles, 
attaining  definite  assurance  of  future  harmony, 
idarity,  work  and  peace. 

The  necessity  of  quieting  passions,  pacifying  the 
Tit,  controlling  and  trying  to  limit  human  dif- 
ulties,  are  aspects  which  may  be  contrary  to  the 
ltiments    and    ideology    of    Argentines.     Our 
te  life,  the  tradition  of  our  country  and  the 
irse  taken,  as  shown  by  unquestionable  testi- 
fy, in  our  civil  political  and  military  history 
p  evidence  of  clean  and  generous  titles  for  the 
nidation  of  a  pacifist  doctrine  which  we  wish 
profess  to  the  other  countries  of  America  where 
have  always  defended  equal  jurisdiction  of  the 
tes  and  mutual  respect  and  among  whom  we 
ve  always  recognized  the  fraternal  device  of 
i  common  history  of  our  peoples. 
Vrgentina  is  a  country  born  in  freedom,  which 
defined  by  democracy  and  in  the  equality  of  its 
;tinies,  and  in  a  disinterested  manner  she  wishes 
join  her  work  and  enthusiasms  to  her  sister 
i  tes  in  America  so  that  her  word  may  attain 
'  itinental  hearing  and  become  later  a  universal 
'  nession  of  the  eminently  peaceful  traditions  of 
s  Continent. 

*Ve  are  a  pacific  people,  the  decisions  based  on 

■"  are  for  us  the  immanent  fountains  of  politi- 

■  culture  to  which  we  have  entrusted  our  destiny 

1 1  from  which  we  always  obtain  the  wisest  teach- 
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Healthy  democratic  principles  constitute  the 
guide  of  our  impulses  and  in  the  struggles  for 
redeeming  emancipation  our  arms  defended  our 
own  liberty  and  that  of  others  imtil  there  was 
established  in  the  countries  of  America  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  native  who  made  fruitful  the  land 
by  means  of  hard  work. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  an  unchangeable 
pacifist  tradition  and  the  continent  and  the  world 
know  these  noble  sentiments  of  this  Republic. 
The  Argentine  doctrines  since  the  very  origin  of 
the  country  to  the  present  day  are  based  on  its 
fundamental  concept  of  peace  and  at  no  time  have 
we  contributed  through  the  use  of  our  force  to  the 
alteration  of  the  principles  we  so  greatly  respect. 

Such  is  also  the  American  way  of  thinking,  a 
true  example  for  the  world. 

Continental  policy  has  been  and  will  be  pacific 
because  ours  is  a  democratic  policy  which  has 
shown  the  world  throughout  the  generations,  the 
unalterable  respect  for  the  sovereign  principles 
of  man  and  the  defensive  virtues  of  nationality. 
The  peaceful  past  of  America  who  has  only  fought 
to  save  liberty  shows  us  that  at  this  time,  with  its 
free  and  organized  people  while  it  should  not  be- 
come a  battlefield  it  should  be  the  place  from 
which  there  is  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  neces- 
sity of  a  paternal  policy  in  the  world. 

They  are  the  voices  then,  of  America,  in  union 
with  the  song  of  Argentina,  which  make  us  listen 
to  this  call  for  peace  to  all  the  men  of  the  world. 

International  peace  is  the  main  problem  of  our 
call.  More,  that  through  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
assemblies  of  the  nations  and  the  determination 
of  the  governments  this  should  be  consolidated 
and  maintained  by  the  will  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  men.  who  protect  universal  pacifist  prin- 
ciples, soon  to  be  confirmed  by  the  new  desire  of 
those  who  have  the  obligation  of  turning  over  to 
the  future  generations  a  world  established  by 
work  and  tranquility. 

Peace  must  not  be  a  far  off  emancipation,  im- 
possible to  attain,  but  a  permanent  condition  of 
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the  world,  affirmed  by  the  will  of  mankind  who 
wish  to  live  as  brothers. 

The  endurance  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  talks  to  us  of  the  universal  estab- 
lishing of  peace  and  of  the  preservation  of  future 
generations  from  the  flagellation  of  war,  seeking 
as  a  finality  the  practicing  of  tolerance  and  the 
harmonious  living  together  of  good  neighbors, 
unifying  for  this  purpose  all  the  elements  which 
may  be  necessary,  requires  the  exercising  of  citi- 
zenship in  order  to  put  into  practice  and  maintain 
these  desires. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  a  product  of 
the  necessity  of  fraternization,  needs  supporters 
and  defenders,  the  former  to  create  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  the  latter  to  lay  down  the  laws  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Just  as  there  is  a  national  spirit  which  brings 
to  human  beings  the  means  of  following  the  tra- 
ditions which  best  serve  their  desires,  so  too  there 
is  a  universal  spirit  which  brings  to  men  at  this 
time  as  a  supreme  inspiration,  peace  among  men, 
and  which  has  as  a  guide  the  unification  of  men 
to  overcome  a  world  of  suffering.  It  is  therefore, 
the  duty  of  all  to  cooperate  so  that  peace  may 
reign  in  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  in  our  country  is  so  real 
that  it  takes  us  far  from  imputations  that  may  be 
made  to  overestimate  its  present  merits,  or  to  un- 
der-estimate  it  for  its  realism.  In  either  case,  and 
whatever  may  be  decided  by  history  Argentina 
will  always  evidence  its  firm  conviction  of  the 
spirit  of  the  peace,  which  tries  to  defeat  human 
imperfection  and  to  attain  perfection,  in  this  way 
preserve  better  the  elevated  aims  of  human  life. 
It  is  this  national  conduct  which  is  inspired  by 
San  Martin,  through  his  mission  of  liberation, 
which  enables  the  Argentine  Government  to  in- 
terpret the  ideas  of  its  people  and  to  realize  the 
peaceful  call  to  their  spirits  in  this  document.  In 
the  midst  of  the  human  hell  of  unleashed  passions, 
it  is  good  and  opportune  that  the  States  that  still 
maintain  faith  in  the  equilibrium  of  their  faith 
may  speak  due  to  their  tranquility  to  those  people 
who  seemingly  wish  to  enter  again  into  the  dark 
drama  of  war. 

The  Argentine  Government  comes  to  Chancel- 
lery of  this  noble  brother  country  to  talk  of  this 
great  desire  for  justice,  for  a  better  world,  more 
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fraternal,  more  comprehensive,  more  just,  moi 
human,  where  the  divine  end  for  all  times,  to  las 
throughout  the  centuries  and  to  be  affirmed  in  tl. 
spirit  of  the  peoples  from  generation  to  generatioi 
will  always  be  the  unchanging  conviction  of  mei 

"Love  one  another"  said  the  Master  of  huma 
Christianity.  His  word  as  well  as  its  inspiratio 
will  always  be  the  horizon  for  men  concerned  wit 
the  construction  of  countries  based  on  hope  an 
love. 

With  such  a  purpose  and  for  such  reasons  va 
believe  this  declaration  the  wish  for  internal  an 
international  peace  may  be  of  use  to  America  an 
for  the  world. 

We  hope  the  solidarity  and  cooperation  of  tl 
continent  will  help  at  this  time  for  the  solidarit 
and  cooperation  of  the  Universe  and  that  Yoi 
Excellency  will  be  the  interpreter  before  yov 
Government  and  your  country  of  this  Argentir 
desire,  which  with  simple  loyalty  and  unchangi 
able  principles  of  justice,  is  seeking  anxiously  t 
contribute  to  human  equilibrium  which  seems  t 
have  broken  down  in  these  bitter  hours. 

For  this  we  think  it  is  necessary  to  strengthe 
the  spiritual  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  permt 
nent  peace  and  we  call  on  your  Government  ar 
your  people  to  follow  these  steps: 

1 )  Adhere  firmly  to  these  pacifist  principles. 

2)  To  go  to  the  help  of  the  other  countries  ( 
the  world,  jointly  with  the  countries  of  Americ 
and  the  Holy  See  to  solicit  adherence  to  the  pacifi; 
principles  and  to  offer  them  the  necessary  econom: 
cooperation,  to  materialize  these  desires  througl 
out  the  world. 

3)  To  promise  ourselves  to  proclaim  an 
realize  these  desires  theoretically  and  in  practio 
between  the  states  and  at  the  assemblies,  coi 
ventions,  congresses  and  international  meetings. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Juan  Atilio  Bramuglia 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Worship 

ARGENTINE  DRAFT  DECLARATION 

The  Governments  and  Peoples  of  the  America 
Continent, 

Considering  : 

That  the  peoples,  without  exception,  are  i 
urgent  need  of  political  normality,  economic  se 
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rity,  social  justice  and  spiritual  peace,  to  achieve 
[  of  which  they  place  their  trust  in  the  postulates 
which  International  Law  is  based : 
That  the  supreme  aspiration  of  the  world, 
latever  the  difficult  circumstances  it  may  face,  is 
sentially  pacifist,  as  a  substantial  and  harmo- 
ous  expression  of  its  unity  and  solidarity; 
That  the  world  situation  requires  every  day 
jre  the  union  of  the  peoples  to  work  for  the 
rfection  of  civilization,  towards  the  achieve- 
jnt  of  complete  happiness,  in  order  to  conquer 
y  impulse  of  human  regression, 

wlare : 

1)  We  call  upon  the  peoples  and  governments 
the  world  to  work  for  internal  and  international 
cification,  as  the  only  means  to  achieve  the  wel- 
re  of  mankind. 

2)  Peoples  and  governments  will  achieve  inter- 
1  balance  and  peace  respecting  the  rights  in- 
rent  to  the  human  personality,  creating  an  econ- 
ry  of  plenty,  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
>rkers  and  organizing  ways  and  means  to  fur- 
sr  spiritual  understanding. 

3)  Peoples  and  governments  must  promote  the 
ctors  leading  to  world  balance,  which  they  must 
se  on  mutual  respect,  juridical  equality,  oblig- 
)ry  arbitration,  economic  cooperation  and  per- 
ment  peace,  to  ensure  international  political 
rmality,  the  economic  security  of  the  world, 
rial  justice  on  this  earth  and  the  pacification  of 
i  spirit. 

lerefore: 

We  call  upon  the  peoples  and  governments  of 
i  world  so  that,  inspired  by  the  desire  to  achieve 
i  welfare  of  man,  we  may  promote  the  final  con- 
est  of  peace  on  this  earth,  of  social  concord,  in 
ler  to  create  and  maintain  moral  and  material 
lues,  basing  our  call  on  the  necessity  for  a  better 
rid,  more  fraternal,  more  understanding,  more 
it  and  more  human,  and  to  this  end,  we  offer 
r  solidarity  and  our  spiritual  and  economic 
Operation. 

August  1,  1947. 

j  CELLENCY  : 

have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  Your  Excel- 
•cy's  note  of  July  6,  1947,  which  was  handed 
me  by  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina  in  Wash- 
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ington  on  July  8,  1947.  In  this  note  Your  Excel- 
lency, after  expressing  the  necessity  of  coopera- 
tion to  achieve  peace  throughout  the  world,  calls 
on  the  Government  and  people  of  my  country  to 
take  the  following  three  steps : 

(1)  To  adhere  firmly  to  these  pacific  principles. 

(2)  To  go  to  the  help  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world,  jointly  with  the  countries  of  America 
and  the  Holy  See,  to  solicit  adherence  to  the  pac- 
ifist principles  and  to  offer  them  the  necessary 
economic  cooperation,  to  materialize  these  desires 
throughout  the  world. 

(3)  To  promise  ourselves  to  proclaim  and  real- 
ize these  desires  theoretically  and  in  practice,  be- 
tween the  states  and  at  the  assemblies,  conven- 
tions, congresses  and  international  meetings. 

This  expression  of  the  Argentine  Republic's 
high  purpose  to  promote  international  cooperation 
and  furnish  economic  assistance  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  is  cordially  welcomed.  This  coun- 
try throughout  its  history  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and,  more  specifically,  to  pro- 
moting and  maintaining  permanent  peace  on  the 
basis  of  international  law,  representative  govern- 
ment, equal  opportunity  for  all,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  basic  human  rights.  This  cause,  to  which 
all  our  American  republics  alike  have  dedicated 
themselves,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  our  sys- 
tem of  inter-American  cooperation  has  been 
erected.  That  is  why  my  country  feels  especially 
gratified  by  the  contents  of  Your  Excellency's 
note. 

With  respect  to  the  first  step  that  Your  Excel- 
lency calls  upon  the  Government  and  people  of 
my  country  to  take,  as  set  forth  above,  this  coun- 
try, as  always,  will  continue  to  give  its  devoted 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  peace. 

With  respect  to  the  second  step,  Your  Excel- 
lency is  undoubtedly  aware  already  of  my  country's 
policy  and  of  the  actual  measures  that  it  has  taken 
and  is  taking,  jointly  with  all  countries  that  have 
manifested  a  readiness  to  cooperate,  to  solicit  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  peace  mentioned  above 
and  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  help  the  countries  that  have  been  gravely 
stricken  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  and  specifi- 
cally to  offer  these  stricken  countries  economic 
cooperation  for  the  restoration  of  their  national 
and  international  economies. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  have  recognized 
that  this  kind  of  practical  cooperation  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  is  worth  the  considerable  ma- 
terial sacrifices  that  they  have  already  made  in 
order  to  realize  it.  They  have  thus  been  willing, 
in  the  cause  of  establishing  peace  as  well  as  for 
humanitarian  reasons,  to  draw  upon  their  own 
resources  by  grants  in  aid  and  other  devices  in 
order  to  send  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and 
basic  raw  materials  to  European  nations  that  are 
threatened  with  starvation. 

My  Government  continues  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment,  development,  and  effective 
operation  of  various  international  organizations 
through  which  our  nations  may  cooperate  to  al- 
leviate the  sufferings  of  peoples  and  restore  the 
foundations  of  a  peaceful  international  order. 
Prominent  among  such  organizations  are  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, whose  operations  are  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  prospective  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization and  its  Preparatory  Commission,  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Council,  and  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  as  well  as  the  Economic  and 


Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  with  i 
ramified  activities.  My  country's  active  partio 
pation  in  these  organizations,  which  has  not  be< 
unburdensome,  and  the  contribution  it  has  ma< 
to  their  establishment,  are  based  on  the  very  poli< 
of  cooperation  stated  in  Your  Excellency's  note 

With  respect  to  the  third  step  proposed  by  Yoi 
Excellency,  the  United  States  of  America  has  ( 
many  occasions  made  explicitly  clear  its  dete 
mination  to  contribute  what  it  can,  even  at  co: 
siderable  sacrifice,  to  the  establishment  and  mai: 
tenance  of  peace,  and  to  realize  this  determinatk 
through  the  various  agencies  of  internation 
cooperation. 

In  conclusion,  I  assure  Your  Excellency  that  th 
country  will  at  all  times  welcome  the  opportune 
of  cooperating  in  a  practical  sense  with  Argentin 
as  with  the  other  American  republics  and  oth 
states,  for  the  realization  of  peaceful  ideals  ar 
purposes. 

Accept  [etc.] 
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Sales  and  Transfers  of  Nondemilitarized  Combat  MaterieS 


[Released  to  the  press  August  6] 

There  follows  a  list  of  authorizations  and  trans- 
fers of  surplus  nondemilitarized  combat  materiel 
effected  by  the  Department  of  State  in  its  capacity 


as  foreign-surplus  and  lend-lease  disposal  ager 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  194 
and  reported  to  the  Munitions  Division  throug 
August  4, 1947 : x 


Country 

Description  of  matiriel 

Procurement  cost 

Sales  price 

Date  of 
transfer 

Brazil 

Twenty-five  P-47D's,  sixty-four  B-25J's,  five  AT-7's, 
and  five  AT-ll's. 

$12,  903,  645.  00 

$1,  194,  500.  00 

6/18/' 

Peru 

Twenty-one  MK  X-3  torpedoes  and  fifteen  MK  XV-2 
exercise  heads,  together  with  five  sets  of  standard 
spare  parts  for  torpedoes. 

118,494  00 

11,  849.  40 

6/19/' 

One  patrol  frigate,  two  ocean  tugs  (rescue),  and  two 

4,  927,  360.  00 

265,  188.  00 

6/19/' 

motor  mine  sweepers. 

419,  228.  00 

22,  009.  47 

6/25/4 

Sweden    .... 

5,500,000  rounds  .50  caliber,  API,  linked  aircraft  am- 
munition. 

787,  096.  00 

787,  096.  00 

5/15/4 

Uruguay  .... 

Spare  parts  for  AT— 6  aircraft 

48,  246.  31 
2,  069,  783.  39 

23,  006.  23 
328,  825.  30 

4/16/4 

Venezuela  .    .    . 

Six    AT-6CS,    six    AT-llH's,    three    B-25J's,    five 

6/30/4 

P-47D's,  sixteen  aircraft  engines,  and  miscellaneous 

spare  parts  for  combat  type  aircraft. 

1  For  other  lists  of  authorizations  and  transfers,  see  Bulletin  of  June  8,  1947,  p.  1140,  and  July  13,  1947,  p.  10! 
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iterpretation  of  Legislation  on 
eneral  Sugar  Act 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  8] 

The  President  has  approved  H.R.  4075,  "An 
ct  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
:ates  with  the  Territories  and  possessions  of  the 
nited  States,  and  with  foreign  countries ;  to  pro- 
ct  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugars  and  of 
.ose  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing 
dustry;  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the 
nited  States;  and  for  other  purposes"  (Public 
iw  388,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 
In  this  connection  the  President  has  received 
e  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State : 

August  £,  19Ii7. 
x  Dear  Mr.  President  : 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  have  before 
>u  for  consideration  the  General  Sugar  Act  of 
48.  During  recent  days  I  have  been  impressed 
'  the  fears  expressed  in  certain  quarters  that 
ction  202(e)  of  the  Act  constitutes  an  economic 
freat  to  sugar  supplying  nations  of  this  hemi- 
here.    This  section  reads  as  follows: 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  finds  that  any  foreign  eoun- 
v  denies  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  the  nationals 
the  United  States,  its  commerce,  navigation,  or  indus- 
V,  and  so  notifies  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  have 
thority  to  withhold  or  withdraw  any  increase  in  the 
iare  of  the  domestic  consumption  requirements  pro- 
ied  for  such  country  by  this  Act  as  compared  with  the 
:are  allowed  under  section  202(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
M:  Provided,  That  any  amount  of  sugar  so  withheld 
j  withdrawn  shall  be  prorated  to  domestic  areas  on  the 
I  sis  of  existing  quotas  for  such  areas  and  the  Secretary 
I  ill  revise  such  quotas  accordingly  :  Provided  further, 
I  at  any  portion  of  such  amount  of  sugar  which  cannot 
I  supplied  by  domestic  areas  may  be  prorated  to  foreign 
untries  other  than  a  country  which  the  Secretary  of 
iite  finds  has  denied  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to 
i  tionals  of  the  United  States. 

Section  101  (m)  of  the  Act  reads: 

Che  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
(  ture. 

These  fears  should  be  allayed. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  permissive  pro- 
"sions  of  section  202(e)  of  the  Act  do  not  refer 
(  basic  quotas,  but  rather  give  discretion  to  with- 
Hd  an  increase  in  the  quotas  under  certain  con- 
i  tions.  It  is  quite  incorrect  to  interpret  this  sec- 
1  >n  as  involving  an  unfriendly  act.  It  is  not  in- 
hded  to  substitute  for  or  replace  the  orderly 
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processes  of  settling  differences,  including  inter- 
national arbitration. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  C.  Marshall. 


Retirement  of  1922  Issue  of  Dominican 
Republic  Bonds 

[Released  to  the  press  August  6] 

In  connection  with  the  convention  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1940,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominican  Eepublic  regarding  the  Dominican 
dollar  bond  issues  of  1922  and  1926,  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  advised  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Eepublic  that  funds  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  United  States  for  the  retirement 
of  these  issues  on  September  1,  1947,  and  October 
1, 1947,  respectively.  Notice  of  redemption  of  the 
bonds  on  the  specified  dates  was  first  made  in  the 
public  press  of  the  United  States  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic  on  July  29,  1947. 
This  Government  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the 
amount  deposited  is  sufficient  to  redeem  all  such 
outstanding  bonds,  together  with  any  interest  due 
thereon. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  servicing  of  these 
bonds  has,  pursuant  to  the  convention  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1940,  and  previous  agreements  been  a 
matter  of  direct  interest  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  steps  taken  by  the  Domini- 
can Government  to  retire  the  aforementioned 
bonds  have  been  observed  with  sympathy  and  are 
a  source  of  gratification  to  this  Government. 

President   Accepts    Invitation  To  Visit  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  6] 

The  President  sincerely  appreciated  the  cordial 
invitation  recently  extended  to  him  by  President 
Gaspar  Dutra  of  Brazil  to  make  a  visit  to  that 
country,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
possible  at  an  early  date  for  him  to  accept.  Presi- 
dent Truman  is  now  most  happy  to  confirm  his 
acceptance,  and  the  trip  is  being  scheduled  to  take 
place  during  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  early 
days  of  September. 

The  President  plans  to  proceed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
by  air  for  a  three-day  visit  and  to  return  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Missouri. 
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Governorship  of  Puerto  Rico  Becomes 
Elective  Office 

Letter  From  the  President  to  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico 1 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  5] 

August  5, 1947. 
My  Dear  Governor  Pinero  : 

I  have  today  signed  the  bill  which  will  make  the 
governorship  of  Puerto  Kico  an  elected  office,  be- 
ginning in  1948.  I  consider  it  a  great  step  toward 
complete  self-government  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  action  of  the  Congress  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  enact  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
which  would  have  permitted  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico.  However,  when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
the  time  of  adjournment  was  so  near  that  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  a  conference.  If  the  Senate 
amendment  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  no  Puerto  Rican  bill  would  have 
been  enacted  at  this  session. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  prefer 
the  bill  as  enacted  to  no  bill  at  all.  The  essence  of 
the  bill,  the  provision  for  an  elected  governor,  has 
been  retained.  Now  that  this  momentous  step  for- 
ward has  been  taken,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  secure  a  further  amendment  to  the  Or- 
ganic Act  at  an  early  date,  to  empower  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Puerto  Rico  will  be  the  first  of  the  territorial 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
whose  chief  executive  and  whose  legislature  are 
responsible  to  the  electorate.  Many  years  ago  the 
Congress  gave  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  leg- 
islative powers  virtually  as  broad  as  those  of  the 
States,  extending  to  almost  all  subjects  of  local 
legislation.  Now  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  like 
the  people  of  the  States,  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection,  not  only  of  the  men  who  make  their  laws, 


1  Sent  on  Aug.  5  to  Jesus  T.  Pinero,  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

2  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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but  also  of  the  men  who  administer  them.  Thej1 
will,  more  than  ever  before  in  their  history,  h 
managing  their  own  affairs. 

I  send  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  my  gooc 
wishes  as  they  advance  further  along  the  road  tx 
self-government.  I  am  certain  that  they  wil 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  the  Congress 
has  placed  in  them. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Trtjmai 
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IE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
nfirmation  of  Rudolf  E.  Schoenfeld 

The  Senate  on  July  28,  1947,  confirmed  the  nomination 
Rudolf  E.  Schoenfeld  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

,  nister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Rumania. 


IE  DEPARTMENT 
vision  Title  Changed 

Effective  July  29,  1947,  the  name  of  the  Special  Projects 
vision  of  the  Department  of  State  was  changed  to 
vision  of  Protective  Services. 

itpointment  of  Officers 

Durward  V.  Sandifer  as  Special  Deputy  Director  for 
•neral  Assembly  Affairs,  effective  July  28,  1947. 
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,ates  Army  Personnel— Yugoslav  Fliers.  S.  Rept.  661, 
[th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.   1652.    5  pp. 

Controlling  the  Movement  and  Transportation  Abroad 
I  Gasoline  and  Petroleum  Products.    H.  Rept.  1018,  80th 

mg.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  4042.     8  pp. 
[Authorizing    Employment    of    Aliens    Upon    American 
Hips.    H.  Rept.  1017,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany 

.  J.  Res.  245.    3  pp. 
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To  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  To  Perform  Cer- 
tain Consular-Type  Functions.  H.  Rept.  1045,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  4330.     3  pp. 

Prohibit  and  Punish  the  Unauthorized  Use  of  Official 
Seal,  Emblem,  and  Name  of  the  United  Nations.  H.  Rept. 
1043,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R.  4186.  4  pp. 
Repealing  Authorization  for  Priorities  in  Transportation 
by  Merchant  Vessels.  S.  Rept.  697,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
To  accompany  H.R.  673.     1  p. 

Authorizing  Attendance  of  Members  of  Congress  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  in  the 
Bahamas  Beginning  December  28, 1947.  S.  Rept.  690,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  26.     1  p. 

Carrying  Into  Effect  Certain  Parts  Relating  to  Patents 
of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  With  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania,  Ratified  by  the  Senate  on  June  5,  1947.  S. 
Rept.  728,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  1707. 
6  pp. 

Amending  Section  12  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917. 
H.  Rept.  1056,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R. 
3899.     4  pp. 

Investigation  of  the  State  Department :  Fifth  Inter- 
mediate Report  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments.  H.  Rept.  1072,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     5  pp. 

Carrying  Into  Effect  Certain  Parts  Relating  to  Patents 
of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  With  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania,  Ratified  by  the  Senate  on  June  5,  1947. 
H.  Rept.  1060,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.R. 
4070.     4  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Constitution  of  International  Labor  Organization  Instru- 
ment of  Amendment.  H.  Rept.  1057,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  117.     13  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Reincorporation  of  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  S.  Rept.  675,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  To  accompany  S.  1678.     16  pp. 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Bring  Into  Effect  an  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 
H.  Rept.  1093,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany  S.  J. 
Res.  144.     12  pp. 

Changes  in  the  Order  of  Priorities  of  Payments  Out  of 
the  German  Special  Deposit  Account,  and  Transfer  of 
Funds  From  the  Alien  Property  Trust  Fund  (World  War 
I).  S.  Rept.  679,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accompany 
H.R.  4043.    4  pp. 

Protocol  Concerning  the  International  Office  of  Public 
Health.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  9,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  To  accom- 
pany Exec.  D,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     2  pp. 

Providing  for  Membership  and  Participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission  and  Author- 
izing an  Appropriation  Therefor.  S.  Rept.  685,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  232.     5  pp. 

Providing  for  Membership  and  Participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Caribbean  Commission  and  Authoriz- 
ing an  Appropriation  Therefor.  S.  Rept.  684,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  231.    6  pp. 
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HE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  GREECE 


Part  II.  The  United  Nations  Commission  of  Investigation 

Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents:  The  Evidence, 

Conclusions,  and  Proposals  of  the  Commission 
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i  Harry  N.  Howard 


This  is  the  second  article  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier 
Incidents.  This  article  reviews  the  evidence,  conclusions,  and  pro- 
posals of  the  Commission.  Readers  will  find  of  special  interest  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Commission  and 
the  Subsidiary  Group  pointing  toward  the  complicity  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  in  incidents  along  the  northern  Greek 
frontier  and  their  assistance  to  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement.  The 
article  is  based  on  an  examination  of  all  material  thus  far  available 
both  from  the  Commission  and  the  Subsidiary  Group.  The  first 
article,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  August  10,  191)1,  treated  of 
the  history  and  organization  of  the  Commission.  A  third  and  final 
article  is  in  preparation. 


ypes  of  Evidence  and  Materials  Presented 
i  the  Commission 

The  Commission  of  Investigation  received,  as 
as  indicated  in  Part  I,  varying  types  of  evidence, 
hich  ranged  from  direct  testimony  from  wit- 
esses  to  written  and  oral  statements  from  the 
aison    representatives    of    Albania,    Bulgaria, 

reece,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  from  depositions, 
>mmunications  from  various  nongovernmental 
xlies,  and  statements  from  members  of  the  Com- 
lission  itself. 

tatements  of  the  Liaison  Representatives 

The  essential  charges  and  countercharges  be- 
ore  the  Commission  were  made  in  February  1947 
y  the  liaison  representatives  of  the  four  countries 
l^ncerned.  Interestingly  enough,  all  the  liaison 
l^presentatives  charged  that  a  grave  threat  to  in- 
;!rnational  peace  existed  in  the  Balkans.    Indeed, 
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their  statements  indicated  a  feeling  of  antago- 
nism, anxiety,  and  insecurity  along  the  frontiers 
which  was  dangerous  to  international  peace  and 
security  within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  contained  specific  charges 
regarding  frontier  incidents,  territorial  claims, 
and  aggressive  tendencies  in  the  interest  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  required  settlement. 

The  Greek  case  before  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Commission  of  Investigation  was  based  on  the 
charge  that  the  Greek  frontiers  had  been  re- 
peatedly violated  by  the  three  northern  neighbors 
of  Greece.  The  Greek  liaison  representative, 
Alexander  Kyrou,  declared  on  February  3,  1947, 
that  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  the  trouble  with 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  had  been 
marked  "by  the  intensification  of  the  guerrilla 
war  along  the  Greek  frontiers".  The  Govern- 
ments of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  were 
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charged  with  responsibility  for  this  situation.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  refugee  camp  at  Bulkes, 
Yugoslavia,  had  been  "turned  into  a  sort  of  guer- 
rilla war  academy  for  the  training  of  bandits", 
and  Mr.  Kyrou  indicated  further  that  a  primary 
objective  of  this  "warlike  activity"  was  the  "sun- 
dering from  Greece"  of  Greek  Macedonia — or 
"Aegean  Macedonia",  as  the  Yugoslav,  Bulgarian, 
and  Soviet  representatives  called  this  Greek  prov- 
ince— and  its  incorporation  into  Yugoslav  Mace- 
donia.1 

Col.  Nesti  Kerenxhi,  the  liaison  representative 
of  Albania,  charged  Greece  with  172  frontier  vio- 
lations from  December  1944  to  the  end  of  1946. 
How  serious  these  incidents  were,  however,  was 
indicated  by  Colonel  Kerenxhi's  statement  that 
6  persons  were  killed,  16  wounded,  and  2  captured 
during   that  period,  and  further  that  some  20 

*U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/18,  pp.  3-4,  5.  These  charges  were 
substantially  reiterated  in  Mr.  Kyrou's  address  of  Feb. 
17,  1947,  when  he  replied  to  the  charges  of  the  other 
liaison  representatives.  In  it  he  took  note  of  their  charges 
of  Greek  expansionism  and  aggressiveness,  noting  some 
955,000  men  under  arms  in  the  northern  countries  as 
compared  with  some  130,000  men  in  Greece,  who  were 
facing  seditious  bands.  See  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/27, 
Annex  I,  especially  pp.  5,  8. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/12,  pp.  3,  17,  18-21,  22,  especially ; 
U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/PV/13,  pp.  3-6;  S/AC.4/PV/15,  pp. 
2,  3 ;  S/AC.4/PV/25,  pp.  4-5.  Colonel  Kerenxhi  also  com- 
plained of  the  Greek  position  that  Greece  and  Albania 
were  in  a  state  of  war,  to  which  the  Greek  representative 
replied  by  pointing  out  that  Albanian  forces  had  actually 
invaded  Greece  after  Oct.  29,  1940,  when  the  Italians 
attacked. 

3  See  especially,  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/PV/20,  p.  14; 
S/AC.4/PV/21,  pp.  2,  6-9;  S/AC.4/PV/24,  pp.  11-12,  16- 
18 ;  S/AC.4/PV/28,  annex  I,  pp.  11-12. 

4  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/PV/10;  S/AC.4/24a,  pp.  6-7; 
S/AC.4/PV/20,  pp.  16-19.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Bul- 
garian forces  invaded  Western  Thrace  shortly  after  Apr. 
6,  1941,  when  German  forces  invaded  Greece,  that  Bul- 
garia declared  war  on  Greece  on  Apr.  24  and  had  been 
promised  Western  Thrace — which  Bulgarian  forces  oc- 
cupied during  the  war — when  the  Axis  had  won  the  war. 

6  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.  4/PV/28.  The  EAM  presented  the 
largest  single  body  of  written  material  to  the  Commis- 
sion, including  (1)  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.  4/56,  consisting  of  33 
memoranda  of  several  hundred  pages;  (2)  memoranda 
submitted  by  the  Macedonia-Thrace  Bureau  of  the  EAM ; 
(3)  a  large  photographic  volume.  In  addition,  the  EAM 
sent  to  each  member  of  each  delegation  its  twice-daily 
press  bulletin,  which  proved  to  be  most  interesting  read- 
ing. This  bulletin  also  reached  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  Geneva  and  New  York. 
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cows,  60  sheep,  and  70  horses,  mules,  and  donke 
were  carried  away,  1  motorboat  stolen  and  1  bo| 
and  1  frontier  post  destroyed.  Colonel  Kerenxlj 
in  addition,  charged  Greece  with  pursuing  an  ai 
gressive,  expansionist  policy  in  respect  to  A] 
bania,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  qut 
tion  of  Northern  Epirus,  and  with  the  persecute 
of  the  Chams,  an  Albanian  Moslem  minority 
Greece.2  Like  his  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  a 
leagues,  Mr.  Djerdja,  the  liaison  representative  > 
Yugoslavia,  denied  all  the  Greek  charges  again 
his  country,  and  accused  Greece  of  frontier  prov 
cations  and  incidents  along  the  Greek- Yugosli 
frontier,  although  there  were  no  apparent  casus 
ties,  and  declared  that  Greece  pursued  expa 
sionist  policies  concerning  Yugoslavia  and  t] 
other  northern  neighbors  of  Greece.3  The  Bi 
garian  liaison  representative,  George  Kulish« 
former  Foreign  Minister  of  his  country,  mir 
mized  the  importance  of  frontier  incidents.  A 
though  Mr.  Kulishev,  in  contrast  with  his  Yug 
slav  and  Albanian  colleagues,  spoke  general 
with  moderation,  his  temerity  in  accusing  tl 
Greek  Government  of  pursuing  an  aggressive,  e- 
pansionist,  and  chauvinistic  foreign  policy  in  co, 
nection  with  its  claim  for  frontier  rectification 
along  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier,  at  the  sat 
time  persisted  in  the  Bulgarian  claim  to  the  enti 
Greek  province  of  Western  Thrace,  amazed  sot 
members  of  the  Commission.4  The  liaison  repr 
sentatives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavi 
not  unnaturally,  all  agreed  in  their  charges  th 
the  entire  difficulty  along  the  northern  frontie 
of  Greece,  as  within  Greece  itself,  lay  with  tl 
"monarcho-fascist"  regime  in  Greece  and  its  pe 
secution  of  all  "democratic"  elements.  They  al 
agreed  that  the  Commission  should  confine  itse 
largely  to  an  investigation  of  the  internal  situ 
tion  within  Greece.  The  similarity  and  evi 
identity  of  the  views  presented  did  not  pass  e 
tirely  unnoticed  by  members  of  the  Commissio 
This  similarity  was  also  true  of  the  endless  repel 
tion  of  their  views. 

The  Statements  of  Nongovernmental  Bodies 

The  most  important  of  the  statements  of  no: 
governmental  bodies  came  from  the  Communis 
dominated  Coalition  of  Political  Parties  (EAM 
which  was  presented  by  Michael  Kyrkes,  on  Fe 
ruary  17, 1947.5   In  essence,  the  EAM  charged  th 
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a  "monarcho-fascist"  regime  in   Greece,  "im- 
jsed"  on  the  Greek  people  through  "false"  elec- 
|»ns  and  the  presence  of  British  troops,  was  shot 
rough  and  through  with  quisling  and  war-crim- 
al  elements,  that  it  had  persecuted  all  "demo- 
itic"  elements,  executed,  imprisoned,  and  exiled 
ousands  of  innocent  people,  and  had  pursued  an 
gressive  foreign  policy  which  had  produced  the 
oubled  situation  along  the  northern  frontiers  of 
k-eece.    In  addition,  the  EAM  staged  a  gigantic 
monstration  before  the  Acropole  Palace  Hotel 
i  the  afternoon  of  February  7,  in  which  some 
;.)00  people  took  part.    Similar  views  were  pre- 
nted  by  the  EAM  youth  organization  (EPON), 
nd  by  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor  and  the 
jft  Liberal  Party.6      The  statement  of  the  So- 
ialist  Party  (ELD),  presented  by  Elie  Tsirimo- 
>s.  on  February  18,  1947,7  was  similar  in  nature, 
:  though  there  was  a  note  of  concern  with  respect 
i  the  claims  which  certain  Yugoslavs,  as  well  as 
ie  Bulgarian  Government,  had  made  concerning 
Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.    Mr.  Tsirimokos 
[pressed  his  belief  that  the  Greek  people  had  a 
ight  to  claim  a  serious  international  assurance" 
hich  would  "appease  their  anxieties",  and  felt 
,iat  they  were  entitled  to  ask  the  United  Nations 
tor  an  international  deed"  which  would  "guaran- 
se  in  an  absolute  manner  the  country's  frontier,  as 
ell  as  its  independence." 

In  contrast  to  these  statements,  Professor  Spyri- 
on  Dontas,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Athens, 
ad  the  representatives  of  the  Union  of  the  Fam- 
ies  of  Hostages  and  Victims  of  the  Civil  War, 
eckred  that  it  was  the  Communist  element  which 
ere  guilty  of  terrorism  in  Greece.8 

he  Use  of  the  Greek  White  Book 

Two  volumes  of  materials  bearing  on  the  Greek 
ise  were  presented  to  the  Commission  on  Febru- 
ry  3, 1947,  as  a  kind  of  annex  to  the  address  of  Mr. 
[yrou,  which  was  delivered  on  that  day.  The  first 
f  these  volumes  was  customarily  referred  to  as 
tie  Greek  White  Book.    These  volumes  were : 

a.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Evidence  in  Support  of 
the  Greek  Appeal  to  the  Security  Council.  Athens, 
1947.  175  pp.  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.  4/15.  This  volume 
contains  72  depositions  or  summarized  depositions. 

&.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Incidents  on  the  Greek- 
Frontier  from  January  1  to  December  31,  19^6. 
Athens,  1947.     58  pp. 
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In  addition  to  the  Greek  White  Book,  the  Greek 
liaison  representative,  on  demand  of  the  Commis- 
sion, furnished  certified  copies  of  depositions  to 
the  Commission.    The  depositions  or  such  sum- 
maries in  the  Greek  White  Book,  however,  formed 
the  basis  for  questioning  by  the  Commission  and 
its  investigating  teams,  in  the  cases  of  witnesses 
whose  depositions  had  been  printed  therein,  but 
which  were  not  taken  necessarily  as  authoritative 
nor  conclusive.    A  frequent  practice  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  was  to  ask  the  witnesses 
whether  they  had  anything  to  add  to  the  deposi- 
tions in  the  White  Book  and  since  no  major  con- 
tradictions occurred  the  material  contained  in  the 
White  Book  was  given  substantially  equal  weight 
by  all  delegations  in  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission.   Where  there  were  simple 
duplications  of  material,  testimony  given  before 
the  Commission,  rather  than  that  given  in  the 
White  Book,  was  cited  in  the  report.    It  may  be 
added  that  the  Greek  liaison  representative  also 
circulated  mimeographed  information  of  a  nature 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the  White  Book  in  the 
instances  of  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  taken 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  that  work. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  White  Book  was 
used  by  all  delegations  and  liaison  representatives 
on  the  Commission  and  was  cited,  where  conven- 
ient, by  the  Soviet  Delegation  in  the  preparation  of 
its  own  conclusions.  In  many  instances,  where 
the  depositions  in  the  White  Book  were  complete, 
the  Soviet  and  Polish  Delegations,  as  well  as  the 
liaison  representatives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia,  alleged  there  were  inaccuracies  and 
contradictions.  In  cases  of  summaries,  the  com- 
plaint was  that  no  verbatim  deposition  was  given. 
Where  there  was  neither  a  summary  nor  a  deposi- 
tion, however,  there  was  also  complaint.  Mimeo- 
graphed summaries  of  depositions  were  made 
available  to  the  Commission  by  the  Bulgarian  and 
Yugoslav  Governments,  in  certain  instances,  and 
were  also  used  as  a  basis  for  interrogations  of  wit- 
nesses.   The  Albanian  liaison  representative  also 


•U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/PV/30;  S/AC.4/60;  S/AC.4/PV/31, 
annex  I ;  S/AC.  4/PV/41,  annex. 

'U.N.  doc.  S/AC.  4/PV/30,  annex.  See  also  Socialist 
Party  (ELD)  Central  Committee,  Report  Presented  to  the 
Investigation  Commission  of  the  V.N.O.  by  Mr.  Elie  Tsiri- 
mokos, Secretary-General  of  the  Socialist  Party  E.L.D,  pp. 
17-18. 

8  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.  4/PV/41,  annex. 
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presented  to  the  Commission  a  volume  entitled 
"The  aggressive  acts  of  the  Greek  monarcho- 
fascist  government  against  Albania",9  which  con- 
tained no  depositions  or  testimony,  but  which  was 
taken  as  conclusive,  apparently,  by  the  Soviet 
Delegation.  A  similar  document  of  restricted 
scop©  was  presented  by  the  Yugoslav  liaison  rep- 
resentative, but  did  not  reach  the  Commission  be- 
fore it  had  begun  the  preparation  of  its  report  in 
Geneva.10 

The  Evidence  Concerning  Markos  Vafiades, 
Leader  of  the  Andartes 

Team  B  of  the  Commission,  under  General  Del- 
voie,  which  by  prearrangement  went  to  inter- 
rogate Markos,  the  Greek  guerrilla  chieftain,  on 
March  12,  1947,  was  unable  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  him.  It  therefore  decided  on  March 
15  to  return  the  next  day  to  Salonika.  The  So- 
viet and  Polish  representatives,  however,  and 
even  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav 
liaison  representatives,  who  had  no  status  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  declared  that  they  in- 
tended to  remain  in  order  to  see  and  interview  the 
guerrilla  chieftain.  General  Delvoie  advised  the 
Soviet  Representative,  Mr.  Graur,  that  any  evi- 
dence thus  obtained  would  not  have  the  value  of 
a  statement  heard  by  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion.11 The  Soviet  and  Polish  representatives 
returned  from  their  private  visit  to  Markos  and 
attempted  to  insert  into  the  documentation  of  the 
Commission  their  report  of  the  interview  with 
Markos.12     There  was  considerable  objection  to 

9  Actes  aggressifs  du  gouvernement  monarcho-fasciste 
grec  contre  V Albania.     (U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/189.)     107  pp. 

10  Documents  sur  Vactivite  ennemie  deployee  contre  la 
nouvelle  Yougoslavie.  Edition  du  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres  de  la  Republique  Federative  Populaire  de 
Yougoslavie.  Section  de  la  Presse.  (U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/ 
218.)     81  pp. 

"  See  report  of  chairman  of  Team  B  (U.N.  doc. 
S/AC.4/219)  ;  and  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  Mar.  11 
and  Mar.  15,  194  7  (U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SC/3/18, 
S/AC.4/SC.3/PV4) . 

"  See  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/177,  annexes  1-6,  consisting  of 
about  500  pages. 

13  See  especially  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Apr.  18, 
1947  (U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SR/76,  pp.  3-17). 

u  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/265. 

"U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/86,  II,  pp.  37-44,  especially  pp. 
39,  4041,  42-43. 


such  procedure  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  doci 
mentation  was  accumulated,  not  by  the  Cornmi 
sion  itself  or  by  one  of  its  investigating  teams,  bi 
by  people  who  had  remained  in  the  field  for  tl 
purpose  after  Markos  had  failed  to  appear  bef o 
a  regularly  constituted  team  of  the  Commissio. 
Over  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Delegate  of  tl 
United  Kingdom,  it  was  decided  that  this  mat 
rial,  however,  could  be  submitted  as  a  priva 
communication  from  the  Soviet  Delegate.13  C 
May  15,  the  British  Delegation,  which  had  mac 
a  comparison  between  the  original  Russian  dra 
of  the  material  pertaining  to  Markos  and  the  Enj 
lish  translation  which  was  submitted  to  the  Cod 
mission,  advised  the  Commission14  that  certai 
alterations  had  been  made  from  the  original  te: 
of  annex  6  "which  entirely  alter  its  charactt 
when  reproduced  in  English".  The  alteraticj 
consisted  in  the  omission  of  any  indication  of  tl 
persons  asking  the  questions  to  which  replies  wei 
given  by  Markos.  These  questions,  for  exampl 
had  been  asked  neither  by  the  Soviet  Represent} 
tive,  Mr.  Graur,  nor  by  the  Polish  Representativ 
Mr.  Gavrak-Czeczot,  but  by  the  correspondent  c 
the  French  Communist  newspaper,  ISHumanil 
M.  Germain  Rigal,  and  by  the  representative  4 
the  newspaper,  Glas. 

When  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  c 
the  Commission  on  May  21,  the  Polish  Represen 
ative  assumed  the  responsibility  for  having  mac 
this  change  in  the  documentation.15 

The  Credibility  of  Witnesses 

It  was  a  natural  part  of  the  process  of  intern 
gation  of  witnesses  that  the  Albanian,  Bulgariai 
and  Yugoslav  liaison  representatives,  as  well  a 
the  Soviet  and  Polish  Delegates,  should  seek  t 
discredit  all  the  witnesses  presented  by  the  Gree 
liaison  representative.  Generally  the  discredil 
ing  took  the  form  of  questioning  the  identity  c 
a  witness,  of  pointing  out  alleged  discrepancie 
between  oral  testimony  and  written  deposition! 
insisting  that  the  witness  had  been  tortured  o 
bought  off,  and  of  making  any  other  objections  t 
his  testimony  which  might  come  to  mind.  Whe 
this  kind  of  tactic  did  not  suffice,  witnesses  wer 
accused  of  being  "war  criminals",  "quislings' 
"monarcho-fascists",  murderers,  thieves,  liars 
and  violators  of  women — especially  in  the  case  o 
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tnesses  who  produced  damaging  testimony,  such 
Fotios  Kontopanos  (Annivas),  Georgios  Gat- 
3S,  and  Georgios  Zafiris,  who  produced  damag- 
g  evidence  regarding  military  training  at  Ru- 
g    (Albania)    and   Bulkes    (Yugoslavia),   the 
•eparation   of   a   military   training   manual   at 
>th  places,  and  the  operation  of  guerrilla  bands 
'ross  the  Yugoslav-Greek  frontier.16 
Especially  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
•oblem  of  the  credibility  of  witnesses  was  the 
se  of  Efstathios  Valtadoros,  who  testified  that 
ter  the  Varkiza  agreement  of  February  1945,  he 
id  decided  to  go  to  Yugoslavia,  which  he  did 
ith  the  assistance  of  the  Greek  Communist  Party, 
e  went  to  Bitolj  (Monastir) ,  and  arrived  in  Bel- 
ade  on  November  10,  1945,  where  he  visited  his 
iter,  Mrs.  Chrysanthe  Batalo.    Later  deciding  to 
turn  to  Greece,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
reek  Communist  bureau  at  Skoplje,  and  was  ul- 
nately  given  a  job  on  the  Skoplje-Nish  railway, 
mong  refugees  in  Skoplje,  Valtadoros  said  that 
I)  had  seen  Greek  hostages  escorted  by  Elasites 
id  members  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
TOF).     The   NOF    facilitated   his   return    to 
ireece  across  the  Yugoslav  frontier  with  a  group 
icorted  by  Yugoslav  soldiers.    After  a  clash  at 
ato  Loutraki,  Valtadoros  surrendered." 
The  testimony  of  Valtadoros,  who  appeared  he- 
re the  Commission  on  February  27,  1947,  had 
en  particularly  illuminating  as  to  the  NOF.    On 
(arch  3,  the  Soviet  Delegate,  on  the  basis  of  an 
isigned  letter  from  the  EAM  alleging  that  Val- 
doros  had  been  tortured  into  making  such  testi- 
ony,  demanded  that  an  investigation  of  his  "tor- 
re"  be  made  immediately.18    Such  an  investiga- 
an  by  a  subcommittee  was  made  with  decidedly 
conclusive  results.19    More  important,  however, 
as  the  testimony  of  Valtadoros'  sister  in  Bel- 
ade,  who  told  the  Commission,  while  meeting 
the  Yugoslav  capital  on  April  2,  1947,  that  her 
other  had,  in  fact,  visited  her  in  Belgrade  on 
ovember  10,  1945.20     Still  another  instance  in 
hich  the  credibility  of  a  witness  was  called  into 
lestion  occurred  on  March  11,  1947,  at  Fiorina, 
hen  the  witness,  Vasillios  Theodorou,  was  being 
lestioned  by  Team  1A  of  the  Commission.    The 
'itness  had  testified  that  certain  Greek  guerrillas 
id  Russian  equipment  and  described  a  Russian 
'-in  which  had  a  magazine  with  72  shells.     Mr. 
1-asparov,  the  Soviet  Representative  on  this  team, 
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however,  "noted  that  this  gun  did  not  have  72 
■shells,  but  71." 21 

Most  members  of  the  Commission  were  inclined 
to  give  some  credence  to  the  testimony  of  Greek 
witnesses,  many  of  whom  were  on  the  witness  stand 
from  two  to  three  or  even  five  hours  and  were 
cross-examined  by  no  less  than  15  people,  and  drew 
their  conclusions  accordingly.  In  sharp  contrast 
the  writer  recalls  the  interrogation  of  10  Bulgarian 
witnesses  by  Team  D  of  the  Commission  at  Liubi- 
mets  on  March  25  during  a  single  session.  These 
witnesses  were  examined  with  such  dispatch  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  witnesses  testified 
that  they  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything.22 
Many  members  of  the  Commission,  indeed,  noted 
that  only  in  Greece  did  witnesses  apparently  pre- 
sume to  testify  against  their  own  government. 
The  Soviet  Delegation,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
quite  frank  in  its  statements  that  it  believed  none 
of  the  witnesses  presented  by  the  Greek  liaison 
representative,  and  further  objectively  considered 

"See,  for  example,  the  testimony  of  Kontopanos  (U.N. 
docs.  S/AC.4/PV/34 ;  S/AC.4/15,  Greek  White  Book,  pp. 
55-75);  Gatsios  (U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/PV/34 ;  S/AC.4/15, 
pp.  18-36)  ;  Zafiris  (U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/PV/39 ;  S/AC.4/ 
15,  pp.  107-109). 

"For  the  Valtadoros  testimony  see  U.N.  docs. 
S/AC.4/PV/35,  pp.  17-22;  S/AC.4/PV/36,  pp.  1-20; 
S/AC.4/15,  pp.  101-103. 

18  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/42,  pp.  1-11. 

"For  the  testimony  of  Ioannis  Petsas  and  Iordanis 
Zervas,  who  alleged  that  Valtadoros  had  been  tortured, 
see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/W/3. 

M  See  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/PV/36,  pp.  18-19 ;  S/AC.4/PV/71. 
pp.  37-39.  Another  interesting  case  in  which  the  credi- 
bility of  a  witness  was  questioned  whose  testimony  had 
been  especially  damaging  was  that  of  Mehmed  Kotsinako. 
Kotsinako  had  testified  that  ammunition  and  supplies 
were  sent  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  from  Albania,  and  that  in 
a  secret  meeting  in  which  he  participated  in  the  Albanian 
Ministry  of  Interior  in  Tirana,  on  July  15,  1946,  the  basic 
decision  with  respect  to  this  matter  had  been  taken  (U.N. 
docs.  S/AC.4/PV/54,  pp.  14-24;  S/AC.4/PV  55-2,  pp. 
1-13).  Others  present,  who  were  named  by  Kotsinako, 
were  interrogated  by  Team  1A  at  Konispol  on  Mar.  19, 
1947.  Four  out  of  the  five  people  named  by  Kotsinako  de- 
clared that  they  knew  Kotsinako  while  he  had  been  chief 
of  the  Security  Police  in  Tirana,  but  denied  that  any 
such  meeting  had  ever  taken  place  (U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/ 
SC.2A/SR/17,  pp.  1-4). 

21  See  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SC.2A/SR14,  p.  14. 

"For  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  see  U.N.  doc. 
S/AC.4/SC.4/PV/4,  pp.  1-46.  For  a  note  on  the  general 
credibility  of  Greek  witnesses,  however,  see  especially  U.N. 
doc.  S/AC.4/225. 
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the  memoranda  and  statements  of  the  EAM  as  the 
highest  type  of  evidence  presented  to  the 
Commission. 

Issues  Before  the  Commission  "' 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission,  gen- 
erally speaking,  may  be  studied  under  six  basic 
issues  which  were  of  major  concern. 

1,  Charges  by  Greece  that  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  Support  the  Guerrilla  Movement 
in  Greece 24 
Although  these  charges  were  all  denied  by  the 
respective  governments  concerned,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  Greek 
charges,  both  in  the  form  of  written  depositions 
and  of  oral  testimony  before  the  Commission.  For 
example,  7  Greek  witnesses  testified  or  deposed  that 
they  had  received  training  of  military  character  in 
Albania  for  guerrilla  activity  in  Greece.  Twelve 
witnesses  testified  as  to  similar  training  in  Bulkes, 
Yugoslavia.  Seven  witnesses  also  testified  that 
Albania  had  provided  guerrillas  with  weapons  and 
supplies.  Seven  witnesses  stated  that  Bulgaria 
had  also  provided  guerrillas  with  supplies,  and  17 
declared  that  Yugoslavia  had  given  such  provi- 
sions. Six  witnesses  testified  or  deposed  that  Al- 
bania had  despatched  guerrilla  detachments  across 
the  frontier  into  Greece,  5  declared  that  Bulgaria 
had  done  likewise,  and  6  testified  as  to  similar 
Yugoslav  activities.  Four  witnesses  declared  that 
Albania  had  furnished  hospitalization  to  wounded 
guerrillas,  3  testified  that  Bulgaria  had  acted  simi- 
larly, and  11  stated  that  Yugoslavia  had  furnished 
such  assistances.  Eleven  witnesses  declared  that 
guerrillas  crossed  from  Greece  into  Bulgaria,  5 


23  See  especially  "Survey  of  Evidence  Submitted  to  the 
Commission",  Report  by  the  Commission  (U.N.  doc.  S/360), 
vol.  I,  part  II. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  22-74. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  75-84. 

59  See  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/27,  annex  I. 

27  For  the  discussions  in  the  Commission,  see  U.N.  docs. 
S/AC.4/SR/61,  pp.  1-8  ;  S/AC.4/PV/64,  pp.  1-25  ;  S/AC.4/ 
PV/65,  pp.  2-22 ;  S/AC.4/PV/29,  pp.  1-29 ;  S/AC.4/PV/70, 
pp.  1-10.  For  the  Ethridge  letters  see  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/ 
146  (Mar.  16, 1947)  ;  S/AC.4/192, 194  (Mar.  31, 1947) .  The 
Greek  reply  is  in  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/174  and  the  Bulgarian 
reply  in  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/175. 
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testified  as  to  similar  activities  in  the  case  of  Al 
bania,  and  9  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia. 

2.  Charges  by  Greece  that  Neighboring  Countrie, 
Interfere  in  the  Internal  Affairs  of  Greect 
aiming  at  Detaching  from  Greece  Parts  o 
Her  Territories  {"Aegean  Macedonia"  am 
Western  Thrace)115 

The  Yugoslav  Government  was  charged  wit! 
encouraging  the  organization  of  the  NOF,  th< 
Slavic  equivalent  of  EAM,  to  agitate  for  the  de 
tachment  of  "Aegean  Macedonia"  from  Greect 
In  addition,  on  February  17,  1947,  the  Greek  liai 
son  representative  cited  numerous  statements  o 
high  Yugoslav  officials,  including  Marshal  Titc 
concerning  Yugoslav  claims  regarding  Greel 
Macedonia.26  A  statement  of  Dmiter  Vlahov,  vie 
chairman  of  the  Yugoslav  National  Assembly 
dated  October  1946,  was  quoted  to  the  effect  tha 
"Greece  has  no  right  to  Aegean  Macedonia  frori 
any  point  of  view,  whether  geographical,  ethnc 
logical,  historical,  political  or  economic."  A! 
though  the  Greek  Government  also  charged  tha 
Bulgaria  was  willing  to  give  up  Bulgarian  Mace 
donia  to  Yugoslavia — in  return  for  Yugoslav  sup 
port  for  the  Bulgarian  claim  to  Western  Thrace-r 
it  was  unable  to  offer  conclusive  proof  of  this  typ 
of  collaboration.  Circumstances,  nevertheless 
pointed  strongly  to  the  correctness  of  this  thesis 
Mark  Ethridge,  the  Representative  of  the  Unitei 
States  on  the  Commission,  sought  to  obtain  state 
ments  concerning  the  policies  of  Bulgaria  am 
Yugoslavia  concerning  the  Macedonian  problen: 
not  as  a  territorial  issue,  but  as  a  political  ques 
tion ;  however,  the  Soviet  Representative,  Mr.  La? 
rischev,  opposed  any  discussion  of  the  problen: 
Mr.  Ethridge  noted  that  if  there  was  no  denial  oi 
the  part  of  the  Yugoslav  liaison  representative 
the  Greek  charges  would  be  presumed  to  stand 
The  Bulgarian  liaison  representative  issued 
statement  that  Bulgarian  policy  was  "clear";  th 
Yugoslav  liaison  representative,  who  had  prom 
ised  to  provide  a  statement  on  behalf  of  his  gov 
ernment,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lavrischev,  given  ii 
open  session  at  Belgrade,  failed  to  do  so.27 

Meanwhile,  the  Bulgarian  liaison  representativ 
on  the  Commission,  Mr.  Kulishev,  repeated  th 
Bulgarian  claim  to  Western  Thrace,  remarkin 
that  it  would  never  be  given  up,  while  expressin, 
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ebruary  6,  1947)  his  desire  for  "more  friendly 
ations"  with  Greece  and  denouncing  the  present 
eek  Government  of  pursuing  "chauvinistic" 
is  with  respect  to  rectifications  on  the  Greek- 
lgarian  frontier.28  The  Bulgarian  claim  to  the 
eek  province  of  Western  Thrace  was  reiterated 
the  occasion  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
peace  with  Bulgaria  on  February  10,  1947.29 

Greek  Charges  in  Respect  of  Provocation  of 
Border  Incidents  by  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia 30 

rhe  Greek  Government  submitted  a  list  of  108 
idents  on  the  Greek-Albanian  frontier  during 
16,  during  which  time  from  20  to  30  persons  were 
led,  wounded,  or  captured.  In  return,  the  Al- 
lian  Government  charged  Greece  with  the  prov- 
ition  of  111  incidents  during  1946,  and 
licated  that  these  incidents  were  deliberately 
)voked  by  the  Greek  Government  in  pursuance 
its  claim  to  Northern  Epirus.  The  Greek  Gov- 
iment  charged  some  57  incidents  to  the  responsi- 
ity  of  the  Yugoslav  Government,  which  had  cost 
l>  lives  of  19  Greek  soldiers.  The  Yugoslav 
vernment  cited  some  35  incidents  during  1946 
ainst  Greece  in  addition  to  flights  of  Greek 
mes  over  Yugoslav  territory.  The  Greek  Gov- 
lment  also  charged  the  Bulgarian  Government 
th  the  provocation  of  some  32  incidents  in  1946, 
>ting  the  lives  of  11  Greeks.  The  Bulgarian 
ison  representative  tended  to  minimize  the  im- 
rtance  of  frontier  incidents,  but  attributed  some 
I  incidents  to  the  Greek  Government  during  1946 
id  of  46  violations  of  the  frontier  during  Janu- 
ip-February  1947.31 

Although  field  teams  of  the  Commission 
ide  on-the-spot  investigations,  especially  of 
:idents  on  the  Greek-Albanian  and  Greek-Bul- 
.rian  frontiers,  the  Commission  itself  visited 
Ihomeni  (July  2-3,  1946),  Surmena  (September 
U6-January  1947),  and  Skra  (November  1946), 
B  scenes  of  the  incidents  during  March  1947. 
1 1 ring  their  on-the-spot  investigation  of  the  Skra 
Jd  Idhomeni  incidents,  especially  members  of  the 
<!»mmission  were  convinced  by  the  lay  of  the  land, 
(en  beyond  the  direct  testimony  of  witnesses,  that 
h  witnesses  were  telling  the  truth  both  regarding 
'igoslav  assistance  to  the  guerrillas  and  the 
fylum  for  escaping  guerrillas.32 
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4.  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav  Conten- 
tions that  the  Present  Greek  Regime  is  Re- 
sponsible for  a  State  of  Civil  War  in  Greece 
and  for  the  Disturbances  in  the  Northern  Dis- 
tricts of  that  Country  33 

The  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav  liaison 
representatives  contended  that  a  state  of  civil 
war  existed  throughout  Greece,  that  "democratic 
elements"  in  Greece  were  persecuted  by  the  gen- 
darmerie, army  and  right-wing  bands,  that  the 
Government  persecuted  national  minorities,  espe- 
cially the  Slavo-Macedonians  and  the  Chains,  and 
that  the  Government  of  Greece  was  "monarcho- 
f ascist"  in  character.  In  its  own  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  matter,  the  Soviet  Delegation  sup- 
ported that  thesis.  The  Greek  liaison  representa- 
tive, in  his  address  of  February  3,  1947,34  took  the 
position  that  the  internal  regime  of  Greece  was  not 
the  subject  of  the  investigation  of  the  Commission. 
Although  most  delegations  on  the  Commission 
felt  that  the  internal  situation  in  Greece  left  much 


28  See  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/PV/10 ;  S/AC.4/24a,  pp.  6-7; 
S/AC.4/PV/27,  pp.  16,  19.  See  also  the  assertion  of  the 
Greek  claim  to  Western  Thrace  in  the  address  of  Vassil 
Kolarov,  Provisional  President  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria,  before  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Nov.  5,  1946, 
pp.  9-10;  and  in  the  Government  declaration  as  read  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  Georgi  Dimitrov,  in  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly,  Nov.  28,  1946,  p.  12. 

10  See  the  Bulgarian  official  statement  on  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1946,  Free  Bulgaria, 
vol.  II,  no.  4,  Feb.  15, 1947,  p.  51. 

30  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  vol.  I,  pp.  85-102.  For  a  summary  of 
the  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav  charges  against 
Greece  with  respect  to  frontier  incidents,  see  ibid.,  pp.  125- 
132. 

31  The  Greek  charges  as  to  frontier  incidents  may  be 
found  in  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/16.  The  Albanian  charges  are 
in  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/44A,  44A/Corr.  1;  44B  and  Rev.; 
S/AO.4/SC/2A/20.  For  the  Yugoslav  list  of  alleged  in- 
cidents, see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/48,  115.  The  Bulgarian  list 
is  in  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/24c,  annex  3;  S/AC.4/147. 

32  See  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  vol.  I,  pp.  98-102,  for  brief  descrip- 
tions and  for  summary  of  evidence  concerning  this  evidence, 
together  with  guide  to  more  complete  documentation.  See 
also  ibid.,  vol.  II,  annex  V,  pp.  305-308,  for  table  of  field 
investigations. 

33  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  vol.  I,  pp.  103-124.  This  section  was 
largely  written  by  the  Soviet  Delegation,  with  substantial 
modifications  brought  about  by  the  United  States  and  other 
delegations. 

34  See  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/18  (Feb.  3,  19-17);  S/AC.4/ 
PV/27,  annex  1  (Feb.  17, 1947). 
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to  be  desired,  they  also  pointed  out  that  this  sit- 
uation was  largely  a  result  of  the  tragic  experi- 
ences through  which  Greece  had  passed  since  1940. 
The  Commission  did  not  make  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  internal  Greek  situation,  since  it  was 
sent  to  Greece  to  investigate  the  problem  of  the 
northern  Greek  frontiers,  although  it  did  receive 
some  evidence  concerning  Greek  internal  affairs. 

5.  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav   Conten- 
tions that  the  Greek  Government  Conducts  in 
Respect  of  those  Countries  a  Policy  of  Provo- 
cation by  the  Maintenance  in  Greek  Territory 
of  Quislings  and  Subversive  Activities  of 
these  Quislings  in  Respect  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia 34a 
This  was  one  of  the  problems  in  which  the  liaison 
representatives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia professed  to  be  most  interested.35   There  was 
a  curious  identity  between  these  charges  and  the 
propaganda  of  the  EAM  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter.36   In  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission on  April  15, 1947 ,37  the  Greek  liaison  rep- 
resentative listed  some  1,245  political  refugees  in 
Greece,  including  572  Yugoslavs,  264  Bulgarians, 


31*  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  vol.  I,  pp.  133-1470. 

35  See  especially  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/PV,  12,  pp.  4-5; 
S/AC.4/PV/13,  pp.  6-9 ;  S/AC.4/PV.27,  pp.  12-13 ;  S/AC.4/ 
44,  annex  7 ;  S/AC.4/189,  pp.  47-67 ;  S/AC.4/PV/10,  pp.  15- 
16;  S/AC.4/PV/23,  pp.  1-18;  S/AC.4/PV/28,  annex  I,  pp. 
8-11,  13;   S/AC.4/SC/2A/13, 

86  See,  for  example,  the  EAM  file  in  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/56, 
p.  23. 

87  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/221,  and  annexes  1,  2,  and  3. 

88  These  investigations  were  made  by  Team  1  on  Feb.  17, 
18,  19-21,  1947,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Yugoslav  liaison 
representative,  and  by  Team  B  on  Mar.  5,  1947,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav  repre- 
sentatives. 

89  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/27,  annex  I,  p.  6. 

40  For  Greek  charges  see  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/1,  p.  105; 
S/AC.4/18,  p.  3 ;  S/AC.4/27,  p.  2 ;  S/AC.4/70,  p.  10.  For 
Yugoslav  replies  see  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/100,  116,  130,  137. 

"  See,  for  example,  Mr.  Kulishev's  remarks  on  Feb.  6, 
1947,  in  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/10,  pp.  1-19,  and  especially 
Statement  Made  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  About  the 
Greek  Complaints  Before  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  pp.  6-7,  which  was  also 
read. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  vol.  I,  pp.  155-163. 

"  See  especially  Colonel  Kerenxhi's  statements  on  Feb. 
7,  1947  (U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/12,  p.  18),  Mar.  21,  1947 
(U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/59,  pp.  1-5),  letter  of  Mar.  28, 
1947  (U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/182). 


and  409  Albanians,  giving  names  and  places 
detention.  Three  field  investigations  were  ma> 
concerning  the  problem,  and  no  convincing  e^ 
dence  was  submitted  either  to  the  Commission  as 
whole  or  to  the  investigating  teams  that  the 
refugees  received  the  excellent  treatment  whi< 
had  been  alleged,  or  that  they  were  armed  or  c 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  kind 
action  against  the  neighboring  countries  to  i 
north.38 

In  his  address  before  the  Commission  on  Fe 
ruary  17,  1947,  Mr.  Kyrou,  the  Greek  liaison  re 
resentative,  replied  to  the  charge  as  to  harborii 
"quislings"  and  "war  criminals"  and  remark 
that  these  refugees  were  moved  to  the  south 
Greece  and  into  the  islands.  He  expressed  t 
view  that  the  Greek  Government  "would  be  ev 
so  grateful  if  the  Albanian  Government  and  t 
other  two  Governments  concerned  would  similai 
move  all  emigrants  from  Greece  as  far  north 
their  countries  as  possible."  39 

The  Greek  Government  made  its  own  charg 
as  to  Greek  hostages  held  in  Yugoslavia — charg 
which  were  denied  by  the  Yugoslav  liaison  rep' 
sentative.40  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  so* 
20,000  Greek  citizens  had  fled  into  Yugoslavia,  a; 
10,000  into  Bulgaria,  about  5,000  of  the  latter  g 
ing  on  into  Yugoslavia,  according  to  the  Bulga 
ian  statement.41  The  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  ai 
Yugoslav  liaison  representatives,  neverthele; 
furnished  no  list  of  refugees  to  the  Commission. 

6.  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav  Conte 
tions  that  the  Greek  Government  Condui 
an  Expansionist  Foreign  Policy  Which  is 
Provocation  to  those  Countries  42 

It  was  natural  that  the  liaison  representati 
of  Albania  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  t 
Commission  both  the  Greek  claim  to  Northe: 
Epirus  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Gover 
ment  had  considered  itself  in  a  state  of  war  wii 
Albania  as  an  example  of  Greece's  alleged  e 
pansionist  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  A 
bania.43  In  addition,  the  Yugoslav  representati1 
repeated  the  charge  that  the  Greek  Foreign  Mi: 
ister,  during  August  1946,  had  proposed  the  part 
tion  of  Albania  between  Greece  and  Yugoslavi 
although  Mr.  Tsaldaris  had  protested  strongly  : 
the  time  against  "the  absolutely  untrue  allegatic 
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at  Greece  has  proposed  the  partition  of  Al- 
nia".  Moreover,  Mr.  Kyrou,  the  Greek  liaison 
presentative,  on  February  17,  1947,  denied  the 
ithenticity  of  this  statement,  and  referred  to  it 
nply  as  "the  concocted  statement  attributed  to 
e  Chief  Delegate  of  Greece  at  the  Paris  Peace 
mference".44  Mr.  Kyrou  indicated  that  Greece, 
lich  had  been  attacked  across  the  Albanian 
ontier  in  October  1940,  was  naturally  concerned 
th  its  security  and  had  referred  its  claim  to 
Drthern  Epirus  to  the  appropriate  international 
bunals  for  adjustment.  "Nobody  in  Greece", 
declared  on  March  21,  had  ever  "thought  of 
cupying  Northern  Epirus  by  force.  .  .  ."45 
3  to  the  "state  of  war"  between  Greece  and  Al- 
nia,  the  Greek  liaison  representative  indicated 
at  some  fourteen  Albanian  battalions  had 
ught  against  Greece  during  the  struggle  with 

aly. 

As  to  the  Yugoslav  charge  before  the  Commis- 
>n  that  Greek  foreign  policy  was  a  menace  to  the 
ier  Balkan  countries,  Mr.  Kyrou  declared  on 
hruary  17,  1947,  before  the  Commission : 
"There  is  no  secret  connected  with  the  fact  that 
the  present  moment  when  the  Greek  state  is 
cing  seditious  bands,  the  total  of  the  Greek 
raed  forces  does  not  exceed  130,000  men.  But 
cording  to  the  most  conservative  estimates,  the 
jgoslav  Government  are  keeping  under  arms 
0,000  men  in  the  regular  army ;  100,000  men  in 
e  OZNA  Secret  Police;  50,000  in  the  Militia; 
d  to  these  should  be  added  100,000  men  in  the 
ilitary  labor  battalions.  That  makes  a  total  of 
0,000  men.  In  addition,  Bulgaria,  who  by  the 
Lace  Treaty  just  signed,  is  supposed  to  maintain  a 
Ital  force  of  troops  and  gendarmerie  not  exceed- 
g  55,000  men,  has  actually  under  arms  120,000 
\zn  in  the  regular  army,  50,000  in  the  militia, 
!  ,000  in  the  frontier  garrisons  and  50,000  in  the 
'mdovak  battalions.  That  makes  a  total  of 
!  0,000  men.  Albania,  with  a  population  of 
Irdly  1,000,000  inhabitants,  maintains  an  army 
:  65,000  men,  including  the  militia.  Grand  total, 
j 5,000  men."48 

;  The  Greek  claim  to  strategic  rectifications  on  the 
:  reek-Bulgarian  frontier  in  Western  Thrace,  like 
|e  Bulgarian  claim  to  the  Greek  province  of 
|restern  Thrace,  was  reaffirmed  on  February  10, 
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1947,  on  the  occasion  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Bulgaria.  Replying  to  Bulgarian 
charges  of  "chauvinism",  Mr.  Kyrou  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  three  times  since  1913  Greece  had 
been  invaded  by  Bulgarian  armies,  and  indicated 
that  the  Greek-Bulgarian  special  frontier  agree- 
ment of  1931  came  to  an  end  only  when  Bulgarian 
forces  invaded  Western  Thrace  in  April  1941,  in 
the  interest  of  Bulgarian  annexation  of  that  ter- 
ritory. Mr.  Kyrou  declared  that  "defeated  Bul- 
garia" was  "now  trying  to  get  by  other  equally  un- 
ethical means  all  that  she  was  given  by  Hitler  in 
return  for  services  to  him",  and  alluded  to  the  "in- 
curable chauvinistic  complex  of  the  Bulgarian 
mind"  and  "the  never-faltering  scheme  of  Bul- 
garia to  annex  Greek  territory".47 

In  connection  with  the  charge  against  the  Greek 
Government  of  pursuing  an  imperialistic,  expan- 
sionist, and  chauvinistic  policy  with  respect  to  the 
northern  neighbors  of  Greece,  however,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  special  note  that  the  EAM  not  only  has  sup- 
ported the  official  Greek  claims  to  territory  in 
Northern  Epirus  and  to  territorial  rectifications 
along  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier  in  Western 
Thrace  but  has  laid  claims  to  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory of  Eastern  Thrace  as  well.  These  claims  were 
advanced  in  cables  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
on  July  31,  1946,  and  to  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  in  New  York  on  November  11,  1946.  In 
addition  the  EAM  coalition  demanded  that  the 
states  which  had  attacked  Greece  be  compelled  to 
pay  reparations  for  the  damage  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  Greece.48  Thus  the  EAM  coalition 
must  also  be  accused  of  approving  an  expansionist 
and  chauvinistic  policy  with  respect  to  the  north- 
ern neighbors  of  Greece  or  the  charge  against  the 
Greek  Government  cannot  be  sustained. 


"For  Mr.  Djerdja's  statement  see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/- 
PV/21,  pp.  2-11.  For  Mr.  Kyrou's  statement  see  U.N.  doc. 
S/AC4/PV/27,  annex  I,  pp.  3,  6-7,  8.  For  the  complete 
denials  of  the  Yugoslav  story,  taken  from  the  records  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/251. 

46  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/59,  i>.  7. 

49  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/27,  annex  I,  p.  8.  For  the  Greek 
denial  of  any  territorial  ambitions  with  respect  to  Yugo- 
slavia, see  Mr.  Tsaldaris'  statement  on  Dec.  16, 1946,  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  (U.N.  doc. 
S/PV/84,  p.  78). 

47  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/27,  annex  I,  pp.  4-5. 

48  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/56,  p.  24 ;  EAM  annex  no.  29,  pp.  4-5. 
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Evidence  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  4" 

The  Subsidiary  Group  was  unable  to  collect  evi- 
dence in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  be- 
cause of  those  countries'  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
that  body.50  The  Subsidiary  Group,  which  held 
75  meetings  between  May  19  and  July  24,  1947, 
nevertheless  made  on-the-spot  investigations  on  the 
Greek-Bulgarian,  Greek- Yugoslav  and  Greek-Al- 
banian frontiers,  and  gathered  a  body  of  evidence 
which  was  very  impressive  and  which  pointed  to 
the  complicity  of  all  three  countries  in  the  disturbed 
situation  in  the  northern  frontier  region  of  Greece. 

On  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier  the  Subsidiary 
Group  investigated  the  Angistron  Lipa  and  Kap- 
notopos  incidents  (April  12, 15, 17, 18, 1947) .  The 
Subsidiary  Group  made  an  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tion at  Mt.  Lipa  on  June  3,  although  the  Bulgarian 
Government  refused  it  permission  to  cross  into 
Bulgaria.  According  to  the  Greek  Government 
this  incident  involved  action  by  a  band  of  some 
170  guerrillas  who  attacked  the  frontier  post  at 
Angistron-Kassochorion,  about  135  of  whom  ac- 
tually crossed  the  frontier  into  Bulgaria.  In  ad- 
dition to  members  of  the  Greek  liaison  staff  who 
described  the  incident,  the  Subsidiary  Group 
heard  8  witnesses.  Five  of  these  testified  that  they 
had  taken  part  in  the  action  and  that  the  guerrillas 
had  retreated  armed  across  the  frontier  into  Bul- 
garia. Four  declared  that  they  had  crossed  into 
Bulgaria  with  other  Greek  guerrillas  and  that 


49  For  the  history  and  organization  of  the  Subsidiary 
Group,  see  Part  I  (Bttlletin  of  Aug.  10,  1947,  p.  279). 

M  See  the  summary  telegraphic  report  of  the  Subsidiary 
Group  to  the  Commission,  dated  July  25,  1947  (U.N.  doc. 
S/AC.4/290) . 

"  For  the  summary  reports  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  to 
the  Commission,  see  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/58 ;  S/AC.4/ 
SG/35/Rev.  1;  S/AC.4/278;  S/AC.4/292;  S/423;  S/432. 
For  the  detailed  testimony  see  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/ 
PV/10,  pp.  20-32 ;  S/AC.4/SG/PV/10-I,  pp.  2-22 ;  S/AC.4/ 
SG/PV/13,  pp.  4-27,  28-45 ;  S/AC.4/SG/PV/14,  pp.  1-35 ; 
S/AC.4/SG/PV/14a,  pp.  1-16.  For  depositions  see  U.N. 
doc.  S/AC.4/SG/5,  8,  31. 

a  See  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/1,  28. 

ra  For  the  detailed  testimony  see  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/ 
PV/25,  pp.  12-30;  S/AC.4/SG/PV/43 ;  S/AC.4/ SG/PV/45, 
pp.  2-27 ;  S/AC.4/SG/SR/46 ;  S/AC.4/SG/PV/48,  pp.  3  ff. 
For  depositions  see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/45,  pp.  1-5. 

54  For  depositions  see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/28. 

"■  For  detailed  testimony  see  U.N.  doc  S/AC.4/SG/PV/9, 
pp.  14-49. 


the  entire  group  of  135  were  taken  under  Bu 
garian  escort  to  Berkovitsa,  that  some  400  or  5C 
guerrillas  were  encamped  at  Berkovitsa,  whei 
hospital  facilities  were  provided  and  political  ii 
doctrination  was  carried  on,  and  that  three  grouj 
each  composed  of  about  50  of  the  Berkovitsa  ii 
mates  were  sent  back  to  Greece  in  three  detacl 
ments,  having  been  armed  and  supplied  at  the  froi 
tier  on  May  3,  7,  10-11.  Each  of  the  witness* 
claimed  to  have  been  a  member  of  one  of  tr 
three  expeditions.  Two  of  the  witnesses  claime 
to  have  personal  knowledge  that  certain  guerri 
las  were  hospitalized  in  the  camp  at  Berkovits; 
naming  the  individuals  and  describing  the: 
wounds.51 

On  the  Greek-Yugoslav  frontier,  the  Subsidiai 
Group  made  interrogations  of  witnesses  and  o\ 
the-spot  investigations  of  the  Kouka-Palaioi 
Thiethnes  incident  (March  31-April  1,  1947),  tl 
Beles  incident  (April  21,  1947),  and  the  Bele; 
Prokhoma  incident  (July  5-6,  1947)  during  Jur 
and  July.  In  the  Kouka-Palaion-Thiethnes  inc 
dent,  the  Greek  Government  charged  that  arme 
bands  had  taken  shelter  in  Yugoslavia,  that  the' 
had  been  hospitalized,  and  protected  by  rifle  fir 
that  they  had  utilized  Yugoslav  territory  to  tui 
the  flank  and  attack  Greek  forces  from  the  rea 
that  they  had  been  supplied  and  armed,  and  tha 
they  had  been  organized  and  returned  int 
Greece.52  Three  former  guerrillas  testified  tha 
they  had  been  part  of  a  band  which  had  crosse 
the  Yugoslav  frontier  on  March  31-April  1, 1947' 
Seven  Greek  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  opera 
tions  of  the  37th  Greek  Brigade  against  the  guei 
rillas  declared  that  they  had  seen  guerrillas  ente 
Yugoslavia  and  declared  that  firing  came  fror 
the  direction  of  the  Yugoslav  frontier  post.54  Tw 
Jugoslav  deserters  testified  before  the  Subsidiar 
Group  that  they  had  personally  helped  guar< 
from  400  to  500  Greek  guerrillas  on  March  31-Apr; 
1,  had  stood  guard  over  their  arms  and  ammuiii 
tion,  had  helped  care  for  some  30  wounded  am 
sick,  and  had  seen  11  Greek  guerrillas  in  Doirani.1" 
One  of  the  Yugoslav  deserters  was  recognized  a 
a  guard  by  one  of  the  guerrillas. 

The  Subsidiary  Group  investigated  the  Bele 
incident  of  April  21,  1947,  during  an  interroga 
tion  at  Mikrovryssi  on  July  7,  at  which  5  witnesse 
were  heard.     These  5  soldiers  declared  that  th 
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lerrillas  had  moved  through  Yugoslav  territory 
.  this  occasion  to  attack  the  Greek  Army  posi- 
ms  from  the  rear.  Ten  Greek  soldiers,  in  certi- 
d  depositions,  testified  that  they  had  seen  guer- 
llas  cross  into  Yugoslavia  during  the  Beles 
•erations.66 

The  Subsidiary  Group  also  made  an  on-the-spot 
vestigation  of  the  incident  in  the  Beles-Prok- 
>ma  region  on  July  5-6,  1947.  Aside  from  the 
scription  of  the  incident  by  the  Greek  Liaison 
aff  on  July  7, 1947,  the  Subsidiary  Group  exam- 
ed  some  14  witnesses,  including  soldiers  and 
vilians.  They  all  confirmed  that  guerrillas  had 
pssed  into  Yugoslavia,  that  Greek  military  units 
?re  fired  on  from  the  Yugoslav  side  of  the  f ron- 
ir,  and  that  wounded  guerrillas  were  carried 
ross  the  frontier  into  Yugoslavia  for  treatment.57 
Despite  this  rather  substantial  body  of  evidence 
liich  had  been  gathered  by  the  Subsidiary  Group 
ith  respect  to  the  incidents  during  March,  April, 
id  July,  1947,  in  the  Beles  area,  the  Yugoslav 
overnment  refused  to  permit  any  investigation 
i  the  Yugoslav  side  of  the  frontier,  contending 
at  official  investigations  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
nment  had  shown  that  nothing  had  taken  place 
l  the  dates  indicated,  but  urging  at  the  same  time 
iat  the  Security  Council  make  an  immediate  in- 
stigation of  incidents  allegedly  provoked  by  the 
reeks.58 

On  the  Greek- Albanian  frontier  the  Greek  Gov- 
•nment  charged  that  on  May  19-20,  1947,  Greek 
uerrillas  took  refuge  into  Albania,  that  they  were 
iven  food  and  shelter,  and  then  were  redirected  to 
te  Greek  frontier,  which  they  crossed  on  May 
1-22,  1947.  Two  former  guerrillas,  who  surren- 
2red  to  the  Greek  authorities,  declared  that  they 
ad  personally  crossed  the  frontier  on  May  19-20, 
)gether  with  some  36  guerrillas,  that  they  had  been 
iven  shelter,  had  full  cooperation  of  the  Albanian 
oops,  and  were  directed  back  across  the  frontier.59 
Much  more  serious,  of  course,  were  the  Greek 
larges  against  Albania  in  connection  with  the  in- 
dents in  the  Konitsa  and  Yannina  area  in  the 
ieriod  of  July  11-13,  1947.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment charged  Albania  with  complicity  in  the  guer- 
illa attack  which  took  place  in  that  area,  between 
.lertzani  bridge  and  Prosilion,  on  July  12-13. 
pe  attack  was  made  by  about  2,500  to  3,000 
uerrillas.  It  was  charged  that  members  of  an  "in- 
lirnational  brigade"  had  taken  part  in  the  assault, 


one  object  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a 
"free"  government  on  Greek  soil.  A  formal  pro- 
test was  made  to  the  Security  Council  on  July  14, 
and  the  Subsidiary  Group  was  asked  to  make  an 
immediate  investigation.60 

The   Subsidiary  Group  and  its   investigating 
team  made  an  on-the-spot  investigation  of  the  in- 
cident from  July  14  to  July  24,  1947,  and  heard 
some  22  witnesses,  3  of  whom  were  picked  up  at 
random  on  the  road.61    The  burden  of  their  testi- 
mony was  that  very  large  numbers  of  guerrillas 
crossed  into  Yugoslavia  late  in  June  from  Greece, 
that  about  the  first  of  July  they  moved  into  Al- 
bania, whence  they  attacked  in  the  Konitsa  area 
near  Prosilion.     Two  witnesses  declared  that  their 
bands   (the  Khassia  guerrilla  command  and  the 
Vermion)  had  moved  into  Yugoslavia  about  June 
19.    Three  witnesses  declared  that  these  bands  had 
received  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  while  in 
Yugoslavia.     Two  witnesses  declared  that  these 
bands  crossed  into  Greek  Macedonia  after  a  sojourn 
in  Yugoslavia  of  about  ten  days  beginning  June 
19.     Six    guerrillas    testified    that    their    bands 
(Khassia,  Vermion,  Voion,  etc.)  entered  Albania 
about  July  9-10,  were  escorted  by  Albanian  sol- 
diers, that  they  entered  Greece  from  Albania,  met 
heavy  Greek  artillery  fire,  and  that  they  with- 
drew   into    Albania    on    July    12.  Three   Greek 
soldiers  testified  that  they  saw  large  groups  of  men 
(some  500)   moving  back  and  forth  across  the 
Greek-Albanian    frontier    between    Radat    and 
Prosilion  on  July  11.     Six  guerrillas  testified  that 
their  bands  (Khassia,  Vermion,  and  Voion)  re- 
ceived arms,  grenades,  food,  and  clothing  in  Al- 

69  For  the  depositions  see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/28 ;  for 
testimony  see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/SR/PV/47,  pp.  1-31. 
See  also  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/75. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/SR/PV/47,  pp.  16-31 ;  S/AC.4/ 
SG/PV/48,  pp.  2-24  ;  S/AC.4/SG/PV/49,  pp.  2-41 ;  S/AC.4/ 
SG/75. 

68  See  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/279,  291 ;  S/377. 

00  For  description  of  incident  from  the  Greek  point  of 
view,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/46 ;  for  depositions  see 
ibid.,  A/2/E.  For  verbatim  testimony  see  S/AC.4/SG/ 
SR/PV/43,  pp.  3-12. 

60 U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/93  (statement  to  Subsidiary 
Group)  ;  S/416  (appeal  to  Security  Council). 

"For  the  summary  report  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  to 
the  Commission,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/295 ;  S/457.  For 
the  verbatim  record  of  the  testimony  see  U.N.  docs. 
S/AC.4/SG/SR/PV/59-74 ;  S/AC.4/SG/110,  pp.  1-23; 
S/AC.4/SG/115. 
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bania.  A  Greek  Army  officer  indicated  that  he 
observed  columns  of  animals  loaded  with  ammuni- 
tion coming  from  Albania  into  Greece.  Four  wit- 
nesses, who  were  farmers  in  the  Greek-Albanian 
frontier  area,  stated  that  they  had  seen  small  con- 
voys of  trucks,  mules,  and  cars  coming  from  Al- 
bania to  the  Greek  frontier.  Seven  guerrillas  tes- 
tified that  their  bands  crossed  into  Greece  from 
Albania  between  Mali  Kaminikut  and  Mertzani 
on  July  11-13.  This  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
5  Greek  soldiers  who  observed  movements  of  about 
eight  to  nine  guerrilla  battalions  crossing  the  fron- 
tier in  the  Eadat  region.  Confirming  testimony 
was  offered  by  5  civilians.  Four  people  testified, 
3  of  them  guerrillas  and  one  a  Greek  soldier,  that 
the  guerrilla  wounded  were  taken  into  Albania  for 
treatment.  Six  guerrillas  declared  that  prior  to 
the  alleged  invasion,  guerrilla  leaders  had  stated 
that  "foreign  brigades"  would  come  to  help  them 
and  that  they  would  establish  a  "free  government". 
Nine  people  testified  as  to  the  use  of  Albanian  and 
Slavic  languages  among  the  guerrillas  and  2  de- 
clared that  some  guerrillas  wore  uniforms  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  Albanian  Army. 

Despite  this  body  of  evidence  as  to  the  inci- 
dents of  May  19-20  and  July  11-13,  1947,  the  Al- 
banian Government  refused,  on  July  23,  1947,  to 
permit  any  investigation  on  Albanian  soil,  on  the 
ground  that  its  own  official  investigation  had 
shown  that  nothing  had  happened  in  the  area  on 
the  dates  indicated.  Somewhat  earlier,  however, 
the  Albanian  Government  had  charged  the  Greek 

62  See  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/294;  S/445;  S/435.  See  also 
Colonel  Kerenxhi's  justification  of  the  Albanian  attitude 
in  his  statement  before  the  Security  Council  on  Aug.  7, 
1947 :  "It  appears  evident  that  the  fact  of  our  refusal  to 
participate  in  the  investigation  of  certain  invented  and 
non-existent  incidents  constitutes,  for  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, a  proof  in  confirmation  of  the  provocations.  That  is 
the  ridiculous  basis  of  the  request  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  it  appears  that  to  refuse  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  Greek  provocation  is  to  bring  proof  in  sup- 
port of  their  invented  accusations.  By  this  the  Greek 
Government  attempts  to  convince  the  world  that  by  re- 
fusing to  participate  in  the  investigation  of  invented  inci- 
dents we  are  proving  that  we  have  to  hide  the 
truth  .  .  .  ."  U.N.  doc.  S/PV/178,  pp.  66-67.  See  also 
S/AC.4/SG/114. 

"  Quoted  from  the  EAM  Press  Bulletin,  June  28,  1947. 

<B*  Daily  Report,  Foreign  Radio  Broadcasts,  Monday, 
Aug.  18,  1947  (Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Branch, 
Centra]  Intelligence  Group). 

*'  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  vol.  I,  pp.  167-182. 
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Government  with  responsibility  for  no  less  tha: 
twenty-two  violations  of  the  Albanian  frontie 
between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle  o 
June.62 

During  the  period  in  the  summer  of  1947  whe: 
incidents  along  the  Greek  frontiers  appeared  t 
be  developing  somewhat  more  seriously,  some  con 
firmation  was  given  to  the  note  that  assistance  ha< 
been  given  the  guerrilla  movement  from  beyom 
the  frontiers  of  Greece  by  a  very  authoritativ 
source.  Mr.  Miltiades  Porphyroghennis,  a  lead 
ing  member  of  the  Greek  Communist  Part; 
(KKE),  told  the  French  Communist  Congress  a 
Strasbourg  on  June  27, 1947 : 63 

"...  As  the  effort  made  by  the  world  imperial 
ist  reaction  against  democracy  in  Greece  is  mate 
rially  huge  and  total,  so  in  the  same  way  the  mani 
festation  of  the  solidarity  of  world  democratic 
public  opinion  must  be  definite,  tangible  and  total 
We  thank  the  friends  of  Greek  democracy  all  ove. 
the  world  for  whatever  they  have  done  for  it.  Bit 
we  call  on  them  to  do  ten  times  more  than  wha; 
they  have  done  up  to  now.  Kegarding  the  forn 
that  this  definite  and  tangible  assistance  will  take 
we  can  and  must  talk  separately." 

The  connection  between  the  Porphyroghenni1 
statement  of  June  27  and  the  radio  proclamation  oi 
August  15  of  a  military  government  in  "Fre< 
Greece"  by  the  Greek  guerrilla  chieftain,  Genera 
Markos  (signed  on  August  10) ,  is  obvious.  It  was 
perhaps  noteworthy  that  the  proclamation  shoulc 
indicate  that  the  "popular  authority" — the  "centra 
administration"  being  exercised  by  "the  Genera 
Headquarters  of  the  Democratic  Army" — "accepts 
and  encourages  all  cooperation  and  financial  aic 
from  foreign  capital  or  international  organization! 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  th( 
Greek  economy  and  this  aid  will  be  based  on  th< 
principle  of  equal  rights." 6Sa 

The  Conclusions  of  the  Commission  M 

Eight  delegations  on  the  Commission,  including 
those  of  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Co- 
lombia, Syria,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  th< 
United  States,  subscribed  to  the  conclusions  sel 
forth  in  part  III,  chapter  I,  of  the  report,  the 
general  purport  of  which  was  that  the  three  north- 
ern neighbors  of  Greece  had  encouraged,  assisted 
trained,  and  supplied  the  Greek  guerrillas  in  their 
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ned  activities  against  the  Greek  Government. 

the  report  stated :  "On  the  basis  of  the  facts 
:ertained  by  the  Commission,  it  is  its  conclu- 
n  that  Yugoslavia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Al- 
nia,  and  Bulgaria,  have  supported  the  guerrilla 
rfare  in  Greece."65  With  an  attempt  at  bal- 
ced  objectivity,  these  eight  delegations  surveyed 
3  mass  of  evidence  which  had  been  presented  to 
)  Commission  with  respect  to  each  of  the  coun- 
es  concerned.  The  Commission  recognized  that 
2  disturbed  conditions  in  Greece  itself  were  a 
ritage  "of  the  tragic  events  of  the  war  and  of 
5  consequent  problems  facing  the  Greek  Gov- 
iment  since  the  liberation  in  its  efforts  to  carry 

a  program  of  economic  rehabilitation."  De- 
ite  the  disturbed  conditions,  the  Commission 
and  within  Greece  "a  considerable  degree  of 
litical  freedom,  freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
sembly"  and  noted  that  only  in  that  country  did 
hear  witnesses  who  criticized  "the  policies  of 
eir  government  or  receive  delegations  from  free 
ganizations  which  presented  it  with  evidence 
ainst  the  government."  The  Commission 
ted  charges  as  to  persecution  of  opposition 
litical  elements  in  Greece,  and  of  minority  ele- 
mts.  It  called  attention  to  conflicting  terri- 
rial  claims  as  a  factor  contributing  to  tension 
i  the  area,  noting,  however,  that  the  EAM  politi- 
:1  coalition  had  supported  the  same  territorial 
lims  as  the  Greek  Government. 
The  Delegations  of  Poland  and  the  Union  of 
!>viet  Socialist  Eepublics  did  not  approve  these 
inclusions.  Although  the  Delegations  of  Colom- 
k  and  Belgium  felt  that  the  evidence  pointed 
)  the  conclusion  that  the  charges  brought  by 
'reece  against  her  northern  neighbors  were  jus- 
ied,"  they  expressed  the  view  that  it  was  not 
jr  the  Commission,  "which  was  set  up  in  the 
;  irit  of  conciliation  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter, 

give  any  decision  as  to  the  possible  responsi- 
lity  of  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav 
overnments."  G0    The  Delegation  of  France  ab- 

ained  from  approving  the  conclusions  set  forth 

chapter  I,  since  it  was  "not  without  some  doubt 
;  to  the  necessity  and  some  apprehension  as  to  the 

Ivisability  of  including  a  chapter  devoted  to 

>rmal  conclusions."  Moreover,  the  French  Dele- 
tion declared: 6T 

1 1.  The  Security  Council  instructed  the  Commis- 
;on  to  "verify  the  facts"  and  make  a  report; 
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2.  The  Commission  could  properly  make  recom- 
mendations without  basing  them  on  formal  con- 
clusions ; 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Commission 
worked  probably  were  not  such  "as  to  allow  us 
to  draw  from  it  any  conclusions  based  on  sound 
juridical  principles"; 

4.  No  conclusions  implying  condemnation  could 
be  formulated,  except  in  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Greece  and  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans  since 
1940 ; 

5.  The  task  of  the  Commission  should  aim  at 
pacification  and  reconciliation. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Soviet  Delegation,  em- 
bodied in  part  III,  chapter  II,  which  set  forth  the 
view  that  the  Greek  Government  was  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  in  Greece  and  that 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  were  in  no 
way  responsible,  were  approved  only  by  the  Soviet 
and  Polish  Delegations.68  The  Polish  Delegation 
made  a  declaration  as  to  the  following  points:69 

1.  The  Commission  did  not  determine  that  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  had  provoked  or 
supported  the  "civil  war  in  Greece" ; 

2.  The  Commission  did  not  determine  the  ex- 
istence in  Greek  Macedonia  of  a  separatist  move- 
ment inspired  by  Yugoslavia  or  Bulgaria ; 

3.  The  Commission  did  not  determine  that  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  were  responsible 
for  the  frontier  incidents  investigated  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Greek  appeal ; 

4.  The  following  conclusion  was  to  be  drawn 
from  the  inquiry:  (a)  "The  civil  war"  in  Greece 
originates  directly  from  the  abnormal  situation 
in  northern  Greece  and  along  the  frontiers  is  "con- 
siderably increased"  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Slavo-Macedonian  and  Tchamourian  minorities. 

5.  The  Commission  is  not  competent  to  examine 
territorial  claims  formulated  by  the  countries  be- 
fore international  organs  or  evoked  by  public 
opinion  in  these  countries. 

The  Proposals  of  the  Commission 

Essentially,  the  Commission  made  the  following 

mIUd.,  p.  167. 
00  Ibid.,  p.  239. 
67  Ibid.,  pp.  239-245. 

08  Ibid.,  pp.  183-238. 

09  Ibid.,  pp.  245-245b. 
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proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the  Security 
Council : 70 

A.  The  Security  Council  should  recommend  to 
the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia  to  do  their  utmost  to  establish  normal 
good-neighborly  relations,  to  abstain  from  all  ac- 
tion direct  or  indirect  which  is  likely  to  increase 
or  maintain  the  tension  and  unrest  in  the  border 
areas,  and  rigorously  to  refrain  from  any  sup- 
port, overt  or  covert,  of  elements  in  neighboring 
countries  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  lawful 
governments  of  those  countries.  In  the  light  of 
its  investigation,  the  Commission  believed  that 
"future  cases  of  support  of  armed  bands  formed 
on  the  territory  of  one  State  and  crossing  into 
the  territory  of  another  State,  or  of  refusal  by  a 
government  in  spite  of  the  demands  of  the  State 
concerned  to  take  all  possible  measures  on  its  own 
territory  to  deprive  such  bands  of  any  aid  or  pro- 
tection, should  be  considered  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil as  a  threat  to  the  peace  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

B.  The  Security  Council  should  recommend  to 
the  governments  concerned  that  they  enter  into 
new  conventions  along  the  lines  of  the  Greco-Bul- 
garian Convention  of  1931,  taking  into  account 
the  needs  of  the  present  situation. 

C.  A  body  should  be  established  by  the  Security 
Council,  either  in  the  form  of  a  small  Commission 
or  a  single  Commissioner,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating frontier  violations,  hearing  com- 
plaints, using  its  good  offices,  making  studies  and 
investigations,  and  reporting  to  the  Security 
Council. 

D.  This  Commission  should  also  have  super- 
visory power  over  refugees,  who  should  be  placed 
under  some  kind  of  international  supervision. 

E.  The  Security  Council  should  recommend  to 
the  governments  concerned  that  they  study  the 
practicability  of  concluding  agreements  for  the 
voluntary  transfer  of  minorities. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  declared  that  "in 
the  event  the  Greek  Government  decides  to  grant 
a  new  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  and  guer- 
rillas, the  Commission  suggests  that  the  Security 
Council  make  known  to  the  Greek  Government  its 


70  Ibid.,  pp.  248-251. 

71  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/PV/87,  pp.  9-10. 
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willingness,  if  that  Government  so  requests,  w 
lend  its  good  offices  in  order  to  secure  by  all  posj 
sible  means  the  realization  of  this  measure". 

These  proposals  were  accepted  by  nine  delega 
tions  on  the  Commission,  including  those  of  Aus 
tralia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Colombia,  France 
Syria,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  State 
of  America.  In  explaining  his  position,  the  Rep 
resentative  of  China,  who  subscribed  to  the  con 
elusions  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  majorit; 
of  the  Commission,  declared : 71 

"The  reasons  for  these  decisions  are  obviou 
enough.  The  constructive  and  well-balanced  man 
ner  and  moderate  tone  in  which  these  two  docu 
ments  were  prepared,  revised  and  presented  bea 
testimony  to  the  presence  of  a  genuine  spirit  o 
good-will  towards  the  four  Balkan  countries  oi 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  Thei 
adoption  by  this  Commission  and  ultimately  by  thj 
Security  Council  would  represent  a  serious  effor 
to  help  these  four  countries  in  their  present  difi} 
culties.  The  purpose  is  doubtless  to  pave  the  wa; 
for  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  tension  be 
tween  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  her  three  north 
em  neighbours  on  the  other,  the  gradual  improve 
ment  of  their  mutual  relations  and  the  promotio7 
and  consolidation  of  peace  in  the  Balkans.  In 
deed,  the  Commission  has  a  far  more  importan 
mission  to  fulfil  and  far  larger  interests  to  serv 
than  the  mere  discharge  of  its  quasi- judicial  func 
tions." 

The  Chinese  Delegation  attached  "great  im 
portance"  to  the  fact  that,  in  making  its  proposal; 
the  Commission  had  taken  care  "not  to  interven 
in  the  domestic  matters  of  any  of  the  four  countrie 
concerned,  thereby  safeguarding  one  of  the  f unda 
mental  principles  of  the  Charter."  Moreover,  i 
was  believed  that  the  suggestion  as  to  a  ne\ 
amnesty  which  the  Greek  Government  might  de 
cide  to  grant  in  favor  of  political  prisoners  an< 
guerrillas  did  "not  amount  to  such  an  interven 
tion."  At  the  same  time,  in  the  Chinese  vie^ 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  "that  the  funda 
mental  principle  in  question  will  receive  a  ne\ 
proof  of  scrupulous  observance,  when  actual  actio: 
is  taken  on  this  suggestion." 

The  Soviet  and  Polish  Delegations  did  not  ac 
cept  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  nine  othe 
delegations,  and,  indeed,  the  Soviet  Delegatioi 
took  the  position  that  the  Commission,  as  sucl 
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hould  make  no  proposals  at  all.  The  Soviet  Dele- 
gation gave  the  following  reasons  for  its  position 
yith  respect  to  the  proposals : 72 

1.  The  proposals  in  no  way  proceeded  from  the 
!acts  and  documents  gathered  by  the  Commission, 
>ut  were  based  "merely  on  the  unfounded  asser- 
ions"  of  the  Greek  Government; 

2.  The  proposals  admitted  the  possibility  of  f  ron- 
ier  incidents,  conflicts  and  even  acts  of  aggression 
n  the  future,  although  the  Commission  had  "no 
;rounds  whatever  for  proposals  of  such  a  nature" ; 

3.  The  proposals  contemplated  measures  con- 
erning  Greece,  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia, 
lthough  it  was  evident  from  the  documents  that 
here  was  a  tense  situation  in  Greece  which  was 
due  to  internal  causes"; 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  frontier 
Commission  or  body  representing  the  Security 
Council  and  the  conclusion  of  conventions  among 
Srreece,  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  "is 
antamount  to  a  limitation  of  the  sovereign  rights 


of  these  States  in  settling  their  relations  among 
themselves". 

The  Polish  Delegation  objected  to  the  proposals 
on  somewhat  similar  grounds:73 

1.  The  measures  seemed  ineffectual,  since  they 
did  not  strike  at  the  causes  of  the  troubles  in  north- 
ern Greece  and  along  the  frontiers ; 

2.  Some  of  the  proposals  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  absence  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Greece  and  Albania  and  Greece  and  Bulgaria ; 

3.  Establishment  of  a  permanent  frontier  Com- 
mission would  prejudice  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  parties  concerned  and  would  constitute  a 
measure  of  coercion  with  respect  to  Albania,  Bul- 
garia and  Yugoslavia. 

Finally,  the  Polish  Delegation  felt  that  it  was  for 
the  Security  Council  itself  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  a  solution  of  the  problems  involved,  not 
the  Commission. 


71  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  vol.  I,  p.  252. 
78  Ibid.,  p.  253. 
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Discussion  of  Greek  Frontier  Incidents  in  the  Security  Council 


TEXT  OF  STATEMENT  BY  THE  U.S.  DEPUTY  REPRESENTATIVE  ' 


The  Security  Council  now  has  attempted  for 
many  months  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Greek  ques- 
tion by  the  processes  of  pacific  settlement.  Many 
proposals  have  been  presented  to  us,  most  of  which 
have  carefully  avoided  findings  of  guilt  or  blame 
on  either  of  the  parties  to  this  dispute.  All  those 
solutions  have  failed,  as  the  President  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Council  know.  The  Report 
of  the  Sub-Committee  indicates  clearly,  as  Mr. 
Lopez  has  told  us,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  hope 
of  reaching  compromise  solutions. 

The  Security  Council  is  faced  with  a  complete 
deadlock  which  prevents  it  from  taking  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  deal  with  the  factual  situation 
along  the  Greek  border.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  course  left  for  the  Security  Council,  in  our 
opinion,  is  to  register  for  the  whole  world  the 
opinion  of  its  Members  as  to  the  facts  and  what 
action  they  are  prepared  to  take  under  the 
Charter. 

We  are  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  attempt- 
ing to  appease  further  a  threatening  veto.  Let 
us  now  record  our  honest  opinions.  That  is  what 
I  now  propose  to  do  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
delegation. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  Australian  reso- 
lution also  imputes  no  blame,  but  it  does  take  care 
of  the  situation  of  danger  and,  if  passed,  will  give 
the  Security  Council  some  hold,  some  measures 
of  control. 

After  I  have  expressed  the  views  which  my  Gov- 
ernment and  my  delegation  hold  on  this  situation, 
I  shall  put  before  the  Council  another  draft  reso- 
lution from  the  United  States  delegation.  I  shall 
not  comment  specifically  on  that  draft  resolution. 
I  think  that  our  views  regarding  that  resolution 
will  be  clear  from  the  general  statement  which  I 
propose  to  make.  I  need  hardly  remind  the  Coun- 
cil that  if  the  Australian  resolution  is  passed  by 

1  Made  on  Aug.  12,  1947,  by  Herschel  V.  Johnson.  Ex- 
cerpts from  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./180,  pp.  56-65. 
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the  Council,  the  United  States  resolution  will  be 
withdrawn. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  Greece  is  in  grave  peril.  This  peril  result* 
from  the  guerrilla  warfare  now  being  wagec 
against  the  Greek  Government  by  Communist-lec 
bands  actively  supported  by  Albania,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  and  by  the  Communist  Party  oi 
Greece.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Government: 
of  the  three  northern  countries  are  working  in  close 
conjunction  with  the  Greek  Communists  with  til 
common  objective — the  establishment  in  Greece 
of  a  minority  totalitarian  government  which  woulc 
be  subservient  to  the  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  Government  considers  that 
the  evidence  obtained  by  the  Security  Council'; 
investigating  commission  and  the  Subsidiary 
Group  as  set  forth  in  a  series  of  reports  to  thi 
Security  Council  unquestionably  proves  that  sub 
stantial  assistance  is  being  received  by  the  Greel 
guerrillas  from  the  northern  countries,  and  furthei 
shows  that  this  assistance  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  constitute  a  very  serious  threat  to  Greek  inde 
pendence  and  integrity. 

It  is  because  of  the  obvious  seriousness  of  the  sit 
uation  that  my  Government  has  taken  so  active  ar 
interest  in  the  Greek  complaint  to  the  Securitj 
Council.  We  believe  that  with  the  United  State, 
assistance  now  being  made  available  to  Greece  anc 
with  the  assistance  which  other  nations  and  inter 
national  organizations  may  be  able  to  provide  ir 
the  future,  Greece  can  solve  her  domestic  diffi 
culties  provided  she  is  relieved  of  the  constant!) 
growing  threat  from  the  north. 

We  further  believe  that  this  threat  can  be 
checked  if  it  is  firmly  faced  by  the  United  Nations 
When  the  Report  of  the  investigating  commissior 
was  first  submitted  to  the  Security  Council,  the 
United  States  thought  that  the  measures  proposec 
in  our  resolution  of  27  June  would  be  adequate  tc 
re-establish  order  along  the  northern  Greek  fron 
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er  and  that  these  measures  were  at  the  same  time 
^signed  to  offer  maximum  possibility  of  accep- 
,nce  by  the  Council.  They  did,  in  fact,  command 
le  support  of  nine  of  the  eleven  Members  of  the 
ouncil,  clearly  showing  that  our  views  were 
mred  by  nearly  all  the  Governments  represented, 
he  implementation  of  these  proposals  was,  how- 
ler, frustrated  by  the  adverse  vote  of  one  of  the 
jrmanent  Members. 

During  the  debate  on  the  United  States  resolu- 
on,  the  situation  along  the  Greek  border  grew 
orse  rather  than  better.  We  believe  that  the  evi- 
ence  laid  before  the  Council  by  the  Commission 
ad  the  Subsidiary  Group,  taken  in  conjunction 
ith  the  renewed  request  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
lent  and  the  continued  defiance  of  the  Security 
ouncil  by  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia, 
ow  more  than  ever,  obligates  the  Council  to  seek 
ositive  measures  which  would,  if  adopted,  have 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  We  believe  that 
lis  course  is  required  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter, 
y  common  logic  and  by  the  necessity  for  preserv- 
ig  the  position  of  this  Council  commensurate 
ith  its  responsibility. 

My  Government  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
;anding  of  the  Security  Council  before  the  world 
in  never  be  maintained  by  avoiding  the  issues 
r  by  attempting  to  take  measures  which  are 
bviously  inadequate. 

It  is  my  Government's  conviction  that  each 
[ember  of  the  Council  is  under  a  moral  duty  in 
case  of  this  kind  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
icts  and  in  conformity  with  the  high  principles 
f  the  Charter.  Each  one  of  us  must  live  up  to  the 
•ust  reposed  in  us  by  the  United  Nations  whom 
e  represent  as  a  whole  and  not  merely  our  own 
overnments. 

The  United  States,  in  taking  this  stand,  is  con- 
inced  that  it  is  taking  a  stand  which  is  right  in 
le  interests  of  international  peace  and  justice. 
Even  though  the  efforts  of  the  majority  of  the 
ouncil  in  the  future,  as  has  been  the  case  already, 
tould  be  blocked  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  my 
overnment  does  not  consider  that  these  efforts 
ould  thereby  be  fruitless.  On  the  contrary,  a 
rm  stand  by  the  majority  on  this  issue  would 
Jmonstrate  to  the  world  a  determination  of  nine 
f  the  eleven  Members  of  the  Council  to  prevent 
agression;  whereas  a  failure  by  the  Council  to 
eet  the  issue  squarely  would  be  a  signal  to 
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aggressors  and  potential  aggressors  in  other  places 
that  they  could  act  with  impunity,  secure  in  the 
belief  that  their  actions  would  be  tacitly  condoned. 

We  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  majority  of 
the  Council  will  join  in  seeking  action  under  Chap- 
ter VII,  not  only  for  the  fundamental  reasons 
given  above  but  also  for  the  reason  that  a  clear 
decision  by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  even 
though  frustrated  by  a  veto,  would  provide  a  firm 
foundation  for  effective  future  action  within  the 
framework  of  the  Charter. 

It  is  our  thought  that  should  the  Council,  hav- 
ing done  all  in  its  power  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, for  the  present  at  least,  find  itself  unable  to 
afford  Greece  the  necessary  protection,  the  prob- 
lem must  inevitably  be  carried  to  the  General 
Assembly.  If  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil declares,  by  its  words  and  its  votes,  that  the 
three  northern  neighbours  of  Greece  are  guilty  of 
acts  of  aggression  against  Greece  and  that  there 
therefore  exists  in  the  Balkans  a  threat  to  the  peace 
requiring  action  by  the  United  Nations,  this  ac- 
tion by  the  majority  will,  in  our  opinion,  provide 
a  powerful  impetus  for  formal  action  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

My  Government  will  not  sit  idly  by  while  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of 
a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  are  challenged. 
We  do  not  consider  that  our  obligations  or  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  Nations  in  this  regard  are 
ended  merely  because  we  have  seen  our  objectives 
frustrated  by  the  veto  of  another  permanent  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council.  It  becomes  all  too  clear  that 
this  veto  has  been  used  in  defence  of  the  aggres- 
sions of  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  Bulgaria. 
Greece's  right  to  exist  is  involved  in  this  case. 

We  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  exhaust  every  available  means  within 
the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  maintain  international  peace  and  to  pro- 
vide Greece  with  whatever  protection  she  may 
need  in  the  future. 

The  continued  failure,  so  far,  of  the  Security 
Council  to  take  effective  action  in  this  case  because 
of  the  Soviet  Union  veto  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Government,  preclude  in- 
dividual or  collective  action  by  States  willing  to 
act,  so  long  as  they  act  in  accordance  with  the 
general  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.    This  is  particularly  true  when  such  in- 
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dividual  or  collective  action  is  in  support  of  a 
policy  or  course  of  action  which  has  the  approval 
of  a  clear  preponderance  of  the  permanent  and 
non-permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council. 

In  the  case  of  the  blocking  of  Security  Council 
action  by  the  veto,  we  are  confident  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  exercise  its  powers  to  the  limit 
for  the  protection  of  Greece. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part  would  be  pre- 
pared to  comply  with  any  General  Assembly  rec- 
ommendations for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It 
would  also  be  prepared  to  co-operate  with  like- 
minded  Members  of  the  United  Nations  in  taking 
any  steps  which  might  become  necessary,  within 
the  terms  of  the  Assembly  recommendations  or 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  to  afford 
Greece  the  protection  to  which  we  think  she  is 
entitled  under  the  Charter. 

I  shall  have  the  draft  resolution  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  intervention  written 
and  distributed  to  the  Members  of  the  Council. 


UNITED  STATES  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  GREEK  QUESTION  ' 

The  Security  Council  having  considered  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  estab- 
lished by  resolution  of  the  Council  of  19  December 
1946,  and  having  considered  the  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  and  the  oral  and  written  state- 
ments made  to  the  Council  by  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia ; 

Finds  that  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
have  given  assistance  and  support  to  the  guerillas 
fighting  against  the  Greek  Government  and  have 
continued  to  do  so  subsequent  to  the  period  covered 
by  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation ; 

Determines  that  such  assistance  and  support  to 
the  guerillas  by  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace  within  the 
meaning  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter; 

Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/486,  Aug.  12,  1947. 

s  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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to  cease  and  desist  from  rendering  any  furtht 
assistance  or  support  in  any  form  to  the  guerilh 
fighting  against  the  Greek  Government; 

Directs  the  Subsidiary  Group  to  report  to  th 
Security  Council  on  the  compliance  of  Albanii: 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  with  this  order; 

Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslav] 
to  co-operate  with  Greece  in  the  settlement  c 
their  disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  to  keep  th 
Security  Council  informed  of  the  progress  of  th 
settlement. 

The  Security  Council  remains  seized  of  the  que; 
tion  and  will  take  such  further  action  in  conne( 
tion  with  the  enforcement  of  its  order  and  th 
settlement  of  the  dispute  as  may  from  time  to  tim 
be  necessary. 
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ntroduction  to  the  Secretary-General's  Annual  Report  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  Work  of  the  Organization  ' 


Though  we  are  now  approaching  only  the  sec- 
md  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Jnited  Nations  is  rapidly  maturing  into  a  fully 
unctioning  organization.  The  report  which  I 
ubmit  herewith,  in  accordance  with  Article  98  of 
he  Charter,  is  an  account  of  a  year  crowded  with 
titernational  activity.  In  no  other  year  in  history 
Lave  the  representatives  of  nations  met  together 
[lore  frequently,  or  worked  more  intensively  on 
o  many  and  such  diverse  matters.  The  statistics 
f  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  organs  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  since  my  first  report  to  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  are  in  themselves  revealing.  Dur- 
ng  the  period  from  1  July  1946  to  30  June  1947, 
he  General  Assembly  held  443  plenary  and  com- 
littee  meetings,  the  Security  Council  347,  the  Eco- 
omic  and  Social  Council  168,  the  Trusteeship 
Council  56,  and  other  United  Nations  bodies  897 
leetings.  In  addition,  there  were  numerous  meet- 
lgs  of  specialized  agencies,  general  international 
onferences  and  meetings  among  groups  of  States. 

These  figures  are  of  major  significance  in  two 
espects.  On  the  one  hand,  they  reflect  the  large 
umber  and  the  complexity  of  the  problems  which 
le  world  faces  today.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
iow  a  heartening  willingness  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
rnments  to  rely  increasingly  on  the  processes  of 
iternational  organization  for  the  exploration  and 
)lution  of  problems  of  common  concern.  As  my 
iport  relates  in  detail,  much  has  already  been 
ccomplished  through  these  processes.  Unques- 
onably,  the  year  was  one  in  which  the  United 
Cations  could  record  much  to  its  credit,  even 
lough  it  should  be  noted  that  the  growth  of  the 
'rganization  has  been  somewhat  impetuous  and 
ot  always  sufficiently  subject  to  over-all  plan- 
ing. 

The  developments  of  the  year,  however,  have 
•vealed  certain  disturbing  tendencies.  In  a  num- 
;r  of  instances  in  which  a  decision  was  taken  on 
general  principle  of  considerable  importance, 
ie  actual  carrying  out  of  the  principle  has  been 
ilayed  or  frustrated  by  the  unwillingness  of 
>vernments  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  or  by 
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their  inability  to  agree  on  practical  measures  for 
execution. 

The  outstanding  political  achievement  of  the 
first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  the  resolution  on  atomic  energy ;  the  com- 
parable achievement  of  the  second  part  of  the 
session  was  the  resolution  on  the  general  regula- 
tion and  reduction  of  armaments.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  worked  hard  and  made 
some  progress,  but  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
still  presents  many  points  of  disagreement  and 
delay.  The  Commission  on  Conventional  Arma- 
ments has  made  little  progress  beyond  the  adop- 
tion of  a  general  plan  of  work.  Thus,  the  two 
most  significant  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly still  require  positive  implementation. 

There  are  other  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  on 
which  I  cannot  report  without  qualification.  For 
instance,  the  problem  of  Franco  Spain  cannot  yet 
be  said  to  be  satisfactorily  resolved  in  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Again,  notwithstanding  the  resolution  on  relief 
needs  after  the  termination  of  UNRRA,  the  dem- 
onstrated needs  of  the  devastated  countries  have 
been  met  only  in  part. 

Nations  are  beset  with  the  critical  problems  of 
relief,  of  economic  reconstruction  and  social  re- 
habilitation, and  of  defining  human  rights  and 
raising  standards  of  living,  and  many  other  ques- 
tions with  vital  implications  for  the  welfai'e  of 
mankind.  At  present,  important  discussions  are 
still  in  progress  with  regard  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  Europe  and  their  relation  to  assistance 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  It  will  be 
possible  to  evaluate  these  problems  fully  only 
when  the  discussions  have  been  concluded. 

All  this  cannot,  in  the  main,  be  ascribed  to  the 
economic  dislocation  and  instability  resulting 
from  the  war,  though  these  factors  are  even  more 
serious  now  than  a  year  ago.  It  arises  in  large 
measure  from  a  basic  political  situation  which 
underlies  and  affects  all  international  political, 


1  From  U.N.  doc.  A/315,  July  14,  1947. 
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economic  and  social  activity.  I  hold  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  call  attention  to  this  situation  as  it  affects 
the  United  Nations. 

The  world  political  situation  has  not  improved 
in  the  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  conditions 
at  the  beginning  of  1947  appeared  more  hopeful 
after  the  great  Powers  had  shown,  in  the  General 
Assembly,  a  determination  to  seek  agreement 
among  themselves.  Of  outstanding  significance, 
is  the  fact  that  the  main  peace  treaties  still  remain 
undrafted  and  unsigned,  and  that  no  agreement 
has  yet  been  reached  even  on  some  of  their  funda- 
mental principles.  The  importance  of  these 
treaties,  not  only  to  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  to  the  future  of  the  whole  world,  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  politi- 
cal, and  in  particular  in  the  economic  sphere  they 
are  a  pre-requisite  of  a  reconstructed  world  order. 

Important,  however,  as  are  the  peace  treaties, 
events  have  shown  that  the  problem  which  they 
present  is,  in  turn,  part  of  a  larger  political  com- 
plex which  operates  to  delay  and  frustrate  this 
endeavour  as  it  has  operated  in  some  of  the  affairs 
of  the  United  Nations.  Though  the  drafting  and 
conclusion  of  the  treaties  must  remain  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Powers  which  fought  the  war,  the 
basic  problem  which  delays  their  conclusion  is 
world-wide  in  character.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
while  the  nations  directly  responsible  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  treaties  continue  their  efforts, 
it  is  also  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  apply  ourselves 
seriously — through  every  means  available  to  us — 
to  a  more  general  effort  to  explore  and  resolve 
the  fears  and  conflicting  interests  which  are  at  the 
root  of  our  difficulties. 

It  is  often,  all  too  often,  said  that  we  are  head- 
ing towards  a  new  disaster.  It  is  far  less  often 
said  that  the  situation  is  also  potentially  very 
promising  and  that  we  can,  if  we  all  strive  for  it, 
move  quickly  and  steadily  towards  a  new  era  of 
peace,  prosperity  and  civilization.  It  is  this  latter 
belief  which  has  the  United  Nations  as  its  chief 
exponent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  present  world  situation 
is  as  threatening  as  it  is  often  made  out  to  be. 
I  am  convinced  that  no  responsible  statesman  in 
any  country  can,  or  does,  contemplate  the  prospect 
of  war. 

If  we  could  start  our  efforts  to  resolve  the  basic 
problems  from  that  more  hopeful,  but  none  the 
less  truly  realistic  standpoint,  I  feel  that  not  only 
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might  we  have  a  chance  of  reaching  a  successfn 
conclusion,  but  also  the  millions  of  people  wh 
watch  our  deliberations  might  really  feel  tha 
their  own  cause,  their  indisputable  longing  fo 
peace,  is  being  truly  championed  by  this  Organiza 
tion. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  past  year,  the  Unite, 
Nations  has  made  great  strides  in  setting  up  intei 
national  machinery  for  the  handling  of  worl 
political,  economic  and  social  problems.  Th 
structure  of  this  machinery  is  almost  complete 
its  shape  and  design  are  well  defined.  It  is  no^ 
possible  to  say  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  th 
member  governments,  the  United  Nations  i 
equipped  to  undertake  responsibility  for  the  harf 
dling  of  problems  in  these  fields. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  Nations  hs 
progressed  in  many  ways.  Its  membership  ha 
increased  by  the  addition  of  Afghanistan,  Icelanc 
Siam  and  Sweden.  It  has  acquired  the  site  for 
permanent  home  and  begun  preparations  for  i| 
construction.  The  European  office  at  Geneva  fc 
begun  to  function  as  an  important  internatiom 
centre,  and  information  centres  have  been  opene 
in  eight  countries.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  tr. 
last  of  the  principal  organs  provided  in  the  Cha] 
ter,  has  been  established.  The  Trusteeship  Syste: 
is  now  in  operation,  and  the  first  visit  to  a  Tru 
Territory  is  being  made.  Two  new  bodies  of  gret 
potential  importance  have  been  set  up,  the  Eex 
nomic  Commission  for  Europe  and  the  Econom: 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  The  Ii 
ternational  Children's  Fund  has  been  organize 
and  the  first  substantial  contributions  have  bee 
made  available  to  it  by  Member  Government 
The  General  Assembly  has  held  its  first  specii 
session,  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Palestine,  an 
a  Special  Committee  has  been  set  up  to  elucidal 
the  problem.  The  International  Court  of  Justk 
received  its  first  case.  The  Security  Council  hi 
conducted  its  first  field  investigation  on  the  froi 
tiers  of  Greece.  The  Secretariat  is  improving  i 
efficiency  and  organization  and  is  daily  gainin 
greater  experience  in  the  discharge  of  its  task. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  General  Assen 
bly  was  an  outstanding  event  in  international  lif 
We  all  felt  that  the  session  has  served  to  harmonis 
conflicting  views,  to  bring  a  better  spirit  into  t\ 
relations  between  the  Member  Countries,  and  t 
accomplish  important  political  tasks. 

We  have,  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  repn 
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jntatives  of  fifty-five  nations,  among  them  the 
reatest  and  the  smallest  in  the  world.  Now, 
lore  than  ever  before,  every  nation  has  a  vital 
;ake  in  the  establishment  of  a  stable  and  pros- 
erous  international  order.  I  am  more  than  ever 
mvinced  that  the  United  Nations  can,  and  should, 
3  a  place  where  the  combined  common  sense  and 
etermination  of  the  peoples  will  find  its  voice  and 
ike  a  real  part  in  the  framing  of  the  future  of 
lankind. 

The  Charter  is  filled  with  provisions  which  are 
aecifically  designed  for  this  very  end.  Its  first 
article  states  that  among  the  purposes  of  the 
Fnited  Nations  are  the  following:  "To  develop 
riendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect 
>r  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
lination  of  peoples,  and  to  take  other  appro- 


priate measures  to  strengthen  universal  peace", 
and  "To  be  a  centre  for  harmonizing  the  actions 
of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  those  common 
ends". 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  developing  "friend- 
ly relations  among  nations",  "harmonizing  the 
actions  of  nations" ;  considering  "the  general  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  in  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security",  and  "promoting 
international  co-operation  in  the  political  field", 
can  it  not  be  said  that  that  time  is  now  ? 

I  urge  that  the  Member  States  devote  the  most 
earnest  thought  to  this  matter  before  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Trygve  Lie 
Secretary -General 

4  July  194.7 
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OF  CONTINENTAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 


I.S.  Modifies  Position  on  Hemisphere  Defense 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  • 


In  their  replies  to  the  recent  consultations  con- 
erning  the  treaty  to  be  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

majority  of  the  American  republics  expressed 
lie  opinion  that  decisions  for  collective  measures 
tiould  be  obligatory  on  all  parties  to  the  treaty. 

The  United  States  is  anxious  to  contribute  in 
very  possible  way  to  the  formulation  of  a  treaty 
f  maximum  effectiveness  and  has  been  encour- 
ged  by  the  results  of  the  consultation  to  review 
;s  position  regarding  obligatory  decisions. 

It  is  now  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
>elegation  to  submit  a  revised  draft  in  which  it 
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will  propose  that  those  collective  measures  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  shall 
be  obligatory  on  all  contracting  parties  when 
agreed  upon  in  consultation  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  parties,  with  the  sole  exception  that 
no  state  shall  be  required  to  furnish  armed  forces 
without  its  consent. 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text.  Made  before  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  Maintenance  of  Continental 
Peace  and  Security  in  Petropolis,  Brazil,  on  Aug.  15,  1947, 
and  released  to  the  press  in  Petropolis  on  the  same  date 
and  in  Washington  on  Aug.  16.  George  C.  Marshall,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Is  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation. 
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INTERIM  IMPORT-EXPORT  POLICIES 

FOR  JAPAN ' 

I.  Long-range  Policy  Objectives 

1.  As  soon  as  possible  participation  by  private 
individuals  and  corporations  in  Japanese  foreign 
trade  will  be  authorized.  The  policies  set  forth 
in  this  statement,  therefore,  should  be  regarded 
as  applying  to  a  fairly  short  period. 

II.  Interim  Controls 

2.  All  imports  to  and  exports  from  Japan  will 
take  place  exclusively  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  policies  formulated 
by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  or  policies  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  its  terms  of  reference. 
For  the  present  no  government  or  individual  will 
have  contact  with  the  Japanese  Government  or 
Japanese  individuals  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Supreme  Commander. 

3.  The  Japanese  Government  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Supreme  Commander  will  be 
responsible  for : 

a.  Internal  operations  necessary  to  inspection, 
purchase,  collection,  and  storage  of  goods  for  ex- 
port, and  the  delivery  of  these  goods  to  designated 
ports ; 

b.  Custody,  sale  and  distribution  of  imported 
goods  within  Japan ; 

c.  Provision  of  all  funds  and  conduct  of  in- 
ternal financing  arrangements  necessary  to  these 
operations. 

4.  External  purchases  and  sales  will  be  on  a 
government-to-government  basis.  The  Japanese 
Government  or  its  agent  will  make  all  sales  and 
purchases  and  will  guarantee  title.  Transactions 
should  be  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  other  gov- 


1  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion on  July  24,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  Aug. 
11.  Text  of  this  decision  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  for  imple- 
mentation. 
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ernments  by  their  trade  representatives  in  Japa 
with  the  Japanese  Government  or  its  agents  an 
should  conform  to  general  conditions  determine 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Pov 
ers  or  alternatively,  in  respect  of  particular  trans 
actions  to  special  conditions  agreed  with  hin 
The  purchaser  from  or  seller  to  Japan  will  be 
government  agency  or,  if  a  nongovernment  firn 
the  transaction  must  be  arranged  for  by  an  officii 
trade  representative  who  will  take  responsibilit 
for  the  transaction. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  section  should  nc 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  privat 
trade. 

III.  Development  of  an  Import-Export  Prograr 

6.  The  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allie 
Powers  will  be  responsible  for  ascertaining  th 
types  and  amounts  of  goods  available  for  exporj 
and  for  recommending  the  types  and  amounts  c 
goods  to  be  imported.  The  trade  program  di 
veloped  and  recommended  by  the  Supreme  Con 
mander  will  be  reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  forwarded  to  the  Far  Eastern  Commissio: 
and  the  Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  considera 
tion  in  accordance  with  their  respective  terms  o 
reference.  The  trade  program  when  put  into  ef 
feet  will  contain  only  such  items  the  inclusioi 
of  which  are  not  contrary  to  any  decision  of  th 
Far  Eastern  Commission. 

7.  The  Supreme  Commander  will  be  notifies 
by  the  United  States  Government,  after  consulta 
tion  with  the  Inter- Allied  Trade  Board,  of  thos 
export  items  for  the  disposal  of  which  he  will  b 
directly  responsible.  In  dealing  with  these  he  wil 
be  guided  by  the  policies  formulated  by  the  Fa: 
Eastern  Commission,  or  policies  established  in  ac 
cordance  with  its  terms  of  reference,  relating  t< 
the  destinations  of  exports  and  the  terms  of  thei; 
sale.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  United  State: 
Government,  after  consultation  with  the  Inter 
Allied  Trade  Board,  will  reserve  to  itself  the  de 
termination  of  allocations  which  will  be  notified^* 
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he  Supreme  Commander  in  due  course.  The  dis- 
position of  exports  will  be  for  currencies  which 
ire  acceptable  in  accordance  with  policies  estab- 
ished  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  reference 
>f  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  or  in  exchange 
"or  imports  necessary  for  Japan. 

8.  The  Supreme  Commander  should  make  avail- 
ible  to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  monthly  re- 
urns  showing  completed  imports  and  exports, 
md  quarterly  returns  showing  planned  imports 
tnd  exports  and  the  state  of  Japan's  balance  of 
payments  classified  according  to  currencies. 

Y.  Imports 

9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  imports  are 
livided  into  the  following  three  categories: 

a.  Imports  required  to  prevent  such  widespread 
lisease  and  unrest  as  would  endanger  the  occupy- 
ng  forces ; 

b.  Imports  required  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
ives  of  the  occupation; 

c.  Other  imports  requested  by  the  Japanese 
jrovernment. 

10.  For  the  time  being  import  programs  under 
categories  9  a  and  o  are  authorized  subject  to 
ivailability  of  items  and  funds  and  such  other 
imitations  as  may  be  operative.  Category  9  c 
mports  are  not  authorized  until  it  is  possible  to 
ippraise  more  accurately  than  can  be  done  at 
)resent,  such  factors  as  the  comparative  need  of 
he  Japanese  economy  for  such  imports,  the  for- 
eign trade  position  of  Japan,  the  amount  of  pro- 
eeds  of  exports  required  to  pay  for  imports  un- 
ler  a  and  b  above,  and  other  costs  of  the  occupa- 
ion  to  be  paid  for  by  export  surpluses. 

11.  The  commodity  requirements  for  prevention 
>f  disease  and  unrest  and  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ectives  of  the  occupation  will  be  met  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  by  indigenous  resources  and  to  the 
linimum  extent  by  imports. 

T.  Exports 

12.  For  the  present  no  fixed  capital  goods  or 
quipment,  except  that  which  results  from  current 
roduction,  should  be  exported  to  pay  for  imports. 

13.  Export  industries  should  not  be  developed 
'hen  the  character  of  such  industries  would  con- 
ribute  significantly  to  the  maintenance  or  devel- 
pment  of  Japan's  war-making  potential  or  if  they 
rould  promote  dependence  of  other  countries  on 
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Japan  for  strategic  products.  Exports  of  textiles 
and  other  goods  which  are  in  world  short  supply, 
especially  in  Asiatic  countries,  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  the  maximum  practicable  extent. 

14.  The  proceeds  of  exports  resulting  from  cur- 
rent production  inclusive  of  current  production  of 
gold  or  other  precious  metals  will  be  used  in  the 
first  instance  to  pay  for  both  past  and  current 
imports  under  categories  9  a  and  b. 

15.  The  proceeds  of  exports  of  stocks  of  mate- 
rials not  subject  to  restitution  in  accordance  with 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission  policy  shall  also  be 
used  in  the  first  instance  to  pay  for  imports. 

16.  Stocks  of  gold,  silver,  cultural  objects  and 
other  precious  metals,  precious  stones  and  jewels 
should  be  disposed  of  as  follows : 

a.  Cultural  objects,  produced  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1945,  should  not  be  exported. 

b.  Stocks  of  gold,  silver,  precious  metals  looted 
from  occupied  areas  should  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  FEC  policy  and  pending  establishment 
of  a  new  restitution  policy,  items  known  to  have 
been  looted  or  probably  looted,  should  not  be 
exported  from  Japan. 

c.  Stocks  of  gold,  silver,  other  precious  metals, 
precious  stones  and  jewels  of  clearly  established 
Japanese  ownership  ultimately  should  be  disposed 
of  as  reparations.  In  the  meantime,  values  of  such 
Japanese  assets  should  be  preserved,  but  such  as- 
sets themselves  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  exchange  to  aid  in  financing  produc- 
tion programs  designed  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
vival of  productivity  in  a  Japanese  peace  economy. 
In  case  of  export  of  the  above-mentioned  assets 
equal  opportunity  to  acquire  these  assets  in  return 
for  acceptable  currency  should  be  granted  to  all 
member  countries  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

UNESCO  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO 

[Released  to  the  press  August  17] 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  an- 
nounced on  August  17  plans  for  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission,  September  11  to  13,  to- 
gether with  the  appointment  of  seven  new  mem- 
bers and  the  organizations  they  will  represent. 
They  are  as  follows : 

Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  dean  of  architecture,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters 
Henry  Grattan  Doyle,  dean  of  Columbian  College,  George 
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Washington  University,  Washington,  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America 

Rees  Hopkins  Hughes,  educator,  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 

Herold  C.  Hunt,  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago, 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators 

Harold  C.  Urey,  atomic  scientist,  Chicago,  American 
Chemical  Society 

William  E.  Wickenden,  president,  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland,  Engineers  Joint  Council 

Howard  E.  Wilson,  associate  director,  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  New  York  City,  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Social  Studies 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Eisenhower  also  gave  out 
the  following  replacements  in  the  existing  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission : 

George  Harold  Edgell,  director,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Boston,  American  Association  of  Museums 
Herbert  Emmerich,  director,  Public  Administration  Clear- 
ing House,   Chicago,   American  Committee  for   the 
International  Union  of  Local  Authorities 
Rayford  Logan,  head  of  the  history  department,  Howard 
University,  Washington,  American  Teachers  Associa- 
tion 
William  W.   Loomis,  president,   Citizen   Publishing  Co., 

La  Grange,  111.,  National  Editorial  Association 
Rabbi  William  F.  Rosenblum,  Temple  Israel,  New  York 

City,  Synagogue  Council  of  America 
Harlow  Shapley,  director  of  Harvard  Observatory,  Bos- 
ton, American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science 
Earl  O.  Shreve,  vice  president  of  General  Electric,  New 

York  City,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Donald  R.  Young,  executive  director,  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  which  he  will  represent. 
The  purpose  of  the  three-day  Chicago  confer- 
ence is  to  review  the  proposed  international 
UNESCO  program  for  1948  and  recommend  to 
the  Department  of  State  a  course  of  action  for 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Second  An- 
nual General  Conference  of  UNESCO  to  be  held 
this  fall  (November  7  to  December  3)  in  Mexico 
City. 

Special  sessions  of  the  conference  in  Chicago 
will  discuss  the  following  specific  UNESCO  activ- 
ities developed  during  its  first  year's  work,  which 
ends  this  November.  Among  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  are:  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  schools  in  war-devastated  areas ;  exchange 
of  students  and  teachers;  the  Teachers  Summer 
Seminar  for  International  Understanding,  now 
being  conducted  by  Dr.  Howard  Wilson,  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  at 
Sevres,  France ;  the  Hylean  Amazon  project ;  the 
Paris  conference  on  a  world-wide  radio  network 
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held  last  week.  Other  projects  to  be  considerec 
will  be  the  report  of  the  UNESCO  Commission  oi 
the  international  effects  of  the  newsprint  shortage 
and  the  conferences  held  at  the  direction  of  th< 
United  States  National  Commission  in  Philadel 
phia  and  Denver,  as  well  as  the  results  of  man;- 
local  meetings  held  throughout  the  country. 

U.S.   DELEGATION  TO  THIRD  SESSION 

OF  FAO  CONFERENCI 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Augus 
11  that  the  President  has  approved  the  composi 
tion  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Thin 
Session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Food  and  Agri 
culture  Organization  of  the  United  Nation 
(FAO) ,  which  is  scheduled  to  open  at  Geneva  oi 
August  25,  1947,  and  is  expected  to  last  approxi 
mately  two  and  a  half  weeks.  The  United  State 
Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Member 

Norris  E.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Alternate  Members 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultura 

Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 
William  A.  Jump,  Director,  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Congressional  Advisers 
Elmer  Thomas,  United  States  Senate 
Milton  R.  Young,  United  States  Senate 
Reid  F.  Murray,  House  of  Representatives 
Orville  Zimmerman,  House  of  Representatives 

Advisers 

Andrew   W.   Anderson,   Chief,   Division   of   Commercis 

Fisheries,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  o 

the  Interior 
Homer  L.  Brinkley,  Executive  Committeeman,  Nations 

Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
Edward  G.  Cale,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  Internationa 

Resources,  Department  of  State 
Mrs.  Ursula  Duffus,  Assistant  on  International  Organiza 

tion  Affairs,  Division  of  International  Organizatio 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Foster  F.  Elliott,  Associate  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultura 

Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Albert  S.  Goss,  Master,  The  National  Grange 
Helen   Hall,    Chairman,    National   Association    of   Cor 

sumers,  and  Director,  Henry  Street  Settlement,  Ne\ 

York,  N.Y. 
Edward   D.    Hollander,   Chief,   Labor   Economics   Stafl 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 
Charles  E.  Jackson,  General  Manager,  National  Fisherie 

Institute 

(Continued  on  page  408) 
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Financial  and  Economic  Understandings  With  Italy 


SUMMARY  OF  DELIBERATIONS 


The  Governments  of  Italy  and  the  United  States 
)n  August  14  entered  into  written  understandings 
ipon  various  financial  and  economic  questions  re- 
lating to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy.  The  un- 
ierstandings  provide  an  important  advance  in  the 
restoration  of  normal  peacetime  economic  and 
inancial  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
:erms  of  the  understandings  have  the  effect  of 
illeviating  several  of  the  burdensome  economic 
ind  financial  clauses  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty, 
xnd  thereby  substantial  assistance  is  rendered  to 
:he  Italian  economy.  At  the  same  time  provision 
la  made  for  the  protection  of  private  American 
property  interests  in  Italy  with  respect  to  the  war- 
:ime  claims,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  special 
claims  of  American  nationals  arising  out  of  the 
var. 

The  two  Memoranda  of  Understanding  and  the 
rarious  supplementary  notes  were  signed  for  the 
ttalian  Government  by  Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo, 
3hief  of  the  Italian  Financial  and  Economic  Dele- 
gation to  the  United  States,  and  by  Robert  A. 
Lovett,  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  Willard  L. 
Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  economic 
iffairs,  headed  the  American  Delegation  during 
;he  negotiations.  Highlights  of  the  understand- 
ings were  the  waiver  of  sizable  governmental 
:laims  arising  out  of  the  war  and  the  establishment 
)f  procedures  for  the  return  to  Italy  and  to  prop- 
erly qualified  Italian  nationals  of  their  blocked  and 
nested  property,  totaling  some  60  million  dollars, 
mder  conditions  which  assure,  among  other 
hings,  that  property  in  which  there  are  German 
md  Japanese  interests  will  not  be  returned.  An- 
ther major  feature  of  the  understandings  is  the 
)rovision  for  the  transfer  of  approximately  eight 
talian  ships  which  had  been  seized  by  the  United 
States  before  the  war,  five  of  which  had  been  pur- 
chased from  other  American  republics  which  had 
previously  seized  the  ships  in  their  waters,  and  the 
<  ransf er  of  approximately  fifteen  surplus  Liberty 
[hips  to  replace  the  Italian  ships  which  had  been 
eized  by  the  United  States,  requisitioned  for  war 
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use  and  subsequently  lost.  The  return  of  vested 
property  and  the  return  of  the  ships  required  Con- 
gressional authorization,  which  was  recently  given 
in  recognition  of  the  importance  to  world  peace 
and  security  of  rendering  Italy  every  possible 
assistance. 

The  Italian  Government  has  agreed  to  return 
to  the  American  owners  their  property  in  Italy. 
Where  there  has  been  slight  damage  or  deteriora- 
tion of  the  property  while  under  Italian  control, 
property  must  be  returned  in  good  order ;  in  other 
cases,  where  excessive  damage  has  occurred,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  Italian  Government  will  pay  two-thirds  com- 
pensation in  lira.  The  Italian  Government  has 
also  agreed  to  establish  an  Italian  agency  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hearing  claims  of  American 
nationals  with  respect  to  their  property  in  Italy, 
which  arise  under  article  78  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  expeditious  settlement 
of  claims  of  American  nationals  arising  out  of  the 
war  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  the  understandings  provide  that  Italy 
will  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  5  mil- 
lion dollars  before  the  end  of  this  year.  It  will 
then  be  for  the  Congress  to  authorize  payments 
from  this  fund,  but  there  will  be  no  need  to  con- 
sult with  the  Government  of  Italy  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  money. 

The  principal  waivers  by  the  United  States  of 
governmental  claims,  which  waivers  total  approxi- 
mately one  billion  dollars,  are  for  a  claim  of  ap- 
proximately 523  million  dollars  for  civilian  sup- 
plies furnished  under  the  military  relief  program 
and  claims  for  certain  types  of  occupation  costs 
totaling  305  million  dollars. 

The  Government  of  Italy  has  also  agreed  to 
make  every  possible  effort  to  settle  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible  the  prewar  claims  of  American 
nationals  against  Italy  and  Italian  nationals,  and 
has  already,  in  this  connection,  proposed  a  settle- 


1  Released  to  the  press  Aug.  14. 
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ment  on  prewar  Italian  bonds,  on  which  the  prin- 
cipal plus  arrears  in  interest  total  approximately 
136  million  dollars.  This  settlement,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  obligations  of  governmental  entities,  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  Foreign  Bond  Hold- 
ers Protective  Council. 

A  draft  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  has  been  discussed  by  the  two  delega- 
tions. It  is  expected  that  further  deliberation  on 
the  proposed  treaty  will  be  held  in  Rome  this  fall. 
The  Italian  Government  also  advises  that  it  is 
in  agreement  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  proposed  charter  for  an  international  trade 
organization.  It  has  also  been  agreed  that  discus- 
sions with  respect  to  working  out  a  double-tax  con- 
vention will  be  entered  into  in  the  near  future. 

Both  Mr.  Lombardo  and  Mr.  Lovett  stated  that 


the  understandings  had  been  worked  out  in  the 
common  desire  to  assist  Italy  and  at  the  same  time  I 
to  protect  the  rights  of  nationals  of  both  countries.) 
Mr.  Lovett  expressed  the  hope  that  the  release  oi 
Italian  blocked  and  vested  property  and  the  trans- 
fer of  ships  to  Italy  would  alleviate  to  some  extent  I 
Italy's  difficult  financial  position.  He  made  cleaii 
that  the  present  understandings  were  not  viewec 
as  precedent  for  the  return  of  German  or  Japanest 
property.  The  fact  that  the  Italians  themselves 
overthrew  the  Fascist  Government  and,  beginning 
on  September  3,  1943,  joined  with  the  Allies  as  s\ 
co-belligerent  against  the  Nazis,  is  held  clearly  tt 
distinguish  Italy  from  other  enemies  of  the  Unitec 
States  in  World  War  II. 

The  Memoranda  of  Understanding  and  supple 
mentary  letters  follow. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  01 
AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ITALY  REGARDING  SETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  WARTIMI 
CLAIMS  AND  RELATED  MATTERS 


As  an  integral  part  of  the  measures  which  are  now  being 
taken  to  restore  normal  financial  and  economic  relations 
between  our  countries,  and  as  a  step  toward  the  economic 
stability  of  Italy,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Italy  have  reached 
an  understanding  providing  for  mutual  renunciation  of 
claims  and  for  related  agreements,  as  follows : 

Article  I 

Renunciation  of  Claims  by  Italy  or  Italian  Nationals 

1.  (a)  In  reaffirmation  of  and  connection  with  Article 
76  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  dated  at  Paris  Febru- 
ary 10,  1947,  the  Government  of  Italy  waives  all  claims 
of  Italy  of  any  description,  arising  directly  out  of  the  war 
or  out  of  actions  taken  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  in  Europe  after  September  1,  1939,  against 
United  States  nationals  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  any  of  its  agencies,  or  contractors  or 
sub-contractors  of,  or  licensees  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  its  agencies. 

(b)  The  Government  of  Italy  further  discharges  and 
agrees  to  save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  any  responsibility  and  liability 
for  the  processing,  settlement  and  satisfaction  of  any 
such  claims  of  Italian  nationals. 

2.  (a)  The  Government  of  Italy  waives  any  claims  of 
Italy  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  its  agencies  or  United  States  nationals  arising 
out  of  actions  with  respect  to  ships  under  Italian  registry 
and  flag,  including  ships  in  which  there  is  an  Italian  in- 
terest, between  September  1,  1939  and  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  in- 
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eluding  claims  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Italian  ships  fo 
civilian  or  other  passenger  carriage. 

(b)  The  Government  of  Italy  further  discharges  ant 
agrees  to  save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  Unite* 
States  of  America  from  any  responsibility  and  liabilit; 
for  the  processing,  settlement  and  satisfaction  of  an; 
such  claims  of  Italian  nationals. 

3.  The  Government  of  Italy  waives  any  claims  of  Ital: 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
its  officers  or  agencies  arising  out  of  the  maintenance  o 
camps  in  Italy  for  displaced  persons  and  for  all  costs  in 
curred  in  caring  for  displaced  persons  in  Italy,  includin 
but  not  limited  to  claims  for  reimbursement  of  the  Unitei 
States  share  of  lira  funds  advanced  to  the  Allied  Financia 
Agency  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  paragraph. 

4.  (a)  The  Government  of  Italy  discharges  and  agree; 
to  save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United  State; 
of  America  from  any  responsibility  and  liability  for  thi 
processing,  settlement  and  satisfaction  of  any  claims: 

(i)  of  Italian  nationals,  whether  or  not  asserted  li 
the  courts  of  any  country,  respecting  which  th 
ultimate  liability  is  that  of  the  Government  o 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  arising  ou 
of  maritime  incidents,  occurring  between  Sep 
tember  1,  1939  and  the  coming  into  force  of  th 
present  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  exclud 
ing  incidents  involving  ships  engaged  in  purel. 
commercial  activities ;  or 

(ii)  of  Italian  nationals  or  persons  domiciled  o 
resident  in  Italy  against  the  Government  of  th 
United  States  of  America,  its  contractors  am 
sub-contractors,     or     licensees     therefrom,    fo 
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royalties  ultimately  paid  or  payable  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  for  use  of  inven- 
tions, patented  or  unpatented,  or  for  infringe- 
ment of  patent  rights,  arising  out  of  any  use  of 
patents  or  inventions  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  such  contractors, 
sub-contractors  or  licensees,  in  connection  with 
the  wartime  activities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  programs  connected  therewith. 

(b)  The  Government  of  Italy  further  waives  any  such 
claims  of  Italy. 

5.  (a)  The  Government  of  Italy  discharges  and  agrees 
to  save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  from  any  responsibility  and  liability  for  the 
processing,  settlement  and  satisfaction  of  any  claims  of 
Italian  nationals,  or  non-Italian  nationals,  residing  in 
or  transiting  Italy,  whether  or  not  asserted  in  the  courts 
of  any  country,  respecting  which  the  ultimate  liability 
is  that  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  arising  out  of  acts  or  omission,  both  line  of  duty 
and  non-line  of  duty,  of  military  and  civilian  employees 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
occurring  between  September  1,  1939  and  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

(b)  The  Government  of  Italy  further  waives  any 
such  claims  of  Italy. 

(c)  The  Government  of  Italy  further  agrees  to  proc- 
ess and  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  settlement  and 
discharge  of  any  such  claims. 

6.  (a)  The  Government  of  Italy  discharges  and  agrees 
to  save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  from  any  responsibility  and  liability  for  the 
processing,  settlement  and  satisfaction  of  any  claims  of 
Italian  nationals  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  agencies,  or  persons  acting  under 
its  direction,  arising  out  of  the  seizure  and  disclosure  of 
technology,  whether  patented  or  not,  under  programs  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
acquisition  and  disclosure  of  such  technology  in  connec- 
tion with  wartime  operations  and  any  claim  against  any 
person  based  upon  use  of  information  so  disclosed. 

(b)  The  Government  of  Italy  further  waives  any 
such  claims  of  Italy. 

7.  (a)  The  obligation  to  return  Italian  goods  under 
Article  73(2)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  understood  to  be  an 
obligation  only  to  return  such  goods  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  exist  at  the  time  of  return. 

(b)  (i)  Except  as  specified  in  Article  73(2)  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  no  claim  shall  be  asserted 
by  Italy  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  its  agencies,  or 
against  duly  authorized  United  States  na- 
tionals, arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with 
procurement  or  requisition  of  supplies, 
services  or  facilities  in  Italy  by  the  military 
forces  or  civil  agencies  of  the  United  States 
of  America  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
said  Treaty. 
(ii)  The  Government  of  Italy  further  agrees  to 
process  and  to  assume  full  responsibility 


for  settlement  and  discharge  of  any  such 
claims  of  Italian  nationals. 

8.  With  respect  to  any  of  the  waivers  included  in  the 
present  Article,  the  Government  of  Italy  reaffirms  its  obli- 
gations to  make  equitable  compensation  in  lira  to  the  ex- 
tent set  out  by  the  terms  of  Article  76(2)  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

Article  II 

Renunciation  of  Claims  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

9.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
recognizing  the  contribution  of  Italy  towards  the  winning 
of  the  war  by  Italian  action  since  October  13,  1943,  and 
recognizing  the  conditions  and  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Italy  and  of  various  clauses  of  this  financial  agree- 
ment, agrees  to  renounce  and  waive  claims  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  or  its  agencies 
arising  out  of  the  following  connections : 

(a)  Civilian  supplies  furnished,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  under  the 
military  relief  program ; 

(b)  Dollars  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to  Italy, 
equivalent  to  the  net  lira  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  in  Italy ;  and 

(c)  Supplies  procured  with  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  transferred  to 
Italy  through  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  War. 

10.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
waives  such  claims  as  it  may  have  for  the  payment  of  sal- 
ary to  Italian  officer  prisoners  of  war,  made  consistent 
with  the  convention  relating  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  signed  at  Geneva  on  July  27,  1929. 

11.  (a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  agrees  to  continue  to  honor  in  lira,  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  exchange  applicable  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  expenditures  in  Italy  at 
the  time  of  payment,  and  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  United  States  military  authorities,  all 
valid  evidences  of  obligations  made  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  or  its  agencies  and 
in  its  name  or  the  name  of  any  of  its  agencies  to  former 
Italian  prisoners  of  war  and  surrendered  Italian  person- 
nel, both  officer  and  enlisted,  it  being  understood  that  the 
two  Governments  may  enter  into  a  subsequent  under- 
standing with  reference  to  the  procedures  which  may  be 
utilized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  meet  these  obligations. 

(b)  The  Government  of  Italy  further  agrees  to  un- 
dertake that  all  payments  which  have  been  made  by  it 
to  former  Italian  prisoners  of  war  and  surrendered  per- 
sonnel prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  agreement  in  lira 
at  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  ex- 
penditures in  Italy  at  the  time  of  payment,  shall  be  ad- 
justed to  such  then  prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 

12.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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waives  all  costs,  including  maintenance  costs,  incurred 
in  the  repatriation  of  Italian  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
assembly  point  on  Italian  territory.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  Memorandum  of  Understanding  the  assembly  point 
on  Italian  territory  shall  be  considered  the  first  point 
of  arrival  of  Italian  prisoners  of  war  on  Italian  terri- 
tory. 

13.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
waives  any  claims  it  or  its  agencies  or  officers  may  have 
with  respect  to  advances  made  by  it  toward  the  financing 
of  Italian  Partisans.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  further  recognition  of  the  renuncia- 
tion of  claims  by  the  Government  of  Italy,  and  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  paragraph  2  (a)  above,  waives  all 
claims  it  may  have  against  the  Government  of  Italy  re- 
sulting from  advances  made  by  it  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  Italian  diplomatic  missions,  and  also  Italian 
shipping  and  crews  in  neutral  ports. 

14.  (a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica waives  any  claims  it  or  its  agencies  or  officers  may 
have  with  respect  to  any  transfer  made  directly  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  their  agen- 
cies, or  officers  of  supplies  and  materials  from  military 
stocks  to  the  Government  of  Italy,  to  the  Italian  armed 
forces  or  their  agencies  or  officers. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  reference  to  14  (a)  above,  reserves  the  right 
of  recapture  of  any  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war  (of  the  types  listed  in  Proclamation  No.  2717  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1947),  which  may  have  been  transferred  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  its  agen- 
cies or  officers,  and  are  held  by  the  Government  of  Italy, 
its  agencies  or  officers,  on  the  date  on  which  notice  re- 
questing return  is  communicated  to  the  Government  of 
Italy,  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  indicated  that  it  does  not  intend  to  exercise  gen- 
erally its  right  of  recapture  of  such  articles.  Disposal 
of  such  articles  by  the  Government  of  Italy  in  or  for  use 
in  other  countries  will  be  made  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  with 
payment  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  any  proceeds  of  such  disposals.  The  Government 
of  Italy  agrees  that  all  such  articles  held  by  it  will  be 
used  only  for  purposes  compatible  with  the  principles  of 
international  security  and  welfare  set  forth  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations. 

15.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  in  any  manner  obligations  assumed  by  Italy  or  the 
United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  settlements  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  States  of  America  involving 
disposal  of  surplus  property. 

Article  III 

Property  of  Nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America 

16.  (a)  The  Government  of  Italy  will  expedite  in  any 
manner  necessary  arrangements  now  being  undertaken, 
or  those  necessary  to  be  undertaken,  for  the  desequestra- 
tion  of  and  release  of  any  unusual  controls  over  the  prop- 
erty or  interests  in  property  in  Italy  of  nationals  of  the 
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United  States  of  America,  including  the  cancellations  of 
any  controls,  contracts,  including  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  capital  assets  or  a  part  thereof,  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments undertaken  during  the  period  of  control  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request,  or  at  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy,  its  agencies  or  officials,  which  are  not 
deemed  to  have  been  in  the  best  interest  of  such  prop- 
erty or  interests.  The  Government  of  Italy  further  agrees 
that  with  respect  to  the  application  of  Paragraph  4(a) 
and  4(d)  of  Article  78  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  cases 
which  fall  within  the  terms  of  this  provision,  as  well  as 
to  all  cases  to  which  Paragraph  4(a)  and  4(d)  of  Article 
78  apply,  the  requirement  "for  the  restoration  to  com- 
plete good  order"  shall  be  followed  in  all  cases  where 
there  has  been  (1)  deterioration  of  the  physical  property 
while  under  Italian  control,  and  (2)  where  the  physical 
property  has  suffered  non-substantial  damage  as  a  result 
of  acts  of  war.  In  all  other  cases  the  requirement  to  com- 
pensate in  lira  to  the  extent  of  "two-thirds  of  the  sum 
necessary"  shall  apply,  provided  that  the  Government  of 
Italy  may,  with  respect  to  any  case,  apply  the  requirement 
"for  the  restoration  to  complete  good  order." 

(b)  The  Government  of  Italy  agrees  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  or  interests  in  property  of  United 
States  nationals  which  property  or  interests  are  not  cov- 
ered by  section  (a)  above,  it  will  accord  such  property  or 
interests  treatment  identical  with  that  provided  in  sec- 
tion (a)  above. 

(c)  The  Government  of  Italy  shall,  with  reference  to 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above,  apply  Paragraph  4(b)  of 
Article  78  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

(d)  Compensation  paid  in  accordance  with  terms 
of  this  section  shall  be  free  of  levies,  taxes,  or  other 
charges  and  shall  be  freely  usable  in  Italy  but  shall  be 
subject  to  the  foreign  exchange  control  regulations  which 
may  be  in  force  in  Italy  from  time  to  time. 

Article  IV 

Prewar  Claims  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  of  United  States  Nationals 

17.  (a)  The  Government  of  Italy,  recognizing  the  ex- 
istence of  legitimate  claims  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  of  United  States  nationals 
against  the  Government  of  Italy  or  Italian  nationals  aris- 
ing out  of  contracts  or  other  obligations  incurred  prior 
to  December  8,  1941,  agrees  that  it  will  make  every  effort 
to  settle  at  an  [sic]  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  to  facili- 
tate to  the  extent  possible  the  payment  of  the  debts  or  other 
claims  referred  to  hereinabove. 

(b)  With  respect  to  lira  payments  made  under 
Italian  law  to  Italian  government  agencies  in  purported 
discharge  of  debts  in  non-lira  currencies  owed  by  Italian 
nationals  to  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Government  of  Italy  fully  recognizes  the  existence  of 
legitimate  claims  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  United  States  nationals  in  these  cases.  The 
Government  of  Italy  further  agrees  that  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  it  will  either  assume  the  obligation  to 
make  payment  of  such  debts  in  foreign  exchange  to  the 
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extent  that  lira  payments  were  made  to  the  Government 
of  Italy  in  the  manner  referred  to  above,  or  it  will  pro- 
vide that  the  Italian  debtor  shall  be  held  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  of  such  debts.  In  either  event,  the 
Government  of  Italy  agrees  that  it  will  make  available 
the  foreign  exchange  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  such 
debts  at  the  earliest  date  permitted  by  the  Italian  foreign 
exchange  position.  It  is  understood  that  the  provisions 
of  this  section  do  not  prejudice  any  settlement  between 
the  Government  of  Italy  and  the  Italian  debtors  with  re- 
spect to  such  lira  payments. 

Article  V 

Definitions 

18.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing, the  term  "nationals"  means  individuals  who  are 
nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  Italy, 
or  corporations  or  associations  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  Italy,  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing, provided,  that  under  Article  III  above,  nationals  of 
the  United  States  of  America  shall,  for  purposes  of  re- 
ceiving compensation,  also  have  held  this  status  either 


at  the  time  at  which  their  property  was  damaged  or  on 
September  3,  1943,  the  date  of  the  Armistice  with  Italy. 

Article  VI 

Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 

19.  It  is  agreed  that  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  dated  at  Paris  February  10,  1947,  to  which  this 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  may  refer,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  an  integral  part  of  this  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding,  as  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Italy. 

Article  VII 

Effective  Date 

20.  This  Memorandum  of  Understanding  shall  enter  into 
force  upon  the  day  it  is  signed. 

Done  at  Washington  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Italian  languages,  both  of  which  shall  have  equal  validity, 
this  14th  day  of  August,  1947. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Robert  A.  Lovett 

For  the  Government  of  Italy : 

Lombardo 


MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ITALY  REGARDING  ITALIAN  ASSETS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  CERTAIN  CLAIMS  OF  UNITED  STATES  NATIONALS 


Discussions  have  taken  place  with  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  Italy  on  the  question  of  disposition  of 
Italian  property  in  the  United  States  of  America.  These 
discussions  have  grown  out  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Italy  dated  at  Paris  February  10,  1947, 
particularly  Article,  79  thereof;  and  out  of  the  financial 
and  other  relations  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Italy  during  the  period  since  the  Italian  Armistice. 
As  a  further  step  toward  the  bettering  of  relations  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  felt  it  desir- 
able, subject  to  appropriate  governmental  action,  to  re- 
nounce certain  of  the  rights  granted  to  it  under  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  to  return  and  unblock  property 
in  the  United  States  of  America  which  has  been  vested 
or  blocked  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  reason  of  an  interest  of  Italy  or  Italian  na- 
tionals. The  Government  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  recognized  that  in  justice  it  should  provide  funds  to 
be  utilized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  application  to  claims  of  United  States  na- 
tionals arising  out  of  the  war  with  Italy. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Italy  have  therefore,  reached  an  under- 
standing, as  follows: 

Article  I 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
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referring  to  Article  79  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy, 
dated  at  Paris  February  10,  1947,  nevertheless  agrees, 
within  the  limits  provided  by  law: 

(a)  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  effect  the  return  of 
property  and  interests  vested  in  or  transferred  to  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  as 
amended,  which  were  owned  by  the  Government  of  Italy 
or  Italian  nationals  immediately  prior  to  such  vesting  or 
transfer,  or  the  net  proceeds  of  such  property  or  interest; 
provided,  however,  that  such  return  shall  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  exceptions  set  forth  in  Annex  I, 
which  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  this  Memorandum 
of  Understanding; 

(b)  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  effect  the  release  by 
the  United  States  authorities  of  blocked  property  and  in- 
terests in  the  United  States  of  America  of  Italy  or  Italian 
nationals.  Such  release  shall  be  effected  in  accordance 
with  conditions  stated  in  a  letter  of  assurances,  dated 
today,  and  addressed  by  the  Italian  authorities  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
it  being  understood  that  the  unblocking  procedure  will 
actually  be  put  into  effect  not  later  than  one  month  from 
the  date  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding; 

(c)  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  return,  in  their  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  return,  to  the  Government  of  Italy  all 
vessels  which  were  under  Italian  registry  and  flag  on 
September  1,  1939,   which   were  thereafter  acquired  by 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  either 
by  purchase  or  by  forfeiture  and  which  are  now  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  pro- 
vided, that  in  the  event  forfeiture  proceedings  against  any 
of  the  vessels  are  dismissed,  the  Government  of  Italy 
agrees  to  discharge  and  save  harmless  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  from  any  responsibility  and 
liability  for  the  processing,  settlement  and  satisfaction  of 
any  claims  against  such  vessels;  and 

(d)  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  subject  to  all  terms 
and  conditions  of  authorizing  legislation,  to  transfer  to 
the  Government  of  Italy  surplus  liberty  ships  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  operated 
by  Italy  for  commercial  uses,  of  a  total  tonnage  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  which  were 
under  Italian  registry  and  flag  on  September  1,  1939,  and 
were  subsequently  seized  in  United  States  ports  and  there- 
after lost  while  being  employed  in  the  United  States  war 
effort,  provided  that  the  selection  of  such  surplus  ships 
shall  be  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, after  consultation  with  the  Government  of  Italy,  and 
provided  further  that  the  ships  shall  be  transferred  on 
an  as  is  where  is  basis. 

2.  The  release  or  return  of  property  and  interests  un- 
der the  present  Article  shall  not  prevent  the  assertion 
of  rights  or  claims  to,  against  or  with  respect  to  such 
property  and  interests  or  the  proceeds  thereof;  nor  (in 
accordance  with  Article  76  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed 
at  Paris)  shall  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding  or 
its  execution  in  any  way  give  rise  to  any  cause  of  action 
or  claim  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  any  officer  or  agency  thereof. 

3.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  in  no  manner 
impose  any  obligation  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  return  any  royalty  or  other  com- 
pensation or  right  to  receive  a  royalty  or  other  com- 
pensation to  the  Government  of  Italy  or  any  Italian  na- 
tional arising  out  of  the  use  prior  to  December  31,  1945, 
of  any  invention,  patent  or  patent  right  in  the  United 
States  held  by  the  Government  of  Italy  or  Italian  na- 
tionals, or  subject  to  return  to  the  Government  of  Italy 
or  Italian  nationals  pursuant  to  this  Memorandum  of 
Understanding. 

(b)  The  Government  of  Italy  recognizes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  its  agencies  or 
United  States  nationals,  have  no  responsibility  for  the 
processing,  settlement  or  satisfaction  of  any  claims  of 
Italian  nationals  falling  under  the  terms  of  this  para- 
graph and  agrees,  consistent  with  Paragraph  3  of  Article 
79  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  to  compensate  Italian  nationals 
for  any  duly  established  claims  falling  under  the  terms 
of  this  Article. 

(c)  Except  as  set  forth  in  this  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing or  in  Annex  I  hereto,  industrial  property  re- 
leased or  returned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  the  present 
Article  shall  be  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  may 
otherwise  be  generally  applicable  to  industrial  property 
in  the  United  States  of  America  held  by  foreign  countries 
or  nationals  of  such  countries. 
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Article  II 

4.  The  Government  of  Italy  agrees  to  pay  and  deposit 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  or  before  December  31,  1947  the  sum  of  $5,000,000 
(five  million  dollars)  in  currency  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  this  sum  to  be  utilized,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
deem  appropriate,  in  application  to  the  claims  of  United 
States  nationals  arising  out  of  the  war  with  Italy  and 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Article  III 

Definitions 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing, the  term  "Italian  nationals"  means  individuals 
who  are  nationals  of  Italy  or  corporations  or  associa- 
tions organized  under  the  laws  of  Italy,  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing. 

Article  IV 

Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  dated  at  Paris  February  10,  1947,   to  which 


Statement  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ' 

[Released  to  the  press  August  14] 
Mr.  Lombardo,  I  am  very  pleased  to  sign  these 
documents  on  behalf  of  my  Government.  These 
understandings  have  been  worked  out  in  the  com- 
mon desire  to  assist  Italy  and  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  the  rights  of  nationals  of  both  countries. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  waivers  of  claims  by  my 
Government,  the  release  of  Italian  blocked  and 
vested  property,  and  the  transfer  of  ships  to 
Italy  will  alleviate  to  some  extent  Italy's  diffi- 
cult financial  position. 

These  understandings,  furthermore,  reflect  the 
recognition  given  to  the  fact  that  the  Italians 
themselves  overthrew  the  Fascist  Government  and 
beginning  September  1943  your  people  joined 
with  the  Allies  as  a  cobelligerent  against  the 
Nazis.  The  questions  which  have  been  settled  in 
these  negotiations  constitute  an  additional  sub- 
stantial step  in  the  establishment  of  good  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations  between  our  two 
Governments. 

The  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding which  has  dominated  these  discus- 
sions adequately  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  Governments  are  good. 
I  wish  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
you  and  to  your  colleagues  for  the  constructive 
and  friendly  attitude  which  has  at  all  times 
marked  your  participation  in  these  discussions. 


1  Robert  A.  Lovett. 
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lis  Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  the  Annex  hereto 
lay  refer,  shall  be  considered  as  constituting  an  integral 
art  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  the  An- 
ex  hereto,  as  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
tates  of  America  and  Italy. 

Article  V 

Effective  Date 

7.  This  Memorandum  of  Understanding  shall  enter  into 
)rce  upon  the  day  it  is  signed. 

Done  at  Washington  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
talian  languages,  both  of  which  shall  have  equal  validity, 
lis  14th  day  of  August,  1947. 

or  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

EOBEET  A.  LOVETT 

or  the  Government  of  Italy : 

LOMBABDO 

ANNEX  I 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in- 
inds  to  effect  returns,  pursuant  to  Article  I,  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  by  ap- 
ropriate  legislation  permitting  returns  of  vested  prop- 
rty  to  the  Government  of  Italy  and  subjects  or  citizens 
£  Italy  and  corporations  or  associations  organized  under 
he  laws  of  Italy  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  generally 
pplicable  to  return  of  such  property  to  others  eligible 
jr  return  pursuant  to  Section  32  of  the  Trading  with 
!ie  Enemy  Act,  as  amended. 

It  is  understood  that  while  the  Government  of  the 
Fnited  States  of  America  will  seek  to  eliminate  Italian 
ationality  as  a  disqualification  from  eligibility  for  re- 
am pursuant  to  Section  32(a)  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Inemy  Act,  as  amended, 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
bes  not  intend  to  assume  any  obligation  to  make  returns 
o  any  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  Italian  Fascist  Party,  any  organization 
closely  affiliated  therewith  (other  than  the  Government 
of  Italy)  or  any  person  who  was  a  member  of  such 
party  or  organization  at  any  time  after  September  8, 
1943;  or 

(2)  Any  person,  firm  or  organization  convicted  of 
violation  of  any  of  the  statutes  set  forth  in  Section  34 
(a)  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended ;  or 

(3)  Any  person,  firm  or  organization  convicted  of 
war  crimes  or  of  having  collaborated  with  an  enemy 
country  after  September  8,  1943 ;  or 

(4)  Any  person,  firm  or  organization  indicted  or 
officially  charged  with  war  crimes  or  with  having 
collaborated  with  an  enemy  country  after  September  8, 
1943,  until  such  person,  firm  or  organization  has  been 
officially  acquitted  or  cleared  of  such  indictment  or 
charge;  or 

(5)  A  corporation  or  association  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  country  other  than  Italy  or  Trieste ;  or 
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(6)  Any  individual  who  was  at  any  time  after  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  nation  other  than 
Italy  with  which  the  United  States  of  America  has 
at  any  time  since  December  7,  1941,  been  at  war ;  or 

(7)  Any  individual  voluntarily  resident  at  any  time 
since  December  7,  1941,  within  the  territory  of  any 
nation  other  than  Italy  with  which  the  United  States 
of  America  has  at  any  time  since  December  7,  1941, 
been  at  war ; 

(b)  Ultimate  disposition  of  property  falling  under  the 
terms  of  section  (a),  paragraphs  (l)-(7)  above  is  re- 
served for  future  decision  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  after  consultation  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Italy  and  the  United  States  of  America ; 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not  intend  to  make  returns  in  any  case  in  which  it 
deems  that  return  would  be  contrary  to  its  interests  in 
respect  of  national  security  or  antitrust  or  fiscal  policy ; 
and 

(d)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not  intend  to  assume  any  obligation  to  make  returns 
of  any  property  which  was  used  pursuant  to  an  arrange- 
ment to  cloak  or  to  conceal  any  property  or  interest  within 


Statement  by  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Delegation  • 

[Released  to  the  press  August  14] 

Mr.  Secretary,  a  very  friendly  atmosphere,  a 
warm  keen  interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  my 
country,  a  generous  attitude  implemented  by  many 
gestures  of  liberality,  have  been  the  very  high- 
lights of  the  negotiations  that  my  Delegation  has 
been  carrying  on  in  this  country  in  the  last  three 
months. 

The  total  absence  of  selfish  motives  behind 
your  generous  and  friendly  attitude  is  the  feature 
that  shall — more  than  everything  else — impress 
and  move  the  Italian  people. 

Because  if  selfishness  should  be  termed  the 
interest  you  have  in  seeing  a  democratic  Italy 
striving  prosperously  in  a  better  world,  be  it 
blessed,  for  the  prosperity  of  Italy — and  of  other 
countries— is  highly  beneficial  to  the  greater 
prosperity  of  this  country,  which  in  turn  rever- 
berates upon  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  world. 

Let  me  express,  Mr.  Lovett,  in  this  for  us  mo- 
mentous occasion,  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  people, 
to  the  people  and  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  our  warmest  feelings  of  deep 
gratitude — God  bless  America. 


1  Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo. 
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the  United  States  of  America  of  any  person  ineligible  to 
receive  a  return  under  Section  32(a)  (2)  of  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended. 

It  is  further  understood  that  in  the  case  of  any  literary, 
artistic  or  industrial  property  to  be  returned,  the  property 
shall  remain  subject  to  all  licenses  and  agreements  for 


licenses  which  were  granted  or  entered  into  by  the  Unitei 
States  of  America  with  respect  to  it  and  which  were  ii 
effect  immediately  prior  to  return ;  and  any  rights  of  th< 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  revok 
any  such  license  or  agreement  for  license  shall  not  b 
included  within  the  return. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  RELATING  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS 


August  14,  19Jf1 
Sir:  With  reference  to  the  "Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Italy  regarding  settle- 
ment of  certain  wartime  claims  and  related  matters",  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  my  Government's  under- 
takings as  set  forth  below  with  respect  to  the  assistance  to 
be  given  to  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  respect  to  their  properties  in  Italy.  This  assistance 
is  directed  particularly  to  the  implementation  of  Article 
78  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  and  to  Article  III, 
paragraph  16,  of  the  above  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing. 

The  Government  of  Italy  shall,  as  soon  as  possible, 
designate  an  Italian  governmental  agency  having  au- 
thority to  receive  and  determine  claims  of  nationals  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  respect  to  their  prop- 
erties in  Italy,  and  to  effect  the  restoration  of  such  prop- 
erties, or  pay  compensation,  or  both,  as  provided  in 
Article  78  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  Article  III,  paragraph  16,  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

With  a  view  to  rendering  appropriate  assistance  to 
nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  having  claims 
falling  within  the  scope  of  this  agreement,  and  also  to 
any  representative  who  may  be  designated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  assist  such  na- 
tionals in  the  preparation  and  establishment  of  their 
claims,  the  Government  of  Italy  further  will,  upon  request 
and  without  charge,  furnish  copies  of  pertinent  evidence 
and  records  in  Italy,  and  will  also,  upon  request  and  with- 
out charge  make  available  to  the  designated  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  funds  in  lira  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  defray  the  local  expenses  in  Italy,  in- 
cluding subsistence,  of  such  representative  and  his  as- 
sistants, and  also  to  pay  compensation  to  Italian  per- 
sonnel designated  in  Italy  by  such  representative,  is  be- 
ing understood  that  such  expenses  will  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

Accept  [etc.]  Lombaedo 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 

and  Financial  Delegation 

The  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

August  14,  1947 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
note  of  this  date  in  the  following  terms : 

[Here  is  repeated  text  of  preceding  letter.] 
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I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  undertakings  anc 
procedures  set  forth  in  your  note  are  satisfactory  to  m; 
Government.  These  procedures  can  be  expected  to  limi 
the  expenses  to  be  incurred  under  section  5  of  Article  7! 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  which  is  a  desirable  result  foi 
both  Governments. 

Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
The  Honorable 

Ivan  Matteo  Lombaedo, 
Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 
and  Financial  Delegation. 

August  14,  1947 
Sir  :  Reference  is  made  to  the  "Memorandum  of  Under 
standing  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  0 
America  and  the  Government  of  Italy  regarding  certaii 
assets  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  certain  claim 
of  United  States  nationals"',  signed  this  date. 

In  connection  with  the  return  to  Italy  and  Italian  m 
tionals  of  property  vested  in  the  Office  of  Alien  Propert; 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United  States  a 
America,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  that  thi 
Government  of  Italy  has  designated  the  Italian  Ministry  0 
Treasury  as  its  agency  to  certify  claims  for  the  return  0 
such  property. 

Lombaedo 
Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 

and  Financial  Delegation 
The  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

August  14,  1941 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  youi 
note  of  this  date  in  the  following  terms : 

[Here  is  repeated  text  of  preceding  letter.] 

I  will  immediately  bring  your  note  to  the  attention  oi 
the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  Department  of  Justice,  whicl 
will  communicate  directly  with  the  Italian  Ministry  01 
Treasury  concerning  the  implementation  of  the  certifica 

tion  agreement. 

Robert  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
The  Honorable 

Ivan  Matteo  Lombaedo, 
Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 
and  Financial  Delegation. 
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August  14,  1947 
Sir:  With  respect  to  the  "Memorandum  of  Under- 
anding  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
meriea  and  the  Government  of  Italy  regarding  settle- 
ent  of  certain  wartime  claims  and  related  matters",  I 
n  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Italy,  to 
ake  known  to  you  the  intentions  of  the  Government  of 
aly  with  respect  to  United  States  military  cemeteries  in 
aly. 

The  Government  of  Italy  is  deeply  aware  of  the  fact 
iat  the  existence  of  these  cemeteries  is  the  result  of  the 
iliant  and  heroic  sacrifices  made  by  nationals  of  the 
aited  States  of  America  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice 
r  my  country,  as  well  as  for  their  country.  My  Govern- 
ent  is  also  deeply  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  years  to 
me  the  members  of  the  families  and  relatives  of  those 
aited  States  nationals  who  are  buried  in  United  States 
ilitary  cemeteries  in  Italy  will  wish  to  visit  their  graves, 
tie  Government  of  Italy,  therefore,  in  recognition  of  the 
rcumstances  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  these 
meteries  and  in  full  appreciation  of  their  symbolic  sig- 
ficance,  offers  to  undertake  to  maintain  in  good  order 
id  in  perpetuum  all  United  States  military  cemeteries 
Italy. 
Accept  [etc.]  Lombardo 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 

and  Financial  Delegation 

The  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

August  14,  1947 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
)te  of  this  date  in  the  following  terms : 

[Here  is  repeated  text  of  preceding  letter.] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  not 

lly  values  the  offer  of  the  Government  of  Italy  to  main- 

lin  in  good  order  and  in  perpetuum  all  United  States 

ilitary  cemeteries  in  Italy,  but  also  the  motives  which 

•ompted  that  offer. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  that 

accept,  on  behalf  of  my  Government,  the  offer  of  the 

overnment  of  Italy  to  undertake  to  maintain  in  good 

•der  and  in  perpetuum  all  United  States  military  ceme- 

ries  in  Italy. 

Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
The  Honorable 
Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo, 
Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 
and  Financial  Delegation. 

August  14, 1947 
Sir:  In  connection  with  the  "Memorandum  of  Under- 
anding  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
'  America  and  the  Government  of  Italy  regarding  Italian 


assets  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  certain  claims 
of  United  States  nationals",  signed  this  date,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of 
Italy  from  the  benefits  of  the  Boykin  Act,  Public  Law  690, 
1946,  79th  Congress. 

Section  XIV  of  this  Act  specifically  excludes  from  its 
benefits  the  citizens  of  any  country  with  which  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  at  war.  In  this  connection, 
1  wish  to  refer  to  the  terms  of  Annex  XV  of  the  Italian 
Treaty  of  Peace  relating  to  Industrial,  Literary  and  Ar- 
tistic Property.  My  Government  believes  that  it  would 
be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Annex  XV  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  amend  the 
Boykin  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  granting  of  reciprocal 
rights  by  the  United  States  of  America  to  Italy  and  Ital- 
ian nationals. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  in  a  position  to  advise  you  that  at 
the  present  time  Italy  grants  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  nationals  the  rights  and  privileges  re- 
ferred to  in  Annex  XV.  In  this  connection  reference  is 
made  to  Article  I  of  the  Italian  Law  of  September  5,  1946, 
No.  123,  which  grants  to  United  States  nationals  rights 
with  respect  to  their  patents  in  Italy  which  are  denied 
to  Italian  nationals  with  respect  to  their  patents  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  view  of  the  above  circumstances,  I  should  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  advise  me  of  the  policy  and  intentions 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.]  Lombardo 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 

and  Financial  Delegation 

The  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

August  14,  1947 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
note  of  this  date  in  the  following  terms : 

[Here  is  repeated  text  of  preceding  letter.] 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  Public  Law 
380,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto,  which  was  re- 
cently enacted  by  the  Congress,  amends  the  Boykin  Act 
by  removing  present  restrictions  against  the  enjoyment 
by  Italy  and  Italian  nationals  of  the  rights  granted  by 
the  Act,  on  a  finding  by  the  Commission  on  Patents  that 
Italy  grants  such  rights  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  nationals. 

It  is  noted  that  in  your  note  you  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment of   Italy   grants  substantially   such   rights   to   the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  nationals. 
Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
The  Honorable 
Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo, 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 
and  Financial  Delegation. 
Enclosure 
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(Public  Law  380 — 80th  Congress) 

(Chapter  511 — 1st  Session) 

(H.R.  4070) 

AN  ACT 

To  carry  into  effect  certain  parts  relating  to  patents  of 
the  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania,  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  June  5,  1947, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  International  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property  of  1883,  as  amended,  is  con- 
sidered as  reestablished  and  in  full  force  and  effect  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  from  the  date  of  this  Act  and  the  nationals 
of  the  latter  countries  may  hereafter  apply  for  and  ob- 
tain patents  in  the  United  States  for  their  inventions  and 
enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  thereof  as  provided  in 
article  2  of  said  convention :  Provided,  however,  That 
patents  shall  not  be  applied  for  or  obtained,  or  if  obtained, 
shall  not  be  valid,  for  inventions  heretofore  made  re- 
lating to  war  material  as  specified  in  article  6  of  annex 
XV  A  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  article  6  of  an- 
nex IV  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  article  6 
of  annex  IV  A  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary,  and 
article  6  of  annex  IV  A  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ru- 
mania. 

Sec.  2.  The  rights  of  priority  and  the  times  for  the 
taking  of  any  action  specified  in  sections  1  and  3  of  Public 
Law  690,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved  August  8, 
1946,  which  had  not  expired  on  December  8,  1941,  or 
which  commenced  after  such  date,  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  extended  until  February  29,  1948,  in  favor  of 
nationals  of  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania, 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  specified  in  sec- 
tions 1,  3,  4,  and  10  of  said  Public  Law  690:  Provided, 
however,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  act 
which  has  been  or  shall  be  done  by  virtue  of  special 
measures  taken  under  legislative,  executive,  administra- 
tive, or  military  authority  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II. 

Sec.  3.  Nationals  of  Germany  and  Japan  may  hereafter 
apply  for  and  obtain  patents  in  the  United  States  for 
their  inventions  in  accordance  with  the  patent  laws  and 
enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  thereof:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  patents  obtained  for  such  inventions  shall  be 
subject  to  any  conditions  and  limitations  with  respect  to 
duration,  revocation,  utilization,  assignment,  and  licensing 
which  may  be  imposed  by  Congress,  or  by  the  President 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any  peace  treaty 
hereafter  entered  into  with  Germany  or  Japan :  And  pro- 
vided further,  That,  except  for  patents  based  on  applica- 
tions filed  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  patents  may  not  be  applied 
for  or  obtained,  or  if  obtained,  shall  not  be  valid,  for  any 
invention  made,  or  upon  which  an  application  was  filed  by 
any  such  national,  before  January  1,  1946,  in  Germany  or 
Japan  or  in  the  territory  of  any  other  of  the  Axis  Powers 
or  in  any  territory  occupied  by  the  Axis  forces. 

Approved  August  6,  1947. 

380 


August  14,  1947 
Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  successfu 

conclusion   of  discussions  with   the  Government   of  tht 

United  States  of  America  concerning  commercial  polic; 

and  related  matters  of  mutual  interest  in  furthering    the 

economic    relations    between    the    Governments    of    th( 

United  States  of  America  and  Italy. 

I  am  authorized  to  inform  you  that  my  Government 

agrees  to  the  following  understandings  which  have  re 

suited  from  these  discussions : 

1.  The  two  Governments  affirm  their  continued  sup 
port  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  notes  exchangee 
between  them  December  6,  1945,  and  reiterate  their  de 
sire  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  dis 
criminatory  treatment  in  international  commerce  anc 
the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers. 

2.  The  two  Governments  having  already  entered  inte 
preliminary  discussions  concerning  a  comprehensive 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  whicl 
will  regulate  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  economic  rela 
tions  between  the  two  countries,  express  their  intentior 
to  enter  into  negotiations  looking  toward  the  conclusior 
of  such  a  treaty  this  year.  Meanwhile,  the  two  Gov 
ernments  will  continue  to  accord  to  articles  the  growth 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to  customs 
duties,  the  rules  and  formalities  of  customs,  and  the 
taxation,  sale,  distribution,  and  use  within  its  territorj 
of  such  articles. 

I  am  also  authorized,  on  behalf  of  my  Government,  t< 
advise  you  that  the  Government  of  Italy  has  been  follow 
ing  with  deep  interest  the  steps  being  taken  to  form  ar 
international  trade  organization  of  the  United  Nations  and 
is  in  full  agreement  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
proposed  charter  for  such  an  organization. 
Accept  [etc.]  Lombardo 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 

and  Financial  Delegation 
The  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

August  14,  1947 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
note  of  this  date  in  the  following  terms : 
[Here  is  repeated  text  of  preceding  letter.] 

On  behalf  of  my  Government,  I  wish  to  confirm  to  you 
the  agreements  set  forth  in  your  note.  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  Government's  appreciation  for  the  views  you 
have  stated,  on  behalf  of  your  Government,  with  respect  to 
the  International  Trade  Organization. 
Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
The  Honorable 

Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo, 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 
and  Financial  Delegation. 
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August  14,  1947 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  "Memorandum  of 
nderstanding  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
tates  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Italy  regarding 
:alian  assets  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  cer- 
dn  claims  of  United  States  nationals"  signed  this  date. 
In  consideration  of  the  undertakings  by  the  Govern- 
lent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  provided  therein, 
jaling  with  the  question  of  vessels  which  were  under 
alian  registry  and  flag  on  September  1,  1939,  I  am 
ithorized,  on  behalf  of  my  Government,  to  enter  into 
le  following  undertakings: 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  return  of  the  passen- 
;r  vessels  Conte  Grande  and  Conte  Biancamano  super- 
ides  the  operating  agreement  relating  to  these  vessels 
included  between  the  Government  of  Italy  and  the  United 
;ates  Maritime  Commission,  dated  May  2,  1947,  in  im- 
ementation  of  an  understanding  set  forth  in  an  aide 
emoire  of  January  8,  1947  from  the  Department  of  State 
the  Embassy  of  Italy  in  Washington,  relating  to  these 
!ssels  and  also  to  the  operation  of  the  Italian  passenger 
:ssels  Saturnia  and  Vulcania,  the  Government  of  Italy 
;rees  that,  for  the  period  up  to  and  including  December 
,  1949,  or  for  such  time  during  that  period  that  the  ves- 
1s  Saturnia  and  Vulcania  are  under  Italian  ownership 
id  control,  their  operation  will  be  continued  subject  to 
e  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
ates  of  America  as  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  aide 
emoire  of  January  8,  1947,  and  under  arrangements  sub- 
antially  similar  to  those  currently  applying  to  the  M.  V. 
iturnia,  subject  to  such  modifications  to  these  arrange- 
ents  as  may  be  agreed  to  in  the  light  of  existing  con- 
tions. 

Accept  [etc.]  Lombardo 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 

and  Financial  Delegation 
The  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

August  14,  1947 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
te  of  this  date,  in  the  following  terms : 

[Here  is  repeated  text  of  preceding  letter.] 

On  behalf  of  my  Government,  I  am  pleased  to  accept  the 
dertakings  of  the  Government  of  Italy,  as  set  forth  in 
;iir  note,  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  Italian 
ssenger  vessels  Saturnia  and  Vulcania.  At  such  time 
your  Government  may  wish  to  discuss  modifications  to 
}  existing  arrangements,  appropriate  officials  of  this 
i'vernment  will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  necessary 
(icussions. 
Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
jThe  Honorable 
1    Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo, 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 
and  Financial  Delegation. 

'gust  24,  1947 
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August  14,  1947 

Sib:  With  reference  to  Article  4  of  the  "Memorandum 
of  Understanding  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Italy  regard- 
ing settlement  of  certain  wartime  claims  and  related  mat- 
ters", signed  this  date,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  advise 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Italy  that  a  plan  has 
been  prepared  for  adjusting  the  unrepatriated  bonds  of 
the  Italian  dollar  issue,  service  on  which  has  been  sus- 
pended since  1940. 

The  proposed  plan,  which  has  been  approved  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  Foreign  Bond  Holders  Protective  Council,  Inc., 
will  embrace  all  publicly  held  dollar  bonds  comprising 
three  groups :  first,  bonds  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  second, 
bonds  of  the  Cities  of  Rome  and  Milan,  bonds  of  the  Italian 
Credit  Consortium  for  Public  Works,  and  bonds  of  the 
Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Venetian  Provinces;  and  third, 
bonds  of  the  Italian  Credit  Institute  for  Public  Utility  En- 
terprises and  of  eleven  public  utility  corporations. 

New  bonds  will  be  issued  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
principal  of  the  old  bonds  plus  all  arrears  thereof  at  the 
former  rates  to  January  1,  1947.  The  new  bonds  to  be 
issued  in  exchange  for  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  bonds  will  be 
issued  by  the  Republic,  while  those  issued  in  exchange  of 
the  old  bonds  in  the  second  and  third  groups  will  be  bonds 
of  the  Consortium  and  the  Institute  respectively,  in  each 
case  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
Republic. 

The  new  bonds  in  all  three  groups  are  expected  to  bear 
interest  at  1%  for  1947,  1948  and  1949;  2%  for  1950  and 
1951;  and  3%  beginning  1952.  The  first  installment  of 
interest  on  the  new  bonds  will  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  exchange.  Commencing  in  January  1952  the  three 
issues  of  bonds  will  be  entitled  to  a  cumulative  sinking 
fund  of  1%  per  annum  for  1952  to  1956  inclusive  and  2% 
per  annum  beginning  in  1957. 

It  is  expected  that  the  full  details  of  the  plan  will  be 
made  public  and  the  offer  to  the  old  bond  holders  will 
be  made  in  the  near  future,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
registration  under  the  Security  Act  of  1933  and  other 
arrangements  are  completed.  There  is  enclosed  herewith 
for  your  information  additional  details  concerning  the 
proposed  plan. 
Accept  [etc.]  Lombardo 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 

and  Financial  Delegation 
Enclosure  : 

Italian  Dollar  Bond  Tabulation. 

The  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Italian  Dollar  Bonds 

There  are  presently  outstanding  approximately  $108,- 
000,000  of  non-repatriated  Italian  dollar  bonds  on  which 
service  was  suspended  on  June  10,  1940,  and  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Government  of  Italy  to  make  an  adjustment 
with  respect  thereto. 

These  obligations  fall  into  three  categories:  first,  bonds 
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issued  by  the  Government  of  Italy ;  second,  bonds  issued 
by  the  Cities  of  Rome  and  Milan  and  by  the  Italian 
Credit  Consortium  for  Public  Works,  and  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  the  Venetian  Provinces;  and  third,  various  cor- 
porate obligations.  In  connection  with  formulating  an 
adjustment  of  Italian  dollar  bonds,  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  issue  three  types  of  obligations— one  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  Government  of  Italy,  to  be  issued  in 
exchange  for  bonds  falling  within  the  first  category  and 
the  other  two  being  obligations  of  semi-governmental 
agencies,  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
Government  of  Italy,  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for  bonds 
falling  within  the  second  and  third  categories. 

I.  Bonds  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy: 

The  issue  of  the  above  obligor  to  be  considered  in 
the  following: 

issue  Maturity       Interest  Dates 

Kingdom  of  Italy 7s,  1951  J  &  D  1 

II.  Bonds  of  the  Cities  of  Rome  and  Milan,  the  Italian 

Credit  Consortium  for  Public  Works  and  the  oMrt- 
gage  Bank  of  the  Venetian  Provinces: 
Issue  Maturity       Interest  Dates 

City  of  Milan 6  y2s,  1952  A  &  0  1 

City  of  Rome 6  y2s,  1952  A  &  O  1 

Consortium  for  Public  Works—        7s,  1947  M  &  S  1 

Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Venetian 
Provinces 7s,  1952  A  &  O  1 

III.  Corporate  Obligations: 

The  Corporate  obligations  outstanding  are  twelve  is- 
sues of  dollar  bonds,  8  of  which  represent,  directly  or 
indirectly,  obligations  of  utility  companies  and  4  of  in- 
dustrial companies.    These  obligations  are  the  following : 


Issue 


Italian    Public    Utility    Credit 
Institute. 

Adriatic  Electrict  [sic]  Co 

Piedmont  Hydro-Electric  Co._- 

Lombard  Electrict  [sic]  Co 

Isarco  Hydro-Electric  Co 

Meridionale  Electric  Co 

United  Electric  Service  Co 

Terni  Industrial  and  Electric  Co 
Isotta     Fraschini     Automobile 

Factory. 
Ercole   Marelli  Electric   Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Ernesto  Breda  Co 

Crespi  Cotton  Works  * 


Maturity 


Interest  Dates 


7s,  1952 


J&J1 


7s, 

1952 

A  &  0  1 

6Hs, 

1960 

A  &  0  1 

7s, 

1952 

J  &  D  1 

7s, 

1952 

M  &  N  1 

7s, 

1957 

A&  0  1 

7s, 

1956 

J  &  D  1 

6K2S, 

1953 

F  &  A  1 

7s, 

1952 

J&  D  1 

6&s, 

1953 

M  &  N  1 

7s, 

1954 

F  &  A  1 

7s, 

1952 

M  &  N  1 

•  The  lira  bonds  of  Crespi  Cotton  Works,  Ltd.  (now  Italian  Textile  Estab- 
lishment. Milan)  were  originally  sold  in  the  U.S.  with  provision  for  payment 
in  dollars  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  3.64  cents  to  the  lira. 

In  order  to  effect  an  adjustment  with  the  holders  of 
such  obligations,  the  following  plan  is  proposed : 

1.  (a)  The  Government  of  Italy  will  offer  a  like  prin- 
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cipal  amount  of  its  3%  30  year  External  Sinking  Func 
Bonds  in  exchange  for  the  outstanding  principal  amount 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

(b)  The  Italian  Credit  Consortium  for  Public  Works  j 
one  of  the  present  obligors  and  a  semi-governmenta  | 
agency,  will  offer  (pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  th< 
Government  of  Italy)  its  bonds  in  exchange  for  the  out  | 
standing  principal  amount  of  the  obligations  of  the  Cities 
of  Rome  and  Milan,  the  Italian  Credit  Consortium  foi 
Public  Works  and  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Venetiar 
Provinces.  The  entire  debt  service  on  such  bonds  wil 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Italy. 

(c)  The  Italian  Public  Utility  Credit  Institute,  on< 
of  the  present  obligors  and  a  semi-governmental  agency 
will  offer  (pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  the  Govern 
ment  of  Italy)  its  bonds  in  exchange  for  the  outstanding 
principal  amount  of  the  twelve  corporate  issues.  The  en 
tire  debt  service  on  such  bonds  will  be  guaranteed  by  th( 
Government  of  Italy. 

2.  Semi-annual  interest  payments  on  the  three  issues 
of  bonds  will  accrue  from  January  1,  1947.  Interest  wil 
be  paid  in  1947,  1948  and  1949  at  the  rate  of  1%  per  an' 
num ;  in  1950  and  1951  at  the  rate  of  2%  per  annum ;  anc 
in  1952  and  subsequent  years  at  the  rate  of  3%  per  annum 
Upon  exchange  of  old  bonds  for  new  bonds,  a  cash  pay 
ment  will  be  made  for  interest  accrued  from  January  f 
1947  to  July  1,  1947,  at  the  rate  of  1%  per  annum. 

3.  Interest  in  arrears  on  the  various  bond  issues  wil 
be  computed  at  the  rates  stated  in  the  bonds  from  the  dat< 
of  the  last  coupon  payment  to  January  1,  1947  and  addi 
tional  (a)  Government  of  Italy  Bonds,  or  (6)  Italiai 
Credit  Consortium  for  Public  Works  Bonds,  or  (c)  Italia: 
Public  Utility  Credit  Institute  Bonds,  as  the  case  may  be 
will  be-issued  in  settlement  thereof,  except  that  no  bond 
will  be  issued  in  principal  amounts  of  less  than  $10( 
Any  balance  which  may  be  due  on  account  of  accrued  in 
terest  over  and  above  a  multiple  of  $100  will  be  discharge< 
by  an  equal  face  amount  of  non-interest  bearing  scri] 
exchangeable  for  Government  of  Italy  bonds  or  Italiai 
Credit  Consortium  for  Public  Works  bonds  or  Italiai 
Public  Utility  Credit  Institute  bonds,  as  the  case  may  be 
in  aggregate  amounts  of  $100  or  any  multiple  thereof. 

4.  Commencing  January  1,  1952,  the  three  issues  0 
bonds  will  be  entitled  to  a  cumulative  sinking  fund,  cal 
culated  on  the  nominal  amount  of  bonds  to  be  outstanding 
initially,  at  the  following  rates : 

1952  to  1956  inclusive  1%  per  annum 

1957  and  subsequent  years  2%  per  annum 

such  sinking  fund  to  be  applied  semi-annually  to  the  pur 
chase  of  bonds  at  or  below  par  or  to  the  extent  not  St 
obtainable  in  redemption  at  par  of  bonds  to  be  selected  b: 
drawings. 

5.  The  Government  of  Italy  is  prepared  to  agree  to  se 
aside  monthly  in  a  segregated  account  with  the  Bank  0 
Italy  foreign  exchange  equivalent  to  %  of  the  semi-annua 
service  requirement  for  the  three  issues  of  bonds. 

The  respective  approximate  principal  amount  of  th< 
three  proposed  3%  thirty  year  bonds  to  be  outstandinj 
(including  bonds  issued  in  settlement  of  all  arrears  0 
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nterest  to  January  1,  1947)  are  shown  in  the  attached 
abulation,  which  also  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  relative 
aterest  and  amortization  payments. 

No  provision  is  being  made  at  this  time  for  the  out- 
tanding  bonds  of  the  General  Italian  Edison  Electric 
Jompany,  all  of  which  bonds  are  owned  by  the  Interna- 
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tional  Power  Securities  Corporation,  because  of  negotia- 
tions presently  being  conducted  by  General  Italian  Edison 
Electric  Company  with  the  [International  Power  Securi- 
ties Corporation  looking  toward  the  exchange  of  such 
bonds  for  stocks  of  the  General  Italian  Edison  Electric 
Company. 


Proposed  Italian  Issues  To  Be  Dated  as  of  January  1,  1947,  Due  1977 


Government 
issue 

Credit 
consortium 

Pub.  utility 

credit 

institute 

Total 

riginal  principal  amount  to  be  outstanding     .... 

$40,  257,  310 

$38,  055,  462 

$58,  065,  712 

$136,  378,  485 

Total  service 

Semiannual 

Annual 

947  to  1949 
Interest  1% 

$201,  286 
402,  573 
805,  145 

1,  006,  432 

2,  154,  308 

$190,  277 

380,  544 

761,  108 

951,  385 
2,  036,  481 

$290,  328 

580,  657 

1,  161,313 

1,  451,  642 
3,  107,  299 

$681,  891 

1,  363,  784 

2,  727,  566 

3,  409,  439 
7,  298,  088 

5.  35% 
74,  009,  684 

$1,  363,  782 
2,  727,  568 

5,  455,  132 

6,  818,  918 

950  to  1951 
Interest  2% 

352  to  1956 
Interest  3%;  sinking  fund  1% 

)57  to  1977 
Interest  3%;  sinking  fund  2%     .    . 

mount  bonds  retired  at  par  6th  to  10th  years    .    .    . 
j  of  original  issue 

mount  of  bonds  retired  at  par  11th  to  30th  years.    . 
j  of  original  issue 

21,  846,  788 

20,  651,  864 

31,511,032 

mount  of  bonds  retired  at  par  6th  to  30th  years   .    . 
j  of  original  issue 

24,  001,  096 

22,  688,  343 

34,  618,  331 

81,  307,  772 
59.  62% 

1 

w$$ 


Unrepatriated  Bonds  Outstanding 


Interest  dates 


ingdom  of  Italy-7s,  1951 

&D  1 

iy  of  Milan-6y2s,  1952 

40  1 

ty  of  Rome-6y2s,  1952 

&0  1 

edit  Consortium-7s,  1947 

4S1 

ortgage  Bank  of   Venetian   Provinces-7s, 

1952 

&0  1 

<l.  Pub.  U.  Cr.  Inst.-7s,  1952 

fc  J  1 

'riatic  Blec.  Co  -7s,  1952 

401 

>gvst24,1947 


Principal  amount  outstanding 


27,  558,  400 

13,  092,  800 

9,911,800 

2,  704,  000 


26,  375,  100 


% 

46.  08 

43.87 
43.  87 

47.  83 


666,  500         47.  25 


7,  878,  500         49.  00 
2,  091,  000         47.  25 


Interest  arrears  to 

Dec.  31,  1946 

Amount 


12,  698,  910.  72 
5,  743,811.  36 
4,  348,  306.  66 
1,  293,  323.  20 


Total 


Approximate  amount 
of  new  bonds 


18,  836,  611.  36 

14,  260,  106.  68 

3,  997,  323.  20 


314,  921.  25     961,  421.  25 


11,700,362.  47 


3,  860,  465.  00 
987,  997.  50 


11,  738,  965.  00 
3,  078,  997.  50 


40,  257,  310.  72 


38,  055,  462.  47 
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Unrepatriated  Bonds  Outstanding — Continued 


Interest  dates 


Piedmont  H-E  Co.-6fts,  1960 

A&01 

Lombard  Elec.  Co. -7s,  1952 

J  &  D  1 

Isarco  H-E  Co.-7s,  1952 

M&N1 

Mendionale  Elec.  Co. -7s,  1957 

A&Ol 

United  Elec.  Service  Co. -7s,  1956 

J  &  D  1 

Terni  Ind.  &  Elec.  Co.-6\is,  1953 

F&A1 

Isotta  Frasch.  Auto  Faclory-7s,  1942 

J  &  D  1 

Ercole  Marelli  Elec.  Co.-6]4s,  1953 

M&M1 

Ernesto  Breda  Co.-7s,  1954 

F&A1 

Ital.  Textile  Estab.  Milan-7s,  1952 
M&N1 


Principal  amount  outstanding 


5,  473,  000 
2,  879,  000 
2,  091,  500 
8,  765,  500 
2,  748,  000 
5,  032,  000 

253,  000 
1 ,  022,  000 

983,  000 
*  389,  480 


43.87 
46.08 

46.  67 

47.  25 
46.08 
44.96 
46.08 
43.33 

48.  42 
46.  67 


Interest  arrears  to 

Dec.  31,  1946 

Amount 


2,401,005.  10 

1,  326,  643.  20 

976,  103.  05 

4,  145,  698.  75 

1,  266,  278.  40 

2,  262,  387.  20 
116,582.  40 
442,  852.  60 
475,  968.  60 
181,  770.  32 


Total 


Approximate  amount 
of  new  bonds 


39,  605,  980 


27,  558,  400 
26,  375,  100 
39,  605,  980 


93,  539,  480 


♦  The  principal  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  is  Lira  10,700,000. 

August  14,  1941 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
note  of  this  date  in  the  following  terms : 

[Here  is  repeated  text  of  preceding  letter.] 

The  plan  proposed  by  you  with  respect  to  the  unrepa- 
triated bonds  of  the  Italian  dollar  issues,  service  on  which 
has  been  suspended  since  1940,  satisfactorily  complies 
with  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
Italy  in  paragraph  17  of  Article  IV  of  the  "Memorandum 
of  Understanding  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Italy  regarding 
settlement  of  certain  wartime  claims  and  related  matters". 

Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 

The  Honorable 

Ivan  Matteo  Lombakdo 
Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 
and  Financial  Delegation. 

August  lh,  1947 
Sir:  Reference  is  made  to  Article  III,  paragraph  16, 
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18,  439,  732.  12 


7,  874,  005.  10 
4,  205,  643.  20 

3,  087,  603.  05 
12,  907,  198.  75 

4,  014,  278.  40 
7,  294,  387.  20 

369,  582.  40 
1,  464,  832.  60 
1,  458,  968.  60 

571,250.32 


12,  698,  910.  72 
11,700,362.47 
18,  439,  732.  12 


42,  839,  005.  31 


58,  065,  712.  12 


40,  257,  310.  72 
38,  055,  462.  47J 
58,  065,  712.  12 


136,  378,  485.  31 


of  the  "Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  regarding  settlement  of  certain  wartime 
claims  and  related  matters",  signed  this  date. 

One  of  the  more  troublesome  problems  which  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  Article  78  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  has 
been  concerned  with  the  property  in  Italy  of  American 
oil  companies.  The  principal  difficulty  which  has  been 
encountered  in  returning  such  properties  to  the  rightful 
owners  has  been  the  question  of  the  employment  rights 
which  accrued  during  the  period  of  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  by  the  Government  of  Italy. 

I  am  authorized  by  my  Government  to  advise  you  of 
the  following  agreement  on  the  question  of  employment 
rights  which  has  been  reached  between  the  Government 
of  Italy  and  representatives  of  the  oil  companies: 

1.  The  Anglo-American  companies  (which  had  origi- 
nally requested  the  Government  of  Italy  to  consider  as 
broken  the  continuity  of  employment  for  the  employees 
on  their  pay  rolls  at  the  moment  of  liquidation  of  the 
companies)  have  now  in  principle  agreed  to  re-engage 
95%  of  the  personnel.  The  Azienda  Generale  Italiana 
Petroli  on  its  side  shall  in  full  agreement  with  the  Italian 
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treasury  pay  the  indemnities  for  the  period  running  from 
he  date  of  the  liquidation  to  the  date  of  re-employment, 
fhe  implementation  of  this  formula  can  be  expected  to 
ake  place  in  the  very  near  future. 

2.  An  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  partitioning 
f  the  market  between  the  foreign  companies  on  the  one 
ide  and  Azienda  Generale  Italiana  Petroli  on  the  other 
ide.  This  agreement  has  involved  considerable  sacri- 
ce  on  the  part  of  Azienda  Generale  Italiana  Petroli. 

3.  Insofar  as  the  war  damages  suffered  by  the  Ameri- 
an  companies  are  concerned  the  duty  of  the  Government 
f  Italy  derives  from  Article  78  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
nd  the  policy  applied  will  be  in  accordance  with  Article 
II,  paragraph  16,  of  the  above  referred  to  Memorandum 
f  Understanding. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  properties  and  all  assets 
rill  be  returned,  including,  of  course,  the  employee  com- 
ensation  funds  which  were  on  hand  at  the  date  of  liqui- 
ation  and  which  represent  the  funds  available  for  per- 
ons  still  employed  by  the  companies. 
This  agreement  was  made  known  to  the  representatives 
f  the  American  oil  companies  in  the  United  States  of 
.merica  concerned  with  this  problem,  as  well  as  to  offi- 
ials  of  your  Department,  all  of  whom  signified  their 
pproval. 

I  can,  therefore,  confirm  to  you  that  the  Government  of 
taly  accepts  all  the  above  engagements  and  will  imple- 
lent  them  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Accept  [etc.]  Lombakdo 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 

and  Financial  Delegation 
l  The  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

August  14, 1947 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
Ste  of  this  date  in  the  following  terms :      ■ 

[Here  is  repeated  text  of  preceding  letter.] 

My  Government  is  very  pleased  to  know  that  the  ques- 
on  of  the  return  of  the  properties  in  Italy  of  American 
1  companies  has  been  resolved  in  the  manner  set  forth 
your  note.  The  solution  is  consistent  with  the  terms 
|  Article  III,  paragraph  16,  of  the  "Memorandum  of 
nderstanding  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
ates  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Italy  regarding 
.ttlement  of  certain  wartime  claims  and  related  mat- 
,rs"  signed  this  date. 
Accept  f  etc.  ]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
The  Honorable 

Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo, 
Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 
and  Financial  Delegation. 

August  14,  1947 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  "Memorandum 
Understanding  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Italy  regarding 
Italian  assets  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  cer- 
tain claims  of  United  States  nationals",  signed  this  date. 
Questions  have  been  raised  by  you  concerning: 

(1)  the  scope  of  paragraph  (a)  (ii)  of  Annex  I  to  the 
memorandum  referred  to  above; 

(2)  the  meaning  of  the  final  (unnumbered)  paragraph 
of  Annex  I ;  and 

(3)  whether,  with  respect  to  the  revocable,  royalty- 
free,  non-exclusive  licenses  granted  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  object  if,  after  the  return  of  such  properties, 
the  owners  may  negotiate  with  the  licensees  with  a  view  to 
altering  the  terms  of  the  licenses  granted  to  them  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  David 
L.  Bazelon,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Director  of  Alien 
Property,  dated  August  12,  1947 : 

"My  advisors  have  informed  me  that  during  the  July  2, 
1947  conference  on  the  documents  implementing  and/or 
supplementing  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  members 
of  the  Italian  delegation  raised  several  questions  regard- 
ing the  meaning  and  scope  of  certain  sections  of  Annex 
I  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Italy  regarding  Italian  assets  in  the  United 
States  and  certain  claims  of  United  States  nationals. 
Since  the  questions  raised  relate  to  vested  property,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  State  have  asked  for 
my  comments  and  observations. 

"The  members  of  the  Italian  delegation  have  inquired 
as  to  the  scope  of  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  Annex  I  men- 
tioned above.  The  paragraph  under  reference  provides 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  assume  any 
obligation  to  make  returns  to  any  person,  firm,  or  or- 
ganization convicted  of  violation  of  any  of  the  statutes  set 
forth  in  Section  34  (a)  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended.  The  statutes  (Title  II  and  III  of  the 
Act  of  June  15,  1917,  40  Stat.  217,  220,  221,  as  amended) 
prohibiting  commission  of  injury  to  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  are 
not  among  the  statutes  enumerated  in  Section  34  (a) 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended.  Hence, 
acts  of  sabotage  committed  on  Italian  vessels  which  were 
subsequently  vested  by  the  United  States  Alien  Property 
Custodian  will  not  in  themselves  be  grounds  for  refusal 
to  return  the  interest  acquired  in  such  vessels  by  vesting 
action. 

"The  members  of  the  Italian  delegation  have  also  raised 
questions  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  final  (un- 
numbered) paragraph  of  Annex  I.  The  paragraph  under 
reference  provides  that  the  United  States  intends  to  re- 
turn, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  paragraph 
1  (a)  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  mentioned 
above,  literary,  artistic  or  industrial  property  vested  by 
the  United  States  Alien  Property  Custodian  from  the 
Italian  Government  or  from  Italian  nationals.    Literary, 
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artistic  or  industrial  property  so  returned  will  remain 
subject  to  all  licenses  and  agreements  for  licenses  granted 
or  entered  into  by  the  United  States  and  which  are  in  effect 
prior  to  the  return  of  such  properties. 

"It  is  the  intention  to  return  the  proceeds  from  licenses 
and  agreements  for  licenses  granted  or  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  literary  and  artistic 
property.  Such  proceeds  will  be  subject  to  return  pur- 
suant to  Article  I,  paragraph  1  (a),  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding.  With  respect  to  industrial  property 
where  the  United  States  has  granted  revocable,  royalty- 
free,  non-exclusive  licenses  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  not  to  issue  additional  similar  licenses  or  to  reissue 
any  such  licenses  which  have  been  cancelled  or  revoked. 

"With  respect  to  the  revocable,  royalty-free,  non-exclu- 
sive licenses  granted  by  the  United  States,  members  of  the 
Italian  delegation  have  inquired  whether  the  United 
States  Government  will  object  if,  after  the  return  of  such 
properties,  the  owners  negotiate  with  the  licensees  with 
a  view  to  altering  the  terms  of  the  licenses  granted  to  them 
by  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  interpose  any  objection  to  such  negotiations,  pro- 
vided that  such  negotiations  and  any  changes  in  the  terms 
of  the  licenses  are  in  conformity  with  all  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  anti-trust  laws.  Also,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  United  States  assumes  no 
obligations  with  respect  to  these  negotiations  and  the 
licensees  are  in  no  way  obligated  to  negotiate  any  changes 
in  the  terms  of  the  licenses  granted  to  them  by  the  United 
States." 

Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
The  Honorable 

Ivan  Matteo  Lombaedo, 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 
and  Financial  Delegation. 

August  14,  1947 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
note  of  this  date,  in  the  following  terms : 

[Here  is  repeated  text  of  preceding  letter.] 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  information  set  forth  in 
your  note. 

Lombaedo 
Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 

and  Financial  Delegation 
The  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

August  14,  1947 
Sir  :  In  recent  discussions  held  between  representatives 
of  my  Government  and  members  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  it  was  indicated  that  your  Department  is  now 
prepared  to  institute  a  procedure  for  the  release  of  Italian 
assets  now  blocked  under  Executive  Order  No.  8389  and 
the  United  States  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917 
as  amended. 

I  have  studied  General  License  No.  95  of  your  Depart- 
ment which  it  has  been  suggested  might  be  made  applica- 
ble to  Italy.     After  consultation  with  my  colleagues  I 
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confirm  in  this  connection  my  agreement  on  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  competent  Italian  authorities  will  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  procedure  of  certification 
provided  for  by  the  license.  No  property  will  be  certified 
until  the  Government  of  Italy  has  ascertained,  by  an  ap- 
propriate investigation,  that  the  property  is  not  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  license.  Moreover,  in  regard  to 
certain  accounts  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  speci- 
fically designated  by  your  Department,  the  Italian  Min- 
istry of  Treasury  will  consult  with  your  Department 
prior  to  making  the  certification  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
posed license. 

2.  In  determining  whether  cash  accounts  maintained  in 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  names  of  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  in  Italy  are  eligible  for  certifi- 
cation, it  will  be  considered  that  persons  maintaining  dol- 
lar accounts  with  such  institutions  have  an  interest  in 
corresponding  portions   of  the   accounts   in   the   United 
States  of  America.    In  addition,  persons  having  stock  or 
other  interest  in  any  holding  company,  investment  trust, ' 
foundation,  family  trust,  or  similar  organization  or  insti- 
tutibn  will  be  considered  as  having  a  direct  proportionate 
interest  in  the  assets  owned  by  the  organization  or  insti-' 
tution  regardless  of  the  formal  nature  of  their  interest, ' 
but  this  principle  shall  not  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
certification  of  any  assets  held  by  any  such  organization 
or  institution  which  itself  is  ineligible  for  certification. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  within  the  framework  of  the 
general  license  no  certifications  will  be  issued  which : 

(a)  would    facilitate   the   completion    of   transactions: 
which  would  further  the  interests  of  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  persons  acting  upon  be- 
half of  such  an  enemy ; 

(b)  would  change  the  status  quo  of  blocked  property 
in  the  United  States  of  America  in  which  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has  an  interest,  di- 
rect or  indirect. 

4.  As  to  the  property  of  any  partnership,  association, 
corporation  or  any  other  organization,  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  Italy,  which  by  reason  of  the 
interests  of  persons  not  resident  in  Italy,  is  also  a  national 
of  another  country  designated  in  the  freezing  order,  within 
the  meaning  of  General  License  No.  95,  no  certification 
will  be  made  until  full  assurances  have  first  been  obtained 
from  the  government  of  the  other  country  to  the  specific 
effect  that  no  national  of  Germany  or  Japan  is  involved 
in  the  ownership  or  control  of  such  interests.  For  reasons 
of  simplification,  however,  the  Italian  authorities  may, 
on  their  own  responsibility,  certify  property  of  any  organ- 
ization in  which  the  proportion  of  such  interests  is  less 
than  25%. 

With  respect  to  any  property  not  covered  by  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  in  which  any  other  country  specified  in 
General  License  No.  95  or  any  national  thereof  has  an 
interest,  my  Government  will  not  certify  until  full  assur- 
ances have  been  obtained  from  the  other  government  that 
such  interest  itself  is  entitled  to  certification  under  the 
license.     It  is  understood,  however,  that  it  will  not  be 
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cessary  to  obtain  such  assurances  where  the  value  of 
e  property  involved  is  less  than  $1,000. 
5.  If  property  in  which  there  is  an  interest  of  an 
emy  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  transferred 
der  the  American  license  inadvertently  or  by  mistake, 
ur  Department  will  be  consulted  and,  at  its  request, 
propriate  measures  will  be  taken  to  ensure  that  such 
operty  or  its  equivalent  will  be  restored  to  the  account 
which  it  was  held  before  being  transferred,  or  to  such 
ber  account  as  you  may  designate,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
it, however,  to  which  such  property  or  its  equivalent 
ly  be  found  in  the  assets  of  the  acquirer  or  of  the  orig- 
il  owner. 

8.  The  competent  Italian  authorities  and  the  United 
ates  Treasury  Department  will  make  joint  efforts  with 
view  to  investigating  and  controlling  all  German  and 
ler  assets  in  which  any  enemy  of  the  United  States  of 
oerica  may  have  an  interest,  both  in  the  United  States 
America  and  in  Italy,  in  order  to  deprive  war  criminals 
d  potential  leaders  of  the  underground  or  any  such 
emy  of  means  of  existing  and  of  jeopardizing  the  peace, 
particular,  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  the 
lited  States  Treasury  Department  will  take  all  steps 
cessary  to  prevent  the  financial  facilities  which  our  two 
entries  will  grant  each  other  from  being  utilized  by  any 
rson  subject  to  Italian  or  American  jurisdiction  in  such 
nanQer  as  might  allow  enemies  of  the  United  States  of 
aerica  or  their  agents  to  conceal  assets  in  the  United 
ites  of  America  or  Italy,  or  any  other  country.  To 
is  end  our  two  countries  will  exchange  all  information 
mired  to  carry  out  this  task  and  in  particular  the  Gov- 
iment  of  Italy,  which  has  already  undertaken  a  vigorous 
Jgram  to  eliminate  economic  and  financial  interests  in 
ily,  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  enemies  of  the 
tited  States  of  America,  will  keep  your  Government 
ily  informed  with  regard  to  property  held  in  the  United 
ites  of  America  under  an  Italian  name  in  which  it 
s  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  such  enemy  inter- 
:,  direct  or  indirect.  The  Italian  Ministry  of  Treasury 
11  likewise  furnish  your  Department  with  all  informa- 
n  concerning  Italian  institutions  which  hold  in  the 
lited  States  of  America  property  in  which  an  enemy 
the  United  States  of  America  might  have  an  interest. 
1.  It  is  understood  that  nationals  of  the  United  States 
America  holding  assets  in  Italy  shall  be  authorized  to 
minister  such  assets  and  their  income,  within  the  frame- 
»rk  of  the  controls  and  regulations  of  the  Government  of 
ily,  without  the  application  of  measures  to  them  which 
>uld  be  discriminatory  in  relation  to  nationals  of  any 
ler  country. 
rhe  sequestration  measures  imposed  during  the  course 
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of  the  war  on  property,  rights  and  interests  belonging 
to  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  been 
removed  in  all  important  particulars  and,  in  accordance 
with  Article  78  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  of  1947 
and  the  financial  agreement  recently  concluded  between 
our  Governments,  steps  will  be  instituted  immediately 
to  remove  any  such  measures  which  still  remain. 

Except  for  particular  cases  in  which  the  Italian  author- 
ities have  reason  to  believe  that  the  maintenance  of 
control  is  necessary  to  prevent  transfers  of  assets  in 
which  any  enemy  of  the  United  States  of  America  might 
have  an  interest  or  to  avoid  the  completion  of  transac- 
tions which  might  directly  or  indirectly  be  to  the  benefit 
of  such  an  enemy,  the  Italian  authorities,  with  regard  to 
assets  in  Italy  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, will  also  abolish  all  restrictions  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  property  in  which  an  enemy  inter- 
est might  have  existed. 

8.  Concerning  transfers  from  Italy  to  the  United 
States  of  America  it  is  the  intention  of  my  Government 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  liberalizing  exchange  control  re- 
strictions to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  Italian  foreign 
exchange  position  will  permit.  Insofar  as  the  Italian 
foreign  exchange  position  will  permit,  the  competent 
Italian  authorities  will  give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  requests  for  current  payments  from  Italy  to  the  United 
States  of  America  of  profits,  dividends,  interests,  royal- 
ties, payments  for  purposes  of  duly  authorized  commer- 
cial transactions  and  other  payments  relating  to  current 
business,  including  balances  accrued  from  the  same 
sources  during  the  war. 

The  competent  Italian  authorities  will,  insofar  as  the 
Italian  foreign  exchange  position  permits,  authorize  per- 
sons residing  in  Italy  who  without  having  violated  Italian 
law  owe  dollar  obligations  to  any  governmental  agency, 
individual  or  firm  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
settle  their  indebtedness  on  maturity  and  provide  the 
foreign  exchange  necessary  to  that  end. 

The  competent  Italian  authorities,  moreover,  will  exam- 
ine carefully  requests  by  American  citizens  wherever 
located  or  by  residents  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  transfers  of  capital  from  Italy  to  the  United  States 
of  America  where  such  transfers  involve  small  amounts 
and  are  of  substantial  importance  to  the  interested  parties. 

Accept  [etc.]  Lombardo 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Economic 

and  Financial  Delegation 

The  Honorable 
John  W.  Snyder, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Quadripartite  Agreement  on  German  External  Assets  in  Italy 


SIGNING  OF  AGREEMENT 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
14  that  on  that  day  the  Governments  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  entered  into 
an  understanding  with  the  Government  of  Italy 
on  a  program  for  the  liquidation  of  German  assets 
in  Italy. 

The  understanding  provides  for  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  four  Governments  to  insure  conformity 
with  the  Allied  objectives  of  precluding  the  re- 
turn of  German  external  assets  to  German  owner- 
ship or  control  and  of  favoring  freedom  of  trade. 
For  the  time  being  action  in  regard  to  German- 


owned  trade-marks  and  patents  will  be  held  ir 
abeyance. 

The  Government  of  Italy  will  credit  the  proceeds 
of  the  liquidation  of  German  assets  to  a  specia 
account,  which  will  be  held  for  such  dispositioi 
as  later  may  be  determined  by  the  Government; 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  77 
paragraph  5,  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy. 

Procedures  for  accomplishing  the  liquidatioi 
program  will  be  decided  upon  by  a  committee  com 
posed  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  foui 
Governments.    The  committee  will  meet  at  Rome 


MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  FRANCE,  THE  UNITE! 
KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERIC/ 
ON  THE  ONE  HAND,  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ITALY  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  REGARDINC 
GERMAN  ASSETS  IN  ITALY 


With  reference  to  Article  77,  paragraph  5,  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  the  Government  of  Italy  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  other  hand  have  entered 
into  the  following  understanding,  including  the  Annexes 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  Memorandum  of 
Understanding,  with  respect  to  German  assets  of  whatso- 
ever nature  in  Italy: 

1.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  ascertain  what  German  assets  in  Italy  are  not 
presently  under  administration. 

2.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  effect  the  prompt  sale  or  liquidation  of  all 
assets  in  Italy  belonging  directly  or  indirectly  to  (a) 
German  individuals  in  Germany  or  corporations  or  other 
organizations  organized  under  the  laws  of  Germany;  (b) 
the  German  state  and  German  municipalities  and  state, 
federal,  municipal,  or  other  governmental  authorities; 
(c)  German  Nazi  organizations;  and  (d)  German  in- 
dividuals already  repatriated  or  to  be  repatriated  to 
Germany.  Exceptions  to  these  categories  should  be  made 
in  the  case  of  (a)  assets  of  individuals  deprived  of  life 
or  substantially  deprived  of  liberty  pursuant  to  any  law, 
decree,  or  regulation  discriminating  against  political, 
racial,  or  religious  groups;  (b)  assets  belonging  to  reli- 
gious bodies  or  private  charitable  institutions  and  used 
exclusively  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes;  (c)  as- 
sets of  a  corporation  or  any  other  organization  organized 


1  Released  to  the  press  Aug.  14. 
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under  the  laws  of  Germany  to  the  extent  that  they  are  no 
beneficially  German-owned ;  (d)  assets  released  under  &' 
intercustodial  agreement  with  another  government;  an< 
(e)  assets  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Italy  as  ; 
result  of  resumption  of  trade  with  Germany.  The  tern 
"Germany"  shall  be  defined  as  the  Germany  within  thi 
boundaries  of  that  country  as  of  December  31,  1937 
Action  with  respect  to  German-owned  trademarks  ant 
patents  shall  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  separafc 
representations. 

3.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  dispose  of  Germai 
assets  only  to  non-German  nationals  and  with  maximun 
safeguards  to  insure  against  their  eventual  return  t< 
German  ownership  or  control. 

4.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  credit  the  proceeds  o 
liquidation  of  the  assets  to  a  special  account  to  be  hell 
for  such  disposition  as  may  subsequently  be  determinei 
in  accordance  with  Article  77,  paragraph  5,  of  the  Treat; 
of  Peace  with  Italy. 

5.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  execute  the  foregoin; 
in  collaboration  with  the  Governments  of  France,  th< 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  To  insure  such  collabo 
ration,  there  will  be  established  a  Committee  composed  o 
one  representative  of  each  of  the  four  Governments,  whicl 
will  meet  at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  Italy 
Chairmanship  of  this  Committee  will  be  rotated  anion; 
the  members  in  an  order  determined  by  the  Committee 
This  Committee  will  operate  by  majority  vote,  establisl 
its  own  rules  of  procedure,  and  take  all  action  necessar; 
to  carry  out  the  following  functions : 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 
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Statement  by  the  Acting  Secretary  off  State 

[Released  to  the  press  August  14] 

The  elimination  of  German  external  as- 
sets, as  provided  for  in  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  we  have  just  signed,  was 
laid  down  in  the  Potsdam  protocol  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Allied  postwar 
policy.  This  understanding  represents  an 
important  step  forward  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  policy.  I  am  certain,  Mr. 
Lombardo,  that  my  British  and  French  col- 
leagues share  with  me  the  gratification  I 
feel  at  the  fact  that,  without  any  differ- 
ences, we  are  able  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing which  provides  for  such  mutual 
cooperation  and  looks  to  a  common  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 


A.  To  instruct  the  Agency  of  the  Government  of  Italy 
harged  with  administering  the  program  for  control  and 
quidation  of  German  assets  in  Italy  as  to  policies  and 
rocedures  to  be  followed  in  such  program ;  such  instruc- 
on  to  include,  but  not  by  way  of  limitation : 

(1)  Direction  in  the  techniques  and  procedures  for 
obtaining  a  census  of  all  German  assets  in  Italy ; 

(2)  Direction  that  investigations  be  made  in  par- 
ticular cases  by  the  Agency  with  a  view  to  uncovering 
hidden  or  cloaked  German  assets  in  Italy.  In  conjunc- 
tion therewith  the  Committee  shall  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  agency  all  available  information  and  documentary 
evidence  likely  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  its 
task; 

B.  To  review  in  advance  of  consummation  all  sales  of 
erman  assets  to  insure  that  the  proposed  sales  are  in 
:cord  with  the  national  interests  of  the  four  Govern- 
ents,  taking  into  account  the  objectives  of  precluding 

lie  return  of  German  external  assets  to  German  owner- 
lip  or  control  and  of  favoring  freedom  of  trade. 

6.  The  Committee  may  determine  that  the  expenses,  or 
iy  part  of  them,  incurred  by  it,  except  the  expenses  of 
ie  respective  representatives  on  the  Committee,  shall  be 
Charge  on  the  proceeds  of  such  assets. 
j  7.  The  Agency  will  keep  the  Committee  fully  informed 
i  the  Agency's  activities.  It  will  furnish  to  the  Com- 
ittee  all  information  requested  concerning  the  census 
I  id  status  of  German  assets,  and  in  particular  it  will  seek 
i  e  instructions  of  the  Committee  before  making  any  de- 
mons materially  affecting  the  status  of  German  assets 
ider  its  administration. 
8.  The  Agency  will  formulate  the  terms  and  conditions 
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of  sale  or  other  disposition  of  German  property,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Committee. 

9.  This  Memorandum  of  Understanding  shall  enter  into 
force  upon  the  day  it  is  signed. 

Done  at  Washington  in  quadruplicate  in  the  English, 
French  and  Italian  languages,  each  of  which  shall  have 
equal  validity,  this  14th  day  of  August,  1947. 

For  the  Government  of  France : 

Francis  Lacoste 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland : 

J.  H.  Magowan 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Robert  A.  Lovett 
For  the  Government  of  Italy : 

Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo 

Annex  1 

For  the  purposes  of  this  understanding  the  term  "asset" 
as  used  herein  refers,  but  not  by  way  of  limitation,  to  any 
real  property  or  interest  therein,  enterprise  (commercial, 
industrial,  financial,  or  scientific),  security  or  interest 
therein,  corporate  and  contractual  licenses  and  arrange- 
ments, insurance  policies  and  reinsurance  contracts,  bank 
accounts  and  deposits,  including  trusteeship  accounts, 
safe  deposit  boxes,  vaults,  checks,  drafts,  credits,  gold 
and  other  precious  metals,  options  and  any  other  types  of 
arrangements  and  undertakings,  written  or  unwritten. 

Annex  2 

Any  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation  or  execution 
of  this  understanding,  which  is  not  settled  by  direct 
diplomatic  negotiations,  shall  be  referred  to  a  body  com- 
posed of  one  representative  each  of  the  Governments  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 


Statement  by  the  Chief  of  the  Italian 
Economic  and  Financial  Delegation 

[Released  to  the  press  August  14] 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  certain  that  you  ap- 
preciate how  anxious  our  Government  is 
to  eliminate  German  interests  in  assets  in 
Italy.  I  can  assure  you  that  my  Govern- 
ment will  execute  this  program  fully  and 
adequately.  The  Government  of  Italy  is 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  the  Governments  of  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
in  another  important  phase  of  Allied  post- 
war policy. 
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era  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Any  such 
dispute  not  resolved  by  them  within  a  period  of  two  months 
shall,  unless  the  parties  to  the  dispute  mutually  agree  upon 
another  means  of  settlement,  be  referred  at  the  request 
of  either  party  to  the  dispute  to  a  Commission  composed 
of  one  representative  of  each  party  and  a  third  member 
selected  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  parties  from  na- 
tionals of  a  third  country.  Should  the  two  parties  fail 
to  agree  within  a  period  of  one  month  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  third  member,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  may  be  requested  by  either  party  to  make 
the  appointment.  The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  the  decision  of  the 
Commission,  and  shall  be  accepted  by  the  parties  as  defini- 
tive and  binding. 

Myron  C.  Taylor  Returns  to  Rome  as 
Presidential  Emissary 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  15] 

At  my  request  the  Honorable  Myron  C.  Taylor 
is  proceeding  to  Kome  as  my  personal  representa- 
tive for  further  exchanges  of  views  with  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  Pius  XII,  on  problems  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  peace  under  a  moral  world  order 
and  to  the  alleviation  of  the  human  suffering  still 
continuing  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  also  been  asked  to  hold  conversations  with 
other  leaders  on  similar  problems  while  he  is  in 
Europe. 

The  purpose  of  these  further  conversations,  as 
on  earlier  occasions,  is  to  gather  for  my  guidance 
and  assistance  various  views  and  impressions  con- 
cerning existing  conditions  affecting  peace  and  the 
relief  of  distress,  and  to  obtain  the  energetic  coop- 
eration of  all  men  and  women  of  good  will,  whether 
in  religion,  in  government,  or  in  other  activities  of 
life,  in  the  interest  of  progress  toward  solution  of 
these  problems. 

I  am  seeking  by  this  means  a  greater  clarifica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  vital  tasks  that  confront 
each  of  the  nations  that  have  pledged  themselves 
to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  and  to  promote 
economic  and  social  advancement.  I  wish  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  constructive  views  and  sug- 
gestions of  leaders  everywhere,  to  the  end  that  the 
thought  and  action  of  the  United  States  as  to  world 
affairs  may  contribute  to  that  moral  world  order  of 
peace  and  security  and  well-being  for  which  we 
and  the  other  United  Nations  struggled  to  victory 
in  World  War  II. 
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Time  Extended  for  Filing  Tax 
Returns  in  Bulgaria 

[Released  to  the  press  August  13] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Mission  at  Sofia  that  an  order  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulgarian  official  gazette  has  ex- 
tended the  deadline  for  filing  returns  under  the 
Bulgarian  capital-levy  tax  law  to  August  31, 1947. 
The  previous  deadline  for  filing  returns  was  July 
31,  1947,  for  persons  residing  abroad. 

Assets,  including  real  property,  bank  accoun 
securities,  etc.,  in  Bulgaria  owned  by  foreign  n 
tionals  are  subject  to  the  tax.1  The  Department 
has  also  been  informed  that  the  Bulgarian  Politi- 
cal Representative,  2841  McGill  Terrace,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  authorized  to  accept  returns. 

Resignation  of  Joseph  E.  Johnson 

[Released  to  the  press  August  15]  ' 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
15  the  resignation  of  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  member ' 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  effective  August  15, 
1947. 

For  text  of  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  of  resignation; 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  Acting  Secretary,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  657  of  August 
15,  1947. 

Ernest  A.  Gross  Sworn  in  as  Legal  Adviser 

[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

Ernest  A.  Gross  was  sworn  in  on  August  15  as 
the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Gross,  who  is  41  years  of  age  and  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Department's  top  officials,  suc- 
ceeds Charles  Fahy,  whose  resignation  was  effec- 
tive the  same  day. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Gross,  who  was  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  in  the  Department  from  1931  to 
1933,  was  sent  to  the  Senate  last  July  7.  He  was 
confirmed  on  July  19. 

Since  April  1946,  Mr.  Gross  served  in  the  De- 
partment as  Deputy  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  H.  Hilldring,  who  was  in  charge  of  occupied 
areas. 
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harges  Made  Against  United  States  by  Marshal  Tito 


[Released  to  the  press  August  13] 

The  attention  of  the  Department  of  State  has 
;en  drawn  to  serious  charges  made  against  the 
nited  States  by  Marshal  Tito  in  an  interview 
ith  the  official  Yugoslav  news  agency  on  August 
In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  these  charges  and 
teir  widespread  circulation,  the  Department  feels 
necessary  to  answer  them  point  by  point.  Tito 
larged  that : 

1.  Past  experience  has  shown  that  Yugoslavia 
,nnot  expect  "unselfish,  sincere  help"  for  its  re- 
mstruction  from  America. 

Through  UNRRA  Yugoslavia  has  been  pro- 
vided with  supplies  in  excess  of  $400,000,000  for 
its  relief  and  rehabilitation.  The  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  UNRRA  constituted  72  percent  of 
UNRRA's  total  resources. 

2.  During  1943  Tito  requested  the  conclusion 
1  a  lend-lease  agreement.  The  United  States  re- 
cted  these  requests  and  delivery  of  material. 

A  lend-lease  agreement  was  concluded  with 
the  Yugoslav  Government  on  July  24,  1942, 
and  $32,000,000  worth  of  materials  was  deliv- 
ered under  this  agreement.  The  materials  de- 
livered were  available  to  Yugoslav  forces,  both 
in  and  outside  Yugoslavia,  who  were  aiding  in 
the  Allied  war  effort. 

3.  Yugoslavia  was  forced  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
nion  two  Douglas  planes  given  it  by  the  latter 
cause  of  the  protests  of  the  United  States. 

The  specific  instance  to  which  Marshal  Tito 
has  reference  is  not  clear,  but  in  all  lend-lease 
agreements  the  United  States  has  reserved  the 
right  to  pass  on  any  transfers  of  lend-lease  mate- 
rials to  a  third  country. 

4.  There  is  Yugoslav  gold  in  America  valued 
$45,000,000  which  has  not  been  restored  to 

ugoslavia.  In  connection  with  the  Yugoslav 
dm  to  this  gold,  Yugoslavia  has  been  asked  to 
y  "impossibly  huge  sums  for  some  kind  of 
maments  on  the  grounds  of  lend-lease,  which 
i,  in  fact,  never  received".    Tito's  government 
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received  only  eight  torpedo  cutters,  which  the 
United  States  gave  to  the  London  government  and 
for  which  it  is  "now  requesting  large  sums  or  ask- 
ing us  to  return  the  cutters". 

There  is  Yugoslav  gold  in  America  valued 
at  $47,000,000,  deposited  here  by  the  Royal 
Yugoslav  Government  in  1941.  The  disposi- 
tion of  this  gold,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of 
claims  concerning  American  property  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  other  outstanding  financial  ques- 
tions, is  the  subject  of  negotiations  now  in  prog- 
ress which  were  initiated  on  May  19,  1947,  at 
the  request  of  the  Yugoslav  Government.  In 
view  of  this  it  has  not  been  considered  appro- 
priate to  make  any  public  announcement  prior 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations.  However, 
we  must  deny,  in  view  of  Marshal  Tito's  state- 
ment, that  Yugoslavia  has  been  asked  to  pay 
"impossibly  huge  sums",  or  anything  at  all,  for 
armaments  on  grounds  of  lend-lease. 

The  torpedo  cutters  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Yugoslav  Government,  and  the  United 
States  has  requested  no  payment  for  them. 
Their  return  is  mandatory  under  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  No.  1  of  the  78th  Congress,  and  such 
return  has  been  requested  in  connection  with 
lend-lease  settlements  made  with  the  other  Al- 
lied countries. 

5.  The  United  States  did  not  permit  Yugo- 
slavia "to  get  grain  in  America  during  the  short- 
age". 

On  March  20,  1947,  the  Department  issued  a 
statement  that :  "As  regards  the  availability  of 
grain  from  United  States  sources  for  purchase 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government  or  by  UNRRA 
against  the  remainder  of  UNRRA's  Yugoslav 
program,  the  present  supply  situation  and  al- 
locations of  United  States  grain  to  most  ur- 
gently needy  countries  make  impossible  the  allo- 
cation to  Yugoslavia  of  any  grain  from  United 
States  sources  before  May  or  June.  March  and 
April  shipping  commitments  already  exceed  the 
amount  which  the  United  States  can  move  for 
export  in  those  two  months  and  the  diversion  of 
shipments  to  Yugoslavia  during  those  months 
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would  necessitate  reductions  in  amounts  already 
determined  to  be  of  greater  necessity  to  other 
countries.  Whether  a  small  allocation  from 
United  States  sources  could  be  made  in  May  or 
June  would  depend  on  a  confirmed  showing  by 
the  Yugoslav  Government  of  a  serious  Yugo- 
slav need  in  relation  to  other  critically  deficient 
countries  and  an  urgent  Yugoslav  manifesta- 
tion of  determination  to  distribute  domestic  sup- 
plies to  Yugoslav  deficit  areas  efficiently  and 
without  discrimination." x 

6.  The  United  States  does  not  permit  Yugo- 
slavia to  purchase  machinery. 

There  are  no  governmental  restrictions  on  the 
purchase  by  Yugoslavia  of  machinery  in  the 
United  States  which  do  not  apply  to  all  other 
foreign  countries.  Such  restrictions  as  exist 
apply  to  armaments  and  a  few  categories  of  ma- 
chinery which  are  still  in  short  supply. 

7.  The  United  States  does  not  issue  visas  and  is 
conducting  propaganda  "among  American  citizens 
against  coming  to  Yugoslavia". 

Marshal  Tito's  reference  to  the  issuance  of 
visas  was  presumably  meant  as  a  criticism  of  the 
Department's  policy  to  refuse,  except  in  spe- 
cial circumstances,  to  issue  passports  for  travel 
to  Yugoslavia  in  view  of  the  inability  of  our 
officials  to  extend  adequate  protection  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  that  country  because  of  various 
actions  of  the  Yugoslav  authorities.  The  rea- 
sons for  our  restrictive  policy  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  and  are 
presumably  known  to  Marshal  Tito. 

8.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  isolate  Yugo- 
slavia, and  an  economic  blockade  against  her  is 
being  carried  out. 

Correspondents  will  recall  that  Yugoslavia 
was  recently  invited  by  the  British  and  French 
Governments  to  join  with  other  European  na- 
tions in  an  assessment  of  their  reconstruction 
needs  and  requirements  for  American  assist- 
ance. Yugoslavia  in  July  declined  to  join  in  this 
undertaking. 

9.  Yugoslav-Greek  relations  did  not  deteriorate 
through  the  fault  of  the  Yugoslav  and  Greek 
peoples  but  through  the  fault  of  people  who  inter- 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1946,  p.  586. 
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fere  in  Greek  internal  affairs  and  the  fault  of  p 
ruling  circles  in  Greece,  and  the  attitude  of  the  or 
Balkan  Subcommission  did  not  improve  relations 
but  complicated  the  existing  problems  and  aug-  ^ 
mented  the  danger  to  peace. 

As  to  the  statements  relating  to  Greece  and  it 
the  Security  Council  Subcommission,  the  facts   t 
are  too  well  known  for  these  allegations  to  re- 
quire comment. 


Hungarian  Electoral  Abuses  Arouse 
American  Concern 

U.S.  Bequests  End  of  Unwarranted 
Disfranchisements 

[Released  to  the  press  August  17] 

The  United  States  Government,  a  member  of 
the  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Hungary,  is 
seriously  concerned  by  reports  from  Budapest  of 
widespread  abuses  of  the  already  restrictive  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Hungarian  electoral  law,  under 
which  national  elections  will  be  held  on  August 
31.  The  United  States  Government,  which  has 
taken  note  of  the  assurances  of  free  elections  voiced 
publicly  by  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  and 
other  Hungarian  officials,  is  prompted  in  this  mat- 
ter by  its  desire  that  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary,  already  ratified  by 
both  the  United  States  and  Hungary,  shall  not  be 
denied  the  Hungarian  people. 

Aside  from  the  unwarranted  interference  of  the 
minority  Communist  Party  with  the  right  of  other 
parties  to  prepare  freely  their  own  lists  of  candi- 
dates, abuses  of  the  Hungarian  electoral  law  cen- 
ter in  the  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  voters  by 
the  Communist-controlled  electoral  organs  on 
flimsy  and  illegal  pretexts.  According  to  the  non- 
Communist  Hungarian  press,  exclusion  from  the 
electorate  has  now  reached  70  percent  in  some  dis- 
tricts. Some  estimates  indicate  that  20  percent  of 
the  electorate,  or  roughly  one  million  Hungarian 
citizens,  have  already  been  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Hungarian  citi- 
zens thus  far  disfranchised  are  non-Communists. 
The  charges  on  which  potential  voters  have  lost 
their  suffrage  rights  border  on  the  grotesque :  cit- 
izens of  the  Jewish  faith  have  been  disqualified  on 
the  accusation  of  having  been  members  of  Nazi  or- 
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smizations ;  old  women,  of  being  prostitutes ;  f  ac- 
>ry  workers,  of  belonging  to  the  former  landed 
ability.  Thousands  of  persons  have  arbitrarily 
jen  classified  as  mentally  deranged.  Appeals 
gainst  disfranchisement  are  permitted  by  law, 
it  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  citizens  and 
le  right  of  review  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commun- 
t-controlled  political  police.  Moreover,  only 
ght  days  are  allowed  for  the  review  of  all  ap- 
jals — a  period  clearly  inadequate,  in  view  of  the 
rge  number  of  cases,  for  judicious  consideration 
:  the  evidence. 

The  Communist  arrangement  of  supervising  the 
3ts  of  candidates  prepared  by  other  political 
irties,  obtained  through  pressure,  is  obviously  in- 
nded  to  assure  the  Communist  Party  and  its  col- 
borators  control  of  the  new  legislature  regard- 
ss  of  the  outcome  of  the  balloting. 
In  as  much  as  the  Hungarian  Government,  un- 
jr  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  has  assumed 
te  obligation  of  securing  to  all  persons  under 
Hungarian  jurisdiction  the  enjoyment  of  human 
ghts  and  the  fundamental  freedoms,  including 
eedom  of  political  opinion,  the  United  States 
overnment  has  instructed  the  American  Minister 
Budapest  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Hun- 
irian  Prime  Minister  and  to  urge  him  to  take  all 
icessary  steps  on  behalf  of  his  Government  to 
rrect  the  prevailing  electoral  abuses.  It  is  un- 
srstood  that  the  British  Government  is  similarly 
structing  its  Minister  in  Budapest. 

Iters  of  Credence 

wtugal 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Portugal, 
r.  Pedro  Theotonio  Pereira,  presented  his  cre- 
ntials  to  the  President  on  August  12,  1947.  For 
rts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
nt's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
7  of  August  12. 

caraguan  Surgeon  Visits  U.  S. 

[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

Dr.  Fernando  Velez  Paiz,  distinguished  surgeon 
'Nicaragua  and  head  of  the  Cancer  Institute  in 
| it  country,  has  been  invited  to  visit  the  United 
jites  under  the  travel-grant  program  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  State.    Dr.  Velez  plans  to  arrive  in 
Washington  during  August. 

While  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Velez  plans  to 
visit  medical  centers  and  clinics  and  to  confer  with 
surgeons  of  this  country. 

Venezuelan  Engineer  Visits  U.  S. 

[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

Antonio  J.  Vicentelli,  invited  to  visit  the  United 
States  under  the  travel-grant  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  has  arrived  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Vicentelli,  who  is  in  charge  of  courses  in  road 
and  highway  construction  in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering of  Central  University,  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
has  come  to  the  United  States  to  study  various 
aspects  of  highway-construction  methods  in  this 
country.  His  observations  here  will  aid  him  in  a 
study  of  road  and  highway-construction  standards 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government. 

During  several  weeks  in  Washington,  Mr.  Vicen- 
telli will  confer  with  officials  in  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
In  the  course  of  his  three  months'  visit  to  the 
United  States,  he  will  consult  with  engineers  of 
public-roads  administrations  in  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  California. 


Reprint  of  United  Nations  Charter 
and  Chart 

The  Department  of  State  has  reprinted  in  a 
convenient,  vest-poeket  size  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  together  with  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  signed  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization at  San  Francisco  on  June  26,  1945 
(Department  of  State  publication  2353,  Confer- 
ence Series  74). 

The  Department  has  also  revised  and  reprinted 
the  chart,  "The  United  Nations  for  Peace  and 
World  Progress",  showing  the  organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  commissions,  and  the 
specialized  agencies  as  of  July  1947  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2885,  United  States- 
United  Nations  Information  Series  22). 

Copies  of  both  publications  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  The  Charter  pamphlet  is  15  cents ;  the 
chart  is  5  cents. 
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The  World  Food  Problem 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  « 


[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

Two  years  ago  the  last  shot  sounded  in  the 
most  destructive  war  in  history.  In  the  peace  and 
plenty  of  America  this  may  seem  a  long  time- 
time  enough  to  forget.  But  to  millions  of  people 
of  Europe  and  Asia  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
war  is  still  today  a  living  and  present  and  terrible 
thing.  They  live  in  a  region  of  depopulated  vil- 
lages, demolished  factories  and  homes,  unfertile 
fields,  destroyed  herds,  wrecked  railroads,  inflated 
economies,  and  demoralized  people.  And  of  all 
these  war-born  troubles  the  worst  is  the  evil  of  the 
empty  plate.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  will  go  to  bed  hungry  to- 
night, as  they  have  for  an  endless  procession  of 
nights— some  of  them  for  eight  long  years. 

Americans  want  a  prosperous  world.  We  want 
to  see  a  world  economy  restored  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  war  and  moving  forward  towards  the 
higher  levels  of  prosperity  which  science  today 
makes  possible.  We  know  that  the  sooner  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  can  get  back  on  their 
feet,  the  sooner  the  need  for  special  relief  from  the 
United  States  will  cease.  We  must  realize  that  the 
United  Nations  cannot  hope  to  retain  even  the 
present  level  of  prosperity  in  a  degenerate  world. 

Rehabilitation  demands  intensive  work  over  a 
long  period  on  the  part  of  every  able-bodied  per- 
son in  the  war-torn  countries.  It  is  physically 
impossible  for  this  work  to  be  performed  with  a 
deficiency  of  food.  Food  is  the  basis  of  all  recon- 
struction. It  is  psychologically  impossible  for  a 
hungry  person  to  work  with  the  drive,  the  vision, 
and  the  cooperative  spirit  that  will  be  necessary. 

Americans  want  a  free  world.  We  want  the 
people  of  every  nation  to  be  free  to  choose  the  form 
of  government  and  economic  organization  which 
they  desire.  We  know  that  hunger  and  insecurity 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

1  Made  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Company's  in- 
augural program  on  the  world  food  problem  entitled  "The 
Third  Horseman",  on  Aug.  15,  1947. 
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Some  of  us  do  not  yet  realize  that  democracy  is  the' 
most  demanding  of  all  forms  of  government  in 
terms  of  the  energy,  imagination,  and  public  spirit 
required  of  the  individual.  A  hungry  man  can- 
not for  long  meet  these  demands.  He  is  compelled 
to  devote  all  of  his  attention  to  securing  the  next 
meal  for  himself  and  his  family  by  fair  means  01 
foul.  He  will  not  resist,  and  indeed  will  ofter 
welcome,  any  system  which  he  is  told  will  relieve 
his  desperate  condition. 

Americans  want  a  peaceful  world.  We  know 
the  terrible  human  and  economic  cost  of  past  wars. 
We  know  that  any  future  war  may  mean  the  end 
of  all  we  value.  Here  again  hunger  is  a  primary 
menace.  Wars  are  bred  by  poverty  and  oppres-, 
sion.  Continued  peace  is  possible  only  in  a  rela- 
tively free  and  prosperous  world. 

All  I  have  said  in  terms  of  generalizations  aboui 
the  close  relationship  between  food  and  the  possi 
bility  of  building  the  kind  of  world  we  want  it 
confirmed  daily  by  detailed  information  I  receive 
from  all  over  the  world.  Cable  after  cable,  des- 
patch after  despatch  describe  the  little  ways  and 
the  big  ways  in  which  lack  of  sufficient  food  is 
bringing  misery  to  people,  is  slowing  down  recon- 
struction, is  strengthening  the  hands  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  democracy  of  free  governments. 

Every  humane,  economic,  and  world  political 
interest  of  the  United  States  indicates  that  we 
should  do  what  is  within  our  power  to  assist  in 
overcoming  this  evil  state  of  affairs.  Our  humani- 
tarian instincts  must  not  be  thwarted  by  the  fact 
that  the  hungry  ones  are  separated  from  us  by  a 
thousand  miles  of  water. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  monies  for  spe- 
cial foreign  relief  needs  of  certain  countries. 
Other  countries  are  in  a  position  with  their  own 
financial  resources  to  purchase  foodstuffs,  pro- 
vided they  are  available.  The  responsibility  ot 
each  one  of  us  is  to  do  our  part  in  helping  to  make 
available  from  our  bountiful  supply  the  food  re- 
quired to  meet  these  urgent  demands.    Farmers 
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must  increase  their  production.  The  distributors 
ind  manufacturers  must  exert  every  energy  to 
nove  the  foodstuffs  to  our  ports.  This  opportu- 
nity for  each  of  us  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
;he  world  must  not  be  lost. 
Let  us,  as  Americans,  be  truly  grateful  to  a 
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bountiful  Providence  which  has  blessed  us  with 
plenty  for  ourselves  and  given  us  the  means  of 
helping  others.  Let  us  never  forget  that  all  over 
the  world  today  millions  of  our  fellowmen  will  be 
praying  with  desperate  appeal — "Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread    .     .     ." 


Eleven-Power  Conference  on  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Suggested 


[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

Text  of  an  aide-memoire  presented  by  Charles  E. 
Sohlen,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State,  on 
August  13,  194-7,  to  Semen  K.  Tsarapkin,  Charge 
V Affaires  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington 

August  m,  194,7. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor  to  refer  to 
;he  Soviet  Government's  aide-memoire  of  July  22, 
L947,  transmitted  to  the  American  Embassy  at 
Moscow,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "the  Soviet  Gov- 
irnment  considers  it  necessary  that  the  question  of 
lonvening  of  a  conference  for  the  drawing  up  of 
1  peace  treaty  with  Japan  be  provisionally  exam- 
ned  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
he  Soviet  Union,  China,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Jnited  States". 

The  United  States  Government  considers  that 
such  discussions  as  occurred  at  Potsdam  regarding 
problems  of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  in  connection 
nth  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  do  not  require  enlarging  the  agreement 
>n  the  Council  set  forth  in  the  Potsdam  protocol 
;o  as  to  make  mandatory  reference  to  the  Council 
)f  matters  relating  to  the  peace  settlement  with 
rapan.  Although  the  CFM  was  constituted  on  a 
)asis  which  would  have  permitted  its  use  for  the 
reparation  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  pro- 
ided  the  members  of  the  Council  subsequently 
igreed,  this  Government  does  not  believe  it  appro- 
bate for  this  matter  to  be  referred  to  the  Council 
or  the  reasons  mentioned  below. 

In  reference  to  the  Cairo  Declaration,  the  de- 
isions  of  the  Yalta  Conference,  or  the  Potsdam 
leclaration  on  Japan,  they  contain  no  provisions 
rhich  give  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  any 
uthority  in  connection  with  a  Japanese  peace  set- 
lement. 

In  Moscow  in  December  1945,  four  of  the  Gov- 
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ernments  represented  on  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  agreed  to  the  setting  up  of  a  Far  Eastern 
Commission  composed  of  representatives  of  eleven 
powers  "to  formulate  the  policies,  principles,  and 
standards  in  conformity  with  which  the  fulfill- 
ment by  Japan  of  its  obligations  under  the  Terms 
of  Surrender  may  be  accomplished."  It  is  the 
view  of  the  United  States  Government  that  this 
action  constituted  a  recognition  of  the  primary  in- 
terests of  these  powers  in  post-surrender  policy 
matters  for  Japan  and  hence  in  the  peace  settle- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  special  interest  of  other 
Pacific  powers  in  the  Japanese  settlement  requires 
the  governments  which  compose  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  to  recognize  that  a  conference 
now  to  consider  that  settlement  even  provision- 
ally should  be  larger  in  composition  than  the 
Council. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  view  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  neither  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  as  established  at  Potsdam,  nor  a  council 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  four  pow- 
ers mentioned  by  the  Soviet  Government  is  the 
appropriate  body  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
Japanese  peace  treaty. 

The  approach  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  July  11  to  the  other  ten  Governments 
represented  on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  was 
based  on  this  view.  Since  this  approach  to  the 
Governments  concerned  was  merely  to  ascertain 
their  views  on  a  conference  for  a  Japanese  peace 
settlement,  such  action  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
unilateral.  Although,  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  the  United  States  Government  does  not 
consider  that  reference  of  this  matter  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers  is  appropriate,  it  is  trans- 
mitting the  views  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
the  Governments  represented  on  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  which  includes  those  represented  on 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
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The  United  States  Government  wishes  to  point 
out  that  in  the  replies  received  from  the  other 
nine  Governments  represented  on  the  Far  East- 
ern Commission  to  the  suggestions  of  the  United 
States  Government  of  July  11,  all  of  these  Gov- 
ernments indicated  their  agreement  to  an  eleven- 
power  conference  on  the  Japanese  peace  settle- 
ment, as  set  forth  in  the  attached  summary  of 
the  views  of  these  Governments.  The  conference 
would,  of  course,  be  free  to  decide  its  own  proce- 
dure. It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment will  also  indicate  its  willingness  to  at- 
tend a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  Japanese  peace  settlement  to  be  held  in  the 
near  future  and  to  be  composed  of  the  eleven 
states  members  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  August  12, 191ft. 

Good  Wishes  Extended  to  New  Dominions  off 
India  and  Pakistan 

[Released  to  the  press  August  14] 

The  President  telegraphed  the  following  mes- 
sages to  the  Governors  General  of  the  two  new 
British  Dominions,  India  and  Pakistan,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  coming  into  being  on  August  15, 
1947: 

To  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  Governor  General  of 
the  Dominion  of  India 

On  this  memorable  occasion,  I  extend  to  you, 
to  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Dominion  of  India  the  sincere  best 
wishes  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  welcome  India's 
new  and  enhanced  status  in  the  world  community 
of  sovereign  independent  nations,  assure  the  new 
Dominion  of  our  continued  friendship  and  good 
will,  and  reaffirm  our  confidence  that  India,  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  the  advancement 
of  all  peoples,  will  take  its  place  at  the  forefront 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  struggle  to  fash- 
ion a  world  society  founded  in  mutual  trust  and 
respect.  India  faces  many  grave  problems,  but  its 
resources  are  vast,  and  I  am  confident  that  its  peo- 
ple and  leadership  are  equal  to  the  tasks  ahead. 
In  the  years  to  come  the  people  of  this  great  new 
nation  will  find  the  United  States  a  constant 
friend.  I  earnestly  hope  that  our  friendship  will 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  continue  to  be  ex- 
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pressed  in  close  and  fruitful  cooperation  in  inter- 
national undertakings  and  in  cordiality  in  oui* 
relations  one  with  the  other. 

Harry  S.  Trtjman 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

To  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  Governor  General  of 
the  Dominion  of  Pakistan 

On  this  auspicious  day  which  marks  the  emer- 
gence among  the  family  of  nations  of  the  new 
Dominion  of  Pakistan,  I  extend  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  sincere  best  wishes  to  you,  and 
through  you,  to  Prime  Minister  Liaquat  Ali  Khan 
and  the  people  of  Pakistan.  To  you  who  have 
labored  so  steadfastly  for  this  day,  and  to  the 
other  leaders  and  the  people  of  Pakistan  fall  pro- 
found responsibilities.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
the  new  Dominion  embarks  on  its  course  with  the 
firm  friendship  and  good  will  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  American  Government  and  peo- 
ple anticipate  a  long  history  of  close  and  cordial 
relations  with  your  country.  We  rejoice  with  you 
in  the  prospect  for  rapid  progress  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Pakis- 
tan, and  look  forward  to  the  constructive  partici- 
pation of  the  new  Dominion  in  world  affairs  for 
the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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U.  S.  and  Pakistan  To  Exchange 
Ambassadors 

[Released  to  the  press  August  14] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Pakistan  have  agreed  to  exchange 
Ambassadors.  The  American  Consulate  at  Kar- 
achi is  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  Embassy  effec- 
tive August  15,  1947. 

The  Dominion  of  Pakistan  becomes  a  new 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  on  August  15, 
and  it  is  our  firm  desire  that  the  closest  and  most 
cordial  relations  will  be  maintained  between  the 
Governments  and  peoples  of  our  two  nations. 

Charles  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  at  present  American 
Consul  General  at  Karachi,  is  being  designated 
as  Counselor  of  Embassy  in  addition  to  his  as- 
signment as  Consul  General  and  will  be  Charg6 
dAffaires  ad  interim  of  the  Embassy  at  Karachi 
pending  the  appointment  and  arrival  in  Pakistan 
of  an  American  Ambassador. 
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idonesian  Authorities  Requested  To  Reply  to  U.S.  Mediation  Offer 


[Released  to  the  press  on  August  16] 

Robert  A.  Lovett,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  on 
ily  31  informed  Dr.  Eelco  van  Kleffens,  Nether- 
ads  Ambassador  in  Washington,  of  this  Govern- 
mt's  disposition  to  be  helpful  and  of  its  readi- 
ss  to  exercise  its  good  offices  in  the  hope  that 
might  help  compose  the  difficulties  concerning 
donesia.  Ambassador  Herschel  Johnson  in- 
rmed  the  Security  Council  of  this  offer  the  same 
y.  On  August  1  Dr.  van  Kleffens  informed  the 
>uncil  of  the  Netherlands  acceptance  of  our  good 
ices,  and  this  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
stherlands  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  C.  G.  Wil- 
n  van  Boetzelaer. 

Having  made  this  offer  to  the  sovereign  power 
d  having  obtained  its  acceptance,  we  endeavored 
locate  properly  authenticated  representatives 
the  Indonesian  authorities  and  we  instructed 
alter  A.  Foote,  the  American  Consul  General 
Batavia,  on  August  4  to  offer  our  good  offices 
the  Indonesian  authorities  wherever  he  might 
able  to  contact  them.  As  there  was  some  diffi- 
Ity  in  getting  in  touch  with  them  the  Consul 
meral  broadcast  this  Government's  offer  to  the 
donesian  authorities  on  August  6  and  7.  On 
igust  7  the  Indonesian  authorities  broadcast  a 
3ly  stating  that  they  accepted  the  offer  of  good 
ices  of  the  United  States  Government  but  at  the 
ne  time  requested  this  Government  to  use  its 
luence  with  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
d  the  Security  Council  in  favor  of  the  Indo- 
sian  proposal  that  an  International  Arbitration 
mmission  be  dispatched  without  delay  to  Indo- 
sia. 

A.s  it  appeared  that  the  Indonesians  misunder- 
iod  the  nature  of  our  offer,  on  August  8  the 
oerican  Consul  General  at  Batavia  was  in- 
ucted  to  proceed  to  Jogjakarta  by  plane  and  re- 
it  our  offer  to  the  Indonesian  authorities  in  its 
ginal  terms,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that 
5  object  of  our  good  offices  was  to  bring  the  two 
rties  together  with  the  least  possible  delay  to 
>rk  out  between  themselves  an  equitable  settle- 
>nt  of  the  present  difficulties.  Mr.  Foote  was 
Ether  directed  to  explain  that  we  did  not  con- 
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template  participation  by  other  states  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  good  offices. 

On  August  11  the  Indonesian  authorities  in- 
formed Mr.  Foote  that  they  accepted  the  United 
States  offer  of  good  offices  in  principle,  but  they 
introduced  a  condition  again  by  stating  that  they 
desired  arbitration  by  the  Security  Council. 

It  appears  that  the  Indonesian  authorities,  per- 
haps from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
our  tender  of  good  offices,  have  in  effect  rejected 
this  Government's  offer  since  they  did  not  wish  to 
use  our  good  offices  for  the  purpose  intended  by  us, 
that  is,  to  bring  both  parties  together  without  delay 
to  work  out  an  equitable  solution  between  them- 
selves. The  United  States  made  its  offer  in  con- 
formity with  the  well-known  international  under- 
standing of  the  term,  i.e.  that  a  tender  of  good 
offices  is  an  attempt  to  induce  negotiation  between 
disputants. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of 
any  misunderstanding  on  this  matter,  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  General  in  Batavia  was  instructed  on 
August  14  to  inform  Vice  Premier  A.  K.  Gani  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  of  the  foregoing  and  to 
request  that  Mr.  Gani  take  steps  to  obtain  an  im- 
mediate reply  from  his  Government  as  to  whether 
they  are  unwilling  to  use  our  good  offices  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  the  Dutch  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Foote  was  also  instructed  to  communicate 
the  following  to  Mr.  Gani  : 

"The  Netherlands  Government  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  arrange  through  direct  negotiation 
for  a  settlement  as  proposed  by  the  United  States. 
If,  therefore,  the  Indonesian  authorities  are  will- 
ing to  accept,  as  the  Netherlands  Government  has 
done,  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in  bring- 
ing about  direct  negotiation,  the  United  States  will 
be  glad  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Indonesian  authorities  insist  on 
specifying  a  particular  method  of  settlement,  as 
they  have  heretofore  done,  without  taking  into 
account  whether  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  other 
party,  our  offer  of  good  offices  necessarily  lapses. 
The  United  States  would  in  that  event  have  no 
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alternative  other  than  to  inform  the  Netherlands 
Government  and  the  Security  Council  that  the  In- 
donesian authorities  have  not  accepted  our  offer." 

Finally,  Mr.  Foote  was  instructed  to  assure  Mr. 
Gani  of  our  continuing  interest  in  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  dispute  and  of  our  desire  to  be  helpful. 

Time  Extension  for  Filing  War-Damage 
Claims  in  Singapore  and  Malaya 

[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

In  response  to  the  Department  of  State's  re- 
quest for  an  extension  of  the  time  limit  within 


which  claims  may  be  registered  for  war  damage*! 
to  American  property  in  Singapore  and  the  Ma-j 
layan  Union,  the  Malayan  War  Damage  Claimsi 
Commission  has  agreed  to  accept  registrations^ 
provided  claimants  notify  the  Commission  of 
brief  particulars  of  their  claims  before  Septem- 
ber 30,  1947,  and  submit  completed  claim  forms 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Claims  should  be  addressed,  for  registration,  to 
the  Secretary,  War  Damage  Claims  Commission, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malayan  Union.  Forms  may  also 
be  obtained  at  the  same  address.  Provision  has 
not  yet  been  made  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  claimants. 


U.S.  Requests  Report  From  Joint  Commission 

LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  SOVIET  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS' 


August  11, 194-7. 
Dear  Mr.  Molotov  : 

In  your  letter  of  April  19,  1947,2  you  suggested 
that  the  Joint  Soviet-American  Commission  on 
Korea  resume  its  work  on  May  20  in  Seoul  "on 
the  basis  of  an  exact  execution  of  the  Moscow 
Agreement  on  Korea"  and  that  the  Commission 
should  present  the  result  of  its  work  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Soviet  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernments in  July  and  August,  1947.  According 
to  all  reports  received  from  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  Joint  Commission,  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  the  two  delegations  to  agree  on  the 
issue  of  broad  consultation  with  Korean  political 
parties  and  social  organizations.  This  situation 
has  continued  without  material  change  for  more 
than  one  month  and  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

You  will  recall  that  in  my  letter  to  you  of  May 
2,3  I  referred  to  your  statement  that  the  work  of 


'Read  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett  at  his  press  confer- 
ence on  Aug.  23,  in  view  of  the  continued  failure  to 
reach  agreement  between  the  two  delegations  on  the  Joint 
Commission  for  Korea.  The  letter  was  delivered  by  Am- 
bassador W.  Bedell  Smith  at  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office 
on  Aug.  12. 

2  Bulletin  of  May  4,  1947,  p.  812. 

*  Bulletin  of  May  11,  1947,  p.  947. 

4  Bulletin  of  Jan.  26,  1947,  p.  170. 
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the  Commission  should  be  "on  the  basis  of  an  exact 
execution  of  the  Moscow  Agreement"  and  that  in 
order  to  avoid  future  misunderstanding  I  made 
clear  my  interpretation  of  that  phrase.  I  pointed 
out  that  it  had  been  the  consistent  and  well-known, 
position  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
"Korean  representatives  of  democratic  parties  and 
social  organizations  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
consultation  with  the  Commission  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  provisional  Korean  government  because 
of  opinions  they  might  hold  or  may  have  expressed 
in  the  past  concerning  the  future  government  of 
their  country,  provided  they  are  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission".  In  your  reply  of1 
May  7  you  did  not  take  exception  to  this  position. 
You  accepted  as  a  basis  for  reconvening  the  Com- 
mission the  suggestion  outlined  by  General  Hodge 
in  his  letter  to  General  Chistiakov  of  December 
24, 1946,  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  United 
States  position  described  above.4  In  furtherance 
of  this  policy  the  American  delegation  to  the  Joint 
Commission  has  maintained  that  there  should  be 
the  widest  possible  participation  of  Korean  demo- 
cratic parties  and  social  organizations  and  that 
in  such  participation  there  shall  be  no  restriction 
on  freedom  of  expression  and  opinion  by  all  Ko- 
reans. In  an  effort  to  expedite  matters  the  United 
States  delegation  has  several  times  offered  to  limit 
oral  consultation  to  parties  and  organizations  with 
Department  of  State  Bulletin 


nembership  in  excess  of  1,000,  or  any  other  reason- 
able figure  proposed  by  the  Soviet  delegation. 
Phis  proposal,  however,  has  not  been  accepted  by 
he  Soviet  delegation. 

•  The  United  States  Government  believes  that, 
a  justice  to  the  Korean  people  whose  hopes  of 
idependence  have  been  so  long  postponed,  there 
annot  be  further  delay.  It  is  the  desire  therefore 
f  this  Government  that  by  August  21,  1947,  the 
,oint  Commission  report  the  status  of  its  delibera- 
ons  so  that  each  government  may  immediately 
msider  what  further  steps  may  usefully  be  taken 
)  achieve  the  aims  of  the  Moscow  Agreement, 
amely  the  establishment  of  an  independent, 
nited  Korea  which  can  take  its  proper  place 
.nong  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  providing  copies  of  this  message  to  the 
overnments  of  China  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
'I  have  [etc.]. 


SCTT 


Isnial  of  Change  of  Policy  Toward  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

Reports  have  reached  the  Department  of  State 
Jom  Korea  alleging  that  the  American  Com- 
sander  there,  General  Hodge,  has  been  following 
i  policy  in  Korea  contrary  to  that  of  the  United 
Utes  Government  as  laid  down  in  Washington. 
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The  projected  visit  to  Korea  of  General  Wede- 
meyer  and  the  recent  letter  addressed  by  Secretary 
Marshall  to  Mr.  Molotov  are  cited  as  evidence  of 
a  coming  change  in  United  States  policy  as  it  has 
been  carried  out  in  Korea  by  General  Hodge. 
Such  allegations  have  absolutely  no  foundation  in 
fact. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
toward  Korea  has  been  and  still  is  to  assure  that 
Korea  shall  become  a  free,  united,  and  sovereign 
nation  with  a  democratic  government  representa- 
tive of  the  will  of  its  people.  In  addition  to  the 
funds  for  Korea  appropriated  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  the  Congress,  governmental  agencies  in 
Washington,  in  close  collaboration  with  General 
Hodge,  are  completing  studies  on  the  requirements 
of  the  Korean  people  for  future  aid.  These  studies 
will  be  supplemented  by  the  report  of  General 
Wedemeyer,  who  heads  a  fact-finding  mission  of 
Government  experts  to  Korea  and  China.  Any 
program  of  further  aid  developed  from  these 
studies  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  Com- 
manding General,  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Korea, 
as  existing  programs  and  policies  have  been. 

The  Department  of  State  therefore  wishes  to 
state  categorically  that  there  is  but  one  American 
policy  toward  Korea  and  that  General  Hodge  has 
faithfully  and  consistently  acted  in  conformance 
therewith  under  difficult  and  complex  circum- 
stances. 


iviet  Proposal  for  Questioning  of  Certain  Korean  Groups 

STATEMENT  BY  CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF  AMERICAN  DELEGATION 
ON  JOINT  COMMISSION  FOR  KOREA  > 


I :xt  of  a  unilateral  press  statement  by  General 
\  own,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  American  Dele- 
tion of  the  Joint  Commission,  on  August  7 

A  Soviet  proposal  that  representatives  of  15 
'uth  Korean  parties  under  Soviet  suspicion  be 
l  led  before  the  Joint  Commission  for  question- 
1 5  marked  the  fifty-first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
si n,  August  5. 

Colonel  General  T.  F.  Shtikov  gave  as  his  reason 
fl1  the  questioning  of  the  representatives  a  desire 
tjhave  them  clarify  points  in  a  letter  which  the 
r»resentatives  of  the  fifteen  organizations  sent  to 
I  Commission  when  they  learned  that  the  Soviet 
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Delegation  desired  to  exclude  certain  organizations 
from  oral  consultation  with  the  Joint  Commission 
on  the  grounds  that  the  parties  opposed  the  Moscow 
decision. 

Major  General  Albert  E.  Brown,  in  an  attempt 
to  understand  the  Soviet  view,  inquired  of  General 
Shtikov  what  questions  were  to  be  asked.  The 
chief  Soviet  commissioner  replied  only  that  he 
would  ask  questions  designed  to  clarify  the  let- 
ter. General  Shtikov  stated  he  also  desired  to 
verify  the  signature  in  the  letter. 


1  Maj.  Gen.  Albert  E.  Brown.     Printed  from  telegraphic 
text. 
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The  U.S.  Delegation  pointed  out  that  the  letter 
was  a  voluntary  effort  of  these  parties  and  social 
organizations  to  assist  the  Joint  Commission  to 
overcome  the  deadlock  announced  in  the  press  over 
the  Soviet  refusal  to  consult  with  parties  and 
social  organizations  affiliated  with  the  anti-trustee- 
ship committee.    The  U.S.  Delegation  has  upheld 
the  right  of  all  parties  and  social  organizations  to 
be  consulted  which  have  signed  the  declaration 
contained  in  communique  no.  5,  and  no  evidence 
against  any  of  these  parties  has  been  produced. 
The  American  Delegation  maintained  that  any 
questions  which  either  delegation  desired  to  ask 
any  representatives  could  and  should  be  asked 
when  the  representatives  appeared  for  oral  con- 
sultation  and  not  in   special   examination  pro- 
ceedings.   The  American  Delegation,  therefore, 
rejected  the  Soviet  proposal. 

The  letter,  which  has  been  introduced  during 
the  forty-ninth  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission, 
on  July  31,  is  as  follows: 

July  28 

To  Chief  Commissioners,  Soviet  and  American 
Delegations,  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Joint  Commission: 

Gentlemen  :  This  is  on  behalf  of  the  member 
organizations  of  the  United  Council,  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  hard  and  fine  work  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  have  been  rendering  in  the 
U.S.-Soviet  Joint  Commission  for  the  cause  of 
Korean  independence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  of- 
fer to  you  our  loyal  cooperation  in  every  possible 
way  to  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  great  and 
difficult  task  that  is,  we  feel,  both  yours  and  ours 
also. 

We  are  informed  that  one  of  the  issues  upon 
which  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Delegations  have 
not  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  is  the  mem- 
bership in  the  so-called  anti-trusteeship  commit- 
tee of  some  of  our  member  organizations.  The 
position  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  as  reported  in 
the  press  is  that  certain  parties  who  were  formerly 
active  in  the  anti-trusteeship  committee  should 
be  excluded  from  consultation  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mission. 


■ 


2  Signed  by  representatives  of  15  parties  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  Council. 
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It  is  true  that  the  anti-trusteeship  committe 
has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  oppose  in  the  fu 
ture  the  trusteeship  that  is  foreshadowed  but  not 
explained  in  the  Moscow  decision.    However,  the 
basic  right  of  free  expression  of  opinion  has  been 
guaranteed  to  the  Koreans,  as  you  will  readily 
agree,  in  the  official  letters  exchanged  between  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  and  j 
Mr.  Molotov,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar,  prior 
to  the  reconvention  of  the  Joint  Commission  at 
Seoul  on  May  21.   Furthermore,  we  can  assure  you 
that  the  anti-trusteeship  committee  has  never  ac- 
tively opposed  or  instigated  active  opposition  to 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission.    This  is  well 
proved  by  its  action  that,  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
the  committee  called  its  member  organizations  to- 
gether in  a  great  conference  for  discussion  on  the 
matter  of  the  participation  in  the  Joint  Commis-  * 
sion  and  upon  the  finding  that  the  organizations 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  it  was  decided  that ; 
the  matter  of  participation  in  the  Joint  Commis- 
ion  should  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  each  in- 
dividual  organization   affiliated   with   the   anti- 
trusteeship  committee  and  that  there  should  be  no 
active    opposition   between    those    organizations 
which  will  consult  with  the  Joint  Commission  and 
those  which  will  not. 

Furthermore  none  of  the  organizations  which 
applied  for  consultation  participated  in  any  way 
in  the  so-called  June  23  demonstration. 

Those  organizations  which  are  members  of  the 
anti-trusteeship  committee  and  have  applied  for 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Commission  are  defi- 
nitely of  the  opinion  that  they  should  fully  coop- 
erate with  the  Joint  Commission  in  the  formation 
of  a  provisional  government  which  is  its  task  in  the 
first  stage,  and,  after  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  in  the  discussion  of  the  meas- 
ures of  aid  and  assistance  that  is  its  task  in  the  sec- 
ond stage  by  expressing  their  honest  opinions,  and 
by  expressing  even  an  honest  expression  of  dif- 
ference to  any  measure  should  it  infringe  upon 
Korean  national  sovereignty  or  interfere  with 
Korean  internal  politics.    Apart  from  these  res- 
ervations of  right  the  organizations  have  never 
instigated,  nor  will  instigate,  any  active  opposition 
to  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee.    An  active 
opposition  to  it  is  indeed  contrary  to  their  own 
policy  of  consultation  with  the  Joint  Commission.2 
Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Voices  Across  the  Seas 


BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON ' 


There  is  an  immense  job  to  be  done  here  at  At- 
antic  City  during  the  next  few  weeks,  if  you  will 
lo  it.  More  than  60  countries  have  delegates  here 
o  undertake  this  job.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
hat  the  future  of  international  broadcasting — 
he  future  of  the  world's  most  potent  instrument 
;or  advancing  understanding  among  peoples — can 
ringe  upon  your  wisdom,  your  persistence  and 
rour  patience  during  these  coming  weeks. 

The  International  Radio  Conference  will 
hortly  make  an  allocation  of  spectrum  space  for 
•roadcasting.  It  is  now  your  job  here,  at  this  first 
)hase  of  the  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Con- 
erence,  to  develop  a  basic  engineering  plan  for 
his  spectrum  space  and  to  formulate  an  agenda 
or  the  second  phase  of  this  conference. 

In  less  than  two  decades — two  chaotic  decades — 
aternational  broadcasting  has  grown  from  a 
peck  on  the  horizon  to  a  hurricane  that  surges 
lirough  the  heavens. 

Seventeen  years  ago  there  were  only  three  short- 
/ave  transmitters  in  Europe  devoted  to  interna- 
ional  broadcasting.  In  the  United  States  the 
hort  waves  were  being  used  principally  by  ama- 
jurs,  and  for  experimental  purposes  by  the  equip- 
lent  manufacturers. 

By  1934  the  German  short-wave  station  at  Zee- 
m  was  receiving  some  10,000  letters  a  year  from 
steners  scattered  throughout  the  world — and  less 
ian  30  percent  of  them  in  the  German  language, 
jiy  1938  several  other  countries,  notably  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
apan  had  entered  the  international  broadcasting 
eld.  Not  until  1942  did  the  United  States  enter 
le  field  in  anything  but  a  minor  scale. 

The  war  gave  international  broadcasting  its 
jreatest  impetus.  Since  high-frequency  broad- 
isting  was  the  only  medium  of  information  or  of 
propaganda  not  subject  to  control  at  frontiers  or 
p  battlefronts,  all  of  the  warring  nations  tried  to 
[take  the  fullest  possible  use  of  it  to  influence  neu- 
|als,  to  sustain  morale  in  occupied  countries,  and 
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to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  enemy.  The  num- 
ber of  short-wave  transmitters  in  operation  at  the 
peak  of  the  war  was  perhaps  as  high  as  800. 

Many  military  leaders  have  testified  to  the 
power  of  broadcasting  as  a  weapon.  And  we  have 
only  to  remember  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  were  executed  for  listening  to  ver- 
boten  transmitters  to  sense  again  the  drama  of 
those  days,  and  the  life-and-death  value  put  upon 
sending  and  receiving  foreign  broadcasts. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  mushroom  growth  of  interna- 
tional broadcasting  during  the  war  that  is  the  most 
significant  part  of  our  story.  The  significant  de- 
cisions for  us  here  assembled  came  after  the  war, 
with  the  realization  that  broadcasting  can  be  an 
unprecedented  instrument  for  peace. 

There  has  been  no  substantial  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  international  high-frequency  broadcast- 
ing since  the  war's  end.  The  victorious  great  pow- 
ers made  some  cutbacks,  and  Germany  and  Japan 
went  off  the  air ;  but  these  were  offset  by  the  en- 
trance of  other  nations  into  the  field.  There  were 
on  August  1  of  this  year  739  high-frequency  trans- 
mitters in  operation  around  the  globe.  We  in  the 
United  States  State  Department  estimate  that 
there  are  today  28,700,000  receiving  sets  outside 
the  United  States  capable  of  receiving  short-wave 
signals. 

Thus  radio  even  now  can  reach  people  through- 
out the  world  who  have  no  ready  access  to  other 
kinds  of  communication  facilities,  and  can  reach 
them  directly  and  instantaneously.  Radio  is  not 
hampered  by  such  familiar  barriers  to  the  flow 
of  printed  or  pictorial  material  as  remoteness  from 
urban  centers,  restrictions  on  monetary  exchange, 
shortages  of  paper  or  film  stock,  tariffs  or  inter- 
national cartel  arrangements,  or  even  by  the  bar- 
rier of  illiteracy.  These  barriers  and  others,  in 
combination,  have  in  the  past  meant  that  a  sub- 


1  Delivered  at  the  International  High  Frequency  Broad- 
casting Conference  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Aug.  16, 1947, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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stantial  proportion  of  the  earth's  population  has 
been  insulated  from  information  about  the  rest 
of  the  world.  No  less  important  is  the  fact  that 
radio  is  not  subject  to  censorship  at  national 
boundaries.  Something  like  75  percent  of  the 
earth's  population— regrettably— lives  today  un- 
der some  degree  of  censorship,  particularly  with 
respect  to  news. 

Thus  radio  offers  the  surest  means  of  reaching 
the  individual  with  information  direct  from  its 
source  and  without  intervening  selection,  process- 
ing, slanting,  or  suppression.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  the  single  greatest  medium  by  which  the  news 
of  contemporary  developments  may  flow  reason- 
ably unhampered  across  the  earth,  and  by  which 
the  educational,  cultural,  scientific,  and  artistic 
achievements  of  each  people  may  be  diffused  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  Can  we  not 
win  agreement  in  our  60  countries  to  this  obvious 
fact? 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  can  open  this 
conference  in  complete  agreement:  short-wave 
broadcasting  is  today  a  confused  enterprise.  The 
confusion  has  been  characterized  as  the  "fantasy 
of  the  frequencies."  According  to  a  report  of  the 
BBC  covering  the  mouth  of  July  1946,  more  than 
one  third  of  the  high-frequency  transmitters  were 
operating  outside  the  Cairo  bands.  The  total 
number  of  channels  observed  on  the  air  between 
July  1  and  July  30,  1946,  in  the  high-frequency 
spectrum  was  602.  Of  the  602  channels,  only  400 
were  within  the  bands  allocated  for  international 
broadcasting  by  the  Cairo  convention  of  1938 ;  and 
the  other  202  were  outside  these  bands.  Other  re- 
ports indicate  that  in  the  lower  frequencies— 
the  tropical  broadcasting  bands — over  half  the 
transmitters  are  operating  outside  the  assigned 
bands.  No  wonder  the  listener  is  often  plagued 
with  interference. 

Confusion  also  arises  from  the  use  of  frequen- 
cies by  low-power  transmitters— by  transmitters 
which  are  inadequate  to  give  service  to  the  areas 
they  are  intended  to  serve. 

Such  chaotic  conditions  are  self -compounding ; 
nations  are  using  more  transmitters  and  ever- 
increasing  power  in  an  attempt  to  override  inter- 
ference. 

Such  measures,  of  course,  make  matters  pro- 
gressively worse. 

There  are  obviously  not  enough  frequencies  to 
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permit  any  nation  unlimited  and  unrestricted  op- 1 
eration  of  short-wave  broadcasting  transmitters.  'I 

If  there  has  been  piracy  on  the  air  waves  in  the  'I 
scramble  for  frequencies,  it  has  been  for  a  new  l| 
kind  of  treasure  that  has  suddenly  become  moreii 
valuable  than  gold,  or  even  coal  or  wheat. 

Your  presence  here — and  the  fact  that  many  of  • 
you  came  prepared  to  spend  five  or  six  months— « 
testifies  to  the  importance  your  countries  have  put 
on  international  broadcasting,  and  to  the  stake 
each  country  has  in  it.    Nowhere  has  interest  de-  j 
veloped  more  recently  and  swiftly  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Some  type  of  frequency-sharing  arrangement 
seems  to  be  inevitable.  The  United  States  has 
presented  a  plan  calling  for  frequency-sharing 
which  we  believe  will  at  least  serve  as  a  working 
basis  for  this  conference.  Frequency-sharing  is 
an  innovation  in  international  affairs.  At  first 
glance  frequency-sharing  may  seem  to  entail  a  loss 
of  sovereignty.  However,  that  is  not  the  view  of  1 
the  United  States.  Frequency-sharing  appears  to ; 
us  in  the  United  States  to  be  a  means  through 
which  high-frequency  broadcasting  can  continue 
to  grow  as  a  world  force. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  some  nations  now  to< 
reduce  their  operations  somewhat.  The  United 
States  is  willing  to  reduce  its  transmitters,  and  we 
are  willing  to  accept  fewer  frequencies  than  wei 
are  now  using.  If  other  nations  will  do  the  same, 
all  of  us  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair  and  equi- 
table share  in  the  available  frequencies. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  nations  are  eager  to 
engage  in  international  broadcasting,  let  us  re- 
member that  cultural  democracy  is  a  part  of  politi- 
cal democracy.  If  programs  are  honest  and  well 
done,  a  multiplicity  of  voices  is  better  than  a  few. 
The  United  States  does  not  believe  that  a  few 
states  should  dominate  the  air  waves. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  international  broad- 
casting has  been  and  can  be  used  for  spreading  lies 
and  distortions,  and  for  engaging  in  international 
slander.    This  we  deplore. 

Because  they  are  so  scarce,  broadcasting  chan- 
nels differ  from  all  other  media  of  mass  communi- 
cation. If  printing  presses  or  motion-picture  pro- 
jectors are  used  to  spread  misunderstanding  on  a 
world  scale,  the  number  of  presses  and  projectors 
can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  and  the  bad  effects 
of  one  can  be  offset  by  the  good  effects  of  others. 
Department  of  State  Bulletin 


■lit  when  that  rare  and  precious  world  asset,  an 
iternational  broadcast  frequency,  is  debased  and 
olluted,  all  of  us  are  infected  and  the  disease  is 
ard  to  combat.  Can  we  agree  here  on  this  propo- 
tion? 

We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  that  this  particular 
mference  will  be  given  so  much  as  a  footnote  in 
le  general  histories  of  the  future.  Yet  it  is  out 
f  the  arduous  and  undramatic  achievements  of 
mferences  such  as  this  that  the  indispensable 
•amework  for  understanding  is  likely  to  emerge. 

And  so  I  enjoin  this  conference,  as  it  proceeds 
ith  its  task,  to  remember,  when  the  issues  seem 
implicated  and  difficult,  or  when  they  seem  overly 
chnical  or  even  trifling,  that  the  work  you  are 
ring  is  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  men  can  make — 
i  help  lay  a  foundation  for  the  structure  of 
?ace — and  to  lay  it  for  that  noblest  of  structures, 
ie  peace  that  springs  from  understanding. 


\0  Conference— Continued  from  page  370 

Iward  I.  Kotok,  Assistant  Chief,  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

illiam  V.  Lambert,  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

erre  Landry,  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 

larles  E.  Lund,  Chief,  Foodstuffs  Division,  Office  of  In- 
ternational Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

.  Raymond  Ogg,  Director,  Washington  Office,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 

mes  G.  Patton,  President,  National  Farmers  Union 

chnical  Secretary 

Duncan  Wall,  Special  Assistant  to  Director,  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture 

ecutive  Secretary 

;nry  F.  Nichol,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

This  year's  Conference  is  expected  to  be  the  most 
portant  FAO  Conference  to  date  from  the 
-ndpoint  of  world  food  and  agricultural  policy, 
hereas  the  first  two  Conferences  held  at  Quebec 
d  Copenhagen  were  primarily  organizational 
.character,  the  forthcoming  Conference  will  deal 
rticularly  with  long-term  measures  that  FAO 
imber  governments  may  take  to  increase  food 
jplies  and  improve  rural  conditions  through- 

the  world. 
in  important  item  on  the  agenda  will  be  a  re- 
w  of  the  world  food  situation  and  a  discussion 
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of  national  programs  relating  to  food,  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  and  fisheries.  Another  important 
item  will  be  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
FAO  Preparatory  Commission,  which  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  council  of  the  FAO 
consisting  of  18  member  governments  to  keep 
abreast  of  world  food  problems  throughout  the 
year.  The  Conference  will  also  consider  applica- 
tions for  membership  from  Austria,  Finland,  and 
Siam  and  will  make  decisions  on  important  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  program  and  budget  of  the 
FAO  and  relations  between  the  FAO  and  other 
United  Nations  agencies. 

Paul  R.  Josselyn  Designated  Observer  to  Social 
Welfare  Conference  of  Southeast  Asia  Ter- 
ritories 

[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
Paul  P.  Josselyn,  American  Consul  General  in 
Singapore,  has  been  designated  as  official  observer 
to  attend  the  Social  Welfare  Conference  of  South- 
east Asia  Territories  which  is  now  scheduled  to 
open  in  Singapore  on  August  19,  1947.  The  Con- 
ference, under  the  auspices  of  the  Special  Com- 
missioner in  Southeast  Asia,  Lord  Killearn  (a 
special  representative  of  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice), is  the  first  Conference  of  its  kind  in  this 
area.  Its  purpose  is  to  discuss  social-welfare  tech- 
niques and  programs  in  the  various  territories  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  introduce  successful  social- 
welfare  methods  of  other  countries. 

The  agenda  is  expected  to  include:  (a)  a  brief 
statement  by  each  delegate  on  the  social  work 
being  done  in  his  territory  at  the  present  time; 
(b)  the  activities  of  a  department  of  social  wel- 
fare; (c)  the  care  of  the  destitute;  (d)  juvenile 
delinquency;  (e)  social  security;  (/)  community 
centers;  and  (g)  methods  by  which  the  social- 
welfare  worker  seeks  to  perform  his  functions  and 
carry  out  his  activities. 

Burma,  Ceylon,  French  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
the  Malayan  Union,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  Siam,  and  Singapore 
have  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence. Australia,  China,  India,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Nations  and  a  number  of  its  specialized 
agencies  have  been  invited  to  send  observers. 
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Harry  N  Howard,  author  of  the  article  on  the  United  Nations  Com- 
misslon  of  Investiga  ion  Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents,  is  in  the 
S^  In  of  Research  for  Near  East  and  Africa,  Office  exigence 
Research,  Department  of  State.  Dr.  Howard  served  as  adviser  on  the 
Ss  Delegation  to  the  Commission  throughout  the  period  of  its  work. 
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AMERICAN  SUPPORT  OF  FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 


by  Isaac  A.  Stone 


This  is  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  American 
support  of  free  elections  in  eastern  Europe  which  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin  of  August  17,  194-7.  The  first  article  cov- 
ered the  underlying  principles  of  the  American  policy  and 
its  application  to  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Poland.  The 
present  article  recounts  the  application  of  the  policy  to 
Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia,  like  Poland,  was  faced  as  the  war 
drew  to  a  close  with  the  problem  of  what  were  in 
effect  two  governments,  one  in  exile,  headed  by 
King  Peter,  and  the  other  in  Yugoslavia,  under 
Marshal  Tito,  which  from  late  1943  paid  scarcely 
more  than  formal  allegiance  to  King  Peter,  the 
'chief  of  the  Yugoslav  state.  On  November  1, 
1944,  an  agreement  was  concluded  between  Ivan 
Subasic,  Prime  Minister  of  the  government-in- 
arile,  and  Marshal  Josip  Broz-Tito,  head  of  the 
National  Liberation  Committee  in  Yugoslavia, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  pro- 
visional government  and  for  recognition  of  the 
egislative  authority  of  the  anti-Fascist  Assembly 
)f  National  Liberation,  which  body  was  to  serve  as 
t  temporary  parliament.  The  United  States  ex- 
pressed its  approval  of  the  new  government  on 
February  1,  1945,  stressing  the  latter's  temporary 
haracter  and  indicating  its  expectation  that  "after 
he  liberation  of  the  whole  territory  national  elec- 
,  ions  would  be  held  in  which  the  Yugoslav  people 
vould  have  an  opportunity  freely  to  express  their 
will."1  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  third  prin- 
,  iple  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  President  Roose- 
relt's  statement  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  Jan- 
uary 6,  1945,  on  the  transitory  character  of  the 
egimes  of  the  countries  to  be  liberated.2 
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Yugoslavia  was  subject  to  the  general  provisions 
of  the  Yalta  declaration  on  liberated  Europe, 
pledging  the  restoration  of  its  independence  and 
freedom  and  the  holding  of  free  and  unfettered 
elections.  The  special  Yalta  declaration  concern- 
ing Yugoslavia  expressed  the  Three  Powers'  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Subasic-Tito  agreement  and 
contained  two  additional  provisions,  one  relating 
to  the  inclusion  of  democratic  members  of  the  last 
Yugoslav  Parliament  and  the  other  stating  that 
all  legislation  passed  by  the  anti-Fascist  Assembly 
of  National  Liberation  (Avnoj)  should  be  subject 
to  ratification  by  a  constituent  assembly  which  was 
to  be  elected  in  free  and  unfettered  elections.3 
The  latter  provision  was  clearly  designed  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  Yugoslav  people  by  pre- 
venting the  perpetuation  of  legislation  enacted  by 
a  body  unrepresentative  of  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

A  general  election  for  the  Constituent  Assembly 
was  held  on  November  11,  1945.  On  December  10 
the  Yugoslav  Government  informed  the  United 
States  that  "in  accordance  with  the  freely  ex- 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1945,  p.  153. 

2  Ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1945,  p.  27. 

3  Ibid.,  Feb.  18, 1945,  p.  216. 
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pressed  will  of  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia"  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  on  November  29,  had  abol- 
ished the  monarchy  and  proclaimed  Yugoslavia  a 
Federative  People's  Republic.4 

On  December  22  the  United  States  informed  the 
new  Government  of  Yugoslavia  that  the  latter 
would  be  accorded  recognition  upon  giving  assur- 
ances, in  keeping  with  international  custom,  that 
it  would  continue  to  recognize  the  validity  of  its 
international  obligations  and  of  the  treaties  and 
agreements  in  force  between  the  two  countries.  On 
the  same  date  the  American  Ambassador  in  Yugo- 
slavia was  instructed  to  convey  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government  and  people  that  the  United  States, 
mindful  of  the  obligations  it  assumed  at  Yalta, 
had  consistently  made  known  its  position  that  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  were  entitled  to  expect  the 
effective  exercise  of  freedom  of  conscience,  speech, 
assembly,  association,  and  the  press,  freedom  from 


fear,  and  security  of  person,  as  provided  in  the 
Subasic-Tito  agreement,  which  underlies  the  Yalta 
declaration,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  will  in  free  and  untrammeled  elections.    The 
Ambassador  was  to  point  out  further  that  in  vie-n 
of  existing  conditions  in  Yugoslavia  the  Unitec 
States  felt  that  the  guaranties  had  not  been  ob 
served  nor  had  the  elections  of  November  11  pro 
vided  for  a  free  choice  of  the  people's  representa 
tives.     He  was  also  to  indicate  that  while  th 
United  States  entertained  the  friendliest  senti 
ments  toward  the  Yugoslav  people,  the  establish 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  existing  re 
gime  in  Yugoslavia  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
signifying  or  implying  approval  of  the  latter's 
policies,  its  methods  of  obtaining  control,  or  its 
failure  to  carry  out  its  pledges  regarding  the  effec- 
tive observance  of  the  basic  freedoms.5 


GREECE 


By  the  end  of  October  1944  the  whole  of  Greece 
had  been  cleared  of  enemy  troops.  On  December 
7, 1944,  Secretary  Stettinius  stated  that  the  Greek 
people  should  have  absolute  freedom  in  choosing 
the  form  of  government  most  suitable  to  them.6 

As  a  liberated  country,  Greece  came  under  the 
Yalta  declaration  of  February  11,  1945,  on  lib- 
erated Europe,  pledging  the  three  signatory 
powers  to  facilitate  the  holding  of  free  elections 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  On  February  12  the 
civil  strife  that  had  been  raging  in  Greece  was 
terminated  by  the  Varkiza  agreement,  article  9  of 
which  provided  for  a  plebiscite  to  be  held  in  order 
to  determine  the  people's  preference  for  a  mon- 
archy or  a  republic,  to  be  followed  by  a  general 
election  for  a  revisionary  assembly.7 

The  parties  to  the  above  instrument  also  agreed 
that  representatives  of  the  Allied  powers  should 

4  Ibid.,  Dec.  23,  1945,  p.  1020. 

0  Ibid. 

6  Ibid.,  Dec.  10, 1944,  p.  713. 

'  Ibid.,  Aug.  26, 1945,  p.  283. 

"Report  of  the  Allied  Mission  to  Observe  the  Greek 
Elections  (Department  of  State  publication  2522),  p.  1. 

•Bullettin  of  Aug.  26,  1945,  p.  283;  Sept.  23,  1945, 
p.  429. 

10  Ibid.,  Nov.  18,  1945,  p.  792  ;  Jan.  20,  1946,  p.  56 ;  Jan.  27, 
1946,  p.  129 ;  Feb.  24,  1946,  p.  297. 
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be  invited  as  observers  "for  the  verification  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  popular  will". 

Although  the  Greek  Government  had  in  the, 
meantime  decided  to  hold  the  general  election; 
ahead  of  the  plebiscite,  its  resolve  to  invite  ob-; 
servers  remained  intact,  and  on  August  20,  1945, 
it  announced  the  acceptance  of  its  proposal  re- 
garding observers  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France;  the  Soviet  Union  declined 
the  proposal— in  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the 
Allied  Mission  to  Observe  the  Greek  Elections— 
"on  the  grounds  that  it  is  opposed  in  principle  to 
the  supervision  of  national  elections  by  foreign 
states."  8  In  accepting  the  proposal,  the  United 
States  declared  on  August  20  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  responsibilities  it  assumed  under  the 
Yalta  declaration,  it  was  prepared  "to  aid  in  se- 
curing the  free  expression,  by  secret  ballot,  of  the 
will  of  the  Greek  people." 9 

The  Chief  of  the  American  Delegation  on  the 
Allied  Mission  to  Observe  the  Greek  Elections, 
Henry  F.  Grady,  was  appointed  on  October  25, 
1945,  with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador,  and 
he  was  joined  by  a  considerable  staff.10  Although 
the  United  States  had  hoped  that  the  elections 
would  be  held  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  elec- 
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tion  date  was  initially  set  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment as  January  20,  1946,  and  then  shifted  to 
March  31,  1946.  On  March  19  Secretary  Byrnes 
declared  that  the  American  Government  had  "ab- 
solutely no  partisan  interest  in  Greek  affairs.  It 
sincerely  desires  that  the  Greek  elections  be  carried 
out  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  entire  electorate."  u 

The  elections  were  held  on  March  31.  The 
Mission's  report,  dated  April  11,  1946,  stated  that 
the  elections  had  been  peaceful  and  orderly,  com- 
paring favorably  with  election  procedures  in  west- 
ern countries,  and  that,  despite  the  abstention  of 
some  15  percent  of  the  qualified  voters  from  the 
leftist  groups,  "the  general  outcome  represents  a 
true  and  valid  verdict  of  the  Greek  people."12 
The  Mission's  findings  and  judgment  have  not 
since  been  challenged.  On  May  10,  1946,  the 
White  House  issued  a  statement  that  the  Mission 
had  "created  a  precedent  in  the  diplomatic  history 
of  free  and  independent  countries."  13 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Mission  con- 
cerned a  "complete"  recompilation  of  the  "exag- 
gerated registration  lists",  unrevised  since  1936, 
'before  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  people  is  again 
sought  on  matters  of  national  importance" — a  ref- 
erence to  the  plebiscite  that  was  to  be  held  on 
September  1,  1946."  In  response  to  the  Greek 
jovernment's  request,  made  on  May  10,  for  as- 
sistance in  the  revision  of  the  registration  lists,  the 


United  States  in  June  1946  joined  an  Allied  Mis- 
sion to  Observe  the  Revision  of  Greek  Electoral 
Lists  in  order  to  aid  in  restoring  "democratic  pro- 
cedures which  have  been  denied  to  the  Greek  peo- 
ple during  the  past  decade." 15  The  Mission  was 
composed  of  American,  British,  and  South  Afri- 
can members. 

The  Mission,  in  its  report  dated  August  19, 
stated  that  it  was  satisfied  that  the  revision  and 
recompilations  of  the  electoral  lists  as  observed 
by  it  attained  a  degree  of  fairness  and  accuracy 
which  justified  their  use'in  seeking  the  opinion  of 
the  Greek  people  in  matters  of  national  import.16 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Greek 
Government,  this  Mission  remained  in  Greece  for 
informal  observation  of  the  plebiscite  held  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1946,  although  this  had  not  been  con- 
templated when  the  Mission  was  formed.  No 
formal  report  was  made,  but  the  informal  remarks 
submitted  by  the  Mission  to  the  United  States  and 
British  Governments  stated  that  unsettled  condi- 
tions in  certain  sections  of  the  country  during  the 
period  in  question,  intimidation  and  restraint  of 
some  voters,  and  voting  irregularities  at  certain 
polling  places  had  some  effect  on  the  results. 
Such  conditions  were  regarded  as  too  limited,  how- 
ever, to  have  reversed  the  outcome,  which  was  con- 
sidered representative  of  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  Greek  people. 


ALBANIA 


Albania's  annexation  by  Italy  in  April  1939  was 
■lot  recognized  by  the  United  States;  Secretary 
lull  stated  on  December  10, 1942,  that  the  Balkan 
ountry  would  have  its  sovereign  rights  and  inde- 
>endence  restored  to  it  in  accordance  with  the 
hird  principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.17  When, 
>y  the  end  of  1944,  Albania  had  been  freed  of 
nemy  forces,  a  provisional  government  was  set 
p  by  the  partisan  movement,  or  National  Libera- 
ion  Front,  which  was  leftist  and  largely  domi- 
nated by  Communists. 

Albania  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  Yalta 
ieclaration  concerning  free  and  untrammeled  elec- 
tions in  keeping  with  basic  democratic  freedoms, 
t-n  informal  United  States  mission,  headed  by  a 
"oreign  Service  officer,  arrived  in  Albania  on  May 
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8,  1945,  with  a  view  to  surveying  conditions  that 
might  justify  the  reestablishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  On  Novem- 
ber 10,  1945,  the  United  States,  in  its  reply  to  the 
request  for  recognition  received  from  the  Albanian 
Government,  made  recognition  conditional  on  the 


"  Ibid.,  Mar.  31,  1946,  p.  529. 

"Report  of  the  Allied  Mission  to  Observe  the  Greek 
Kleetions,  pp.  1,  20 ;  Bulletin  of  Apr.  21, 1946,  p.  671. 

a  Bulletin  of  May  19, 1946,  p.  865. 

"  Ibid.,  Apr.  21,  1946,  p.  672. 

"Ibid.,  June  16,  1946,  p.  1050;  June  30,  1946,  p.  1128. 

10  For  a  summary  of  the  Mission's  report,  see  ibid.,  Sept. 
1,  1946,  p.  424.  The  full  text  of  the  report  is  in  process 
of  publication. 

"  Ibid.,  Dec.  12,  1942,  p.  998 ;  Apr.  8,  1944,  p.  315 ;  June  3 
1944,  p.  510 ;  and  for  Secretary  Marshall's  statement  of 
Mar.  25, 1947,  ibid.,  Apr.  6, 1947,  p.  608. 
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holding  of  free  elections  for  a  constituent  assembly 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The  note  stated  that 
for  the  elections  to  be  considered  free  the  observ- 
ance of  the  following  practices  would  be  manda- 
tory: exercise  of  secret  ballot,  elimination  of 
threats  or  intimidation  against  democratic  ele- 
ments, freedom  for  all  the  democratic  groups  to 
enter  and  support  candidates  for  the  constituent 
assembly,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  for 
representatives  of  the  foreign  press  to  enter  Al- 
bania and  report  on  the  elections  without  hin- 
drance. In  keeping  with  established  practice,  the 
note  also  requested  the  acknowledgment  by  the 
Albanian  Government  of  the  validity  of  the  trea- 
ties and  agreements  in  force  between  the  two 
countries  on  April  7, 1939.18 


Nine  months  elapsed  before  a  reply  was  received 
to  the  note  of  November  10,  1945.  The  Albanian 
reply  dated  August  13,  1946,  made  no  mention  of 
the  stipulations  with  respect  to  free  elections  and 
declined  to  recognize  the  continuing  validity  of . 
the  bilateral  treaties  and  agreements  between  the 
two  countries.  Elections  had  in  the  meantime  been 
held  on  December  2,  1945.  Although  these  elec- 
tions had,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  observers, 
been  conducted  fairly,  the  Albanian  regime  which 
continued  in  office  thereafter  adopted  restrictive 
measures  against  all  opposition  and  increasingly 
assumed  the  characteristics  of  a  totalitarian  state. 
The  United  States  withdrew  its  informal  mission 
early  in  November  1946.19 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Failing  to  perceive  any  legal  basis  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Czechoslovakia  by  Germany  on  March  15, 
1939,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  one  day  later,  the  United 
States  continued  to  accord  recognition  to  the 
Czechoslovak  diplomatic  representative  in  this 
country.  On  July  30,  1941,  the  United  States 
entered  into  formal  relations  with  the  Czechoslo- 
vak National  Committee,  which  had  constituted 
itself  a  provisional  government  on  November  13, 
1939.  The  Czechoslovak  government-in-exile  de- 
clared war  on  the  Axis  powers  on  December  16, 
1941,  and  was  the  recipient  of  lend-lease  aid. 

American  and  Soviet  troops  liberated  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  April-May  1945.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment made  arrangements  for  American  troops 
to  leave  Czechoslovak  territory  by  December  1, 


1945,  after  having  learned  from  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  Soviet  forces  would  be  evacuated  by 
the  same  date.20 

Elections  for  the  Provisional  National  Assem- 
bly, carried  out  indirectly  through  local  commit- 
tees, were  held  in  September- October  1945.  The 
primary  task  of  the  Provisional  Assembly,  which 
convened  on  October  28,  1945,  was  to  prepare  for 
the  election  of  a  Constituent  National  Assembly 
Elections  for  the  latter  body  were  held  on  May 
26,  1946.  No  controversies  arose  in  connection 
with  the  election  campaign,  the  conduct  of  the 
elections,  or  the  outcome.  The  United  States 
was  satisfied  that  the  will  of  the  Czech  people  had 
been  expressed  in  a  democratic  manner,  in  keeping 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Yalta  declaration. 


AUSTRIA 


In  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  November  1, 1943, 
Austria  was  declared  to  have  been  "the  first  free 
country  to  fall  a  victim  to  Hitlerite  aggression", 


18  Ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1945,  p.  767. 

19  Hid.,  Nov.  17,  1946,  p.  913. 

20  Ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1945,  p.  766. 
"  Ibid.,  Nov.  6,  1943,  p.  310. 

22  Ibid.,  Dec.  30, 1945,  p.  1034 ;  Jan.  20,  1946,  p.  81. 
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its  annexation  to  Germany  was  pronounced  "mil 
and  void",  and  the  "wish  to  see  reestablished  a  f r& 
and  independent"  Austria  was  expressed.21  Fol 
lowing  the  general  election  held  on  November  25 
1945,  Austria  became  a  federal  republic,  to  whicl 
the  four  occupying  powers  extended  recognition 
on  January  7,  1946.22  No  controversies  arose  ii 
connection  with  the  election. 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 


HUNGARY 


■■■/;;;, 


Hungary  had  been  at  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
ince  June  27,  1941,  and  with  the  United  States 
ince  December  12,  1941.  A  new  government  of 
iberation,  formed  on  December  23,  1944,  signed 
n  armistice  on  January  20, 1945,23  as  a  Provisional 
National  Government.  Under  the  terms  of  article 
CVTII,  the  Allied  Control  Commission  was 
harged  with  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
11  the  provisions  of  the  armistice,  and  the  Com- 
lission  in  turn  was  to  be  "under  the  general  direc- 
ion  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command." 

As  a  former  satellite  country,  Hungary  was  sub- 
set to  the  Yalta  declaration  on  liberated  Europe, 
equiring  its  provisional  government  to  hold  free 
lections  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and 
scret  ballot  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

On  September  22,  1945,  the  United  States  in- 
armed the  Hungarian  Provisional  National  Gov- 
mment,  through  the  American  Representative  in 
[ungary,  that  the  American  Government  was 
repared  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
[ungary  if  that  country  would  "give  full  assur- 
nces  for  free  and  untrammeled  elections  for  a 
jpresentative  government  and  if,  in  the  mean- 
me,  it  would  provide  to  the  full  measure  of  its 
Jsponsibilities  under  the  armistice  regime  for 
:eedom  of  political  expression  of  democratic  par- 
es and  right  of  assembly,  such  conditions  being 
isential  to  permit  the  holding  of  free  elections." 24 
hree  days  later,  on  September  25,  such  assurances 
ere  given  by  the  Hungarian  Government.  On 
ovember  2,  1945,  two  days  before  elections  for 
ie  National  Assembly,  the  United  States  informed 
ie  Hungarian  Provisional  Government  that  it 
as  agreeable  to  the  appointment  of  the  designated 
Hungarian  Minister  to  the  United  States.25  On 
ecember  30, 1945,  Secretary  Byrnes  declared  that 
ie  elections  held  in  Hungary  (on  November  4, 
>45)  met  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
tates.26 

The  Smallholders  Party,  having  received  nearly 
)  percent  of  the  votes,  was  given  half  the  port- 
»hos  in  the  coalition  cabinet  of  18  members 
•rmed  on  November  15,  1945,  with  Zoltan  Tildy, 
leader  of  the  Smallholders  Party,  as  Prime  Min- 
ter.  The  Communist  Party  and  the  Social  Demo- 
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cratic  Party,  which  received  17  percent  each  of 
the  votes,  each  held  four  portfolios,  and  the  Na- 
tional Peasant  Party,  with  7  percent  of  the  votes, 
received  one  portfolio.  Following  the  passage  of 
legislation  on  January  31,  1946,  establishing  the 
Hungarian  Republic,  Tildy  was  elected  President 
and  Ferenc  Nagy,  also  a  Smallholder,  was  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister. 

During  1946  and  early  1947  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion authorities,  working  in  conjunction  with  Com- 
munist elements  in  Hungary,  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Hungarian  Government  to  curtail  cer- 
tain civil  liberties  such  as  free  expression  and  as- 
sociation and  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrest  of  many 
individuals,  including  some  deputies  of  the  Small- 
holders Party,  on  charges  of  conspiracy  against 
the  state.  On  January  21,  1947,  the  National  As- 
sembly lifted  parliamentary  immunity  from  eight 
Smallholders  deputies,  and  on  March  12  Premier 
Nagy  agreed  to  the  dismissal  of  three  Smallhold- 
ers cabinet  members  and  to  their  replacement  by 
other  members  of  the  party. 

In  a  note  sent  on  March  5,  1947,27  to  the  Soviet 
Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  for 
Hungary  (the  text  of  which  was  made  available 
to  the  Soviet,  British,  and  Hungarian  Govern- 
ments), the  United  States  referred  to  attempts 
being  made  by  Hungarian  Communists  and  other 
leftist  groups,  with  the  support  of  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation authorities,  to  subvert  the  then  existing 
democratic  government  and  "to  substitute  a  minor- 
ity dictatorship  for  a  responsible  administration 
representative  of  the  will  of  the  Hungarian  people 
as  expressed  in  free  and  untrammeled  elections." 
As  an  illustration  of  the  design  to  destroy  the 
sovereignty  and  democratic  regime  of  Hungary, 
the  note  cited  the  arrest  on  February  25,  1947,  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  of  Deputy  Bela  Kovacs,  a 
leader  of  the  majority  Smallholders  Party,  in  vio- 
lation of  his  parliamentary  immunity,  on  charges 
of  having  "actively  participated  in  the  forma- 

23  Ibid.,  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  83. 

21  Ibid.,  Sept.  30,  1945,  p.  478. 

26  Ibid.,  Nov.  4,  1945,  p.  734. 

20  Ibid.,  Dec.  30,  1945,  p.  1034. 

"  Ibid.,  Mar.  16,  1947,  p.  495 ;  Mar.  30,  1947,  p.  584. 
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tion  of  subversive  and  anti-Soviet  terror  groups" 
and  "in  organizing  espionage  directed  against  the 
Soviet  Union."  In  acting  unilaterally,  the  note 
added,  "the  Soviet  High  Command  in  Hungary 
has  now,  by  direct  intervention,  brought  the  situ- 
ation to  a  crisis."  The  note  continued  that  these 
developments  consituted  "an  unjustified  interfer- 
ence in  Hungarian  internal  affairs",  stated  that 
the  United  States  opposed  "this  attempt  to  nullify 
the  electoral  mandate  given  by  the  Hungarian 
people",  and  proposed  a  joint  examination  of  the 
situation  by  the  United  States,  British,  and  So- 
viet Kepresentatives  on  the  Allied  Control  Com- 
mission. The  Soviet  authorities  were  also  re- 
quested to  take  no  further  measures  without  con- 
sulting the  American  and  British  members  of  the 
Allied  Control  Commission. 

The  Soviet  reply  of  March  8  28  (1)  denied  the 
American  assertions  regarding  the  designs  by  mi- 
nority groups  to  deprive  the  Smallholders  Party 
of  their  legal  rights  and  establish  a  dictatorship, 
declaring  that  the  Hungarian   Government  was 
threatened  rather  by  an  "anti-constitutional  and 
anti-republican  conspiracy"  on  the  part  of  ele- 
ments of  the  Smallholders  Party ;  (2)  asserted  that 
the  Smallholders  Party  itself,  including  its  leader 
Ferenc  Nagy,  publicly  admitted  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Party  were  involved  in  the  plot  against 
the  state,  and  the  Party  had  "voluntarily  agreed 
to  deprive  them  of  their  parliamentary  immunity 
and  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Government";  (3) 
rejected  the  American  request  for  a  joint  investiga- 
tion because  it  would  constitute  an  open  interven- 
tion into  Hungarian  internal  affairs,  a  "rude  vio- 
lation of  the  legal  rights  of  the  Hungarian  Peoples 
Court"  (which  was  investigating  the  matter) ,  and 
an  infringement  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  defend  their  occupation  forces;  and 
(4)  indicated  that  Kovacs'  arrest  "for  crimes  di- 
rected against  the  Soviet  occupation  armies  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  authorities  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Hungary." 

The  American  rejoinder  of  March  17  29  stated 
(1)  that  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  plot  was 
being  conducted  only  by  "Communist-dominated 
police  organs"  and  that  the  Communists  had  re- 

m  Ibid.,  Mar.  30,  1947,  p.  584. 
28  Ibid.,  p.  583. 
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jected  a  proposal  for  a  parliamentary  interpartj 

investigation;  (2)  that  of  the  four  political-par^ 

representatives  who  were  members  of  the  people': 

court  only  one  represented  the  majority  Small 

holders  Party,  while  the  other  three  represente( 

minority  groups;  and  (3)  that  no  charges  of  ac 

tivities  against  Soviet  occupation  troops  had  beei 

advanced  against  Kovacs  prior  to  his  arrest,  whei 

the  Communist  Party   endeavored  to   obtain 

waiver  of  his  parliamentary  immunity.    The  not 

added :  "It  seems  clear  to  the  United  States  Gov 

eminent  that  minority  groups  under  the  leadershi] 

of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  are  attempt 

ing  to  seize  power  through  resort  to  extra-consti 

tutional  tactics."    Since  the  situation  thus  create 

"clearly  threatens  the  continuance  of  democrac 

in  Hungary",  the  signatory  powers  to  the  Yalt 

declaration  on  liberated  Europe  are,  in  the  judg 

ment  of  the  American  Government  as  set  forth  i 

the  note,  "obligated  to  undertake  concerted  actio 

to  investigate  political  conditions  in  Hungary. 

Such  an  investigation,  it  was  pointed  out,  woul 

infringe  neither  the  legal  rights   of  the  Hur 

garian  courts  nor  those  of  the  Soviet  occupatio 

authorities. 

By  invoking  the  Yalta  declaration  in  the  presei 
instance,  the  United  States  indicated  that  it  n 
gards  it  as  its  duty  to  aid  not  merely  in  the  intr 
duction  of  democratic  institutions  but  also  in  the 
preservation. 

In  his  reply  of  March  18,  the  Soviet  Actir 
Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  ii 
dicated  his  continuing  unwillingness  to  change  h 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  Hungarian  situatic 
and  the  United  States  proposal. 

On  May  29,  1947,  after  the  Soviet  occupatk 
authorities  had  precipitated  a  serious  new  cris 
by  producing  an  alleged  deposition  by  Kovacs  ir 
plicating  Nagy  and  other  prominent  Smallholde 
officials  in  the  "conspiracy",  Prime  Minister  Nag 
who  was  then  absent  from  Hungary  on  vacatK 
in  Switzerland,  was  charged  with  complicity 
the  alleged  plot  against  the  Hungarian  republ 
and  forced  to  resign  on  June  1.  His  resignati< 
was  announced  prematurely  from  Budapest,  ai 
his  place  was  taken  on  May  31  by  the  Defeir 
Minister  Lajos  Dinnyes,  also  a  member  of  t| 
Smallholders  Party. 

On  June  4  the  United  States  announced  that  1 s 

American  Representative  on  the  Allied  Contil 
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Commission  had  been  instructed  to  obtain  copies  of 
ill  information  furnished  by  the  Soviet  Chairman 
>f  the  Commission  to  the  Hungarian  Government, 
rhe  United  States  is  entitled  to  receive  such  in- 
brmation  by  virtue  of  paragraph  6(c)  of  the  re- 
ised  Allied  Control  Commission  statutes.30  On 
he  following  day  President  Truman,  at  a  White 
louse  press  and  radio  news  conference,  declared 
he  situation  in  Hungary  to  be  a  terrible  outrage. 

In  a  note,  dated  June  11,  1947,31  to  the  Soviet 
Lcting  Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
ion  (copies  of  which  were  also  furnished  to  the 
British,  Soviet,  and  Hungarian  Governments) ,  the 
Jnited  States  referred  to  its  previous  notes  of 
larch  5  and  17  on  developments  in  Hungary  and 
tated  that  it  considered  and  continues  to  consider 
tie  effect  of  these  events  as  "threatening  the  con- 
muance  of  democratic  processes  in  Hungary." 
'he  note  (1)  pointed  out  that  it  was  now  clear 
lat  Kovacs'  alleged  offense  had  to  do  with  the 
ime  conspiracy  which  the  Soviets  had  contended 
)uld  not  be  investigated  by  three  powers  but  which 
ad  in  fact  now  been  investigated  by  the  Soviets 
nilaterally  and  has  led  to  a  "most  flagrant  inter- 
jrence"  in  Hungarian  affairs;  (2)  asserted  that 
le  information  alleged  to  have  been  elicited  from 
[ovacs  had  been  furnished  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
es  to  the  Communist  Deputy  Prime  Minister  in 
ich  circumstances  as  to  force  Nagy's  resignation 
ad  bring  about  the  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
:nment  and  that  the  United  States  and  British 
lembers  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  were 
ept  in  ignorance  of  this  information  in  violation 
£  the  Commission's  statutes;  (3)  noted  that  this 
ition  had  resulted  in  the  realignment  of  political 
uthority  in  Hungary  so  that  a  minority  which  re- 
sived  only  17  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  Novem- 
3r  4  election  had  "nullified  the  expressed  will  of 
ie  majority  of  the  Hungarian  people";  (4)  pro- 
ved against  this  Soviet  unilateral  action  as  a 
riolation  of  the  Yalta  agreements"  and  an  inter- 
irence  in  derogation  of  the  continued  exercise  of 
^mocratic  rights  and  of  the  freely  expressed  will 
f  the  Hungarian  people;  and  (5)  requested  again 
he  expeditious  establishment  of  a  three-power 

'"Ibid.,  June  15,  1947,  p.  1161;  June  22,  1947,  p.  1215. 
11  Ibid.,  June  22,  1947,  p.  1215. 
Tbid.,  p.  1216. 
a/6Jd.,p.  1214. 
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commission  to  examine  the  situation  as  a  matter 
of  urgency."  The  note  concluded:  "Unless  this 
or  some  equally  effective  action  to  bring  about  ade- 
quate investigation  is  agreed  upon,  .  .  .  [the 
United  States]  Government,  conscious  of  its  obli- 
gations under  the  Yalta  declaration,  as  a  signatory 
of  the  armistice  with  Hungary,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  will  consider  such 
further  action  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the 
circumstances." 

The  Soviet  reply  of  June  14 32  to  the  above  note 
declared  the  American  evaluation  of  the  political 
situation  in  Hungary  to  be  "unfounded  fiction". 
The  Hungarian  government  crisis,  it  declared, 
resulted  from  the  refusal  of  Prime  Minister  Nagy 
to  return  to  Hungary  and  his  "voluntary  resigna- 
tion". The  crisis,  according  to  the  Soviet  reply, 
was  resolved,  "in  strict  conformity  with  constitu- 
tional standards."  The  reply  rejected  the  Ameri- 
can protest  as  "completely  baseless"  and  added 
that  no  violation  of  the  statutes  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  or  of  the  Yalta  agreement  had 
taken  place  and  that  the  statement  of  Soviet  inter- 
ference in  Hungarian  political  affairs  was  "fic- 
tion". The  note  concluded  that  the  establishment 
of  a  three-power  commission  would  be  "a  rude 
interference  in  Hungarian  internal  affairs,  which 
is  not  permissible." 

President  Truman,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sign- 
ing of  the  American  ratifications  of  the  peace 
treaties  with  the  ex-satellite  countries,  on  June  14, 
1947,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  existing  Hun- 
garian Government,  like  those  of  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania,  not  only  had  disregarded  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Hungarian  people  but  had 
taken  recourse  to  oppressive  measures  against 
them.33 

On  August  17,  1947,  the  United  States  an- 
nounced that  it  was  seriously  concerned  over  the 
abuses  of  the  already  restricted  provisions  of  the 
new  Hungarian  electoral  law,  under  which  elec- 
tions for  the  new  National  Assembly  were  to  be 
held  on  August  31.  The  abuses  include  (1)  dis- 
franchisement of  an  estimated  20  percent  of  the 
electorate,  of  whom  the  "overwhelming  majority" 
are  non-Communists,  on  "flimsly  and  illegal  pre- 
texts" bordering  on  the  "grotesque";  (2)  the  ren- 
dering futile  of  appeals  against  disqualification 
by  according  the  right  of  review  to  the  Communist- 
(Continued  on  page  484) 
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INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE 
OF  CONTINENTAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 


Civil   Freedom,   Mutual  Trust,  and  Cooperation  Are  Base 

for  Strong  Inter-American  Systen 


BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  » 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  participate  with 
so  many  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Con- 
tinental Peace  and  Security,  under  the  direction 
of  the  permanent  chairman,  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Raul  Fernandes.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
renew  friendships  with  many  of  you  and  to  meet 
others  for  the  first  time.  May  I  express  to  you 
particularly,  Mr.  Chairman— and  through  you  to 
His  Excellency  President  Dutra— the  appreciation 
and  admiration  which  I,  my  associates,  and  my 
Government  feel  for  the  generous  hospitality  of 
Brazil  in  its  role  as  host  to  this  Conference. 

While  this  is  my  first  experience  in  a  Pan-Ameri- 
can conference,  I  did  have  a  rather  intimate  ex- 
perience in  conferences  with  your  military  rep- 
resentatives during  the  war  years.  It  was  my 
honor  and  pleasure  on  one  occasion  in  1940  to  have 
all  of  your  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  my  guests.  So  I  do 
not  feel  quite  a  stranger  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
gathering. 

We  are  here  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  struc- 
ture for  peaceful  stability  in  this  Hemisphere.  The 
foundations  of  this  structure  have  already  been 
laid  at  Buenos  Aires,  Lima,  Panama,  Habana,  and 


1  Address  delivered  before  the  Inter- American  Con- 
ference for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and 
Security  at  Petropolis,  Brazil,  on  Aug.  20,  1947,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  George  C.  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  State,  is  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation. 
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Mexico  City,  and  we  are  molding  it  within  th 
framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nation! 
which  our  Governments  joined  in  writing.  Th 
frame  of  reference  for  this  meeting  has  therefor 
been  clearly  established. 

The  immediate  task  we  face  at  this  conferenc 
is  to  draft  the  treaty  contemplated  in  the  Act  c 
Chapultepec.  In  that  act  we  jointly  declare 
that  every  attack  by  a  state  against  an  America 
state  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggressic* 
against  all,  and  we  provided  for  collective  sanctio 
against  the  aggressor.  This  principle  of  collects 
responsibility  for  our  common  defense  is  a  natun 
development  of  inter-American  collaboratioi 
We  have  been  for  years  a  community  of  nation 
with  deep  traditions  of  cooperation  and  mutm 
respect.  We  turn  now  to  the  drafting  of  a  treat 
to  establish  a  community  responsibility,  to  defen 
by  collective  action  any  member  of  our  regions 
group  that  may  be  the  victim  of  aggression. 

This  is  but  one  step.  Our  broad  objectives  r< 
quire  that  we  simplify  and  make  clear  the  exa< 
procedures  of  pacific  settlement  whereby  sue 
inter-American  disputes  as  may  arise  can  be  e 
fectively  settled  through  peaceful  means.  At  B« 
gota  in  January  we  shall  formulate  the  treal 
designed  to  give  effect  to  that  purpose.  This  treat 
together  with  the  comprehensive  organic  pact  c 
the  inter-American  system  and  the  treaty  we  coi 
elude  at  this  conference,  will  strengthen  the  prii 
ciple  of  collective  responsibility  and  the  rule  < 
Department  of  State  Bullet) 


law  in  our  international  affairs.  The  results  of 
our  labors  will  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  that 
peoples,  and  nations,  who  really  want  peace  can 
have  peace  by  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  increas- 
ing cooperative  action  and  good  will.  We  all 
recognize,  I  am  sure,  that  we  are  living  in  a  sick 
and  suffering  world.  By  the  grace  of  God, 
through  the  development  of  the  strong  bonds  of 
pan- Americanism,  we  have  been  spared  the  horrors 
and  devastation  of  the  war  in  our  countryside. 
Perhaps  distance  from  the  scenes  of  the  great 
tragedy  makes  us  slow  to  comprehend  the  necessi- 
ties. Nor  do  I  think  we  are  sufficiently  aware  of 
liow  vastly  important  to  the  future  of  the  Old 
World  is  the  unity  of  the  New. 

The  grave  political  problems  confronting  the 
ivorld  today  are  largely  due  to  the  complete  dis- 
ruptions of  normal  economic  and  social  relations, 
rhe  extent  of  this  confusion  is  much  more  marked 
n  Europe  and  the  East  than  in  this  Hemisphere. 
Dur  problems  are  long-range  peacetime  problems 
■equiring  more  intensive  economic  planning  for 
he  more  efficient  use  of  the  tools  qi  production  and 
)f  the  abundant  resources  at  our  disposal  with 
vhich  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  living 
)f  this  Hemisphere.  The  resources  and  technical 
kill  of  private  enterprise,  the  resources  of  our 
Jovernment  and  of  international  agencies  such  as 
he  Pan  American  Union,  the  World  Bank,  and 
nternational  Monetary  fund  must  be  intelligently 
pplied  to  the  efficient  and  fair  development  of 
his  productive  capacity. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ca  has  assumed  unusually  heavy  burdens  in  a  de- 
ermined  effort  to  meet  the  minimum  economic 
equirements  of  the  areas  devastated  by  war  and 
iow  threatened  with  starvation  and  economic 
haos.  In  assuming  this  burden  we  have  not  lost 
ight  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  Western 
lemisphere.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  economic 
ehabilitation  of  Europe  is  vital  to  the  economy 
f  this  Hemisphere.  My  Government  will  con- 
inue  to  take  up  economic  questions  with  its  sister 
epublics  and  seek  a  sound  basis  for  practical 
ooperation.  Each  of  our  countries  must  do  its 
'art  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

The  economic  problems  caused  by  the  war  have 
eveloped  political  and  moral  problems  in  Europe 
nd  the  East  which  cannot  be  ignored.  We  of  the 
Jnerican  republics  won  our  freedom  in  the  name 
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of  democracy.    We  have  fought  for  the  dignity 
of  the  individual — an  individual  endowed  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  that  cannot  be  taken 
from  him  by  any  law  or  decree,  an  individual 
whose  standards  of  moral  conduct  are  the  essence 
of  a  peaceful  world.    But  what  is  more  important, 
we  are  devoted  to  the  principle  that  states  and 
nations  should  be  bound  by  the  same  standards 
of  moral  conduct  we  set  for  the  individual.     Good 
faith  and  fair  dealing,  honesty  and  friendly  co- 
operation, mutual  respect  and  freedom  of  inter- 
course— these  we  expect  of  each  other  as  individ- 
uals, these  we  should  demand  of  each  other  as 
states.    This  is  the  basis  of  our  fundamental  be- 
lief in  the  equality  of  individuals,  of  the  equality 
of  states.    We  must  reject  encroachment  upon  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  individual  with  the 
same  determination  that  we  reject  any  encroach- 
ment upon  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  state.    I 
am  confident  that  we  all  agree  that  the  state  exists 
for  man,  not  man  for  the  state — and  that  we  abhor 
any  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of  expression  of 
men  throughout  the  world.    For  only  when  we 
have  access  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  to  the  forces 
of  public  opinion  free  of  coercion  or  connivance, 
only  then  can  we  develop  a  wholesome  common 
interest  while  at  the  same  time  respecting  separate 
national  traditions. 

We  of  the  Americas,  I  think,  have  achieved  this 
goal :  we  have  no  secrets  from  each  other ;  we  have 
confidence  in  our  pledged  words  because  we  know 
the  forces  of  public  opinion  from  which  they  stem. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  fear  and  no  mistrust  in  our 
mutual  relation.  We  stand  to  all  the  world  as  an 
example  of  states  striving  to  live  in  harmony, 
determined  to  abide  by  the  same  principles  of 
moral  conduct  we  demand  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

With  a  foundation  of  these  principles  we  can 
have  faith  and  assurance  that  we  can  solve  the 
problems  that  may  present  themselves  in  the  years 
to  come.  Today,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  our  concern 
is  with  mutual  defense  and  security;  tomorrow, 
at  Bogota,  we  shall  go  on  to  reorganize  and 
strengthen  our  inter-American  system  and  to  make 
it  a  more  effective  agency  of  cooperation  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  common  interests.  With  good  will 
and  mutual  respect  for  one  another,  both  of  the 
objectives  will  be  attained.  And  the  world  will 
learn,  I  hope,  a  great  lesson. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Summary  Statement  by  the  Secretary-General 


MATTERS  OF  WHICH  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  IS  SEIZED  AND 
THE  STAGE  REACHED   IN  THEIR    CONSIDERATION 


Pursuant  to  Kule  11  of  the  Provisional  Kules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Security  Council,  I  submit  the 
following  Summary  Statement  of  matters  of  which 
the  Security  Council  is  seized  and  of  the  stage 
reached  in  their  consideration  on  15  August  1947 : 

1.  The  Iranian  Question  {see  document  S/401) 
[See  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1947,  p.  76.] 

2.  Special  Agreements  Under  Article  1$  of  the 

Charter  and  the  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  Armed  Force  {see  documents  S/401 
and  S/ 461) 
[See  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1947,  p.  76.] 

At  the  149th  meeting  the  Council  considered  the 
Military  Staff  Committee's  report  on  the  over-all 
strength  (S/394)  and  also  decided  to  request  the 
interpretation  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  initial  contribution  of  armed  forces  referred 
to  in  Articles  10  and  ll.1 

The  answer  from  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  initial  contribution  of 
armed  forces  referred  to  in  Articles  10  and  11  of 
the  Report  was  circulated  as  document  S/408.  The 
Council  is  continuing  its  discussion  of  Article  11 
of  the  Eeport.  At  the  hundred  and  fifty-seventh 
meeting  the  Representatives  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  Australia  submitted  proposals.2 

•  •  • 

3.  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council  {see 
document  S/401) 
[See  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22, 1946,  p.  530.] 

3  U.N.  doc.  S/401,  July  3,  1947. 
2  U.N.  doc.  S/425,  July  18,  1947. 
8  U.N.  doc.  S/401,  July  3,  1947. 
*  U.N.  doc.  S/440,  July  25,  1947. 
6  U.N.  doc.  S/401,  July  3,  1947. 
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At  the  138th  meeting  the  Council  adopted  a  rule 
on  the  election  of  Members  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  The  Provisional  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Council  to  date  are  givei 
in  document  S/96  and  Add.  I.- 

4.  Statute  and  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Military 

Staff  Committee   {see  documents  S/lfil  am 

s/m) 

[See  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1947,  p.  76.] 

The  Rapporteur  of  the  Committee  of  Expert' 
circulated  his  report  on  the  Statute  and  Rules  o; 
Procedure  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  a; 
document  S/421.4 

5.  Rules  Concerning  the  Admission  of  New  Mem 

hers  {see  document  S/401) 
[See  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1947,  p.  77.] 

The  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Coun 
cil  Committees  held  a  series  of  four  conference 
between  28  May  and  12  June  1947.  The  Genera 
Assembly  Committee  then  drafted  its  proposal 
and  transmitted  them  to  the  Security  Counci 
Committee  with  an  explanatory  letter  dated  3 
June  1947.5 

6.  Applications  for  Membership  in  the  Urwtet 
Nations  {see  documents  S/lfil,  S/440,  S/4-6 
and  S/ 480) 
[See  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1947,  p.  77.] 

• 

The  Council  acted  upon  the  resolution  of  tb 

General  Assembly  concerning  Re-examination  c 

Applications  for  Membership  (document  S/197) 
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It  referred  to  its  Committee  on  the  Admission  of 
New  Members  the  re-examination  of  applications 
by  the  People's  Kepublic  of  Albania,  the  Mon- 
golian People's  Eepublic,  Eire,  Portugal  and  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Trans  Jordan.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  statement  made  by  the  President, 
the  Committee  met  on  14  July  1947  to  re-examine 
;he  above  applications  and  to  report  on  the  appli- 
cations of  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy  and  Roumania. 
kt  its  meetings  on  21  and  23  July  the  Committee 
considered  the  application  by  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Albania. 

By  letter  dated  2  July  (document  S/403),  Dr. 
liudwig  Kleinswaechter,  Minister  of  Austria,  sub- 
letted the  application  of  Austria  for  admission  to 
nembership  in  the  United  Nations.  At  its  one 
umdred  and  fifty-second  meeting,  the  Council  ad- 
aitted  this  item  to  its  agenda  and  approved  the 
President's  transmitting  the  application  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members. 

By  letter  dated  10  July  1947  (document  S/411) , 
ifr.  Vlad  Mardarescu,  Charge  d'Affaires  a.i.  of 
ioumania,  enclosed  a  telegram  from  the  Vice- 
resident  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister 
f  Foreign  Affairs  of  Roumania  requesting  the  ad- 
mission of  Roumania  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations.  At  the  hundred  and  sixty-first  meeting 
he  Council  admitted  this  item  to  its  agenda,  and 
n  the  absence  of  any  proposal  to  the  contrary,  the 
'resident  referred  the  application  to  the  Com- 
rittee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members  under 
hile  59. 

By  letter  dated  21  July  1947  (document  S/436) 
'rince  Seif  el  Islam  Abdullah  submitted  the  ap- 
lication  of  Yemen  for  admission  to  membership 
i  the  United  Nations.6 

At  its  168th  meeting  on  28  July,  the  Security 
Council  admitted  this  application  to  the  Agenda 
nd  referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Admission 
f  New  Members  under  Rule  59.7 

The  Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Mem- 
ers  continued  its  consideration  of  applications 
3r  membership.  By  letter  dated  26  July  1947 
document  S/467),  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
ent  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Bulgaria  sub- 
utted  the  application  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
f  Bulgaria  for  admission  to  membership  in  the 
rnited  Nations.  At  its  178th  meeting  on  7  August 
M7,  the  Council  referred  this  application  to  the 
ommittee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members  in 
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accordance  with  Rule  59  of  the  Provisional  Rules 
of  Procedure.8 

The  Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Mem- 
bers completed  its  report  to  the  Security  Council 
(document  S/479).  It  will  be  placed  on  the  Pro- 
visional Agenda  of  the  186th  meeting  on  18 
August.9 

7.  The   Greek   Question    {see   documents   S/JOl, 
S/461  and  S/480) 

[See  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1947,  p.  77.] 


Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
investigation  concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents 
(document  S/360)  was  commenced  at  the  147th 
and  148th  meetings  on  27  June  1947  and  continued 
at  the  150th  and  151st  meetings  on  1  and  3  July. 
A  draft  resolution  was  submitted  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  (document  S/391). 
The  discussion  was  adjourned  until  8  July.10 

Discussion  of  the  Report  by  the  Commission  of 
Investigation  concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents 
(document  S/360)  was  continued  at  the  one  hun- 
dred fifty-third  and  one  hundred  fifty-sixth  meet- 
ings.11 

Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Investigation  concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents 
(document  S/360)  was  continued,  and  the  general 
debate  was  closed  at  the  hundred  and  sixty-first 
meeting.  The  representative  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  submitted  a  draft  reso- 
lution (document  S/404) .  At  its  one  hundred  and 
sixty-second  to  sixty-seventh  meetings  the  Council 
discussed  the  United  States  draft  resolution  and 
various  amendments  thereto.  (The  United  King- 
dom and  French  amendments  are  circulated  as 
documents  S/429  and  S/430)  ,12 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  forwarded  to 
the  Council  telegrams  received  from  the  Subsidiary 
Group  (documents  S/402,  S/419,  S/420,  S/423, 
S/428,  S/432,  S/434,  S/435,  S/441,  S/442,  S/443 
andS/445). 

By  letter  dated  23  July  1947,  the  Bulgarian 

0  U.N.  doc.  S/440,  July  25,  1947. 

7  U.N.  doc.  S/461,  Aug.  1,  1947. 

8  U.N.  doc.  S/480,  Aug.  9,  1947. 

8  U.N.  doc.  S/497,  Aug.  15,  1947. 

10  U.N.  doc.  S/401,  July  3,  1947. 

11  U.N.  doc.  S/415,  July  11,  1947. 
u  U.N.  doc.  S/440,  July  25,  1947. 
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Political  Representative  to  the  United  States  gave 
particulars  of  new  frontier  incidents  alleged  to 
have  occurred  on  13  July  (document  S/427). 

Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Investigation  concerning  Greek  Frontier  Inci- 
dents (document  S/360)  was  continued,  and  the 
general  debate  was  closed  at  the  161st  meeting. 
The  representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  submitted  a  draft  resolution  (document 
S/404) .  At  its  162nd  to  69th  meetings  the  Coun- 
cil discussed  the  United  [States]  draft  resolution 
and  various  amendments  thereto.  (The  United 
Kingdom  and  French  amendments  were  circulated 
as  documents  S/429  and  S/430). 

At  the  170th  meeting  the  amended  United  States 
Draft  Resolution  was  put  to  a  vote  and  received 
9  votes  in  favour  and  two  against  (Poland  and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics) .  The  Presi- 
dent announced  that  it  was  not  accepted,  having 
failed  to  obtain  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  Permanent 
Member  of  the  Council. 

By  letter  dated  31  July,  (document  S/451)  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  Greece  to  the  United 
Nations  forwarded  a  communication  from  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Greece.  He  re- 
quested that  the  Council  take  up  consideration  of 
the  communication  and  of  his  letter  dated  26  June, 
which  had  submitted  the  formal  charge  of  his 
Government  that  there  existed  a  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression.13 

The  Council  continued  its  discussion  at  the  174th, 
the  latter  part  of  the  176th,  the  177th,  and  178th 
meetings  on  4-7  August.  A  draft  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  representatives  of  Poland  (docu- 
ment S/464),  received  two  votes  in  favour  with 
nine  abstentions  and  was  not  adopted.  The  Coun- 
cil decided  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  those 
representatives  who  had  submitted  proposals  on 
the  Greek  Question  and  amendments  thereto,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  formulating  a 
new  draft  resolution  which  the  sub-committee 
could  recommend  for  the  approval  of  the  Council. 
The  sub-committee  was  instructed  to  report  not 
later  than  12  August. 

13  U.N.  doc.  S/461,  Aug.  1,  1947. 
"  U.N.  doc.  S/480,  Aug.  9,  1947. 
15  U.N.  doc.  S/497,  Aug.  15,  1947. 
10  U.N.  doc.  S/401,  July  3,  1947. 
"U.N.  doc.  S/415,  July  11,  1947. 
18  U.N.  doc.  S/41.r),  July  11,  1947. 
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New  draft  resolutions  were  submitted  by  the 
representatives  of  Australia  (S/471  and  Colom- 
bia (S/472).14 

The  Council  continued  its  discussion  of  the! 
Greek  Question  at  the  180th  and  183rd  meetings  on 
12  and  14  August.  The  Representative  of  the 
United  States  introduced  amendments  (document 
S/471/Add.l)  to  the  Australian  draft  resolution 
and  also  a  new  draft  resolution  (document  S/486), 
stating  that  if  the  Australian  draft  resolution  were 
adopted,  he  would  withdraw  the  new  draft  reso- 
lution. 

Letters  from  the  Representative  of  Albania  con- 
cerning frontier  incidents  were  circulated  as  docu 
ments  S/484  and  S/492.  Letters  from  the  Repre 
sentative  of  Greece  in  reply  to  previous  letters  o: 
the  Representative  of  Albania  were  circulated  as 
document  S/494. 

Discussion  was  adjourned  until  19  August.15 
8.  The  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Ar 
maments  and  Information  on  Armed  Force, 
of  the  United  Nations  (see  documents  S/Jfi. 
and  S/461) 
[See  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1947,  p.  78.] 

By  letter  dated  25  June  1947  (document  S/387 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  transmitted 
report  to  the  Council,  attaching  a  plan  of  wor 
and  a  proposal  for  the  organization  of  the  wor 
of  the  Commission.16 

The  Council  adopted  by  nine  votes  to  non 
(Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Polan 
abstaining)  the  Plan  of  Work  adopted  by  the  Con- 
mission  for  Conventional  Armaments  (Annex  j 
to  document  S/387).  The  Council  took  note  c 
the  Commission's  plan  of  organization  of  its  f  utui 
work  (Annex  B  to  document  S/387)  .17 
9.  Appointment  of  a  Governor  of  the  Free  Terr 

tory  of  Trieste    (see  documents  S/401  an 

S/461) 
[See  Bulletin  of  July  13, 1947,  p.  78.] 

At  its  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  meeting  tl 
Security  Council  set  up  a  Committee  composed 
the  Representatives  of  Australia,  Colombia  an 
Poland  to  collect  additional  information  about  tl 
candidates  already  suggested,  and  any  others  wl 
might  be  nominated.18 
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10.  The  Egyptian  Question  (see  documents  S/Jfil 
and  S/480) 

By  letter  dated  8  July  1947  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
•etary-General  (S/410),  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Egypt  stated  that 
British  troops  were  maintained  in  Egyptian  terri- 
ory  against  the  unanimous  will  of  the  people  and 
ontrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter  and 
o  the  Kesolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
embly  on  14  December  1946.  He  also  complained 
if  British  policy  in  relation  to  the  Sudan  and 
tated  that  the  facts  set  out  had  given  rise  to  a 
lispute  between  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
he  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  con- 
inuance  of  which  was  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
snance  of  international  peace  and  security.  He 
tated  that  negotiations  had  been  attempted  pur- 
uant  to  Article  33,  but  had  failed  to  achieve  their 
nd.  Consequently,  the  Egyptian  Government 
rought  their  dispute  with  the  Government  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  to  the  Security  Council  under 
irticles  35  and  37,  requesting  the  Security  Council 
d  direct : 

(a)  the  total  and  immediate  evacuation  of  Brit- 
ih  troops  from  Egypt,  including  the  Sudan, 

(b)  the  termination  of  the  present  administra- 
ve  regime  in  the  Sudan. 

At  its  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  meeting  the  Se- 
irity  Council  placed  on  its  agenda  the  above  let- 
;r.  It  was  agreed  that  the  application  would  not 
a  discussed  before  5  August,  to  afford  sufficient 
me  for  preparation.19 

The  Council  commenced  its  discussion  of  the 
igyptian  Question  at  the  175th  and  176th  meet- 
igs  on  5  August,  hearing  the  statements  of  the 
ipresentatives  of  Egypt  and  the  United  King- 
am.20 

The  Council  continued  its  discussion  of  the 
gyptian  Question  at  its  179th  and  182nd  meet- 
igs  on  11  and  13  August.  Discussion  was  ad- 
>urned  until  20  August.21 

L.  The  Indonesian  Question  (see  documents 
1461  and  S/480) 

By  letter  dated  30  July  1947  (document  S/447) 
ie  Government  of  India  drew  the  attention  of  the 
ecurity  Council,  under  Article  35  (1)  of  the 
harter,  to  the  situation  in  Indonesia  stating  that 
i  its  opinion  the  situation  endangered  the  main- 
nance  of  international  peace  and  security  which 
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was  covered  by  Article  34  of  the  Charter.  The 
Government  of  India  requested  the  Council  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  provided  by  the  Charter  to 
put  an  end  to  the  present  situation. 

By  letter  dated  30  July  1947  (document  S/449) 
the  Australian  Government  also  brought  the  hos- 
tilities in  progress  in  Java  and  Sumatra  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Council,  stating  that  it  considered 
these  hostilities  constituted  a  breach  of  peace  under 
Article  39.  It  urged  the  Council  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security. 

The  Council  placed  the  Indonesian  Question  on 
its  Agenda  at  the  171st  meeting  on  31  July  1947, 
The  Council  invited  the  Representatives  of  India 
and  the  Netherlands  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion. After  discussing  the  question  at  the  172nd 
and  73rd  meetings  on  1  August,  the  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  parties  to 
cease  hostilities  forthwith,  and  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes by  arbitration  or  by  other  peaceful  means, 
keeping  the  Security  Council  informed  about  the 
progress  of  the  settlement.22 

By  letters  dated  3  and  4  August  the  Nether- 
lands representative  informed  the  Council  that 
orders  had  been  issued  to  the  Netherlands  Forces 
in  the  areas  concerned  to  cease  hostilities  (docu- 
ment S/466) .  A  further  communication  from  the 
Netherlands  representative  was  circulated  as  docu- 
ment S/474. 

By  cablegram  dated  5  August  the  Vice-Premier 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  informed  the  Council 
that  his  Government  had  decided  to  order  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  He  requested  a  Committee  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  secure  effective  imple- 
mentation of  cessation  of  hostilities  (document 
S/469) .  Further  communications  from  the  Indo- 
nesian Government  were  circulated  as  documents 
S/470,  S/475  and  S/477. 

By  telegram  dated  1  August  1947  (document 
S/458) ,  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the  Phil- 
ippines to  the  United  Nations  expressed  the  desire 
of  his  Government  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Indonesian  Question.  This  request  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  at  the  178th  meeting  on  7 
August  and  failed  to  receive  the  required  seven 
affirmative  votes.     General  discussion  of  the  In- 

10  U.N.  doc.  S/425,  July  18,  1947. 

20  U.N.  doc.  S/480,  Aug.  9,  1947. 

21  U.N.  doc.  S/497,  Aug.  15, 1947. 

22  U.N.  doc.  S/461,  Aug.  1,  1947. 
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donesian  Question  continued  and  was  adjourned 
until  12  August.23 

The  Council  continued  its  discussion  of  the  In- 
donesian Question  at  its  181st,  184th  and  185th 
meetings  on  12, 14  and  15  August.  It  was  decided 
by  eight  votes  to  three  (Belgium,  France,  United 
Kingdom)  to  invite  a  representative  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 
A  request  from  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  Nations  for  recon- 
sideration of  his  Government's  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  (document  S/485)  was  con- 
sidered and  an  invitation  approved  by  nine  votes 
in  favour  with  two  abstentions  (Poland  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics) .  A  Belgian 
proposal  to  invite  representatives  of  East  Indo- 
nesia and  Borneo  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
received  four  votes  in  favour  (Belgium,  France, 


United  Kingdom  and  United  States)  with  seven 
abstentions  and  was  not  carried. 

A  draft  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Australia  (document  S/488). 
Amendments  to  this  resolution  were  submitted  by 
the  Representative  of  Poland. 

A  letter  from  Soetan  Sjahrir,  Representative  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  stating  that  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  accepted  in  advance,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  dispute  the  obligations  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  was  circulated  as  docu- 
ment S/487.  A  telegram  from  the  President, 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  of 
East  Indonesia,  requesting  that  an  opportunity 
be  given  to  them  to  be  heard  before  the  Council 
takes  any  decision,  was  circulated  as  document 

S/495. 
Discussion  was  adjourned  until  21  August.24 


Approval  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands25 

NOTE  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 

23  July  1947 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  the  honor  to  request  that  he  inform  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  the 
General  Assembly  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, after  due  constitutional  process,  has  ap- 
proved the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  approved  by  the 
Security  Council  on  April  2, 1947.    The  action  by 


the  United  States  Government  in  approving  this 
Agreement  was  announced  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  July  18, 1947.  The  instrument  oi 
approval  of  that  Agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  is  trans- 
mitted herewith.  The  procedure  set  forth  in  Ar 
tide  16  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  having 
thereby  been  carried  out,  the  Agreement  is  con 
sidered  to  be  in  force  as  of  that  date. 

(Enclosure:    Instrument  of  Approval.) 


INSTRUMENT  OF  APPROVAL 


I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  approved  July  18, 
1947  (Public  Law  204,  80th  Congress) ,  hereby  ap- 
prove on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for 

23  U.N.  doc.  S/480,  Aug.  9,  1947. 
u  U.N.  doc.  S/497,  Aug.  15,  1947. 
a  U.N.  doc.  S/448,  July  30, 1947. 
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the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  whicl 
was  approved  by  the  Security  Council  of  th< 
United  Nations  on  April  2, 1947. 

Done  at  Washington  this  18th  day  of  July,  1947 
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ber 1933  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  Women 
of  Full  Age  and  the  International  Convention  of  12 
September  1923  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Circula- 
tion of  and  Traffic  in  Obscene  Publications.  E/540, 
August  11,  1947.    16  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  of  the  Press.  E/547,  August  11,  1947.  10  pp. 
mimeo. 

Committee  on  Negotiations  With  Specialized  Agencies. 
Draft  Agreement  With  the  International  Telecommu- 
nications Union.  [Draft  adopted  by  the  Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Union.]     E/542,  August  8, 1947.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Agreement  With  the  International  Telecommu- 
nications Union.  [Preliminary  draft  prepared  by  the 
Committee.]     E/548,  August  11,  1947.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  on  Negotiations  With  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union.  [Draft  agreement  resulting 
from  negotiations  between  the  Committee  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ITU.]  E/555/Rev.l,  August  15, 
1947.    8  pp.  mimeo. 

■  Negotiations  With  the  Interim  Commission  of  the 

World  Health  Organization.  [Draft  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee.]    E/C.l/30,  August  1,  1947. 

8  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  on  Negotiations  With  the  Interim  Commission 

of  the  World  Health  Organization.  [Draft  agree- 
ment resulting  from  negotiations  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  representatives  of  the  Interim  Commis- 
sion of  the  World  Health  Organization.]  E/541, 
August  8,  1947.     11  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Agreement  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. [Draft  agreement  approved  by  the  negotiating 
committee.]     E/C.l/35,  August  14, 1947.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Agreement  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the 

International  Monetary  Fund.  [Approved  by  the 
parties'  negotiating  committees.]  E/559/Rev.  2, 
August  19,  1947.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission.  Disposition  of 
Agenda  Items  and  Check  List  of  Documents,  Second 
Session,  2  to  17  June,  1947.  Prepared  by  the  Docu- 
ments   Index    Unit.     E/CN.1/45,    August    11,    1947. 

9  pp.  mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Social  Commission.  Second  Session.  Lake  Success,  28 
August-13  September  1947.  Division  of  Social  Ac- 
tivities. Report  of  the  Secretariat  on  the  Progress 
of  its  Programme.  Item  2  of  the  Draft  Agenda. 
E/CN.5/24,  August  4,  1947.     ii,  28  pp.  mimeo. 

Notes  and  Statements  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  and 

the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Temporary  Social  Welfare  Committee  at 
Its  Third  Session  (Item  4  of  the  Draft  Agenda). 
E/CN.5/26,  July  28,  1947.  108  pp.  mimeo. 
Addendum  to  the  Notes  and  Statements  of  the  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  and  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  Submitted  to  the  Temporary  Social 
Welfare  Committee  at  Its  Third  Session.  Prelimi- 
nary Report  by  the  Secretariat  on  the  Extent  to  Which 
Social  Questions  Within  the  Terms  of  Reference  of 
the  Social  Commission  Have  Been,  or  Are  Being, 
Studied  by  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations.  E/CN.5/26/ Add.l,  August 
4,  1947.    39  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Economic  and 

Social     Council's     Resolution     on     Child     Welfare. 
E/CN.5/28,  August  1,  1947.     18  pp.  mimeo. 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and 

Treatment  of  Offenders.     E/CN.5/30,  August  4,  1947. 
16  pp.  mimeo. 
- — Interim  Note  by  the  Secretariat  on  Action  Taken  in 
Giving  Effect  to  a  Resolution  on  Housing  and  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Adopted  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  on  28  March  1947.     E/CN.5/31,  July 
30,  1947.     iii,  5C  pp.  mimeo. 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
during  its  Third  Session  from  11   September  to  10 
December  1946.     E/245/Rev.  1,  May  3,  1947.     IV,  70 
pp.  printed  [75  cents]. 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
during  its  Fourth  Session  from  28  February  to  29 
March  1947.    E/437,  May  22,  194V.    VI,  51  pp.  printed 
[50  cents]. 

Security  Council 

Letter  From  Representative  of  the  Albanian  People's  Re- 
public to  the  Secretary-General  Dated  11  August  1947. 
S/492,  August  14,  1947.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Two  Letters  From  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Greece 
Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  Dated  13  August 
1947.     S/494,  August  14,  1947.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  From  the  Representative  of  Greece  to  the  United 


Nations  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  Dated  15 
August  1947.    S/502,  August  19,  1947.    1  p.  mimeo. 

Letter  From  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Greece 
Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  Dated  18  August 
1947.    S/503,  August  19,  1947.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  From  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Greece 
Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  Dated  19  August 
1947.    S/504,  August  19,  1947.    1  p.  mimeo. 

Official  Records.  Second  Year.  No.  22,  March  5,  1947. 
21  pp.  printed  [20  cents]. 

No.  24,  March  10,  1947.    26  pp.  printed  [20  cents]. 

No.  26,  March  17,  1947.    25  pp.  printed  [20  cents]. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Text  of  Letter  From  the  Representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Dated  11  August  1947  to  the  Representative 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Transmit 
ting  a  Questionnaire.  AEC/C.2/71,  August  11,  1947 
3  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  From  the  Chairman  of  the  Drafting  Sub-Committe< 
of  Committee  1  to  the  Chairman  of  Committee  1  Trans 
mitting  the  "Report  on  the  Deliberations  of  the  Work 
ing  Committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Con 
cerning  the  Amendments  and  Additions  to  the  Firs 
Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Se 
curity  Council  Submitted  by  the  Representative  o 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  at  the  Hundra 
and  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Security  Council",  Date( 

14  August  1947.    AEC/C.l/61/Rev.l,  August  18,  1947 

15  pp.  mimeo. 


U.N.  Department  of  Public  Information, 
Research  Section 

Population  Commission.  Background  Paper  No.  12.  Augus 

1, 1947.  6  pp.  mimeo. 
Statistical  Commission.  Background  Paper  No.  13.  Augus 

8, 1947.  6  pp.  mimeo. 
Committee    on    Industrial    Classification.      Backgroun 

Paper  No.  14.    August  8, 1947.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Other  U.N.  Publications 

Non-Self-Governing  Territories.  Summaries  of  inform; 
tion  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  during  19* 
Sales  No. :  1947.  VI  B.  1.  August  5,  1947.  152  pi 
printed  [75  cents]. 
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DSEPH  M.  DODGE  RECALLED  FROM  VIENNA 
OR  CONSULTATION 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  the  American  representa- 
ve  on  the  Austrian  Treaty  Commission,  has  been 
jcalled  to  the  United  States  for  consultation, 
he  reasons  for  Mr.  Dodge's  recall  are  fully  set 
irth  by  Mr.  Dodge  himself  in  the  following  state- 
ent  which  he  made  before  the  Commission  in 
ienna  on  August  18 : 

"I  wish  to  inform  the  Commission  that  my  Gov- 
•nment  has  requested  my  return  to  Washington 
lmediately  for  consultation  on  the  future  work 
:  the  Austrian  Treaty  Commission.  My  Gov- 
nment  is  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  f  ollow- 
g  conditions  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
ission : 

"1.  Actions:  Soviet  unilateral  action  in  seiz- 
g  properties  falling  within  categories  agreed 
)on  for  discussion  within  the  Commission  and  in- 
)lving  United  States  interests  when  the  entire 
lestion  is  under  consideration  by  the  Commission. 
"2.  Attitude:  The  general  failure  of  the  Soviet 
elegation  to  collaborate  in  the  provisions  of  the 
ustrian  Treaty  Commission  and  in  the  fulfil- 
ent  of  the  Allied  objectives  as  defined  by  the 
Hindi  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  their  agreement 
April  24.  This  is  demonstrated  by  (a)  failure 
tively  to  participate  in  the  development  and  pres- 
tation of  concrete  facts  and  failure  to  carry  out 
e  instructions  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
ers with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  of 
sperts;  (b)  indifference  toward  the  factual  ma- 
rial  presented  to  the  Commission  by  other  dele- 
tions, and  indifference  even  to  the  unanimous 
nclusions  of  the  other  delegations,  wherever 
ose  facts  or  conclusions  are  in  any  way  in  con- 
ct  with  Soviet  claims;  (c)  announcement  of  con- 
lsions,  without  explanation  or  factual  support, 
lich  merely  restate  positions  set  forth  in  the 
•viet  draft  of  the  Austrian  treaty. 
'3.  Position:  Soviet  insistence  on  reparations 


from  Austrians  and  others  as  evidenced  by  their 
refusal  to  recognize  liabilities  (debts)  relating  to 
assets,  and  their  demand  for  assets  in  amounts  and 
in  forms  other  than  those  validly  held  by 
Germany. 

"My  absence  will  not  disrupt  or  delay  further 
meetings  of  the  Commission  as  Mr.  Ginsburg  is 
authorized  to  act  as  my  deputy  while  I  am  away. 

"It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  real  progress  will 
be  made  toward  reconciliation  of  the  differences 
which  still  exist  among  us.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  issues  at 
stake." 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  COVERING  FINES 
COLLECTED  BY  ALLIED  MILITARY  OCCUPATION 
COURTS  ' 

The  Far  Eastern  Commission  decides  as  a  matter 
of  policy  the  following : 

Since  the  military  occupation  courts  which  have 
been  appointed  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers  in  Japan  partake 
of  an  international  character,  any  fines  imposed  or 
other  sums  collected  pursuant  to  orders  made  by 
such  courts  should  be  used  in  defraying  the  costs 
of  the  Allied  occupation.  All  such  moneys  should 
be  entered  in  a  separate  account  and  should  be 
assigned  to  meet  the  occupation  costs  of  the  forces 
whose  courts  ordered  payment  to  be  made. 

U.S.  DELEGATES  TO  PROPOSED 
INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  COMMISSION 
ON  HYLEAN  AMAZON 

[Released  to  the  press  August  12] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
Dr.  Arthur  Remington  Kellogg,  curator  of  the 

1  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion on  Aug.  7,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  Aug.  19. 
A  directive  based  upon  this  decision  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  for  imple- 
mentation. 
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division  of  mammals,  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum, and  Dr.  Bassett  Maguire,  curator  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens,  have  been  designated 
Delegate  and  Alternate  Delegate,  respectively,  to 
the  Conference  of  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Establishment  of  an  International  Hylean 
Amazon  Institute.  This  meeting,  which  is  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO),  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Belem, 
Brazil,  from  August  12  to  18,  1947.  Representa- 
tives of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Venezuela,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  United  States  have  been  invited 
to  attend. 

A  proposal  that  an  International  Institute  of 
the  Hylean  Amazon  be  established  was  submitted 
to  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  UNESCO  on 
April  28,  1946,  by  the  Brazilian  Representative 
and  was  approved  by  the  Commission  and  by  the 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO  at  its  first  session 
at  Paris,  November  19  to  December  10,  1946. 

This  meeting  has  been  called  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  Brazil  to  consider  proposals 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Hylean  Amazon 
region.  Recommendations  are  to  be  formulated 
regarding  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  In- 
ternational Institute  of  the  Hylean  Amazon  for 
undertaking  a  long-range  scientific  operation  in 
the  area.  It  would  include  investigations  in  the 
zoological,  meteorological,  anthropological,  and 
medical  sciences  and  in  questions  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  human  life  and  the  development 
of  human  society  in  tropical  regions.  These  rec- 
ommendations are  to  be  presented  to  the  Second 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Mexico  City  starting  November  6,  1947. 

U.S.    DELEGATION    TO    INTERNATIONAL    CON- 
FERENCE  ON   HIGH    FREQUENCY 
BROADCASTING 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  High  Frequency  Broadcast- 
ing now  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  as 
follows : 
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Chairman 

Charles  R.  Denny,  Chairman,  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

Vice  Chairmen 

John  M.  Begg,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Information 

and  Educational  Exchange,  Department  of  State 
Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  Chief,  Telecommunications  Division,  I 

Department  of  State 

Members  of  Delegation 

David  C.  Adams,  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel,  Federal 
Communications  Commission 

Robert  R.  Burton,  Communications  Liaison  Officer,  Inter- 
national  Broadcasting  Division,  Department  of  State 

E.  K.  Jett,  Commissioner,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

Helen  Kelly,  Divisional  Assistant,  Telecommunications 
Division,  Department  of  State 

Roger  Legge,  Propagation  Analyst,  International  Broad- 
casting Division,  Department  of  State 

Albert  Mcintosh,  Assistant  Chief,  Frequency  Service-Alhv 
cation  Division,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Harvey  B.  Otterman,  Associate  Chief,  Telecommunications 
Division,  Department  of  State 

Curtis  B.  Plummer,  Chief,  Television  Engineering,  Federal 
Communications  Commission 

Forney  A.  Rankin,  Associate  Chief,  International  Broad- 
casting Division,  Department  of  State 

A.  G.  Simson,  Consultant,  Communications  Liaison  Branch 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  War  Department 

John  Tomlinson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Internationa' 
Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Florence  A.  Trail,  Divisional  Assistant,  Telecommunica 
tions  Division,  Department  of  State 

Fred  H.  Trimmer,  Chief,  Facilities  Planning  Branch,  Inter 
national  Broadcasting  Division,  Department  of  Stat< 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Ben  F.  Dixon,  Division  of  International  Conferences,  De 
partment  of  State 

Assistant  to  Secretary 
Helen  S.  Norman 

This  meeting  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  three  con 
ferences  on  world  telecommunications  being  hel( 
in  Atlantic  City  this  summer.  Its  purpose  is  U 
work  out  preliminary  plans  for  frequency  require 
ments  of  all  countries  for  high-frequency  broad 
casting  and  to  formulate  the  engineering  principle 
on  which  the  frequency  assignments  should  b 
based.  The  conference  will  also  consider  exchang 
of  broadcasts,  freedom  of  information,  and  pro 
posals  for  a  world  organization  for  high-frequenc; 
broadcasting  as  part  of  the  agenda  for  the  nex 
high-frequency-broadcasting  conference. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DEPUTY  CHAIRMAN  OF  U.S.  DELEGATION  > 


As  this  Committee  comes  to  the  end  of  its  labors 
>n  a  world  trade  charter — begun  in  London  10 
nonths  ago,  carried  forward  in  New  York,  and 
lompleted  at  Geneva — it  is  well  that  we  should 
>ause  to  consider  in  its  true  perspective  the  docu- 
nent  that  we  have  now  approved ;  for  it  is  possible 
hat  we  may  have  lost  sight  in  these  last  crowded 
lays  of  the  significance  of  the  work  that  we  have 
lone. 

First  of  all  we  have  written  the  constitution  of 

new  international  organization.  But  we  have 
lone  much  more  than  that.  We  have  given  recog- 
lition  for  the  first  time  in  an  international  instru- 
lent  to  the  interdependence  of  national  programs 
or  the  stabilization  of  production  and  interna- 
ional  programs  for  the  liberation  of  trade.  We 
ave  placed  in  the  forefront  of  international  think- 
ig  the  need  for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
iss-developed  areas  of  the  world.  We  have  pro- 
osed  that  all  nations  commit  themselves  in  a 
ingle  document  to  extend  to  one  another  most- 
ivored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to  customs 
aarges  and  requirements,  and  national  treatment 
ith  respect  to  international  taxation  and  regula- 
on.  We  have  asked  them  to  reduce  tariffs  and 
)  do  away  with  all  forms  of  discrimination.  We 
ave  laid  down  a  set  of  rules  under  which  import 
(id  export  quotas — the  most  serious  of  all  the 
:>rms  of  trade  restriction — can  be  disciplined  and 
rought  under  international  control.  We  have 
orked  out  detailed  provisions  to  insure  that  the 
•eedom  that  is  gained  by  reducing  visible  tariffs 
tall  not  be  lost  by  the  erection  of  invisible  tar- 
fs.  We  have  made  the  first  attempt  in  history 
1  aPply  uniform  principles  of  nondiscrimination 
id  fair  dealing  to  the  trade  of  private  enterprise 
id  public  enterprise.  We  have  made  the  first 
)proach  through  international  action  to  the  elim- 

ation  of  the  abuses  arising  from  the  operations 
::  international  monopolies  and  cartels.  We  have 
!  undated  for  the  first  time  a  code  of  principles 
govern  the  formation  and  the  operation  of 
itergovernmental  commodity  agreements. 

As  we  compare  the  Geneva  draft  of  the  charter 
I  ith  the  London  and  New  York  drafts,  we  must 

cognize  that  it  is  substantially  improved.    Its 
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organization  is  more  logical.  Inconsistencies  have 
been  removed.  Obscure  passages  have  been  clari- 
fied. Ambiguous  passages  have  become  precise. 
Certainly  no  one  would  contend  that  the  charter 
as  it  now  stands  is  perfect.  Perfection  in  instru- 
ments embodying  agreements  achieved  through 
compromise  is  scarcely  to  be  attained.  But  the 
draft  that  we  have  completed  at  Geneva  has  been 
strengthened  in  material  respects.  And  its  funda- 
mental character  and  balance  have  been  retained. 

Two  sweeping  criticisms  of  the  charter  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  print.  According  to  the  first 
the  charter  attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of  im- 
practical idealism  to  a  world  that  is  intensely  prac- 
tical and  all  too  real.  According  to  the  second  the 
charter  has  been  so  riddled  with  exceptions  that 
its  basic  principles  have  lost  whatever  meaning 
they  may  once  have  had.  Of  course,  these  criti- 
cisms cannot  both  be  true.  If  the  charter  were 
impractical  and  idealistic,  it  would  give  no  room 
to  the  exceptions  that  are  required  to  meet  the 
practical  problems  of  the  real  world.  And  if  ex- 
ceptions have  been  made  to  meet  these  problems,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  charter  remains  as  an 
expression  of  impractical  idealism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  neither  of  these  criticisms  is 
true.  What  we  have  done  in  this  document  should 
be  clearly  understood.  We  have  enunciated  gen- 
eral principles  upon  which  we  propose  that  nations 
should  agree.  We  have  made  specific  exceptions  to 
these  principles  where  they  have  been  required  by 
practical  necessities.  These  exceptions  are  pre- 
cisely defined.  Many  of  them  are  temporary.  All 
of  them  are  limited  in  application.  And  we  have 
proposed  that  resort  to  them  should  be  subject  to 
international  control.  Between  international  an- 
archy in  economic  relations  and  some  such  pattern 
of  agreement  as  we  have  here  laid  down,  the  world 
will  have  to  take  its  choice.    There  is  no  other  way. 

On  balance,  in  the  opinion  of  my  delegation,  the 
charter  is  a  document  for  which  this  Committee 
need  offer  no  apologies,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 

1  Delivered  before  the  Preparatory  Committee  in  Geneva 
on  Aug.  23, 1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
Clair  Wilcox  is  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

joining  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  in 
commending  it  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Employment.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  meeting  I  told  the  Committee  that  my  delega- 
tion would  have  to  introduce  a  number  of  detailed 
amendments  arising  from  criticisms  of  the  earlier 
drafts  advanced  by  various  groups  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  that  our  satis- 
faction on  these  particular  points  is  virtually  com- 
plete, and  I  wish  to  thank  the  other  delegations 
here  for  the  sympathetic  consideration  that  they 
have  given  to  our  requests. 

In  the  face  of  adversity  and  discouragement 
this  Committee  has  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion this  half  of  its  assignment.  To  the  objec- 
tive observer  the  vitality  of  this  project,  the  mo- 
mentum which  it  has  attained,  must  be  a  source  of 
growing  amazement.  In  the  circumstances  the 
wonder  must  be  not  that  we  have  not  accomplished 
more  but  that  we  have  accomplished  so  much. 

If  the  task  of  this  meeting  were  confined  to  the 
completion  of  the  draft  charter,  we  could  now 
accept  congratulations  on  a  job  well  done.    But 
unfortunately  for  the  personal  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  our  delegations,  though  fortunately 
for  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world, 
the  task  assigned  us  was  a  more  ambitious  one. 
This  task  included  in  addition  an  agreement  to 
carry  forward  among  ourselves  definitive  negotia- 
tions directed — in  the  words  that  we  have  written 
into  each  successive  version  of  the  charter— toward 
the  substantial  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  elimination  of  preferences. 
This  undertaking  was  indeed  ambitious. 
Negotiations  on  tariffs,  even  when  confined  to  a 
single  pair  of  countries,  are  difficult  enough.    But 
here  in  Geneva,  together  with  the  completion  of 
the  charter,  we  have  carried  forward  a  hundred 
such  negotiations  in  the  same  place  and  at  the 
same  time.    It  appeared  to  many  of  us  before  we 
began  that  the  mere  physical  obstacles  to  such  an 
undertaking   might   be   insuperable.     But   these 
obstacles  have  been  surmounted.    The  machinery 
of  negotiations  has  been  constructed  and  oiled  and 
set  in  motion.    The  wheels  are  turning.    Our  dis- 
appointment is  that  they  have  not  turned  as  rapidly 
as  we  had  hoped. 

Even  in  this,  however,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
discouragement.  Each  of  the  major  trade  agree- 
ments concluded  by  the  United  States  before  the 
war  took  from  ten  to  eleven  months  to  complete. 
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This  Committee  has  concluded  a  score  or  more 
of  such  negotiations  in  the  past  four  months.  Or 
three  score  more  the  work  is  well  advanced.  Witl: 
real  determination  we  should  complete  our  tasl 
in  the  next  month  or  six  weeks.  If  more  time  ii 
required  the  United  States  for  one  is  prepared  to; 
give  it. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  will  be  judgec 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  not  only  by  the  words  tha 
we  have  written  on  paper  and  sent  forward  to  tin 
world  conference  but  also  by  the  action  that  w< 
shall  take  here  and  now  to  give  meaning  to  thosi 
words.  Our  proposal  in  the  charter  to  negotiati 
for  the  substantial  reduction  of  tariffs  and  th 
elimination  of  preferences  will  be  laid  down  sid 
by  side  with  the  provisions  of  our  general  agree 
ment  on  tariffs  and  trade.  Our  promise  in  the  on 
will  be  measured  by  our  performance  in  the  other 
If  the  general  agreement  is  a  weak  agreement,  w 
shall  be  accused  by  the  40  nations  that  will  jon 
us  at  Habana  of  giving  lip  service  to  the  principle 
that  we  profess,  and  the  world  conference  wr 
convene  in  an  atmosphere  of  cynicism  and  disil 
lusionment.  If  the  general  agreement  is  a  stron 
agreement,  success  at  Habana  will  be  virtually  as 
sured,  and  the  world  will  be  able  to  face  the  f utur 
with  new  hope. 

This  is  the  time  for  decision.  If  nations  do  nc 
act  now  with  courage  and  determination,  they  wi. 
find  themselves  condemned  to  a  persisting  patter 
of  restrictions  and  discrimination  that  will  spe. 
antagonism  abroad  and  misery  at  home.  Thi 
must  not  happen.  It  need  not  happen.  OurCorr 
mittee  still  holds  within  its  hands  the  opportunit 
to  contribute  substantially  to  the  making  of  a  bet 
ter  world.  It  is  an  opportunity  that  we  dare  nc 
and  cannot  permit  to  slip  away. 

Admittedly,  these  are  difficult  times.  And  dil 
ficult  times  require  a  temporary  accommodation  c 
fundamental  policies.  The  United  States  has  cor 
sistently  sought  to  do  everything  within  its  powc- 
to  ease  the  transition  from  an  economy  at  war  i 
an  economy  at  peace.  It  will  continue  to  do  s< 
But  it  cannot  believe  that  we  should  permit  tl: 
difficulties  of  the  present  to  obscure  the  urgent  nee 
for  agreement  now  upon  the  policies  that  are  t 
govern  the  trade  of  the  world  in  a  better  futur 
It  holds  that  each  nation  must  make  its  appropriai 
contribution  if  such  agreement  is  to  be  attains 
And  equally  with  others  it  is  prepared  to  do  i 
part. 

Department  of  State  Bullet 
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American  Summary  of  Results  of  U.N.  Commission 
Investigating  Greek  Frontier 


The  Department  of  State  released  on  August 
!3  two  reports  summarizing  the  results  of  on-the- 
ipot  investigations  by  the  U.N.  Subsidiary  Group 
)f  violations  of  the  northern  Greek  frontier  and 
lescribing  in  some  detail  the  obstructionist  tactics 
>f  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  which  have 
mpeded  the  work  of  this  body.  These  sum- 
naries,  which  are  based  on  the  reports  of  the 
Subsidiary  Group  and  other  U.N.  documents, 
lemonstrate  that  the  evidence  gathered  by  the 
Subsidiary  Group  is  impressive  to  the  point  of 
teing  conclusive  regarding  the  complicity  of 
Greece's  northern  neighbors  in  frontier  incidents 
fhich  have  occurred  since  April  of  this  year.  It 
3  also  clearly  shown  that  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
rugoslavia  have  openly  and  defiantly  rejected  any 
ooperation  with  the  Subsidiary  Group. 

The  Subsidiary  Group  was  created  by  a  directive 
f  the  Balkan  Investigating  Commission  pursuant 
o  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on 
Lpril  18,  1947.  Like  its  parent  organization,  the 
Subsidiary  Group  is  composed  of  representatives 
f  all  states  members  of  the  Security  Council  and 
*  empowered  to  investigate  violations  of  the  Greek 
rentier.  It  will  be  recalled  that  U.N.  investiga- 
ions  in  the  Balkans  area  were  first  undertaken 
arly  this  year  by  the  Balkan  Commission,  which 
ras  established  in  accordance  with  a  Security 
iouncil  resolution  of  December  19,  1946.  Fol- 
ding more  than  two  months'  investigation  in 
rreece,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  the 
•alkan  Commission  moved  to  Geneva  in  April 
)  draft  its  report.  During  the  Commission's 
;ay  in  Geneva  the  decision  was  reached  to  main- 
lin  a  U.N.  group  in  the  Balkan  area  pending  a 
ew  decision  by  the  Security  Council.  Bepre- 
aitatives  were  duly  designated  and  the  Subsidiary 

roup  held  its  first  meeting  in  Salonika  on  May  20. 

As  of  July  24,  the  Subsidiary  Group  had  held 
5  meetings  and  conducted  investigations  of  seven 
I'parate  incidents.  Although  barred  by  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  from  conducting  on-the- 
;X)t  investigations  in  territory  of  these  countries, 
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the  Subsidiary  Group  has  collected  a  great  deal  of 
very  important  evidence  on  the  Greek  side  of  the 
frontier  regarding  border  violations  which  have 
occurred  since  the  departure  from  the  area  of  the 
Balkan  Investigating  Commission.  In  the  De- 
partment's opinion,  the  work  of  the  Subsidiary 
Group  reinforces  the  conclusions  of  the  Balkan 
Commission's  report  that  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  have  supported  the  guerrilla  warfare 
in  Greece  and  underlines  the  necessity  for  interna- 
tional action  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Balkans. 
The  Security  Council  has,  however,  been  prevented 
from  taking  any  effective  action  to  check  the  ag- 
gression of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 
against  Greece  by  the  vetoes  exercised  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  July  29  and  August  19. 

The  Department  of  State  will  issue  shortly  a 
comprehensive  White  Paper  on  the  situation  along 
the  northern  Greek  frontier,  which  will  include 
background  material  and  an  analysis  of  the  work 
of  the  Balkan  Investigating  Commission,  as  well 
as  detailed  information  concerning  the  more  re- 
cent incidents  in  the  area. 

[Editor's  Note  :  The  Bulletin  of  August  24  released  an 
article  by  Harry  N.  Howard,  adviser  on  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion to  the  Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek 
Frontier  Incidents,  which  detailed  the  findings  as  set  forth 
in  the  two  reports  of  the  (Subsidiary  Group.  A  summary  of 
these  two  reports  was  also  included  in  the  Department  of 
State  press  release  689  of  August  23,  1947.] 


U.S.  To  Seek  General  Assembly  Action  on 
Question  of  Greek  Territorial  Integrity 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

On  August  19  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  vetoed  the  Australian  and  United  States 
resolutions  which  attempted  to  provide  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Greek  case.  By  these  last  two  vetoes 
the  Soviet  Union  has  prevented  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  case  in  the  Security  Council. 
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As  Ambassador  Herschel  Johnson  has  stated  in 
the  Council,  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
let  the  matter  rest  there.  Accordingly,  we  are 
today  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  place  on  the 
supplementary  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly 
a  new  item,  namely,  "threats  to  the  political  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece".  We 
are  confident  that  the  General  Assembly,  repre- 
senting all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  where  there  is  no  veto,  will  recognize  clearly 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  to  take 
further  action  in  defense  of  the  territorial  integ- 
rity and  political  independence  of  Greece  against 
the  assistance  and  support  given  to  the  guerrillas 
in  Greece  from  the  outside. 

Machinery  and  Foodstuffs  En  Route  to  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  August  22] 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  Greek  aid  program,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  on  August  22  that,  as  of  mid- 
August,  12  United  States  Army  transports  laden 
with  approximately  18  million  dollars  in  urgent 
military  supplies  for  the  program  have  already 
sailed,  and  30,000  additional  tons  are  en  route  this 
week. 

The  Navy  Department  has  ordered  six  176-foot 
patrol  boats  in  from  active  duty  for  refitting  at 
once  in  United  States  yards  in  anticipation  of 
their  being  turned  over  to  the  Greek  Government. 
The  Greek  crews  who  will  man  these  ships  are 
expected  to  arrive  in  this  country  before  the  end 
of  August,  and,  after  an  intensive  course  of  train- 
ing by  the  Navy  in  the  handling  of  the  vessels,  will 
take  them  to  Greece.  The  ships  have  been  selected 
from  the  line  in  order  to  minimize  the  time  neces- 
sary in  preparing  them  for  passage  to  Greece. 

Additional  assistance  to  the  Greek  Navy  is  be- 
ing given  in  the  form  of  substantial  quantities  of 
spare  parts  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
their  mine  sweepers  which  have  been  laid  up  be- 
cause of  lack  of  these  parts.  The  mine-sweeping 
program  is  of  considerable  importance  due  to  the 
fact  that  Greek  territorial  waters  are  still  heavily 
mined,  only  the  major  ports  having  been  cleared. 

The  Army  transport  shipments  include  1,000 
vehicles,  such  as  light  trucks,  heavy  trucks,  am- 
bulances, wreckers,  ammunition  carriers,  and 
weapons  carriers.     They  also  include  120  tons  of 
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ordnance  spare  parts  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
and  other  vehicles,  14,000  tons  of  nonperishable 
food  items,  and  5,000  tons  of  perishable  foods  andi 
refrigerated  items. 

The  survey  teams  of  United  States  Army  and 
private  engineers  which  have  been  working  in 
Greece  for  the  past  two  weeks  on  reconstruction 
problems  will  return  this  week  end  to  submit  theii 
findings  to  the  United  States  contractors  already 
named  to  undertake  the  reconstruction  work, 
Other  assistance  is  also  being  expedited  with  heavy 
steel  and  structural  shapes  for  use  in  bridge  con 
struction  already  in  process  of  fabrication. 

Waiter  Wilds  as  Deputy  Coordinator  for 
Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Augus 
21  the  appointment  of  Walter  Wilds  as  Deputy 
Coordinator  for  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Co 
ordinator  of  the  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  ane 
Turkey  is  George  C.  McGhee. 

As  Deputy  Coordinator  in  the  office  of  the  Unde 
Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Wilds  will  assist  in  expe 
diting  the  work  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Aid  Missions 
The  Coordinator's  office  receives  all  problems  ant 
requests  of  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  and  immediate! 
focuses  the  attention  of  the  Department  and  othe 
interested  agencies  of  the  Government  on  them  ii 
order  to  obtain  the  fastest  possible  action.  Th 
Coordinator  has  immediate  access  to  the  Unde 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  Cabi 
net  members  so  that  all  problems  that  arise  may " 
met  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
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Report  on  First  Phase  of  Relief  Program 
for  Austria 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Augus 
20  that  the  United  States  foreign-relief  prograr 
for  Austria  for  shipments  during  the  period  Jun 
through  September  1947  amounts  to  approximate! 
$43,000,000  in  relief  supplies  for  that  countr] 
The  program  of  shipments  for  the  period  begir 
ning  October  1  will  be  announced  at  a  later  dat< 

The  program  for  the  period  June  through  Sej 

tember  1947  is  designed  to  supply  as  much  as  pos 

sible  of  the  basic  essentials  of  life  which  mus 

be  imported  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country.   0 
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le  total  amount,  approximately  three  fourths  is 
)r  food,  including  items  surplus  in  the  United 
tates,  such  as  canned  fish  and  dried  fruit,  and 
mch  of  the  balance  is  for  coal  for  essential  serv- 
es. This  is  in  fulfilment  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
ving surplus  foods  wherever  practicable.  With 
dorie  levels  at  such  a  low  point  in  Austria,  it  is 
jcessary  to  provide  a  very  large  share  of  the 
mailable  funds  for  high-calorie  items  which  can 
)  procured  at  low  cost. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  to  the  State  De- 
irtment  as  to  the  possibility  of  shipment  of  such 
ems  as  canned  tomato  juice,  canned  citrus  fruits, 
,nned  vegetables,  poultry,  et  cetera.  The  calorie 
mtent  of  these  items  per  dollar  is  extremely  low  in 
lation  to  the  basic  foods  in  the  program  an- 
mnced  on  August  20.  If  such  items  were  in- 
uded,  the  calorie  levels  now  existing  in  Austria 
Duld  be  sacrificed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cur- 
nt  ration  system  would  be  threatened. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  fertilizer  in  the 
aited  States,  Austria's  essential  fertilizer  require- 
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ments  are  expected  to  be  procured  from  Belgium 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Some  coal  will  be  procured 
from  Poland.  A  majority  of  the  commodities, 
however,  are  being  purchased  in  United  States 
markets. 

A  breakdown  of  the  items  and  the  quantities  of 
each  item  for  the  period  June  through  September 
1947  is  as  follows  (in  long  tons)  :  cereals,  186,000; 
soya  flour,  2,000;  horse  meat,  3,000;  canned  fish, 
1,180;  fats  and  oils,  9,000;  pulses,  7,300;  evapo- 
rated milk,  2,000;  dried  fruits,  2,000;  seeds,  755; 
fatty  acids  for  soap,  600 ;  coal,  705,000 ;  fertilizer, 
80,000.  A  total  of  102,486  long  tons  of  cereals  has 
already  been  shipped. 

The  program  for  this  period  also  includes  up  to 
$250,000  in  pesticides  and  $1,000,000  in  medical 
supplies,  consisting  mostly  of  basic  drugs. 

The  supplies  will  be  distributed  in  Austria  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  United  States 
Relief  Mission  there  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  relief  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Austria  signed  on  June  25,  1947. 
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eath  Sentence  Suspension  Requested  for  Bulgarian  Opposition  Leader 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  U, 

ON  ACC  FOR 


S.  AND  SOVIET  REPRESENTATIVES 
BULGARIA 


[Released  to  the  press  August  18] 

e  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
representative  in  Sofia  that  on  August  16  the 
fia  Regional  Court  found  Nikola  Petkov,  leader 
the  Bulgarian  opposition  Agrarian  Union, 
ilty  of  having  inspired  certain  Bulgarian  Army 
cers  to  found  a  military  union  which  conspired 
overthrow  the  Bulgarian  Fatherland  Front 
vernment,  as  well  as  on  certain  other  counts 
h  as  encouraging  disaffection  in  the  Bulgarian 
my  by  his  articles  in  the  opposition  press.  Mr. 
jtkov  was  given  the  death  sentence. 
|)n  August  18  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  Robertson, 
ited  States  representative  on  the  Allied  Control 
Amission  for  Bulgaria,  addressed  the  following 
per  to  Lt.  Gen.  Alexander  Cherepanov,  the 
net  acting  deputy  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
si:1 

just  31,   1947 


"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  followed  with  close  attention  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Nikola  Petkov  and  is  concerned  to  prevent 
what,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  thus  far 
available,  appears  to  be  a  gross  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

"Apart  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Petkov  was  a 
signatory  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  this  devel- 
opment is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  Allied 
Control  Commission. 

"By  virtue  of  the  Yalta  Agreement,  the  three 
powers  represented  on  the  Commission  have  pri- 
mary interest  in  the  political  structure  of  Bulgaria 
and  in  the  status  of  the  legally  elected  opposition 
of  which  Mr.  Petkov  was  the  leading  member  until 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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he  was  deprived  of  his  Parliamentary  immunity 
for  the  purpose  of  the  trial. 

"Moreover,  the  trial  of  Mr.  Petkov  and  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him  may  well  have 
repercussion  on  peace  and  order  in  this  country 
for  which  the  Allied  Control  Commission  has  a 
specific  responsibility. 

"For  all  these  reasons  I  have  the  honor,  with 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  urgently  to  request  you  to  in- 
struct the  Bulgarian  Government,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  right  of  Mr.  Petkov  to  appeal,  to 
suspend  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  until  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  has  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  case. 

"In  view  of  the  great  urgency  of  the  matter,  I 
would  request  you  to  take  this  action  without  de- 
lay in  your  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"Should  you,  however,  feel  it  necessary  to  have 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Commission  before  acting, 
I  would  request  you  to  arrange  this  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  I  am  at  your  immediate  dis- 
posal at  any  time  you  may  fix. 

"Again  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation, 
I  request  an  immediate  reply  to  this  communica- 
tion." 

It  is  understood  that  the  British  representative, 
Col.  George  Green,  sent  a  similar  letter  to  General 
Cherepanov. 

Major  General  Kobertson  received  the  following 
letter,  dated  August  22,  signed  by  Lieutenant 
General  Cherepanov : 2 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  No.  A-999  of  18  August 
1947,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  do 
not  consider  it  possible  for  the  ACC  to  interfere 
in  any  way  in  the  affair  of  N.  Petkov  in  as  much 
as  it  is  purely  an  internal  Bulgarian  matter. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the  ACC  should 
take  upon  itself  the  problem  of  reviewing  Mr. 
Petkov's  case." 


'■  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
'  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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Major  General  Robertson  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Lieutenant  General  Cherepanov  on 
August  22 : 3 

"I  have  received  your  letter  No.  2608  of  today's 
date  in  which  you  inform  me  that  you  do  not  con- 
sider it  possible  for  the  Allied  Control  Commission 
to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Nikola 
Petkov  in  as  much  as  this  appears  to  you  to  be  a- 
purely  Bulgarian  internal  affair  and  that  you  con- 
sider that  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  Allied 
Control  Commission  to  charge  itself  with  the  task- 
of  reviewing  the  matter  of  Mr.  Petkov. 

"I  am  informing  my  Government  by  telegram 
of  the  contents  of  your  letter.  But  I  feel  bound 
to  inform  you  that  I  cannot  accept  your  view  that 
this  is  a  purely  Bulgarian  internal  affair  and  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  the  Allied  Control  Conn 
mission  to  intervene.  I  desire  to  enter  an  em 
phatic  protest  against  your  decision  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  and  to  point  out  to  you  that  by 
your  arbitrary  refusal  even  to  review  the  mattei 
in  the  Commission  you  have  assumed  a  very  heavj 
responsibility." 

It  is  understood  that  the  British  representative 
Col.  George  Green,  sent  a  similar  letter  to  Genera 
Cherepanov. 

The  Department  of  State  has  instructed  th( 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow  to  take  up  this 
matter  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  and  is  a, 
advising  the  Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Com 
mission  in  Sofia  and  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Office 

Time   Extended   for   Filing  Shareholdings  ii 
Nationalized  Hungarian  Banks 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  b; 
the  American  Mission  at  Budapest  that  pursuan 
to  decree  no.  9000/1947  of  July  24,  1947,  the  fina 
date  for  declaration  by  foreign  nationals  of  thei 
shareholdings  in  certain  specified  Hungana. 
banks  has  been  extended  from  September  1,  194' 
to  October  1,  1947.  For  a  list  of  the  individua 
Hungarian  banks  whose  shares  are  affected  an 
other  relevant  information,  see  Bulletin  of  Jul 
13,  1947,  p.  96. 
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Executive  Report  to  Air  Policy  Commission 
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A  survey  of  aviation  policy  from  the  govern- 
mental standpoint  was  prepared  by  the  Air  Coor- 
linating  Committee1  for  the  President  and  has 
ieen  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  tempo- 


rary Air  Policy  Commission.  Excerpts  from  the 
report,  which  was  released  to  the  press  by  the 
White  House  on  August  18,  appear  below: 


CIVIL  AVIATION 


ispects  of  Policy  Relative  to  International 
Operations 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  interna- 
ional  civil  aviation  rests  on  its  geographical  posi- 
ion,  its  part  in  world  commerce  and  its  proved 
apacity  to  conduct  large  scale  operations. 

Basic  policies  of  the  United  States  in  this  field 
erive  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and 
ave  been  developed  within  the  framework  of  the 
rovernment's  foreign  policy.     As  a  contracting 
arty  to  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
.viation,  and  as  a  member  of  the  International 
ivil  Aviation  Organization  established  under  the 
onvention,  the  United  States  has  accepted  certain 
Decific  obligations.     These  relate  principally  to 
le  development  of  internationally  uniform  tech- 
ical  practices,  standards  and  procedures. 
Nothing  in  the  Convention  has  altered  the  ac- 
;pted  doctrine  that  each  nation  absolutely  controls 
ie  air  space  over  its  own  territory.    In  fact,  the 
onvention  specifically  reaffirms  this  doctrine.    It 
•Hows  that  over-flight  or  landing  for  any  pur- 
>se  is  a  privilege  to  be  granted  by  sovereign  na- 
3ns  and  the  exchange  of  such  privileges  has  gen- 
ally   become    a   matter   for   intergovernmental 
gotiation. 

Air  Transit  Privileges— Multilateral  exchange 

the  privileges  of  flying  civil  aircraft  through 

tother  nation's  air  space  and  of  landing  to  refuel 

for  any  other  non-traffic  purpose  is  essential 

the  fullest  development  of  international  civil 

iation.      Whereas    private    and    non-scheduled 

ghts  are  granted  these  privileges  as  between 

ntracting  states  under  the  Convention,  and  no 

ior  permission  for  such  a  flight  is  required,  sched- 

id  international  air  services  are  granted  these 

ivileges  multilaterally  through  the  International 

'r  Services  Transit  Agreement.     These  grants 

3,  of  course,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 

;  the  Convention  and  the  Agreement  respectively. 
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The  United  States  as  a  matter  of  policy  uro-es 
nations  which  have  not  exchanged  these  privileges 
to  do  so  within  the  framework  of  the  Agreement 
and  the  Convention. 

Scheduled  Commercial  Operations  on  Interna- 
tional Routes— -The  United  States  believes  that  the 
general  principles  under  which  scheduled  air 
transport  operations  are  conducted  between  coun- 
tries should  be  embodied  in  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment. These  principles  should  cover  fair  competi- 
tive practices,  capacity  and  frequency,  the  bases  on 
which  international  traffic  rights  may  be  ex- 
changed, and  procedures  for  settling  disputes. 

The  United  States  insists,  however,  that  the 
right  to  fly  specific  routes  should  be  negotiated 
bilaterally,  since  each  route  depends  upon  economic 
and  other  relevant  factors  which  vary  from 
country  to  country. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  seek  traffic 
rights  in  all  countries  to  or  through  which  its  air 
carriers  are  certificated.  To  obtain  such  rights, 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  offer,  on  the  basis 
of  reasonable  reciprocity,  similar  rights  to  air 
carriers  designated  by  another  country.  Cabotage, 
the  carriage  of  traffic  between  points  within  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions,  is  of  course  exclu- 
sively reserved  to  United  States  carriers. 

Non-Scheduled  International  Operations — The 
United  States  believes  that  the  international  pas- 
senger service  offered  by  United  States  flag-sched- 
uled operators  over  certificated  routes  will  prove 
adequate.  It  therefore  currently  limits  its  inter- 
national non-scheduled  common  carrier  opera- 
tions to  carriage  of  cargo. 

Competition  Among  International  Airlines 

The  United  States  believes  that  fair  and  regulated 
competition  provides  the  most  compelling  drive 

1  For  first  report  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee,  see 
Department  of  State  publication  2782. 
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toward  improving  service  for  the  public.  Accord- 
ingly, the  United  States  opposes  arbitrary  capac- 
ity quotas,  rate  differentials  and  other  practices 
which  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  competition, 
restricting  access  to  markets  or  fostering  monopo- 
listic controls. 

Ownership  of  Foreign  Airlines — The  United 
States  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  or  revoke  the 
operating  permit  of  a  foreign  airline  in  the  event 
that  the  United  States  is  not  satisfied  that  sub- 
stantial ownership  and  effective  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  nationals  whose  flag  the  foreign  airline 

flies. 

Disputes— Direct  negotiation  by  the  affected  na- 
tions or  airlines  should  be  the  first  recourse  for  the 
solution  of  the  disagreements  over  questions  of 
interpretation  or  application  which  will  inevitably 
arise  among  the  states,  which  are  parties  to  agree- 
ments in  international  aviation.  The  majority  of 
our  existing  bilateral  agreements  provide  for  ref- 
erence of  disputes  for  settlement  to  the  Council  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
The  United  States  now  believes,  however,  that  the 
Council  members,  being  representatives  of  sov- 
ereign states  and  therefore  subject  to  instructions, 
cannot  appropriately  perform  this  judicial  func- 
tion. When  direct  negotiations  fail,  special  arbi- 
tration panels  or  other  established  international 
procedures  should  be  employed. 

Facilitation  of  International  Air  Travel— -The 
United  States  will  work  through  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  and  otherwise 
to  facilitate  air  travel  by  expediting  and  simplify- 
ing customs  and  immigration  clearances,  public 
health  and  quarantine  inspections,  and  issuance  of 
passports  and  visas.  We  will  try  to  ease  or  elimi- 
nate obstacles  to  international  trade  and  travel 
which  have  been  created  by  our  own  laws  and 
regulations. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

The  United  States  supports  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  as  the  agency  to 
achieve  technical  standardization  and  economic 
collaboration  in  international  civil  aviation.  The 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  bringing  the  Organi- 
zation into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations, 
thereby  recognizing  the  role  which  civil  aviation, 
through  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation, can  play  in  promoting  international 
cooperation. 
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International  Use  of  Domestic  Airports 

United  States  airports  which  are  open  to  publi< 
use  by  United  States  civil  aircraft  shall  be  opei 
under  uniform  conditions  to  the  civil  aircraft  o: 
other  nations  parties  to  the  Convention.  Th< 
United  States  reserves,  however,  the  right  to  desid 
nate  the  airports  which  may  be  used  by  any  for 
eign  scheduled  air  transport  services. 

International  Air  Navigation 

The  sound  technical  development  of  inter 
national  civil  aviation  requires  (a)  systems  of  ai 
navigation  facilities  and  services  relating  to  air 
ports,  communications,  aids  to  navigation,  meteor 
ology,  air  traffic  control,  search  and  rescue,  etc 
standardized  to  a  degree  consistent  with  technc 
logical  progress  and  operated  under  uniform  pre 
cedures,  extending  to  all  areas  and  locations  wher 
the  present  or  potential  need  for  air  travel  of  pel 
sons,  cargo  or  mail  justifies  the  cost  of  installatio; 
and  operation ;  (b)  adherence  by  all  nations  to  ir 
ternational  standards  of  operating  practices,  ail 
man  competency  and  airworthiness  of  aircraf 
established  to  assure  maximum  safety  in  air  nav 
gation;  and  (c)  exchange  of  information  on  civ 
aeronautics  contributing  to  the  advancement  | 
the  art  of  aeronautics  and  aeronautical  training 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organizatic 
is  progressing  toward  delineating  and  standards 
ing  practices  and  procedures  in  civil  air  navigi 
tion.  The  United  States  advocates  the  fulle; 
collaboration  among  nations  to  accomplish  th 
goals  set  forth  above,  and  will  support  the  Inte: 
national  Civil  Aviation  Organization  in  creatin 
the  technical  standards  of  operation  which  wi 
make  possible  safe  and  regular  operations  ov< 
international  routes. 

To  the  degree  authorized  by  the  Congress,  tl 
United  States  will  continue  to  aid  other  goven 
ments  in  aviation  matters  requiring  technical  a 
sistance,  either  through  technical  missions  abroa 
or  through  the  training  of  foreign  nationals  ] 
this  country  or  abroad. 

Joint  International  Support  of  Air  Navigation  Aii 

To  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Congress,  tl 
United  States  will  enter  into  joint  support  pr 
grams  with  other  nations  for  the  establishment  < 
necessary  facilities  on  the  high  seas,  in  areas  « 
undetermined  sovereignty,  and  in  countries  whi< 
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e  unable  to  provide  ground  aids  to  air  naviga- 
)n  consistent  with,  safety  standards  established 
r  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
ur  participation  in  such  programs  will  be  lim- 
>d  to  projects  essential  to  the  safe,  regular  and 
icient  flight  of  United  States  air  carriers.  Capi- 
1  and  operating  costs  should  be  apportioned 
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according  to  the  benefits  received  by  the  various 
contributing  nations.  As  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  international  airlines  and  other  users  of  air 
navigation  services  can  support  the  facilities 
through  a  sound  system  of  user  charges,  the  United 
States  will  urge  withdrawal  of  international  public 
support. 


MILITARY  AVIATION 


The  menace  of  mass-destructive  weapons, 
:iether  atomic,  biological  or  not  yet  imagined, 
gether  with  long-range  striking  forces,  presents 
iefense  problem  unique  in  this  country's  history 
d  is  intimately  associated  with  the  problems  re- 
jwed  in  this  section. 

For  reasons  of  security,  military  aviation  policies 
nnot  be  given  the  full  expression  here  which 
eir  importance  deserves.  But  it  is  desirable  to 
uch  upon  them  and  to  describe  their  special  rela- 
mship  to  other  aviation  policies. 
Objective — The  United  States  should  maintain 
ilitary  power  sufficient  in  size  and  efficiency  to 
ike  it  unprofitable  for  another  nation  to  embark 
ion  a  campaign  of  aggression  against  this  corni- 
er. This  nation's  experience  has  demonstrated 
ncretely  that  peace  will  not  be  furthered  by 
gleet  of  strength  or  lack  of  foresight  or  alertness, 
lose  who  contemplate  aggression  find  encour- 
ement  in  such  neglect.  Germany  and  Japan  re- 
d  heavily  upon  it.     Military  strength  governed 

the  principles  of  tolerance,  freedom  and  good 
11  at  home  and  abroad  will  insure  peace. 
Application — United    States    military    power 
ould  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  principles 

the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  insure 
ace  and  in  support  of  our  other  international 
ligations.  United  States  military  policies  stem 
am  our  desire  and  obligation  to  use  our  strength 
a  force  for  peace.  The  United  States  as  a  mem- 
r  of  the  United  Nations  has  covenanted  not  to 
e  force  except  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
d  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
e  must  be  prepared  to  act  in  defense  of  these 
inciples  and  to  do  our  share  in  assuring  that 
her  nations  live  up  to  their  covenants.  The 
•esident  and  the  Congress  have  stated  that  we 
ould  have  sufficient  military  strength  to  meet 
r  world  obligations. 
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Military  Air  Strength  in  Being — Since  control 
of  the  air  and  exploitation  of  such  control  by  air 
weapons  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  success  of  military 
operations,  the  United  States  should  maintain,  in 
peacetime,  military  air  strength  consisting  of  all 
the  aviation  forces  available  within  the  National 
Military  Establishment  in  being,  sufficient  in 
strength  and  effectiveness  to  launch  an  air  offen- 
.sive  which  will  cripple  any  aggression  at  its 
source.  Ability  to  control  the  air  and  to  exploit 
that  control  by  air  weapons  requires  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  of  the  elements  of  air  power  which 
include  the  military  air  strength,  the  manufactur- 
ing industry,  air  transport,  and  reserves  of  trained 
personnel  and  equipment. 

Strategic  planning  assumes  that  any  major  ag- 
gressor, profiting  from  the  lessons  of  the  two  world 
wars,  would  launch  an  early  attack  on  this  coun- 
try's sustaining  resources  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion to  his  success.  It  is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  the  United  States  maintain  in  peacetime  mili- 
tary air  strength  adequate  to  prevent  or  repel  any 
attack  on  this  country,  its  possessions  or  outlying 
bases  and  to  carry  out  promptly  a  retaliatory  of- 
fensive against  any  aggression,  wherever  it  may 
occur. 

Bases  and  Facilities — The  United  States  should 
develop  and  maintain  in  its  territory  a  system  of 
bases  and  facilities  sufficient  to  permit  deploy- 
ment of  the  armed  forces  to  meet  the  needs  of  na- 
tional security.  An  important  characteristic  of 
air  power  is  mobility.  Provision  must  therefore 
be  made  for  rapid  shifting  of  bases  of  operation 
in  time  of  emergency. 

Quality  of  Equipment — In  order  that  the  mili- 
tary air  strength  may  be  effective,  it  must  always 
be  furnished  with  the  most  advanced   aircraft, 
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armament  and  related  equipment,  provided 
through  a  vigorous  program  of  research,  experi- 
mentation and  engineering  development.  In  air 
combat  a  minor  difference  in  performance  char- 
acteristics of  aircraft  and  related  equipment  usu- 
ally has  an  immediate  and  profound  effect  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  combat.  Therefore,  successful 
research  and  development  is  a  prerequisite  to  ef- 
fective military  air  operations. 

Reserve — The  air  reserve  must  be  efficiently  or- 
ganized and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  latest 
weapons,  equipment  and  tactics,  and  must  be  ade- 
quate to  facilitate  a  planned  expansion  of  the 
military  air  strength  in  being  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. The  developments  of  the  past  war  lead 
obviously  to  the  conclusion  that  any  future  attack 
against  the  United  States  will  be  delivered  sud- 
denly and  with  great  force.  The  value  of  reserves 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  promptness  with 
which  they  can  engage  in  full  scale  operations.  To 
be  effective  the  air  reserve  components  must  be 


highly  trained,  properly  organized  and  immed; 
ately  available. 

Transport — The  armed  forces  should  maintai 
in  peacetime  air  transport  services  capable  of  fur 
nishing  the  continuing  military  requirement  fc 
air  transportation,  developing  technique  an 
methods  applicable  to  wartime  operation,  and  e? 
panding  through  utilization  of  civil  air  carriers  t 
meet  an  emergency.  Air  transportation  was  ut: 
lized  extensively  in  the  past  war.  With  the  f  urthe 
development  of  aviation,  there  is  every  reaso 
to  believe  that  the  use  of  air  transportation  wl 
be  even  more  extensive  in  any  future  war.  It  i 
essential  therefore  that  methods  be  developed  fc 
handling  mass  movements  of  military  personne 
supplies  and  equipment  by  air  and  that  the  service 
performing  such  movements  be  a  part  of  the  arme 
forces.  Further,  in  case  of  emergency  or  mobilize 
tion,  it  must  be  possible  to  utilize  the  commercu 
air  transport  system  as  necessary  to  augment  tl 
military  air  transport  services. 


American  Support  of  Free  Elections  in  Eastern  Europe — Continued  from  page  41S 


controlled  political  police,  by  placing  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  appellant,  and  by  not  allowing 
adequate  time  for  a  review  of  the  evidence;  and 
(3)  an  arrangement  whereby  the  Communists  are 
enabled  to  supervise  the  lists  of  candidates  pre- 
pared by  other  political  parties — which  they  ob- 
tained by  pressure — a  device  obviously  intended 
to  assure  to  the  minority  Communist  Party  and 
its  collaborators  control  of  the  assembly  irre- 
spective of  the  outcome  of  the  balloting.  The 
prevalence  of  these  abuses,  the  announcement 
added,  (1)  is  contrary  to  article  2  of  the  peace 
treaty  (already  ratified  by  the  United  States  and 
Hungary) ,  by  which  Hungary  bound  itself  to  take 
all  measures  to  secure  to  all  persons  under  Hun- 
garian jurisdiction  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  among  which  is  the 

Zi  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1947,  p.  392.  For  American  pro- 
tests to  the  Rumanian  Government  against  arrests  of 
opposition  party  leaders  and  the  suppression  of  civil 
liberties  in  contravention  of  comparable  provisions  in  the 
Rumanian  peace  treaty,  see  notes  of  June  24  and  Aug.  5, 
1947,  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1947,  p.  38,  and  Aug.  17,  1947,  p. 
329. 
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right  to  "political  opinion",  and  (2)  contravene 
the  assurances  given  publicly  by  spokesmen  of  th 
Hungarian  Government  regarding  the  holding  c 
free  elections.  The  announcement  stated  that  tb 
American  Minister  had  been  instructed  to  af 
proach  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  and  to  urg 
him  to  rectify  these  abuses.34 

By  this  action  the  United  States  again  indicate 
that  it  views  free  elections  as  impossible  withoi 
the  observance  of  the  basic  freedoms. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  Unite 
States,  even  prior  to  its  direct  involvement  in  tb 
war,  expressed  the  desire  that  the  liberated  natior 
should  be  enabled  to  regain  their  sovereignty  an 
to  acquire  governments  chosen  by  democratic  el( 
ments  in  free  and  unfettered  elections.  This  desii 
was  manifested,  for  example,  in  the  Atlanti 
Charter  and  in  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreement 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  United  States  has  cor 
sistently  defended  this  policy  through  declan 
tions,  negotiations,  and  diplomatic  protests,  an 
has  persisted  in  efforts  to  give  it  effect  in  ever 
country  to  which  the  commitments  applied. 
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ummary  of  Responses  by  Other  Governments  to  U.S. 
ipanese  Treaty  Proposals 


Australia 


[Released  to  the  press  August  21] 


The  Australian  Government  in  an  aide-me- 
oire  of  July  15  and  July  23  stated  that  it  wel- 
med  the  suggestion  which  it  had  already  made 
at  a  conference  take  place  at  an  early  date; 
at  August  19  was  considered  by  the  Australian 
Dvernment  to  be  a  wholly  impracticable  date  for 
nvening  a  conference ;  that  it  was  believed  that 
meeting  at  the  highest  governmental  level,  pos- 
)ly  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  the 
rthcoming  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
is  essential  prior  to  any  meeting  of  deputies  and 
perts ;  that  the  Australian  Government,  consid- 

ng  that  each  government  should  be  free  to 
oose  its  own  representation,  for  its  part  would 

represented  by  the  Minister  for  External  Af- 
,rs ;  and  that  the  voting  procedure  suggested  by 
Js  United  States  was  acceptable  to  Australia. 

nada 

The  Canadian  Government  advised  the  United 
ates  Government  in  a  note  of  July  22  that  it 
Icomed  the  proposal  for  an  early  conference  on 
i  Japanese  treaty;  that  it  welcomed  the  sugges- 
ns  that  the  nations  members  of  the  Far  East- 
i  Commission  participate  equally  in  the  formu- 
ion  of  the  treaty  and  that  the  voting  be  by  a 
iple  two-thirds  majority ;  that  the  proposal  that 
p  conference  be  convened  at  the  deputy  and  ex- 
t  level  might  require  later  comment;  and  that 
i  Canadian  Government  would  find  it  difficult  to 
represented  at  a  conference  on  August  19  be- 
ise  of  a  conflict  with  the  Canberra  conference 
1  so  would  prefer  some  other  early  date. 

Una 

The  United  States  Government  was  informed 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  on  July  24  that  China 
proved  the  proposal  for  an  11-power  confer- 
ee to  draft  a  treaty  with  Japan ;  that,  as  a  mat- 
|  of  principle,  China  had  no  special  desire  to  re- 
;  i  the  right  of  veto,  but  she,  because  of  her  great 
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sacrifices  and  prolonged  suffering  as  a  victim  of 
Japanese  aggression,  attached  greatest  importance 
to  peace  settlements  regarding  Japan;  and  that, 
accordingly,  China  proposed  a  compromise  for- 
mula of  voting  procedure,  namely,  that  decisions 
at  the  conference  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  members  of.  the  conference  present  and  vot- 
ing, including  the  affirmative  votes  of  three  of  the 
representatives  of  China,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Chinese  Ambassador  further  stated  that 
China  reserved  her  position  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion of  voting  procedure  for  the  conference  in  the 
event  that  the  Chinese  proposal  is  not  found 
acceptable. 

As  regards  the  place  for  the  preliminary  con- 
ference, the  Chinese  Ambassador  said  that  China 
had  no  objection  to  Washington  or  San  Francisco, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience  Washing- 
ton was  to  be  preferred.  He  expressed  the  hope 
of  the  Chinese  Government  that  the  formal  con- 
ference would  be  held  in  China. 

France 

The  Government  of  France  notified  the  United 
States  Government  in  a  note  of  July  29  of  its 
acceptance  of  the  American  proposals,  with  the 
understanding  that  there  will  be  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  11  nations 
members  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  to  pass 
on  the  draft  treaty  and  to  determine  the  manner 
of  participation  in  the  final  deliberations  of  all 
countries  which  declared  war  against  Japan.  The 
French  Government  stated  that  it  would  not  oppose 
a  meeting  of  the  11  Foreign  Ministers  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  deputies  and  experts,  or  postpone- 
ment of  the  proposed  conference  of  deputies  and 
experts  beyond  August  19,  if  desired  by  other  par- 
ticipating powers. 

India 

The  Government  of  India  in  an  aide-mem,oire  of 
July  17  stated  that  they  are  in  favor  of  an  early 
peace  conference,  but,  in  view  of  their  commitment 
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to  attend  the  Canberra  conference,  they  would  like 
the  date  of  the  peace  conference  to  be  postponed 
until  after  August.  They  further  agreed  that  the 
conference  should  be  outside  the  framework  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission.  The  Government  of 
India  also  favor  the  suggestion  that  the  other 
states  which  were  at  war  with  Japan  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  while  the 
treaty  is  being  drafted. 

The  Netherlands 

The  United  States  Government  was  advised  on 
July  17  by  its  Ambassador  at  The  Hague  that  the 
Netherlands  Foreign  Office  had  expressed  grati- 
fication over  the  invitation  to  a  peace  conference 
for  Japan,  that  Washington  was  agreeable  as  a 
site  for  the  conference,  and  that  the  Netherlands 
would  be  ready  to  attend  on  August  19  but  would 
not  object  to  some  other  date  near  that  time. 

New  Zealand 

The  New  Zealand  Government  informed  the 
United  States  Government  on  July  16  that  it  fa- 
vored the  American  suggestions  regarding  the 
composition  of  a  conference  on  the  peace  treaty 
with  Japan  and  elimination  of  the  veto  in  the 
voting  procedures;  that  it  was  studying  certain 
other  procedural  questions  suggested  by  the 
American  proposals ;  but  that  it  was  believed  that 
August  19  would  be  too  early  a  date. 

Philippines 

The  United  States  Government  was  informed  by 
the  Philippine  Ambassador,  Joaquin  M.  Elizalde, 
on  July  28,  after  consultation  with  the  President 
of  the  Philippines,  that  the  American  proposals 
regarding  a  conference  on  a  Japanese  peace  treaty 
were  entirely  agreeable  to  his  Government. 

United  Kingdom 

His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  King- 
dom informed  the  United  States  Government  on 
July  15  and  July  22  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  be  represented  at  the  proposed  conference 
on  August  19  because  of  their  commitment  to  at- 
tend the  Canberra  conference  on  August  26 ;  that 
they  were  in  no  way  opposed  in  principle  to  the 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  127. 

3  Bulletin  of  Feb.  10,  1946,  p.  201. 

4  As  of  Aug.  21, 1947,  no  reply  from  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been 
received. 
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suggestion  for  an  early  meeting  and  would  welconj 
the  suggestion  of  a  date  which  would  not  confli 
with  the  Canberra  meeting;  that  they  believ< 
questions  of  policy  and  principle  would  have  to  1 
determined  first  on  a  ministerial  level  before  dep 
ties  and  experts  could  usefully  begin  to  operat 
and  that  a  short  initial  meeting  of  Ministers  f< 
that  purpose,  which  they  believed  need  not  tal 
much  time,  was  desirable. 

Request  Reopening  of  Dairen  to 
International  Trade 

U.S.  Note  to  Soviet  Foreign  Office 

[Released  to  the  press  August  2 

In  view  of  American  interest  in  the  reopenii 
of  the  port  of  Dairen  to  international  trade,  tl 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow  on  August  \ 
transmitted  the  following  note  to  the  Sovi 
Foreign  Office :  * 

"The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri; 
refers  to  its  note  of  January  3,  1947 ,2  in  which 
was  stated  that  the  American  Government  pt 
ceived  no  reason  why  there  should  be  further  del 
in  opening  Dairen  to  international  commerce  as 
free  port,  as  contemplated  by  the  Soviet-Si 
Treaty  of  August  14,  1945.3    As  the  Embas 
pointed  out  at  that  time,  the  Government  of  t-i 
United  States  feels  that  it  has  a  responsibility 
American  interests  in  general  to  urge  that  the 
be  established  at  Dairen  at  an  early  date  norm! 
conditions  which  will  permit  American  citizens  i 
visit  and  reside  there  in  the  pursuit  of  their  legi 
mate  activities. 

"Although  nearly  two  years  have  passed  sir: 
the  signature  of  the  instrument  of  surrender  j 
Japan,  Dairen  has  not  been  reopened  to  worl 
trade  and  representatives  of  United  States  fin; 
are  not  permitted  to  occupy,  or  even  to  visit,  pro 
erties  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  which  those  firi: 
long  have  owned.  While  this  Government  hop 
that  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Governments  m- 
soon  be  able  to  reconcile  the  differing  views  whi 
apparently  impede  the  reestablishment  of  Chin(: 
administration  at  Dairen,  it  will  of  necessity  he 
the  Soviet  Government  responsible  for  the  tref 
ment  accorded  in  the  interim  to  United  Stai 
interests  there.  It  accordingly  would  apprecis* 
being  informed  what  steps  the  Soviet  Governmd 
is  prepared  to  take  in  order  that  American 
terests  may  be  accorded  equitable  treatment  wi 
respect  to  residence  and  trade  at  Dairen."  * 
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iepatriation  of  Germans  From  China 

[Released  to  the  press  August  21] 

The  American  Government  is  deeply  interested 
i  assuring  that  key  Nazis  in  China,  who  might 
institute  the  basis  for  resuscitation  of  Nazi  power 
i  the  Far  East,  continue  to  be  removed  to  Ger- 
uny.  A  number  of  such  Germans  were  repatri- 
led  by  the  Marine  Robin  in  June  1946  and  the 
larine  Jumper  in  February  1947.  Many  of  them, 
I  wever,  managed  to  escape  repatriation  and  still 
main  in  China.  The  two  countries  now  plan  to 
i  patriate  a  further  number  in  a  United  States 
rmy  transport  which  will  arrive  at  a  Chinese 
[rt  in  the  very  near  future. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Chinese  authorities  have 
[ins  under  way  to  round  up  and  detain  many 
[noxious  Germans  pending  the  arrival  of  this 
natriation  ship.  American  authorities  in  China 
tve  for  some  time  been  in  contact  with  the  Chinese 
(•vernment  regarding  detailed  plans  for  the  proj- 
I.  In  view  of  the  incomplete  results  obtained 
bthe  case  of  the  last  two  repatriation  projects, 
I;  United  States  Government  particularly  hopes 
lit  full  and  effective  measures  will  be  carried  out 
;<  insure  the  success  of  the  present  repatriation. 

timely  Death  of  George  Atcheson,  Jr. 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

deeply  regret  we  have  had  to  abandon  hope 
tit  Ambassador  George  Atcheson,  Jr.,  might 
I  'e  survived  the  tragic  crash  of  the  airplane  in 
ivich  he  was  flying  to  Washington.  Although  I 
« 3  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Atcheson, 
[  lave  seen  ample  evidence  of  the  outstanding 
I  lity  of  his  work,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
■I  his  complete  devotion  to  his  duties.  Mr. 
Aheson  was  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  our 
F /eign  Service,  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 

'hroughout  his  long  career  he  contributed 
?atly  to  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Oted  States  and  those  countries  in  which  he 
*/ed  and  to  this  Government's  understanding  of 
'  particular  field,  the  Far  East.  In  his  last  post, 
i  a  pan,  he  was  not  only  of  invaluable  assistance 
u  he  immediate  problems  of  the  occupation  but 
If  helping  lay  the  foundations  for  the  future 
P<:e  of  the  Pacific.     It  was  to  add  to  our  under- 
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standing  of  the  problems  concerning  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Japan  and  to  bring  his  unique  expe- 
rience and  judgment  to  bear  on  these  problems  that 
he  made  his  last  flight.  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
have  worked  with  him  join  me  in  sorrow  at  his 
death  and  in  tribute  to  him. 


Mexican  Professor  of  Literature  Visits  U.S. 

Dr.  Ermilo  Abreu-Gomez,  professor  of  literature 
at  the  Universidad  Nacional  of  Mexico  and  distin- 
guished author  and  literary  critic,  who  served  as 
visiting  professor  of  Latin  American  literature 
at  the  1947  summer  session  in  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  under  a  grant-in-aid  from 
the  Department  of  State,  has  been  invited  to  speak 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington  on 
September  4.  Dr.  Abreu-Gomez  will  lecture  on 
the  subject  "Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  Seven- 
teenth Century  Mexican  Poetess". 

Military  Aviation  Mission  Agreement 
With  El  Salvador  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  August  19] 

In  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador,  there  was  signed  on  August 
19  by  Eobert  A.  Lovett,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Carlos  A.  Siri,  the  Salvadoran  Charge 
d Affaires  ad  interim  at  Washington,  an  agreement 
providing  for  the  detail  of  a  military-aviation 
mission  by  the  United  States  to  serve  in  El 
Salvador. 

The  agreement  will  continue  in  force  for  four 
years  from  the  date  of  signature  but  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador.  The  provisions  of 
the  agreement  are  similar  in  general  to  provisions 
contained  in  other  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  certain  other  American  republics  pro- 
viding for  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  to  advise 
the  armed  forces  of  those  countries. 


U.S.,  U.K.  Discuss  Movie  Trade 

[Released  to  the  press  August  23] 

Officers  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce and  members  of  the  British  Financial  Dele- 
gation now  in  Washington  met  on  August  23  for 
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informal  and  exploratory  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  recent  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  imposing  new  charges  on  motion-pic- 
ture films  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  have 
been  giving  intensive  and  constant  study  to  all 
phases  of  these  problems  and  have  been  in  touch 
with  representatives  of  various  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can motion-picture  industry. 

International    Organizations   Enjoying 
Privileges  and  Immunities 

The  President,  by  Executive  Order  9887  (12 
Federal  Register  5723) ,  on  August  22, 1947,  desig- 
nated th«i  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization  and  its  successor, 
the  International  Refugee  Organization,  as  public 
international  organizations  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  conferred 
by  the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act  of  December  1945. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
Organizational  Titles  Changed 

The  name  of  the  Central  Translating  Division 
has  been  changed  to  Division  of  Language  Services, 
effective  August  12,  1947. 

The  name  of  the  Office  of  International  Informa- 
tion and  Cultural  Affairs  has  been  changed  to  Office 
of  Information  and  Educational  Exchange,  effect- 
ive August  15,  1947. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Consular  Services  in  Japan 

Although  no  independent  consular  office  is  officially 
established  at  Kobe,  Japan,  personnel  having  consular 
commissions  have  been  detailed  to  that  place  and  consular 


services  are  now  being  performed  without  regard  to  form 
consular  districts  at  both  Yokohama  and  Kobe. 

Consular  Offices 

An   American   Embassy   was   established   at   Karac 
Pakistan  (formerly  India)  on  August  15,  1947.    This  oflj 
incorporates  the  former  Consulate  at  Karachi,  thus  makij 
the  Embassy  a  combined  office. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Madras,  India,  was  rais 
to  the  rank  of  Consulate  General  on  August  15. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Hanoi',  French  Indochij 
established  January  9,  1947,  was  opened  to  the  public 
August  18. 
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by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by    the   President  and   by    the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles   on   various  phases   of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.     Information  is  in- 
cluded   concerning    treaties    and    in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United   States   is   or   may   become  a 
party  and   treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  cu- 
mulative lists  of  which  are  published 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  as  well 
as  legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  GREECE 

Part  III:  The  Security  Council  and  the  Report  of  the  Commission 


by  Harry  N.  Howard 


This  is  the  third  and  concluding  article  dealing  with  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier 
Incidents.  This  article  reviews  the  consideration  and  discussion  by 
the  Security  Council  of  the  Greek  problem,  in  the  light  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commission,  during  the  sessions  of  June,  July,  and  August 
191,1.  Readers  will  find  of  particular  interest  the  development  of  the 
position  of  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  and  the  delineation 
of  the  Soviet  position  as  reflected  in  the  vetoes  of  July  29  and  August 
19.  The  first  article,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  August  10,  191,1, 
treated  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the  Commission,  while  the 
second  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  August  21,,  191,1, 
dealt  with  the  evidence,  conclusions,  and  proposals  of  the  Commission. 


rhe  Proposal  of  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States 

On  June  27,  1947,  the  Eeport  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier 
Incidents  was  laid  before  the  Security  Council  by 
Francisco  Urrutia,  the  Delegate  of  Colombia  on 
;he  Commission  and  its  Rapporteur  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council.1  The  Security  Council  was  then 
seized  of  the  Greek  problem  for  the  fourth  time 
ind  began  a  discussion  which  was  to  last  through- 
)ut  the  summer  of  1947. 

Following  the  formal  presentation  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission,  Ambassador  Warren  R. 
Justin,  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 
Seat  of  the  United  Nations,  addressed  the  Coun- 
cil2 and  declared  that  "the  matter  before  the 
Security  Council  today  is,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
Government,  one  of  the  most  serious  which  the 
Jnited  Nations  up  to  this  time  has  been  called 
ipon  to  consider."  He  further  reminded  the 
Security  Council  that  its  action  would  be  "of  vital 
mportance  to  all  Member  States  of  the  United 
Nations"  and  might  be  "a  decisive  factor  in 
trengthening  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  the 
ffectiveness  of  this  body  to  deal  with  situations 
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such  as  the  one  before  us."  Mr.  Austin  pointed  to 
the  difficulties  in  Greece,  to  the  tragic  experiences 
through  which  that  country  had  passed  during 
the  war  and  after.  Referring  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  he  declared  that  the  facts  elicited 
substantiated  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  of 
eight  members  of  the  Commission.  Although  pro- 
ceeding under  chapter  VI  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  deals  with  peaceful  pro- 
cedure and  pacific  settlement,  Mr.  Austin,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, declared  that  the  Security  Council  could 
not  "overlook  the  fact  that  the  Charter  also  con- 
templates enforcement  action  when  a  situation  be- 
comes aggravated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  war- 
rant it."  It  was  important,  he  said,  that  the 
Security   Council   appreciate  this   proposal   and 


'U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./147,  p.  21.  For  a  brief  review  of 
the  Security  Council's  handling  of  the  Greek  problem 
down  to  June  1947  see  United  Nations  Official  Records  of 
the  Second  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  supp.  no.  1. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  Work  of  the 
Organization  (Lake  Success,  N.  Y.,  1947),  pp.  4-9. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  21-70. 
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make  it  clear  to  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  to  the  world,  "that  the  continued  use 
of  force  in  violation  of  the  Charter  must  be  re- 
garded by  the  United  Nations  as  requiring  en- 
forcement measures." 

Ambassador  Austin  then  presented  a  draft  reso- 
lution.3 The  resolution  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  relations  between  Greece  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 
on  the  other,  the  development  of  new  frontier 
conventions  along  the  lines  of  the  Greek-Bulgarian 
convention  of  1931,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  composed  of  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council.4  The  Commission  was  to 
have  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

1.  To  use  its  good  offices  for  the  settlement,  in 
accordance  with  article  33  of  the  Charter,  (a)  of 
controversies  arising  from  frontier  violations ;  (b) 
of  controversies  directly  connected  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  frontier  conventions  recommended 
under  the  resolution ;  (c)  of  complaints  regarding 
frontier  conditions  reported  to  the  Commission; 

2.  To  use  its  good  offices  to  assist  in  the  con- 
clusion of  new  frontier  conventions ; 

3.  To  study  and  recommend  concerning  such 
additional  bilateral  arrangements  for  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes  concerning  frontier  incidents  or 
conditions  as  the  Commission  deems  desirable ; 

4.  To  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Yugoslavia  with  regard  to  refugees ; 

5.  If  called  on,  to  supervise  the  arrangements 
for  voluntary  transfer  of  minorities ; 

6.  To  have  such  other  functions  as  the  Security 
Council  may  determine  from  time  to  time. 
According  to  this  draft  resolution  the  Commission 
was  to  have  the  right  of  direct  access  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Yugo- 
slavia and  "authority  to  call  upon  the  nationals 
and  officials  of  those  governments  to  testify  before 
it  on  any  matters  coming  within  its  competence." 
It  was  to  establish  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and 
to  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  Security  Council, 


8  U.N.  doc.  S/391. 

4  The  Commission  itself  had  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "small  Commission"  or  a  High  Commissioner. 

•  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./147,  pp.  70-80. 

•  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./148,  pp.  11-60. 
7  Ibid.,  pp.  61-101. 
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or  more  frequent  reports  if  desirable.  The  Com- 
mission was  to  begin  its  work  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  to  remain  in  existence  until  August  31,  1949; 
it  was  to  have  the  staff  necessary  to  perform  its 
functions,  including  persons  able  to  act  as  border 
observers. 

The  Discussion  in  the  Security  Council, 
June  27-July  29, 1947 

Ambassador  Austin's  address  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  draft  resolution  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
United  States  inaugurated  the  discussion  of  the 
Security  Council  concerning  the  Report  of  the 
Commission. 

Ambassador  Dendramis,  the  Representative  of 
Greece,  declared  immediately  that  Greece  would 
accept  whatever  solution  the  Security  Council 
worked  out  and  expressed  his  approval  of  the  res- 
olution, although  he  questioned  whether  it  went 
far  enough.5 

In  contrast  to  the  brief  statement  of  Ambassa- 
dor Dendramis,  Col.  Nesti  Kerenxhi,  who  had 
served  as  liaison  representative  of  Albania  with 
the  Commission,  spoke  at  length,  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  Commission.6  Colonel  Kerenxhi  re. 
peated  all  the  arguments  which  he  had  used  be- 
fore the  Commission,  reiterating  the  Albanian 
view  that  the  real  difficulty  in  the  Balkan  regior 
lay  in  the  fact  that  Greece  was  governed  by  a 
"monarcho-fascist"  regime.  Once  more,  Greea 
was  accused  of  pursuing  an  expansionist  and  ag- 
gressive foreign  policy,  as  reflected  not  only  in  th< 
Greek  claim  to  Northern  Epirus,  but  also  in  th( 
fact  that  the  Greek  Government  had  considerec 
itself  in  a  state  of  war  with  Albania.  Again 
Greece  was  accused  of  responsibility  for  f rontiei 
violations  on  the  Greek- Albanian  border,  and  th< 
Greek  Government  was  accused  of  harboring  wai 
criminals  and  quislings  who  had  fled  from  Al 
bania  into  Greece.  Likewise,  the  charge  thai 
Greece  had  persecuted  both  the  Slavo-Macedoniai 
and  the  Albanian  Moslems  (Chams)  was  repeated 
Finally,  Colonel  Kerenxhi  charged  that  the  Com 
mission  had  heard  unreliable  and  untrustworthy 
witnesses. 

Dr.  Nissim  Mevorah,  the  Representative  o 
Bulgaria,  who  also  spoke  on  June  27,T  sought  t( 
minimize  the  role  of  Bulgaria  in  any  incident 
along  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier,  and  differec 
from  the  Albanian  Representative  in  that  he  ex 
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pressed  Bulgaria's  willingness  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
good  neighborly  relations  and  the  renewal  of  the 
1931  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier  agreement,  which 
bad  come  to  an  end  when  Bulgarian  forces  in- 
vaded Greece  in  April  1941.    He  declared,  how- 
ever, that  Bulgaria  could  not  accept  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "small  commission"  on  the  ground  that 
it  "would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty 
)f  the  State,  and,  far  from  relieving  the  tension, 
vould  increase  it."    Dr.  Mevorah  then  made  the 
lsual  charges  about  the  Greek  witnesses.     Al- 
hough  he  admitted  the  existence  of  Greek  refu- 
gee groups  in  Bulgaria,  he  denied  that  any  assist- 
ance had  been  given  to  the  guerrillas  and  pointed 
o  the   "incorrect"   conclusions   which   eight   of 
sleven  members  of  the  Balkan  Commission  had 
•eached.      The    Bulgarian    Representative    at- 
empted  to  dispose  of  the  Macedonian  problem  by 
emarking  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  had 
aid  all  that  it  had  to  say  on  this  subject  at  the 
*aris  Peace  Conference  in  1946,  when  it  affirmed 
hat   it   had   "no    aggressive   intentions   toward 
rreece."    Nevertheless,  he  did  not  deny  Bulgarian 
spirations  to  acquire  Western  Thrace.    In  the  end, 
)r.  Mevorah  requested  a  point-by -point  examina- 
ion  of  the  Beport  by  the  Security  Council  and  a 
tearing  of  Bulgaria  from  all  blame  concerning 
evelopments  in  Greece. 

Dr.  Joza  Vilfan,  the  Representative  of  Yugo- 
lavia,  like  the  Representatives  of  Albania  and 
Bulgaria,  also  attacked  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
ion  in  his  address  to  the  Security  Council  on  July 
,  1947.8  Despite  the  evidence  in  the  Report  it- 
elf,  he  repeated  the  charge  that  only  six  repre- 
entatives  on  the  Commission  had  subscribed  to 
he  conclusions  of  the  Commission.  Moreover,  he 
lso  repeated  the  assertion  that  the  conclusions 
ad  been  adopted  "before  the  countries  most  con- 
erned  were  given  the  possibility  to  be  heard,"  and 
isinuated  that  the  conclusions  had  been  drawn, 
not  on  the  basis  of  consideration  of  facts,  but  on 
he  basis  of  a  judgment  created  in  advance  and  of 
pecial  interests."  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
lission  and  its  investigating  teams  actually  had 
lade  14  field  trips  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Yugo- 
av  liaison  representative,  Dr.  Vilfan  repeated  the 
imiliar  charge  that  no  frontier  incident  which  had 
een  proposed  by  the  Yugoslav  liaison  representa- 
ive  on  the  Commission  had  been  investigated. 
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He  also  repeated  the  usual  charges  with  respect  to 
witnesses  presented  by  the  Greek  liaison  represent- 
ative on  the  Commission,  as  well  as  those  charges 
concerning  "war  criminals  and  quislings".  Dr. 
Vilfan,  however,  made  no  mention  of  Yugoslav 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  materials  other  than 
weapons  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  nor  of  the  train- 
ing of  refugees,  nor  of  the  military  training  man- 
ual used  at  Bulkes.  Neither  did  he  touch  on  the 
political  indoctrination  of  Greek  refugees  in 
Yugoslavia  nor  the  problem  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (NOF).  He  made  no  statement 
concerning  the  Macedonian  problem,  although 
Mark  Ethridge,  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Commission,  had  tried  repeatedly 
to  obtain  a  statement  from  the  Yugoslav  liaison 
representative  with  respect  to  Yugoslav  intentions 
concerning  Macedonia — quite  unsuccessfully. 

The  first  round  of  comments  having  been  made 
by  the  Representatives  of  Greece,  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia,  members  of  the  Security 
Council  itself  were  prepared  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  van  Langenhove  of  Belgium,  on 
July  1,  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  Commission 
and  therefore  the  principles  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States.9  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Security  Council  to  act,  and  rejected  the  no- 
tion, advanced  by  the  Bulgarian  Representative 
especially,  that  the  establishment  of  a  frontier 
Commission  "would  be  contrary  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  concerned."  Indeed,  he  could  not 
hide  his  "surprise  at  seeing  it  still  invoked  at  the 
present  stage  of  development  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions." To  recommend  that  states  cooperate  with 
an  international  commission  was  not  to  "propose 
an  infringement  of  their  sovereignty."  Mr.  van 
Langenhove  also  noted  that  all  the  states  would  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  before  the  proposed 
Commission. 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  who  spoke  on  July  3 10 
in  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom,  indicated  that 
his  Government  had  complete  confidence  in  the 
British  Representative  on  the  Commission  and 
accepted  its  findings,  conclusions,  and  proposals. 
He  rejected  the  Soviet-Polish  thesis,  as  expounded 
before  the  Commission  and  in  the  Report,  declared 


8  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./150,  pp.  21-60. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  61-100. 

10  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./151,  pp.  2-30. 
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that  a  situation  dangerous  to  the  peace  existed, 
supported  the  draft  resolution  which  had  been 
submitted  on  June  27,  and  ridiculed  the  notion 
tbat  the  resolution  infringed  on  the  "sovereignty" 
of  any  state.  He  said :  "If  we  cannot  apply  pro- 
posals such  as  those  submitted  by  the  Commission, 
and  now  in  the  United  States  resolution,  we  had 
better  tear  up  the  Charter— and  pack  up."  Mr. 
Muniz  of  Brazil "  also  upheld  the  Keport  of  the 
Commission,  and  indicated  that  his  delegation  had 
no  doubt  that  "we  are  confronted  by  a  dangerous 
situation  which  fits  perfectly  into  the  definition 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  Article  34." 

On  July  8  Mr.  Gromyko,  the  Representative  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  expressed 
the  views  of  his  Government.12    Mr.  Gromyko's 
address  had  a  familiar  ring,  for  it  was  a  sub- 
stantial reiteration  of  the  Soviet  position  on  the 
Commission  itself  and  of  the  charges  which  the 
Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav  Representa- 
tives had  made  to  the  Security  Council.     The 
Soviet  position  had  not  altered  since  December 
1946,  when  Mr.  Gromyko  had  questioned  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  a  Commission  to  Greece,  since 
he  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  essential 
facts  in  the  case.13    Mr.  Gromyko  declared  that 
most  of  the  incidents  along  the  frontiers  of  which 
the  Greek  Government  had  made  complaint  were 
"unimportant  episodes".     Study  of  the  "facts", 
he   declared,   showed   the  Greek  charges   to  be 
"without  any  foundation",  while  Albanian,  Bul- 
garian, and  Yugoslav  assistance  to  Greek  "re- 
fugees" had  been  "correct"  and  "in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  accepted  provisions  of  international 
law".     According  to  the  Soviet  Representative, 
the  Greek  charges  all  rested  on  the  testimony  of 
false  witnesses.    On  the  other  hand,  without  pre- 


11  IUd.,  pp.  31-55. 

12  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./153,  pp.  11-121. 

13  There  was  something  of  a  contrast  in  the  statement 
of  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  the  Deputy  Representative  of  the 
United  States,  who  remarked  on  December  18,  1946:  "It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  inescapable  and  self-evident  duty  of 
the  Security  Council  to  investigate  the  facts  pertaining 
to  these  border  violations  without  attempting  at  this 
time,  on  the  basis  of  present  information,  to  pre-judge 
the  issues."  U.N.  Security  Council  Official  Records,  First 
Year,  Second  Series,  no.  27,  p.  629. 

14  An  interesting  check  may  be  made  on  these  assertions 
by  an  examination  of  the  chart  dealing  with  field  in- 
vestigations in  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  vol.  II,  annex  V,  pp. 
305-308. 
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senting  any  evidence  whatsoever,  the  Soviet  Rep- 
resentative alleged  that  Greece  had  been  respon- 
sible for  numerous  incidents  along  the  Albanian 
Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav  frontiers.  He  repeatec 
the  charge  that  the  Commission  had  investigatecj 
only  four  frontier  incidents  and  had  made  nc 
frontier  investigation  at  the  proposal  of  th( 
Yugoslav  Representative.14  Having  thus  disposec 
of  the  matter,  Mr.  Gromyko  declared : 

"An  objective  study  of  the  facts  shows  that  th< 

guilt  of  the  Greek  authorities  and  the  Greek  Gov 

ernment  in  provoking  frontier  incidents  actualb 

cannot  be  doubted.    Have  we  ever  heard  of  thi 

Greek  Government  punishing  persons  guilty  I 

provocations   on  the   borders   with   Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria  and  Albania?     We  have  no  knowledgt 

of  such  steps  by  the  Greek  Government.     Th; 

Greek  Government  either  simply  denies  the  exist 

ence  of  such  incidents  or  passes  them  in  silence 

Thus,  it  actually  promotes  the  provocation  of  in 

cidents.    Therefore,  the  Greek  Government  bear 

the  responsibility  for  such  incidents." 

He  also  referred  to  the  alleged  expansionist  an< 

aggressive  foreign  policy  of  the  Greek  Govern 

ment,  especially  as  to  Northern  Epirus  and  ■ 

Greek-Bulgarian  frontier,  although  he  neglecte 

to  point  out  that  the  EAM  had  espoused  tb 

same  claims,  together  with  a  claim  to  Turkis; 

Thrace,  and  he  ignored  the  Bulgarian  pretensio: 

to  the  entire  Greek  province  of  Western  Thrac* 

He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  problem  of  th 

Macedonian  and  Albanian  (Cham)  minorities  i 

Greece,   and  declared  that  the  charges  again* 

Yugoslavia  with  respect  to  the  incorporation  o 

"Aegean",  or  Greek,  Macedonia  into  Yugoslavi 

were  "unfounded".    There  had  been,  nevertheles: 

11  witnesses  who  testified  concerning  Yugosla 

pretensions,  and  numerous  statements  from  hig 

Yugoslavan  officials  had  been  cited  before  the  Con 

mission,  although  the  Yugoslav  liaison  represents 

tive,  on  the  advice  of  the  Soviet  Representative  o 

the  Commission,  had  refused  to  make  a  statemer 

concerning  the  problem.    In  Mr.  Gromyko's  vie? 

all  witnesses  presented  by  the  Greek  liaison  repr< 

sentative  were  false,  while  those  who  appeare 

against  the  Greek  Government  appeared  to  repn 

sent  the  genuine  "democratic"  forces  in  Greec 

In  a  word,  the  entire  difficulty  in  Greece  lay  in  tl 

fact  that  a  "monarcho-fascist"  Government  r< 
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pressed  the  people  and  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
supported  by  British  arms  and  American  money. 
Mr.  Gromyko  charged  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  was  "not  actually  intended"  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  relations  among  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  but  sim- 
ply to  serve  as  a  "screen  to  hide  the  actions  of 
certain  powers,  actions  expressing  themselves  in 
intervention  into  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece." 
Mr.  Gromyko  drew  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  Greek  authorities  were  responsible  for  the 
situation  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece ; 

(2)  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania  were 
acting  in  accordance  with  international  law  in 
accepting  Greek  refugees  on  their  soil;  (3)  Greek 
allegations  that  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Al- 
bania had  been  guilty  of  provoking  frontier  in- 
cidents were  "unfounded  and  contradicted  by 
facts";  (4)  the  basic  reason  for  complications 
between  Greece  and  its  northern  neighbors  lay  in 
the  internal  situation  in  Greece,  which  was  one 
of  "unlimited  terror  against  democratic  parties 
and  organizations  and  particularly  against  those 
forces  which  at  the  time  headed  the  struggle  of 
the  Greek  people  against  the  occupying  powers" ; 
|(5)  a  number  of  problems  between  Greece  and  its 
neighbors,  including  those  of  renewing  frontier 
arrangements  and  diplomatic  relations,  must  be 
solved ;  (6)  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Commission 
did  not  follow  from  an  examination  of  the  situa- 
tion and  did  not  correspond  with  the  interests  of 
i  speedy  settlement,  but  to  the  contrary,  would 
ead  to  friction;  (7)  the  proposal  to  qualify 
future  incidents  on  the  border  of  Greece  with 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  as  "conse- 
nting a  threat  to  peace",  was  "unfounded  and 
nadmissible." 

The  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Representative,  em- 
>odied  in  a  draft  resolution,  rested  squarely  oh 
hose  conclusions.15  In  the  first  place,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Greek  Government  take  measures 
o  stop  frontier  incidents,  that  normal  diplomatic 
relations  be  established  between  Greece  and  its 
Northern  neighbors,  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  that 
liew  bilateral  conventions  be  drawn  up,  that  the 
(efugee  problem  be  settled  through  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  parties  concerned,  that  dis- 
crimination against  national  minorities  in  Greece 
jease,  and  that  the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bul- 
|aria,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  inform  the  Secu- 
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rity  Council  every  three  months  as  to  their  prog- 
ress in  the  execution  of  these  recommendations.  It 
was  also  recommended  that  foreign  troops  and 
foreign  military  personnel  be  withdrawn  from 
Greece  and  that  a  special  Commission  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  that  for- 
eign economic  aid  to  Greece  be  used  "only  in  the 
interest  of  the  Greek  people."  16 

Following  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gromyko,  the 
debate  in  the  Security  Council  continued.     Mr. 
Mevorah,  the  Representative  of  Bulgaria,  on  July 
11, 1947,  repeated  his  earlier  assertions  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  added  some  com- 
ments on  the  meaning  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.17    He  contended  that  according  to  chap- 
ter VI  of  the  Charter,  "the  Security  Council  makes 
recommendations  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes,  but  the  settlements  themselves  are 
left  to  the  interested  parties."    A  clear  distinction, 
in  his  view,  must  be  made  between  "the  decisions 
of  the  Council  taken  by  virtue  of  Chapter  VII  and 
the  recommendations  provided  for  in  Chapter 
VI."    Establishment  of  the  proposed  commission, 
he  said,  was  more  than  a  recommendation ;  it  was 
"a  decision  imposed  regardless  of  whether  the 
parties  consent  or  not."    The  Security  Council, 
in  Mr.  Mevorah's  opinion,  could  make  no  such  de- 
cision under  chapter  VI,  but,  "from  a  practical 
point  of  view  the  commission,  the  creation  of 
which  is  now  suggested,  would  not  allay  ill-feel- 
ings, but,  on  the  contrary,  would  inflame  them." 
He  considered  the  proposal  as  contrary  to  the  Char- 
ter, unnecessary,  and  dangerous. 

Colonel  Hodgson  of  Australia  rejected  the  spe- 
cious reasoning  of  the  Bulgarian  Representative, 
indicating  that  it  had  always  been  the  Australian 

"  For  text  of  Soviet  Resolution  see  U.N.  doc.  S/404. 

10  The  Soviet  Delegate,  of  course,  was  aware  that  the 
proposal  for  supervision  of  American  economic  aid  to 
Greece  by  a  Commission  of  the  United  Nations  was 
thoroughly  considered  in  the  Security  Council  in  Mar- 
Apr.  1947  and  rejected  by  the  Security  Council  on  Apr. 
18,  1947,  with  only  the  Soviet  and  Polish  delegates  sup- 
porting the  proposal.  See  especially  U.N.  docs.  S/P.V./123, 
126,  129,  and  131.  Likewise,  the  problem  of  the  presence 
of  British  troops  was  considered  in  Feb.  1946,  and  after 
discussions  in  Aug.-Sept.  1946  the  Security  Council  did 
not  sustain  the  Ukrainian  charge  that  the  policy  of  the 
Greek  Government  had  produced  a  situation  in  the 
Balkans  endangering  international  peace  and  security. 

17  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./156,  pp.  16-45. 
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view  that  the  Security  Council  could  "only  reach  a 
just  and  impartial  decision  if  that  decision  is  based 
on  a  careful,  orderly  and  methodical  examination 
of  the  facts."18  He  accepted  the  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  and  was  convinced  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  situation  along  the  northern  Greek 
frontiers.  Indeed,  Colonel  Hodgson  referred  to 
recent  Albanian  and  Yugoslav  communications  to 
the  Security  Council,  charging  Greece  with  the 
provocation  of  incidents,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
danger. 

Herschel  V.  Johnson,  in  a  brief  reply  to  the  as- 
sertions of  Mr.  Mevorah  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Charter,  upheld  the  authority  of  the  Security 
Council  to  make  decisions  under  chapter  VI,  citing 
a  statement  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  on  January  10,  1947,  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  Trieste,  that  "the  powers  of  the  Coun- 
cil under  Article  24  are  not  restricted  to  the  specific 
grants  of  authority  contained  in  Chapters  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  and  XII."  He  noted  that  "the  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  peace  and  security  carried  with  it 
a  power  to  discharge  this  responsibility."  Al- 
though the  power  was  not  unlimited,  it  was  "sub- 
ject to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations",  as  embodied  in  the  first  two  articles  of 
the  Charter.19 

M.  Parodi,  the  Representative  of  France,  who 
entered  the  discussion  with  a  statement  on  July 
15,20  declared  that  if  he  were  convinced  "that  as- 
sistance has  been  given  by  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Greece  to  partisans  fighting  against  the 
Greek  Government",  he  would  base  his  conviction 
less  on  the  testimony  presented  to  the  Commission 
than  "on  reasoning,  a  priori,  founded  on  the  f ron- 


18  Ibid.,  pp.  44-60. 

19  See  U.N.  Security  Council  Official  Records,  Second 
Tear,  no.  3  (Jan.  10, 1947),  pp.  44-45.  According  to  art.  24 
of  the  Charter,  Members  of  the  United  Nations  confer  upon 
the  Security  Council  "primary  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security,  and  agree  that 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  responsibility  the 
Security  Council  acts  on  their  behalf. 

"In  discharging  these  duties  the  Security  Council  shall 
act  in  accordance  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  specific  powers  granted  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties  are  laid 
down  in  Chapters  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  XII."  U.N.  doc. 
S/P.V./156,  pp.  61-71. 

M  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./158,  pp.  11-42. 

M  Ibid.,  pp.  42-51. 
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tier  incidents."    Frontier  incidents,  however,  were   I 
only  one  of  the  elements  in  the  situation.    Going 
over  the  Report  of  the  Commission  in  some  detail, 
M.  Parodi  noted  his  acceptance  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission.    He  stressed,  however,  \ 
the  conciliatory  rather  than  the  investigatory  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  new  Commission,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States.    M.  Parodi  preferred  to 
have  a  small  commission  rather  than  one  composed 
of  all  11  members  of  the  Security  Council.    He 
was  also  interested  in  the  question  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  proposed  Commission,  suggesting 
that  it  did  not  need,  perhaps,  a  permanent  head- 
quarters, and  proposing  that  its  first  meeting  be 
held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.    He  believed  that 
the  Commission  should  "organize  and  leave  in  the 
field  means  of  observation."    In  view  of  reports 
which  had  just  been  received  concerning  events  in 
the  Konitza  area  along  the  Greek- Albanian  fron- 
tier, M.  Parodi  did  not  feel  that  it  was  possible  "to 
contemplate  that  we  may  dispense  with  an  organi- 
zation qualified  to  carry  out  the  new  enquiry  in  a 
rapid  manner."    Disagreeing  with  the  Bulgarian 
thesis,  M.  Parodi  argued  that  since  the  Security  , 
Council  had  the  power  to  establish  the  original 
Commission  of  Investigation,  it  certainly  had  the 
power,  under  article  34  of  the  Charter,  "to  main- 
tain in  the  field  at  the  present  time  a  new  body  en- 
trusted with  the  same  functions  as  the  old  Com- 
mission."   The  maintenance  of  such  a  new  body 
appeared,  moreover,  "sufficiently  justified  by  the 
circumstances  referred  to  in  the  Report." 

The  Representative  of  China,  Mr.  Hsia,  fully 
endorsed  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  stated 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  majority  were 
"wise,  fair  and  constructive." 21  He  also  expressed 
the  view  that  the  Security  Council  was  "com- 
pletely competent  under  Article  36  of  the  Char- 
ter to  adopt  these  proposals  of  the  Commission." 
The  Chinese  Representative,  who  supported  the 
proposal  of  the  United  States,  pointed  out  that 
under  consideration  was  a  Report  of  the  first 
United  Nations  Commission  of  Investigation  and 
urged  that  "an  early  and  speedy  implementation  of 
these  proposals  will,  on  the  one  hand,  bring  order 
and  peace  to  the  Balkans,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  the  United 
Nations  as  an  organization  which  is  really  able 
to  maintain  peace  and  security  in  every  part  of  the 
world." 
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Mr.  Lopez  of  Colombia,  like  his  French  col- 
eague,  stressed  the  note  of  conciliation  in  the  es- 
ablishment  of  a  new  commission.22  He  felt  that 
lie  situation  in  the  Balkans,  "far  from  improving, 
las  grown  worse  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Commission  of  Investi- 
;ation  10  weeks  ago."  Nevertheless,  he  felt  that 
terhaps  too  much  emphasis  had  been  given  to  the 
latter  of  assessing  responsibilities  for  the  situa- 
ion  on  the  northern  Greek  frontiers  and  not 
nough  to  conciliation.  "Prompt  and  effective 
ction"  by  the  Security  Council  was  required  to 
estore  neighborly  relations  in  that  area.  The 
teport  of  the  Commission  left  no  doubt  in  his 
lind  that  a  situation  existed,  the  continuation  of 
'hich  was,  "in  fact,  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
enance  of  international  peace  and  security."  The 
Colombian  Delegation  concurred  in  the  proposals 
f  the  Commission,  but  it  was  not  convinced  that 
le  proposed  Commission  should  have  its  head- 
uarters  in  Salonika  or  be  composed  of  all  11  mem- 
ers  of  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  speaking  later,  was  impressed 
ith  the  note  of  unanimity  which  had  been  sound- 
I  by  various  delegations.23  He  felt  that  the  sit- 
ation  along  the  Greek  frontiers  was  becoming 
wse.  He  stressed  that  the  resolution  presented 
7  the  United  States  was  "embued  with  the  spirit 
f  conciliation."  He  reiterated  his  belief  that  the 
roposed  Commission  should  be  composed  of  11 
lembers  and  that  its  headquarters  should  be  in 
alonika  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  troubled 
-ea.  Mr.  El  Khouri,  the  Representative  of  Syria, 
^pressed  his  own  support  of  the  position  of  the 
nited  States.24 

At  this  point,  the  Representatives  of  Albania 
id  Yugoslavia  once  more  joined  in  the  discus- 
on.  Colonel  Kerenxhi  wanted  to  deny  all  the 
•umors"  which  had  been  circulated  concerning 
leged  Albanian  complicity  in  the  Konitza  in- 
dents of  July  9-13,  and  to  speak  once  more  con- 
rning  the  question  of  the  Chams.25  Dr.  Vilfan 
so  branded  false  the  rumors  concerning  this  inci- 
;nt  and  repeated  charges  concerning  Greek  wit- 
isses.26  Ambassador  Dendramis  of  Greece,  who 
d  not  desire  to  enter  into  polemics,  indicated 
at  if  the  Representative  of  Albania  wanted  his 
sertions  to  be  believed  he  could  have  asked  his 
overnment  to  cooperate  with  the  Subsidiary 
roup  by  helping  it  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
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A  motion  to  accelerate  the  Security  Council's 
discussion  of  the  Greek  problem  was  not  carried, 
and  the  debate  continued  on  July  17,  when  Mr. 
Lange,  President  of  the  Security  Council,  ex- 
pounded his  views  as  the  Representative  of  Po- 
land.27 Mr.  Lange  was  in  full  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Representative.  Referring  to  certain  con- 
clusions, like  his  Soviet  colleague,  Mr.  Lange  de- 
clared that  "the  Members  of  the  Commission,  for 
some  extraneous  reasons,  were  compelled  to  estab- 
lish a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  northern  neigh- 
bors of  Greece  in  spite  of  their  inability  to  prove 
it."  Like  his  Soviet  colleague,  too,  he  found  the 
entire  trouble  within  Greece  itself.  Naturally, 
too,  Mr.  Lange  was  unable  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  new  Commission  be  set  up.  The 
only  way  to  solve  the  problem  was  to  restore  "dem- 
ocratic freedom"  within  Greece  and  bring  about 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and  foreign 
military  personnel  from  Greece — as  the  Soviet 
Representative  had  already  proposed  in  his  ad- 
dress of  July  8. 

Although  Dr.  Vilfan  complimented  the  Polish 
Representative  on  his  perspicacity  as  to  the  Greek 
problem  and  rehearsed  his  earlier  charges  concern- 
ing the  Commission  and  its  work,28  his  sentiments 
were  not  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.  The  next  day  both  Sir  Alexander 
Cadogan  and  Colonel  Hodgson  asked  that  the  re- 
marks concerning  the  alleged  manner  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  had  reached  its  con- 
clusions be  expunged  from  the  record,  and  Colonel 
Hodgson  declared  that  Mr.  Lange's  statement  was 
"the  most  insulting  remark  ever  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Security  Council  about  the  Govern- 
ments of  other  Members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil." 29 

Mr.  Gromyko  entered  the  debate  for  a  second 
time  with  a  lengthy  address  on  July  17,30  giving 
his  own  interpretation  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Security  Council  under  chapter  VI.     Once  more 


22  Ibid.,  pp.  51-68. 

23  Hid.,  pp.  66-85. 

24  Ibid.,  pp.  86-90. 

25  Ibid.,  pp.  96-105. 
20  Ibid.,  pp.  106-111. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./159,  pp.  26-46. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  66-93. 

29  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./160,  pp.  46-60,  61. 
,0  Ibid.,  pp.  6-15. 
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he  declared  that  the  Commission  had  reached 
conclusions  which  were  not  in  conformity  with 
the  facts  in  the  case  and  indicated  that  the  con- 
clusions were  reached  on  the  basis  of  preconceived 
ideas.  Once  more,  too,  he  rejected  the  draft  reso- 
lution presented  by  the  United  States,  arguing 
that  it  bluntly  ignored  "the  sovereign  rights  of 
governments"  and  imposed  "a  decision  which  is 
incompatible  both  with  the  factual  situation  and 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations."  Eeverting  to  a  familiar  theme,  Mr. 
Gromyko  declared : 

"Every  objective-thinking  person,  in  evaluating 
the  existing  situation,  can  only  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  creation  of  this  commission  is 
intended  not  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes 
between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria  and  Albania  on  the  other,  but  rather 
for  some  other  purpose.  If  the  Security  Council 
should  accept  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  objective-thinking  people  could 
consider  this  step  as  an  attempt  to  create  a  screen 
behind  which  actions  could  be  committed  by 
certain  states  in  Greece  that  would  constitute  an 
actual  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Greece." 

In  Mr.  Gromyko's  view  there  were  problems  re- 
quiring settlement,  however,  such  as  those  of  bor- 
der conventions,  the  refugee  problem,  and  the 
problem  of  minorities.  But  a  solution  of  these 
problems  could  be  found  if  there  were  "good  will", 
without  the  establishment  of  a  commission  such  as 
proposed  by  the  United  States.  The  experience  of 
the  Commission  of  Investigation  and  of  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group  had  demonstrated  that  such  bodies 
only  complicated  problems  without  bringing  about 
any  improvement  in  the  situation.  Mr.  Gromyko 
also  insisted : 

"All  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us  will  be  on  the  basis  of  Chapter 
VI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Chap- 
ter dealing  with  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 

81  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./161,  pp.  21-46.  Note  also  the  com- 
ments of  Dr.  Vilfan  and  Colonel  Kerenxhi. 

82  For  the  detailed  discussions  see  U.N.  docs.  S/P.V./163, 
164,  165,  166,  167,  168,  and  169.  For  the  proposed  amend- 
ments see  U.N.  docs.  S/429,  430. 

33  For  the  detailed   record  of  the  vote  see  U.N.   doc. 
S/P.V./170,  pp.  2-41. 
84  Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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Therefore,  all  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
on  this  question  will  be  in  the  nature  of  recommen- 
dations; they  will  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  25  of  the  Charter." 

In  the  end,  the  Soviet  Representative  emphasized- 
no  doubt  in  contrast  to  other  States — that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  only  the  single  objective  of 
settling  the  dispute  between  Greece  and  its  north- 
ern neighbors.  It  could  have  no  other  interests 
"in  this  question  or  in  any  other  question  before 
the  Security  Council",  and  hoped  that  all  other 
members  of  the  Security  Council  would  be  guided 
by  the  same  interests. 

The  fact  that  the  general  debate  had  really  been 
closed  on  July  17,  in  the  interest  of  discussing 
and  voting  on  the  proposal  of  the  United  States, 
did  not  prevent  Mr.  Mevorah,  on  July  18,^from 
making  once  more  his  usual  charges  about  the  evi^ 
dence  examined  by  the  Commission.31  The  meet- 
ing was  exhausted  with  other  comments,  and  it 
was  not  before  July  22  that  the  specific  discussion 
of  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  really  got 
under  way. 

The  U.S.  Proposal  and  the  Soviet  Veto 

The  essential  discussion  of  the  draft  resolution 
presented  by  the  United  States  really  began  on 
July  22  and  continued  until  July  29.  In  the  end 
the  resolution  was  modified  in  the  sense  of  clari- 
fication and  of  laying  additional  stress  on  the  con- 
ciliatory features  of  the  proposal  by  amendments 
proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.32 
The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  taken  in  the  after- 
noon of  July  29,  paragraph  by  paragraph.33  Each 
paragraph  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Security  Council,  generally  nine  to 
two,  although  the  Soviet  Representative  abstained 
on  each  paragraph.  The  final  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion as  a  whole  was  nine  to  two,  with  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union  voting  in  the  negative.  The 
resolution,  therefore,  was  not  carried. 

Immediately  following  the  Soviet  veto,  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States,  in  moving  an  immediate  adjournment,  de- 
clared : 3* 

"In  the  opinion  of  my  delegation,  what  has  just 

happened  produces  a  very  grave  situation,  which 

it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  in  any  detail.    I  an: 

confident  that  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
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feel  the  same  desire  to  consult  their  respective 
governments  which  I  certainly  feel." 

The  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Mr.  Lawford,  expressed  a  similar  feeling. 
The  discussion  of  the  Greek  problem  was  there- 
upon adjourned  until  the  following  day.35 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  resolution 
presented  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  placed  the 
entire  responsibility  for  all  the  difficulties  on  the 
Greek  frontier  on  the  Greek  Government  itself, 
would  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Security 
Council.  Only  the  Representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  supported  the  resolution  when 
it  was  voted  upon  on  Monday,  August  4,  1947.36 

rhe  Attempt  at  Compromise 

Between  August  4  and  August  19,  1947,  several 
attempts  were  made  within  the  Security  Council 
to  work  out  some  compromise  which  might  prove 
acceptable  to  the  members  of  that  body.  The  Rep- 
resentative of  Poland,  Mr.  Lange,  placed  a  resolu- 
tion, long  foreshadowed,  before  the  Security 
Council  on  August  4,  but  it  was  hardly  in  the 
interest  of  serious  compromise.37  This  resolution 
nerely  called  on  Greece  and  its  northern  neigh- 
bors "to  do  their  utmost  to  establish  normal  good 
aeighbor  relations."  It  also  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  between  Greece 
m  the  one  hand  and  Albania  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
)ther,  and  for  more  normal  relations  between 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  New  frontier  conven- 
iens were  also  recommended,  and  the  parties  were 
urged  to  settle  the  problem  of  refugees  "in  the 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  friendly  rela- 
ions."  Although  the  Polish  resolution  received 
he  approval  of  the  Representatives  of  Bulgaria 
md  of  the  Soviet  Union,  no  one  else  approved  of 
t.  Mr.  Lopez  of  Colombia  believed  an  inter- 
lational  commission  necessary  "in  order  to  bring 
ibout  a  settlement  of  the  Balkan  question",  and 
le  also  thought  it  essential  to  have  the  assistance 
)f  the  Security  Council.  In  the  interest  of  finding 
some  solution,  Mr.  Lopez  proposed  that  a  sub- 
ommittee  be  appointed,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  delegations  which  had  submitted  pro- 
)osals  on  the  Greek  question,  in  order  to  ascertain 
vhether  it  was  possible  to  formulate  a  new  draft 
esolution.38 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  pointed  out  that  the 
lepresentative  of  Poland  had  merely  chosen  a 
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few  paragraphs  which  had  appeared  in  the  Soviet 
and  American  drafts  with  the  very  doubtful  idea 
that  they  would  simply  be  approved  unani- 
mously.39 Adoption  of  such  proposals,  he 
thought,  aside  from  "being  completely  ineffec- 
tive," would  "be  a  terrible  confession  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Council."  Sir  Alexander  saw 
no  reason  for  abdicating  entirely  merely  because 
of  the  Soviet  veto  on  July  29.  He  could  "not 
possibly  vote  for  the  Polish  resolution.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  good  effect 
on  the  Balkan  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  reputation 
of  the  Security  Council.  Rather  than  do  some 
things,"  the  Representative  of  the  United  King- 
dom "would  prefer  to  leave  it  on  record  that  the 
Council  had  done  its  best  and  by  a  large  majority 
had  proposed  a  practical  and  impartial  solution, 
which  had  been  vetoed."  On  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Lopez  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  subcommittee  to  survey  the  pros- 
pects of  a  compromise  solution  to  be  a  good  one. 

It  was  difficult  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  believe  that 
the  Polish  resolution  "could  be  thought  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  be  even  an  approximate  solution 
of  the  problem."  40  He  thought  there  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  "total  unreality"  about  the  resolution. 
The  Polish  Representative,  he  said,  had  "made 
entirely  clear  what  his  opinions  are" — the  Greek 
Government  was  entirely  to  blame  for  the  situa- 
tion, the  others  were  "the  innocent  little  Slavic- 
Albanian  brothers  who  are  menaced  by  this 
wicked  fascist  Greek  wolf." 

There  was  a  brief  discussion  on  August  5, 
although  a  large  portion  of  the  time  was  given 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Egyptian  problem. 
The  Representative  of  Greece,  Ambassador 
Dendramis,  called  attention  to  a  communication 
of  July  31,  1947,  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Greece  urging  coercive  measures  under 
chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  Ambassador 
Dendramis  also  asked  for  a  prompt  vote  on  the 
Polish  resolution.    He  thought  it  "time  to  proceed 

'"Ibid.,  pp.  42-13. 

80  U.N.  doc.  S./P.V./174,  pp.  2-70A. 

37  Ibid.,  pp.  71-81.    For  text  of  Polish  resolution  see  U.N. 
doc.  S/464. 

38  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./174,  pp.  82-91. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  92-97. 

40  Ibid.,  pp.  98-105. 
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to  prompt  and  decisive  action  which  will  ensure 
the  respect  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Council."  41 

As  the  discussion  continued,  Mr.  Lange  urged 
passage  of  his  resolution.42  Mr.  Gromyko,  who 
favored  the  Polish  resolution,  could  see  little 
worth  while  in  the  Colombian  proposal  for  a  sub- 
committee.43 Indeed,  he  could  not  see  that  the 
Colombian  proposal  differed  much  from  that  of 
the  United  States.  One  could  not  "change  the 
United  States  resolution  by  giving  it  a  good 
washing,  by  giving  it  a  haircut,  applying  some 
powder,  or  applying  some  lipstick,  and  then  ex- 
pect that  this  will  make  it  more  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Soviet  Union  delegation."  Like  his 
Soviet  and  Polish  colleagues,  Dr.  Vilfan  ap- 
proved of  the  Polish  resolution,  and  Colonel 
Kerenxhi  also  thought  that  "it  certainly  would 
help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  us."  ** 

The  Polish  resolution  was  voted  on  by  the 
Security  Council  on  August  6,  receiving  the  sup- 
port only  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland.45  Im- 
mediately thereafter  the  Colombian  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  a  subcommittee,  "in  order  to 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  formulating  a  new 
draft  resolution  which  the  subcommittee  can 
recommend  for  the  approval  of  the  Council",  was 
submitted  to  a  vote.  There  was  no  great  prospect 
that  the  subcommittee  could  produce  the  magic 
formula,  but  it  received  the  support  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  10  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
with  only  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
abstaining.46 

Already  some  proposals  were  at  hand  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subcommittee  as  well  as  for 
the  Security  Council  itself.  One  of  these  was  the 
Australian  proposal  which  recognized  that  a 
situation  dangerous  to  the  peace  existed,  called  on 


41  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./176,  pp.  76-80. 

aIMd.,  pp.  83-95. 

43  Ibid.,  pp.  96-100. 

**  Ibid.,  pp.  101-106,  106-107. 

48  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./177,  pp.  36-40. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  41-62.  Members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
the  Representatives  of  the  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  France, 
Poland,  the  U.K.,  Colombia,  and  Australia. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  66-75.  For  text  of  Australian  proposal 
see  U.N.  doc.  S/471. 

48  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./177,  pp.  76-91.  For  text  of  Colombian 
proposal  see  U.N.  doc.  S/472. 

49  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./177,  pp.  111-125. 
eo  For  text  see  U.N.  doc.  S/389. 
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the  parties  to  cease  all  acts  of  provocation,  di-  ! 
rected  that  they  enter  into  negotiations  to  relieve 
the  tension  and  report  to  the  Security  Council  on 
the  steps  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution,  and  j 
called  for  the  appointment  of  frontier  observers.47 
Another  proposal  was  that  of  the  Colombian  Dele- 
gation.48 According  to  the  Colombian  resolution, 
the  Security  Council  was  to  ask  Greece,  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to  cease  all  acts  likely 
to  increase  the  tension  and  unrest  in  the  frontier 
areas,  and  to  refrain  from  supporting  elements 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  governments. 
Support  of  armed  bands  was  considered  a  threat 
to  peace  within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter.  The 
Security  Council  was  also  to  urge  upon  the  four 
governments  the  following  measures:  (1)  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations;  (2)  nego- 
tiation of  frontier  conventions  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  frontiers  and  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes;  (3)  negotiation  of  conventions  for  the 
voluntary  transfer  of  minorities ;  and  (4)  adequate 
solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  The  Colombian 
resolution  also  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
three  of  its  five  permanent  members  and  four  of  its 
six  nonpermanent  members,  whose  functions  were 
to  be  largely  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  and  whose 
headquarters  were  to  be  established  in  such  places 
as  its  work  required.  Border  observers  were  to  be 
attached  to  the  Commission. 

Following  this  discussion,  Ambassador  Den- 
dramis,  the  Representative  of  Greece,  spoke  at 
some  length  concerning  the  situation  along  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Greece,49  particularly  as  it 
stood  in  view  of  the  veto  on  July  29  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  reverted  to  his 
communication  of  June  26, 1947,50  on  the  threat  to 
the  peace  by  the  northern  neighbors  of  Greece, 
criticized  the  Soviet  attitude  as  expressed  in  the 
veto  of  the  resolution  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  declared : 

"Greece  wants  the  Council  to  have  uninterrupted 
and  untrammeled  access  to  the  truth ;  Greece  wants 
the  Council  to  find  out  before  it  is  too  late  which  of 
the  parties  sincerely  desires  to  restore  good- 
neighbourly  and  normal  diplomatic  relations; 
Greece  wants  the  continuing  attacks  by  armed 
bands  from  across  the  borders  to  be  stopped  so  that 
destruction  may  be  succeeded  by  construction ;  and 
finally,  Greece  wants  the  Council  to  prepare  the 
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way  for  decisive  action  in  the  event  that  these  at- 
tacks do  not  cease." 

Greece  desired  action  under  chapter  VII  because 
the  Soviet  veto  and  the  defiance  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  "were  excused  on  the 
ground  that  the  Commission  of  Investigation 
was  not  authorized  by  Chapter  VI."  Ambassador 
Dendramis  went  on  to  say  that  the  truth  could  not 
'be  stifled  by  a  veto.  And  the  truth  is  that  there 
las  been  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  three  Soviet 
satellites ;  that  peace  is  more  than  threatened  in  the 
Balkans;  that  there  has  occurred  a  breach  of  the 
)eace  in  southeastern  Europe  that  threatens  the 
)eace  of  the  whole  world."  Mr.  Dendramis  then 
ited  the  communication  of  the  Foreign  Minister 
>f  Greece,  dated  July  31 : 51 

"The  fact  that  the  mild  and  conciliatory 
aeasures  which  the  Council  sought  first  to  apply 
rere  defeated  by  a  vote  of  two  Members  against 
he  nine  that  voted  in  their  favor,  cannot  fail  to 
ncourage  the  bellicose  elements  in  southeastern 
Europe  to  intensify  their  campaign  of  destruction. 
\)  stop  the  intensifications  and  spread  of  this  un- 
eclared  war,  the  Members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
il  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  demonstrating 
romptly  and  energetically  the  determination  of 
le  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
nited  Nations  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
harter." 

he  Greek  Representative,  therefore,  requested 
te  Security  Council  to  determine  whether  there 
d  exist  "a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace 
•  aggression  within  the  meaning  of  Article  39 
:  the  Charter." 

Mr.  El  Khouri,  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
l,  was  sorry  that  Ambassador  Dendramis  had 
ed  the  term  "satellites"  in  connection  with  Al- 
Inia,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  explained 
i  at  the  Security  Council  had  not  yet  "decided  to 
m  with  this  matter  under  Chapter  VII."  °2  Dr. 
lfan,  once  more,  asserted  that  the  Greek  charges 
1  tre  unfounded,  and  declared  that  they  were  just 
I  other  "new  step  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
Ejunent  to  justify  measures  of  oppression  against 
t  i  Greek  people."  63 

The  discussion  continued  on  August  7,  with  Mr. 
worah  of  Bulgaria  accusing  the  Greek  Repre- 
siitative  of  "an  intolerable  insult"  to  his  country 
i' the  use  of  the  word  "satellite",  and  declaring 
tut  he  could  speak  with  more  justice  if  he  used  a 
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similar  word  with  respect  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment.54 He  denied  any  threat  to  the  peace  under 
chapter  VII,  justified  the  Soviet  veto  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  United  States,  repeated  previous  as- 
sertions with  respect  to  the  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation, and  reiterated  his  own  interpretation  "of 
the  essence  of  the  Greek  affair."  Nevertheless,  the 
did  declare : 65 

"The  fights  between  the  Government  forces  and 
the  Greek  partisans  will  continue  to  take  place  on 
our  border,  and  certainly  there  will  be  refugees 
who  will  cross  the  border.  There  will  always  be 
a  Greek  witness,  although  unreliable,  who  will  be 
ready  to  state  that  he  saw  or  heard  how  a  partisan 
group  crossed  the  border.  As  long  as  matters  re- 
main so,  the  Council  can  rest  undisturbed.  If  only 
such  little  incidents  occur  under  present  condi- 
tions, it  will  not  mean  anything  and  may  even  be 
interpreted  as  a  healthy  sign? 

Colonel  Kerenxhi  of  Albania  continued  the  same 
argument  with  special  emphasis,  of  course,  on  the 
falsity  of  all  the  Greek  charges  with  respect  to 
Albania,  referring  particularly  to  the  incidents  in 
the  Konitza  area  during  July  1947.56 

The  discussion  of  the  Greek  problem  closed  and 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council  announced 
that  that  body  would  await  the  Report  of  its 
newly  appointed  subcommittee,  which  was  to  be 
forthcoming  on  Monday,  August  ll.B6a 

The  Security  Council  and  the  Subsidiary  Group" 

By  the  first  week  in  August  1947  the  Subsidiary 
Group  had  held  more  than  80  meetings  in  the 

81  U.N.  doc.  S/451. 

82  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./177,  pp.  126-130. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  131-136. 
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56  Ibid.,  pp.  61-68.  On  Aug.  11  Colonel  Kerenxhi  charged 
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I  of  this  article,  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1947,  pp.  2S7-289. 
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course  of  its  work  of  gathering  evidence  concern- 
ing the  situation  along  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Greece.  There  was  general  agreement,  even  after 
Mr.  Gromyko's  veto  of  the  draft  resolution  on 
July  29,  that  the  Subsidiary  Group,  which  had  been 
established  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Security 
Council  and  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation 
in  April  1947,  continued  to  exist,  and  would  exist 
until  a  "new  decision"  of  the  Security  Council. 
This  was  certainly  the  view  of  Mr.  Lopez,  the  Rep- 
resentative  of  Colombia,  while  M.  Parodi  of 
France  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  situation  after  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  by  the  Soviet  Kepresentative, 
"the  solution  would  be  to  keep  the  Commission  of 
Investigation  on  the  spot  as  well  as  its  Subsidiary 
Group.  .  .  ."58  The  President  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  Mr.  El  Khouri  of  Syria  declared  on 
August  6 : B9 

".  .  .  Since  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  re- 
mains in  existence  as  long  as  no  resolution  is 
adopted  in  connection  with  its  report,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Commission  should  continue  its 
investigation  and  should  continue  to  exercise  the 
functions  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil ;  it  may  then  be  able  to  submit  new  proposals  in 
the  future  which  may  perhaps  be  adopted  by  the 
Council." 

Since  the  Security  Council,  in  the  light  of  its  reso- 
lution of  April  18,  1947,  had  reached  no  new  de- 
cision as  to  the  Greek  problem,  Mr.  El  Khouri 
therefore  considered: 

"that  the  Subsidiary  Group  must  remain  in  ex- 
istence, and  must  continue  fulfilling  the  functions 


M  For  these  statements  by  Mr.  Lopez  (Aug.  4,  1947)  and 
M.  Parodi  (Aug.  5,  1947),  see  U.N.  docs.  S/P.V./174,  p.  91, 
and  S/P.V./176,  pp.  81,  82.  Mr.  Gromyko  indicated  that  he 
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but  was  not  yet  ready  to  discuss  the  matter.  U.N.  docs. 
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alloted  to  it  by  the  terms  of  reference  given  in  the 
aforementioned  Resolution,  until  a  new  Resolution 
or  decision  is  adopted  by  the  Security  Council. 
No  decision  has  been  taken  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil as  to  the  fate  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  or  the 
Commission,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  their 
existence  continues  until  such  resolution  is 
adopted." 

Mr.  Johnson  of  the  United  States  fully  supported 
this  point  of  view.60 

The  Final  Debates  in  the  Security  Council 

By  mid-August  it  appeared  that  the  Security 
Council  was  in  the  final  stages  of  its  discussion  and 
debate  concerning  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  Investigation.     On  August  12,  Dr.  Vilfan,  the 
Representative  of  Yugoslavia,  repeated  his  as- 
sertions concerning  the  "incorrect  way"  in  which 
the  majority  on  the  Security  Council  approached 
the  solution  of  the  Greek  problem.61    Once  more 
he  charged  that  the  conclusions  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  were  "obviously  based  on  false 
witnesses",  and  that  "in  solving  questions  which 
arose  during  the  investigation,  it  was  led  by  par- 
tiality and  preconceived  ideas."    This  was  like- 
wise true  of  the  Subsidiary  Group,  which  "did  not 
exercise  the  dignity  befitting  an  organ  of  the 
Security  Council,"  and  which  was  only  established, 
according  to  Dr.  Vilf an's  view,  after  the  formula- 
tion  of  the  "Truman   Doctrine",   in   order  "to 
justify  an  increase  in  the  interference  in  Greece." 
As  the  discussion  continued,  Mr.  Lopez  reported 
that  the  Subcommittee,  which  had  been  set  up  on 
August  6  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some  sort 
of  workable  compromise,62  had  failed,  and  the  Se- 
curity Council,  therefore,  passed  on  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  Australian  resolution.    This  reso- 
lution,63 as  amended  by  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States,  declared  that  the  situation  along 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece  constituted  a 
threat  to  the  peace  under  article  39,  chapter  VII 
of  the  Charter,  called  on  Greece,  Albania,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Bulgaria  to  cease  all  provocative  acts, 
directed  that  the  parties  concerned,  under  article 
40  of  the  Charter,  enter  into  negotiations  in  an 
endeavor  to  relieve  the  tension,  and  called  on  the 
interested  governments  to  report  before  Septem- 
ber 6,  1947,  concerning  the  steps  taken  to  give 
effect  to  the  resolution.    To  insure  execution  of 
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his  decision,  the  Security  Council  was  to  appoint 
>bservers  with  the  duty  of  reporting  directly  to 
he  Security  Council,  and,  pending  their  arrival 
m  the  spot,  the  Subsidiary  Group  was  "directed 
o  report  to  the  Council  regarding  the  compliance 
>f  the  parties  with  this  decision." 

In  explaining  his  resolution,  Colonel  Hodgson 
ndicated  that  the  deadlock  in  the  Security  Coun- 
il  had  "been  caused  by  one  factor,"  but  he  de- 
lared  that  the  Security  Council  could  not  declare 

0  the  world  "that  we  are  impotent  as  a  Security 
Council ;  that  we  cannot  fulfill  the  functions  laid 
own  for  us  in  the  Charter.  To  my  mind,  that 
wild  be  disastrous."  M  The  only  thing  left  to  do, 
i  Colonel  Hodgson's  view,  was  "for  the  Subsidi- 
ry  Group  to  remain  in  Greece  with  all  the  powers 
rith  which  this  Council  can  clothe  it".  Neverthe- 
sss,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Subsidiary  Group  had 
ailed  to  get  the  cooperation  of  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
nd  Yugoslavia  in  the  execution  of  its  work.  In 
;iew  of  the  admission  of  all  parties  concerned  that 

state  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world  existed 

1  the  region,  the  Representative  of  Australia 
msidered  it  natural  that  the  Security  Council 
lould  proceed  under  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 
'  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  United  States  supported  the 
ustralian  proposal,  and  then  proceeded  to  state 
le  views  of  the  United  States  at  this  stage  of  the 
Jcurity  Council's  consideration  of  the  Greek 
-oblem.65  He  declared  that  the  Security  Council 
as  faced  with  a  "complete  deadlock  which  pre- 
pnts  it  from  taking  the  necessary  measures  to  deal 
ith  the  factual  situation  along  the  Greek  border." 
nder  these  circumstances,  the  only  course  left 
as  to  register  "for  the  whole  world  the  opinion  of 
b  Members  as  to  the  facts  and  what  action  they 

e  prepared  to  take  under  the  Charter."  There 
jis  no  longer  a  necessity  "of  attempting  to  ap- 
I  ase  further  a  threatening  veto."  Mr.  Johnson 
intinued: 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government 
I  at  Greece  is  in  grave  peril.  This  peril  results 
:.om  the  guerrilla  warfare  now  being  waged 
jainst  the  Greek  Government  by  Communist- 
61  bands  actively  supported  by  Albania,  Bul- 
jria  and  Yugoslavia  and  by  the  Communist 
jirty  of  Greece.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Internments  of  the  three  northern  countries  are 
ij>rking  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Greek 
I'i'imnunists  with  a  common  objective — the  estab- 
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lishment  in  Greece  of  a  minority  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment which  would  be  subservient  to  the  Com- 
munist-controlled countries." 

Mr.  Johnson  believed  that  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  and  of  other  nations  and  inter- 
national organizations,  Greece  could  solve  her  do- 
mestic difficulties  "provided  she  is  relieved  of  the 
constantly  growing  threat  from  the  north."  The 
threat  could  be  checked  if  "firmly  faced  by  the 
United  Nations."  He  pointed  out  that  the  resolu- 
tion presented  by  the  United  States  on  June  27  had 
been  designed  to  establish  order  along  the  northern 
Greek  frontiers.  Accepted  by  nine  delegations  on 
the  Security  Council,  implementation  of  these  pro- 
posals was  "frustrated  by  the  adverse  vote  of  one 
of  the  permanent  Members."  During  the  debate  in 
the  Security  Council  the  situation  had  grown 
worse.    Mr.  Johnson  declared : 

"We  believe  that  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
Council  by  the  Commission  and  the  Subsidiary 
Group,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  renewed  re- 
quest of  the  Greek  Government  and  the  continued 
defiance  of  the  Security  Council  by  Albania,  Bul- 
garia and  Yugoslavia,  now  more  than  ever,  obli- 
gates the  Council  to  seek  positive  measures  which 
would,  if  adopted,  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  We  believe  that  this  course  is  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  by  common  logic  and 
by  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  position  of  this 
Council  commensurate  with  its  responsibility." 

Even  if  the  efforts  of  the  Council  should  be 
blocked  by  the  veto,  the  effort  would  be  worth  while, 
for  a  failure  by  the  Council  to  meet  the  issue 
squarely  "would  be  a  signal  to  aggressors  and 
potential  aggressors  in  other  places  that  they  could 
act  with  impunity,  secure  in  the  belief  that  their 
actions  would  be  tacitly  condoned." 

Mr.  Johnson  therefore  hoped  that  the  majority 
of  the  Council  would  join  in  seeking  action  under 
chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  It  was  his  thought 
that  should  the  Council  find  itself  unable  to  afford 
Greece  the  necessary  protection,  "the  problem  must 
inevitably  be  carried  to  the  General  Assembly." 
If  the  majority  of  the  Council  found  that  the  three 
neighbors  of  Greece  were  guilty  of  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  Greece  and  that  a  threat  to  the  peace 
existed,  such  action  would  "provide  a  powerful 

64  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./180,  pp.  41-55. 

65  Ibid.,  pp.  56-65. 
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impetus  for  formal  action  by  the  General  As- 
sembly."   He  then  concluded : 

"My  Government  will  not  sit  idly  by  while  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of 
a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  are  challenged. 
We  do  not  consider  that  our  obligations  or  the 
obligations  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  regard 
are  ended  merely  because  we  have  seen  our  ob- 
jectives frustrated  by  the  veto  of  another  per- 
manent Member  of  the  Council.  It  becomes  all  too 
clear  that  this  veto  has  been  used  in  defence  of  the 
aggressions  of  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  Bulgaria. 
Greece's  right  to  exist  is  involved  in  this  case. 

"We  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  exhaust  every  available  means 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  maintain  international  peace  and  to 
provide  Greece  with  whatever  protection  she  may 
need  in  the  future. 

"The  continued  failure,  so  far,  of  the  Security 
Council  to  take  effective  action  in  this  case  be- 
cause of  the  Soviet  Union  veto  cannot,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Government,  pre- 
clude individual  or  collective  action  by  States  will- 
ing to  act,  so  long  as  they  act  in  accordance  with 
the  general  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  is  particularly  true  when  such  in- 
dividual or  collective  action  is  in  support  of  a 
policy  or  course  of  action  which  has  the  approval 
of  a  clear  preponderance  of  the  permanent  and 
non-permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council. 

"In  the  case  of  the  blocking  of  Security  Council 
action  by  the  veto,  we  are  confident  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  exercise  its  powers  to  the  limit 
for  the  protection  of  Greece. 

"The  United  States,  for  its  part  would  be  pre- 
pared to  comply  with  any  General  Assembly 
recommendations  for  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. It  would  also  be  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
like-minded  Members  of  the  United  Nations  in 


mIMd.,  pp.  66-80.  Mr.  Mevorah  denied  Greek  charges 
as  to  the  Bulgarian-Yugoslav  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  union  of  "the  three  parts  of  Macedonia  to  be  included 
within  Yugoslavia."  The  statement  had  been  denied,  "in 
the  most  categorical  manner,"  that  the  Bulgarian  Premier, 
Mr.  Dimitrov,  had  made  any  declaration  to  this  effect. 
Ambassador  Dendramis,  however,  reiterated  his  position 
at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  Aug.  12,  1947.  See  U.N.  doc. 
S/P.V./180,  pp.  66-75,  81. 

"'  UN.  doc.  S/486. 

■  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./183,  pp.  21-90. 
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taking  any  steps  which  might  become  necessary 
within  the  terms  of  the  Assembly  recommendations 
or  within  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  to  afforc 
Greece  the  protection  to  which  we  think  she  is 
entitled  under  the  Charter." 

Mr.  Mevorah,  the  Bulgarian  Kepresentative 
followed  immediately,  repeating  charges  previ 
ously  made,  and  stating  that  the  proposed  actioi 
of  the  Security  Council  would  be  a  "denial  of  jus 
tice"  to  Bulgaria.69  He  disagreed,  naturally,  witl 
the  draft  resolution  of  the  Australian  Delegatioi 
and  took  issue  with  the  Representative  of  tin 
United  States,  denying  that  there  was  a  threat  U 
the  peace. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  proposed  a  resolution  whid 

found  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  guilty  o 

having  assisted  and  supported  the  Greek  guerrilla; 

and  of  continuing  to  do  so.67    In  view  of  these  ac 

tions,  according  to  the  draft  resolution,  the  Secui 

ity  Council  would  determine  "that  such  assistanc 

and  support  to  the  guerrillas"  constituted  "a  threa 

to  the  peace  within  the  meaning  of  Chapter  VI 

of  the  Charter",  and  call  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria 

and  Yugoslavia  to  "cease  and  desist"  from  any  fui 

ther  assistance  to  the  guerrillas,  and  direct  the  Sul 

sidiary  Group  to  report  to  the  Security  Coune 

"on  the   compliance  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  ani 

Yugoslavia  with  this  order".    Albania,  Bulgarii 

and  Yugoslavia  were  called  upon  "to  cooperat 

with  Greece  in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  an 

to  keep  the  Security  Council  informed  of  the  proj 

ress  of  the  settlement."     Finally,  the   Securit 

Council  was  to  remain  seized  of  the  question  an 

was  to  take  "such  further  action  in  connection  wit 

the  enforcement  of  its  order  and  the  settlement  ( 

the  dispute  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary 

The  discussion  continued  on  August  14,  wit 

an  opening  statement  of  some  length  from  M 

Gromyko,  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Unio: 

who  opposed  any  action  under  chapter  VII  < 

the  Charter.68     In  his  view,  the  proposals  the 

before  the  Council  would  "only  create  additions 

complications  in  the  relations"  among  Greece,  A 

bania,    Bulgaria,    and    Yugoslavia.      Obviousl; 

since  the  Soviet  Union  was  "interested  in  the  e 

tablishment  of  friendly  relations  between  thoi 

states,  it  could  not  therefore  agree  with  the  pr 

posed  resolution."    Were  one  really  interested  : 

improving    relations    between    Greece    and    i 

neighbors,  Mr.  Gromyko  thought,  it  would  1 
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necessary  to  remove  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
:he  difficulties : 

"These  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  situation 
;hat  was  created  in  Greece — a  situation  which  is 
:haracterized  by  a  bitter  fight  between  the  forces 
)f  democracy  and  the  anti-democratic  forces 
vhich  are  centered  around  the  present  Greek 
jovernment,  in  which  Government  important 
)laces  are  occupied  by  people  who  compromised 
ind  collaborated  with  the  enemy  in  the  past." 

►Ir.  Gromyko  also  spoke  of  foreign  interference 
n  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  and  repeated  his 
•roposal  that  foreign  troops  and  military  per- 
onnel  be  recalled  from  Greece  and  that  a  special 
ommission  be  established  to  assure  that  foreign 
ssistance  "would  be  used  only  in  the  interests  of 
he  Greek  people."  According  to  the  Soviet  Eep- 
ssentative,  "the  crudest  interference  in  the  in- 
jrnal  affairs  of  Greece  comes  from  the  United 
tates  at  the  present  time." 

He  insinuated  that  the  American  proposals  with 
aspect  to  the  Greek  problem  were  not  associated 
ith  any  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  but  were 
:med  "at  the  creation  of  a  commission  which 
ould  undertake  tasks  and  functions"  which  could 
3t  be  justified  in  any  case,  either  "by  the  situa- 
on  on  the  northern  borders  of  Greece,"  or  "by  the 
harter  of  the  United  Nations."    Once  more,  Mr. 
romyko,  like  his  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Yugo- 
,av  colleagues,  repeated  that  the  proposal  to  estab- 
sh  a  Commission  was  "incompatible  with  the 
vereignty  of  the  states  and  with  the  principles 
the  United  Nations."    Moreover,  border  ob- 
rvers  "would  have  nothing  to  do  on  the  terri- 
ry  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  for  the 
ovocation  with  relation  to  these  border  incidents 
:mes    from    the    Greek    side."    Likewise,    Mr. 
•omyko  could  not  agree  as  to  the  proposed  solu- 
»n  of  the  problem  of  refugees,  as  suggested  in  the 
aft  resolution  of  the  United  States,  or  as  to  the 
■■oposed  solution  of  the  problem  of  minorities, 
ice  all  that  was  really  necessary  was  an  "appro- 
bate  recommendation    to    the    Greek    Govern- 
ing, which  was  solely  at  fault,  to  cease  its  ob- 
tionable  actions  in  these  matters. 
!But  Mr.  Gromyko  had  other  grounds  for  objec- 
n,  if  these  did  not  suffice,  for  he  remarked : 69 
; 'Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  a 
Amission  with  tasks  and  functions  which  are 
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incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  states  and 
which  are  not  warranted  by  the  situation  on  the 
northern  Greek  borders  is  inacceptable,  and  leav- 
ing aside  the  aims  which  are  being  pursued  by  the 
creation  of  such  a  commission,  one  must  indicate 
that  the  above-mentioned  formal  argument  is  also 
unfounded.  It  is  difficult  to  expect  an  objective 
approach  by  the  majority  of  the  commission  to- 
ward all  the  four  States  concerned.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  previous  Commission  gives  us  evidence 
of  that  fact. 

"The  Commission  that  was  established  previ- 
ously has  shown  unusual  interest  in  all  kinds  of 
information  and  statements  coming  from  the 
Greek  side,  however  unfounded  and  ridiculous 
they  may  be.  But  the  same  Commission  constantly 
refused  to  investigate  cases  in  which  the  Greek 
authorities  were  guilty  and  to  which  their  atten- 
tion was  drawn,  for  example,  by  the  Government 
of  Yugoslavia.  Can  this  be  called  an  objective 
and  disinterested  approach?  No,  this  certainly 
has  a  different  name." 

Because  of  the  views  of  the  Soviet  Eepresenta- 
tive  concerning  the  Greek  situation,  he  had  vetoed 
the  American  resolution  on  July  29,  and  nothing 
had  happened  since  that  day  to  change  his  opinion. 
Indeed,  he  remarked  : 

"Logic  and  common  sense  show  us  that  since  the 
United  States  proposals  which  were  presented 
earlier  on  the  basis  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter 
were  not  accepted,  on  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  ex- 
pressed by  me  earlier  the  new  demand  of  the  Greek 
Government,  as  well  as  any  new  proposals  which 
are  based  on  these  requests,  should  be  considered 
inacceptable  even  to  a  greater  degree.  But  what 
do  the  Greeks  and  their  prodders  care  about  logic 
and  common  sense?" 

Although  the  Soviet  Government  was  serious  in 
its  own  attitude,  "the  Greeks  and  their  prodders" 
viewed  "the  consideration  of  the  Greek  question  in 
the  Security  Council  as  a  kind  of  sport."  The  new 
United  States  proposal,  in  Mr.  Gromyko's  view, 
was  "inacceptable"  from  the  "beginning  to  the 

'"Ibid.,  pp.  61-65.  Author's  italics.  Presumably  only 
the  Representatives  of  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  objective.  For  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  statements  as  to  witnesses  and  field  investigations 
one  has  only  to  consult  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  II,  annex  V,  pp! 
305-308,  and  also  annex  III. 
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end."  Moreover,  every  man  who  thought  "objec- 
tively" would  "understand  that  by  introducing 
such  proposals,  aims  are  being  pursued  which  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  task  of  settling  the 
relations  between  Greece  and  its  neighboring 
States."  This  was  a  "political  game  which  only 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  find  a  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion" and  which  "creates  an  unhealthy  atmosphere 
in  the  Security  Council  and  also  outside  the  Coun- 
cil," and  undermines  "the  collaboration  of  states 
in  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations."  It  was 
obvious  to  Mr.  Gromyko  that  the  responsibility  for 
this  situation  fell  "upon  those  who  create  that  sit- 
uation, and  it  is  impossible  to  hide  from  that 
responsibility  behind  statements  with  regard  to  the 
veto." 

Naturally,  despite  the  evidence  which  had  been 
gathered  by  the  Commission  of  Investigation  and 
the  Subsidiary  Group,  Mr.  Gromyko  asserted  that 
the  accusations  against  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  were  groundless  and  that  no  threat  to 
the  peace  existed — on  their  part.  These  states 
were  not  responsible  for  the  "civil  war"  in  Greece, 
in  which  all  the  "democratic  elements"  were  strug- 
gling against  a  "monarcho-fascist"  regime,  while 
the  United  States  was  not  really  trying  to  save  the 
"independence"  of  Greece,  but  was  sacrificing  "the 
independence  of  the  state  in  order  to  preserve  the 
present  regime  in  Greece  which  does  not  find  any 
support  in  the  people."  As  to  the  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  veto,  Mr.  Gromyko 
reminded  him : 

"The  Soviet  Union  does  not  consider  itself 
bound  to  agree  with  proposals,  be  they  on  the 
Greek  question  or  on  any  other  question,  which, 
in  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  Government,  do 
not  correspond  to  the  interests  of  maintaining 
peace  and  friendly  relations  among  States.  Es- 
pecially is  this  so  when  the  proposals  are  of  a  char- 
acter which,  if  they  were  accepted,  could  only 
make  the  situation  more  complex  and  difficult." 

Both  the  Australian  and  the  American  proposals 
were  objectionable  to  Mr.  Gromyko,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian resolution  contained  "the  worst  provisions 
of  the  first  resolution  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation and  is  practically  the  same  as  the  United 
States  resolution."  In  conclusion,  he  said, 
neither  the  Australian  nor  the  American  proposal 
would  solve  the  Greek  problem.  Although  they 
mijrht  be  in  the  interest  "of  one  or  two  States", 
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they  were  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United  Nations 
or  of  world  peace.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  was 

"interested  in  settling  the  relations  between 
Greece  and  its  neighbors.  This  settlement  should 
be  arrived  at  not  by  whitewashing  those  who  are 
guilty  and  not  by  accusing  those  who  are  not 
guilty  but,  to  the  contrary,  by  unmasking  the  real 
and  not  the  supposed  guilty  parties.  Only  on  this 
basis  can  we  succeed  in  finding  a  solution  to  this 
question." 

Two  Soviet  Vetoes;  the  Session  of 
August  19,  1947 

The  final  session  of  the  Security  Council  which 
was  devoted  to  the  Greek  problem  took  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  19,  1947,  when  both  the 
Australian  and  the  American  proposals  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  issue  were  to  be  voted  upon.  Colonel 
Hodgson,70  the  Representative  of  Australia,  ex, 
plained  that  his  Delegation  had  submitted  the  res- 
olution because  of  the  deadlock  which  had  been 
reached,  indicating  that  his  Government  felt  that 
the  Security  Council  should  reach  a  decision  on 
the  Greek  question,  and  that  if  the  question  were 
not  solved,  "it  would  leave  a  very  bad  impression.' 
The  General  Assembly,  moreover,  "would  havf 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  any  decision  on  this 
particular  case.  .  .  .  In  view  of  the  grave  state 
of  affairs"  disclosed  by  the  various  reports  from  the 
Subsidiary  Group,  the  question  was  brought  undei 
chapter  VII  of  the  Charter,  on  the  ground  thai 
there  was  a  threat  to  the  peace.  Colonel  Hodgsor 
accepted  the  clarifying  amendments  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Nesti  Kerenxhi,  the  Representative  of  Al- 
bania, spoke  at  length  against  the  Australian  pro 
posal,  71  as  well  as  the  American.    He  was  noi 

70  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./188,  pp.  16-31. 

71  Ibid.,  pp.  36-53.  Although  the  Albanian  Representa 
tive  continued  to  deny  any  threat  to  peace,  he  continuec 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  sending  letters  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  charging  Greece  with  s 
violation  of  the  Albanian  frontiers.  Thus,  on  Aug.  11 
1947,  Greece  was  charged  with  some  15  flights  over  Al 
banian  territory  between  July  1  and  Aug.  7,  1947.  It  II 
interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  no  request  for  ai 
investigation  is  made.    The  letter  declares:  "Since  dis 

(Footnote  continued  on  next  page) 
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onvinced  that  there  was  a  situation  along  the 
lorthern  Greek  frontiers  which  called  for  the 
.pplication  of  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Jnited  Nations.  Nevertheless,  "certain  people" 
eemed  to  find  it  necessary  to  support  the  idea 
hat  the  Albanian  Government  was  "responsible 
or  the  threat  to  the  peace",  although  others  felt 
hat  none  of  the  parties  should  be  blamed.  Con- 
rary  to  the  Representative  of  the  United  States, 
Colonel  Kerenxhi  held  that  it  was  not  the  northern 
leighbors  of  Greece  who  were  interfering  in 
Srreece  or  threatening  the  peace — it  was  simply  the 
Jreek  Government  which  had  "caused  all  the 
rouble."  The  only  "intervention  that  is  taking 
ilace  in  Greece  is  coming  from  the  United  States." 
loreover,  "facts  known  to  everyone"  fully  estab- 
ished  "that  the  Rightist  minority  in  Greece  took 
ver  power  with  the  help  of  foreigners,  that  this 
linority  is  being  maintained  in  power  by  its  policy 
f  terrorism  against  the  majority,  and  that  this 
linority  is  continuously  being  supported  by 
oreign  powers."  There  was  no  proof  at  all,  on 
he  contrary,  that  Albania  was  interfering  in  any 
ray  in  Greece.  In  Colonel  Kerenxhi's  studied 
iew,  therefore,  there  was  no  aggression  at  all, 
and  such  aggression  could  not  exist  on  our  side." 
t  was  difficult,  therefore,  "to  understand  how  one 
an  accuse  a  country  of  being  an  aggressor  with- 
ut  any  aggression  taking  place." 
Mr.  Katz-Suchy  of  Poland  presented  similar 
rguments,  on  a  somewhat  different  plane.72  He 
oted  that  out  of  some  180  meetings  of  the  Se- 
urity  Council,  no  less  than  60  meetings  had  been 
.evoted  to  the  Greek  question,  although  the  prob- 
jm  yet  remained  unsolved.    Like  his  Albanian 

Footnote  " — Continued  from  page  ^58 

ussion  of  the  Greek  question  was  resumed  by  the  Security 
ouncil,  the  Greek  military  authorities  have  increased 
ieir  provocations  in  the  air,  in  order  to  persuade  the 
'orld  by  these  actions  that  a  disturbed  situation  exists 
Btween  our  countries.  We  emphasize  that  we  on  our 
ide  have  no  interest  in  disturbing  the  situation.  The 
(reek  rulers  think  they  can  extricate  themselves  from 
he  civil  war  they  have  themselves  provoked  within  their 
:untry  by  provocations  and  by  continual  violations  of 
ur  territory  and  our  sovereignty."  On  June  25,  1947,  the 
Albanian  Representative  charged  23  incidents  to  the  re- 
ponsibility  of  the  Greeks,  although  he  chose  to  ignore 
n  investigation  by  the  Subsidiary  Group.  See  U.N.  docs. 
/492  and  S/390. 

I  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./188,  pp.  54-70. 

™  Ibid.,  pp.  71-80. 
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colleague,  Mr.  Katz-Suchy  was  opposed  to  both 
the  Australian  and  the  American  proposals,  since, 
he  contended,  they  would  not  contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  at  issue.  The  new  American 
resolution,  indeed,  to  his  "surprise  and  grave  con- 
cern", was  "justified  neither  by  the  finding  of  the 
Commission  of  Investigation  nor  by  the  facts 
brought  out  during  the  discussion."  In  contrast 
to  the  American  resolution  was  the  Polish  pro- 
posal which  had  been  turned  down  some  days  ago. 
Although  not  "perfect",  it  "could  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  everyone  in  this  Council  because  none 
of  the  points  had  ever  been  opposed  by  any  of  the 
Members  of  the  Security  Council."  Mr.  Katz- 
Suchy  was  frank  in  his  assessment  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  situation  in  Greece — he  placed  it 
entirely  on  the  Greek  Government  and  declared : 
"Let  us  say  in  plain  words,  there  is  in  Greece  a 
clique  of  people  drunk  with  lustful  power  and 
hated  by  the  people  of  their  own  land,  a  clique 
whose  only  hope  for  the  future  seems  to  be  the 
provocation  of  a  new  world  war,  a  war  between  the 
so-called  East  and  West." 

In  view  of  this  alleged  situation,  in  Mr.  Katz- 
Suchy's  opinion,  the  question  was  a  simple  one: 
"Are  we  here  to  help  the  Greek  clique,  or  do  we 
want  to  stop  them  ?  If  we  avoid  facing  the  issue 
squarely  we  will  bring  no  solution  to  the  problem." 
Indeed,  the  Security  Council  would  have  to  decide 
whether  it  really  wanted  to  reach  a  solution,  "or 
whether  the  aim  of  the  Council  is  merely  to  cause 
more  vetoes  from  one  or  another  side."  He  could 
understand  "that  for  some  reasons  a  veto  may  be 
very  useful  for  certain  Member  states."  Never- 
theless, purposely  to  "cause  a  veto  to  be  used,  by 
bringing  in  new  resolutions  which  we  know  be- 
forehand are  not  acceptable  to  the  Council,  does 
not  serve  the  authority  nor  the  dignity  of  the 
Council;  nor  indeed  the  cause  of  peace."  After 
repeating  familiar  arguments,  the  Deputy  Repre- 
sentative of  Poland,  again  in  reply  to  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States,  opposed  any  con- 
tinuation of  the  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Investigation,  making  clear  the  Polish 
view  that  "the  Commission  and  the  Subsidiary 
Group  will  end  its  existence  after  the  Report  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  Security  Council." 

Dr.  Vilfan,  the  Yugoslav  Representative,  con- 
tinued in  the  same  vein,73  complaining  that  the 
Australian  resolution  was  simply  a  "worse  edition 
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of  the  first  United  States  resolution,  while  the 
second  United  States  resolution  has  carried  to  the 
absurd  all  the  faults  of  the  first  United  States 
resolution."  He  felt  that  the  Security  Council  and 
the  interested  countries  were  now  "confronted  with 
the  perspective  that  the  United  States  delegation 
will  be  more  and  more  unyielding  and  less  and 
less  ready  for  any  compromise."  Once  more,  as 
on  numerous  other  occasions,  he  repeated  his 
charges  with  respect  to  the  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Subsidiary  Group.  Opposed 
to  using  the  General  Assembly's  authority,  Dr. 
Vilfan  considered  that  "the  by-passing  of  the 
Security  Council  with  the  aim  of  carrying  out 
future,  unspecified,  unilateral  actions  would  mean 
a  severe,  if  not  decisive  blow,  to  this  Organiza- 
tion." As  to  the  Australian  resolution  itself,  Dr. 
Vilfan  contended  that  it  ignored  "the  civil  war  in 
Greece",  and  asserted  that  "the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  has  collected  enough  material  to  estab- 
lish clearly  where  the  essence  of  the  Greek  ques- 
tion lies" — namely  in  "the  life-and-death  struggle 
of  the  Greek  people  for  national  independence 
and  democracy,  against  a  Government  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  them  and  which  is  being 
maintained  by  means  of  foreign  bayonets,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  keep  Greece  as  a  base  for 
the  imperialist  aims  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  Mediterranean."  74 

Following  this  onslaught,  Ambassador  Dendra- 
mis  of  Greece  remarked  that  he  had  expected 
"more  respect  for  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations"  than  he  had 
just  heard.75  Although  the  position  of  Greece 
was  already  well  known,  Ambassador  Dendramis 
repeated  that  Greece  would  "conform  to  any 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council.  Greece  will 
execute  fully  and  in  good  faith  the  obligations 
which  will  be  hers,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Australian  draft  resolution."     The  Greek  Rep- 

74  A  careful  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
especially  U.N.  doc.  S/360,  parts  II  and  III,  reveals  no 
such  finding  on  the  part  of  the  Commission.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  conclusions  prepared  by  the  Soviet 
Delegation,  to  which  only  the  Polish  and  Soviet  Repre- 
sentatives subscribed,  adopted  this  position. 

76  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./188,  pp.  81-86. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  87-88. 

77  Loc.  cit. 

78  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./188,  pp.  88-90. 
78  Ibid.,  pp.  91-102. 
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resentative,  nevertheless,  preferred   the   United 
States  draft  proposal. 

The  Security  Council  was  now  prepared  to  vote 
upon  the  Australian  proposal,  the  end  result  of  J 
which  was  not  in  doubt.    The  Representatives  I 
of  nine  Member  states  voted  in  approval  of  the 
resolution,  while  the  Soviet  and  Polish  Represent-  | 
atives  opposed  it,  with  the  result  that  the  resolution 
was  rejected.76    Mr.  El  Khouri,  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council,  not  without  some  humor, 
then  inquired  whether  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  cared  to  have  his  own  resolution 
submitted,  in  view  of  the  certain  vote  of  the  Soviet 
Representative.77     Mr.  Johnson  replied  that  he  j 
would  like  to  have  the  usual  procedure  applied, 
although  he  did  "not  think  it  necessary  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Council  with  any  further  arguments, 
which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  the  phonograph 
records  we  have  listened  to  this  afternoon." 78 

Mr.  Mevorah  of  Bulgaria,  however,  was  sorry 
ta  have  "to  be  put  on  the  record  once  more",79  al- 
though he  felt  compelled  to  repeat  his  story  again 
and  promised  to  "repeat  it,  a  thousand  times  if 
necessary,  until  the  truth  prevails."  Like  his  Al- 
banian and  Yugoslav  colleagues,  he  found  no 
reason  for  the  application  of  chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter.  He  questioned  the  evidence,  especially 
with  respect  to  Bulgaria,  which  had  come  before 
the  Subsidiary  Group,  insisted  that  the  Represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  had  put  forth  his  reso- 
lution "without  seriously  taking  into  considera- 
tion" Mr.  Mevorah's  statements,  and  charged  that 
the  American  resolution  did  not,  therefore,  "have 
a  really  serious  foundation."  Echoing  the  state- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Representative,  Mr.  Mevorah 
declared : 

"It  therefore  seems  that  the  United  States  con- 
siders the  dispute  in  the  Balkans  a  convenient 
front  behind  which  they  can  play  'big-time'  poli- 
tics. Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  Bulgaria  are 
called  to  act  small  parts  in  this  play.  We  are  serv- 
ing as  the  scapegoats,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  play  this  role,  and  we  resent  playing  it." 

In  view  of  all  "these  facts",  the  Bulgarian  Rep- 
resentative suggested  that  the  Security  Council 
should  reject  the  American  proposal  "as  not  cor- 
responding to  the  actual  situation  and  as  being 
a  dangerous  proposal  which  may  constitute  a 
judicial  error  because  it  is  looking  for  the  guilty 
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where  they  do  not  exist  and  it  is  overlooking  those 
who  really  are  guilty." 

Colonel  Hodgson  of  Australia,  however,  took 
sharp  issue  with  Mr.  Mevorah  in  supporting  the 
proposal  of  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States.80  In  view  of  "the  most  vicious  instrument 
which  has  ever  been  utilized  by  man  to  prevent 
the  democratic  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
from  prevailing,"  he  thought  it  "a  matter  for 
gratification  that  nine  representatives  out  of  eleven 
poted  for  what  they  considered  a  just,  equitable 
md  reasonable  solution  of  this  problem".  He 
pointed  out  again  that  eight  out  of  the  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  had  found 
'certain  facts."  Despite  the  Bulgarian  assertions, 
Colonel  Hodgson  indicated  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  his  representative  on  the  Subsidiary 
aroup  a  report  "showing  that  nine  out  of  eleven 
Members  found  that  there  had  been  ten  cases  of 
leliberate  frontier  violations  and  assistance  to 
:hese  partisans  by  the  three  northern  neighbors." 

The  proposal  of  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  was  then  put  to  a  vote,  with  the  re- 
sult that  nine  of  the  eleven  Members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  approved  the  resolution,  and  two,  the 
Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland, 
apposed  it.  The  resolution  was,  therefore,  re- 
jected by  the  Security  Council.81 

Mr.  El  Khouri  thereupon  stated  his  view  that 
;he  Security  Council  had  "failed  to  reach  any 
igreement  or  to  adopt  a  resolution  in  accordance 
ivith  Article  27  of  the  Charter." 82  He,  therefore, 
:onsidered  that  no  more  meetings  would  be  held  on 
;his  subject,  which  had  been  before  the  Security 
Council  since  June  27,  1947.  He  did  not  believe 
hat  it  would  "be  necessary  or  useful  to  continue 
lolding  meetings  on  this  subject  without  any  re- 
iult."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  considered 
hat  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  would  continue 
'to  be  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  Report  was  re- 
vived on  27  June;  and  all  the  factors  or  elements 
)f  inquiry  for  any  further  investigation  would  be 
n  force  as  the  Security  Council  has  failed  to 
idopt  a  new  resolution  which  would  cancel  or 
nodify  them."  "In  fact,"  he  concluded,  "the  re- 
port of  the  Security  Council  has  to  be  given  to  the 
jeneral  Assembly  on  this  basis." 

Mr.  Gromyko  repeated  his  view  that  the  propo- 
:als  which  had  been  presented  constituted  "only  a 
political  game"  without  any  genuine  desire  for 
lettlement  of  the  problem  at  hand.83     He  could  not 
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be  a  partner  to  such  an  undertaking.    The  Soviet 
Representative  also  declared  : 

"In  the  discussion,  mention  was  made  of  the 
Commission  and  of  the  Subsidiary  Group.  The 
Commission  of  Investigation  and  the  Subsidiary 
Group  have  exhausted  their  objectives,  their  tasks. 
Since  they  have  exhausted  their  tasks  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Investigation,  this  Commission,  and 
consequently  its  Subsidiary  Group,  should  be  con- 
sidered liquidated." 

The  President  of  the  Security  Council,  however, 
was  unable  to  accept  this  reasoning,  and  declared 
that  the  resolution  of  April  18,  establishing  the 
Subsidiary  Group,  covered  the  situation.84  In  view 
of  the  failure  of  the  Security  Council  to  adopt  a 
"new  decision",  he  had  no  "alternative  but  to  con- 
clude that  the  Subsidiary  Group  will  continue  to 
exist  and  to  exercise  the  same  duties  and  functions 
which  were  assigned  to  it  by  the  previous  resolu- 
tion." Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  declared  that  the  Commission  and  the 
Subsidiary  Group  could  be  terminated  "only  by 
an  affirmative  decision  of  the  Council,"  and  de- 
clared that  if  the  Soviet  Representative  so  desired, 
he  could  propose  such  a  decision,  on  which  the 
Council  could  vote.85  Mr.  Gromyko,  however, 
could  not  accept  this  interpretation,80  and  refused 
to  make  any  proposal  to  terminate  either  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Subsidiary  Group — he  could  not 
"make  any  proposals  about  things  which  do  not 
exist."  The  Polish  Representative  adopted  the 
same  point  of  view,87  citing  an  opinion  expressed 
by  the  United  States  on  May  20,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Security  Council  could  declare  the  Commission 
no  longer  in  existence  once  it  had  received  its  report 
and  taken  a  final  decision.  The  Subsidiary  Group 
would  automatically  cease  to  exist  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  the  United  States  replied  that 
he  had  not  changed  his  views  on  the  subject,  but 
pointed  out  that  his 

80  Ibid.,  pp.  102-103. 

81  Ibid.,  pp.  103-106. 

82  Ibid.,  pp.  106-117. 

83  Ibid.,  pp.  107-110. 

84  Ibid.,  pp.  111-112. 

86  Ibid.,  p.  111. 
MIbid.,  p.  112. 

87  Ibid.,  pp.  112-115. 
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"statement  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
when  the  Commission's  Report  had  been  received 
and  examined  by  the  Council,  that  the  substantial 
majority  of  the  Council  would  decide  on  definite 
action.     Nine  of  the  Members  did;  one  of  the 


88  Ibid.,  p.  116. 

89  The  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation, meanwhile,  had  carried  on  an  extremely  active 
program  of  investigation  and  had  held  some  90  meetings 
by  the  end  of  August.  On  Aug.  19,  it  proposed  the  examina- 
tion of  three  new  incidents  along  the  Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier,  which,  the  Greek  Government  charged,  had 
occurred  in  June  1947.  In  reply  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment asked  for  two  months  in  which  to  prepare  its  docu- 
mentation, since  it  alleged  that  the  Greek  Government 
had  taken  this  long  to  prepare  its  case.  On  August  20, 
the  Subsidiary  Group  proposed  to  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment the  investigation  of  two  alleged  incidents  of  April 
and  May  along  the  Greek-Yugoslav  frontier.  See  U.N. 
docs.  S/509  (S/AC.4/296),  S/515,  and  S/515/Corr.  1 
(S/AC.  4/298). 

On  August  26  the  Subsidiary  Group  advised  the  Com- 
mission that  a  courier  who  had  proceeded  to  the  Yugoslav 
frontier  of  Djevdjelja  to  deliver  documents  concerning 
two  incidents  at  Skra  had  been  unable  to  deliver  these 
papers  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Yugoslav  frontier 
authorities  to  permit  him  to  cross  the  frontier  or  to  re- 
ceive the  papers  (U.N.  docs.  S/527 ;  S/AC/4/299). 

90  For  the  discussion  on  August  27  of  the  problem  of  the 
veto,    see    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Gromyko     (U.N.    doc. 
S/P.V./197,  pp.  81-85),  Mr.  Johnson    (ibid,.,  pp.  86-90), 
and  Colonel  Hodgson   (ibid.,  pp.  91-100).     Mr.  Gromyko 
said:    "When  we  abandon  the  clouds  to  come  back  to 
earth,  then  in  connection  with  this  question  of  the  veto 
we  shall  clearly  see  what  the  veto  is  and  what  its  mean- 
ing is  for  the  United  Nations  and  for  the  cooperation 
between  states.     Conversations  on  the  question  of  the  veto 
have  become  quite  the  fashion  lately.    Everybody  talks 
about  it,  including  people  who  are  not  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  question.     But  there  are  people  who  are 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  veto  and  who  have  their 
own  designs  in  the  matter  who  have  been  talking  about  it." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Johnson  declared  his  belief  that 
"All  law  should  grow"  and  he  hoped  that  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  could  be  "the  basis  for  growth". 
The  United  States,  he  said,  was  merely  trying  "to  find, 
if  possible,  ways  within  the  Charter  by  which  our  work 
can  be  made  a  little  more  effective  and  a  little  more 
consonant  with  the  purposes  of  the  framers  of  the  Charter 
at  San  Francisco,  including  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  that  meeting,  than  has  been  apparent 
at  some  of  our  meetings  during  the  past  year.    I  cannot 
forget  the  fact   that   at   San   Francisco   the   permanent 
Members  of  the  Council  agreed  that  the  veto  would  not 
he  used  lightly  nor  for  frivolous  purposes." 
01  U.N.  doc.  A/344. 


Permanent  Members  vetoed.  Therefore,  there  has 
been  no  action  taken  on  that  Report — no  action 
whatever.  And  I  entirely  support  the  President's 
ruling  that  the  Group  and  the  Commission  remain 
in  existence  until  the  Council  takes  affirmative 
action." 88 

Mr.  Johnson  believed,  furthermore,  that  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Poland  underestimated  the  common 
sense  of  the  Security  Council  if  he  thought  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group  would  remain  in  existence  for  years, 
reminding  him  that  "a  simple  motion  and  seven 
votes  will  destroy  that  Commission  at  any  time." 
He  also  thought  that  the  common  sense  of  some 
Members  could  be  relied  upon. 

Conclusion 

After  some  five  months  of  investigation,  study, 
and  preparation  of  its  report,  the  Commission  of 
Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Inci-; 
dents  submitted  its  findings  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  June  27,  1947.89    That  body  discussed  the 
Report  during  sessions  from  June  27  until  August 
19,  1947.    Three  times  a  majority  of  the  Security 
Council,  with  only  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland 
dissenting,  approved  proposals  looking  toward  a 
solution    of    the    troubled    situation    along    the 
northern  Greek  frontiers.    Three  times — once  on 
July  29  and  twice  on  August  19, 1947— the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  cast  his  veto  against 
these  proposals  and  thereby  thwarted  the  clear- 
cut  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Security   Council.90     There   was   no   indication, 
however,  that  the  United  Nations  had  finished 
with  the  Greek  problem.    To  the  contrary,  there 
were  definite  indications  that  the  issues  involved 
would  be  placed  before  the  General  Assembly  oi 
the  United  Nations  for  its  consideration  and  de- 
cision.   Indeed,  on  August  20,  1947,91  the  Deputj 
United  States  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the 
United  Nations,  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  requestec 
the  Secretary-General  to  place  the  following  iten 
on  the  supplementary  list  of  the  agenda  of  th< 
General  Assembly : 

"Threats  to  the  political  independence  and  ter 
ritorial  integrity  of  Greece." 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Initial  Plans  for  Conservation  and  Utilization  Conference 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  29] 

Text  of  the  Presidents  letter  to  Julius  A.  Krug, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

August  £7, 194.7 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  is  under- 
taking to  set  up  a  preparatory  commission  to  plan 
the  International  Scientific  Conference  on  the 
Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Natural  Ke- 
sources.  As  this  conference  will  be  held  in  the 
United  States  and  because  it  was  initiated  at  my 
suggestion,  I  am  especially  eager  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  cooperation  to  its  planning  and  prepa- 
ration. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  conference  falls 
largely  in  the  area  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
jf  the  Interior.  I,  therefore,  ask  that  you  under- 
take to  set  up  and  give  direction  to  a  technical 
committee  to  assist  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations'  preparatory  commission  in  this  work, 
rhe  scope  of  the  conference  will,  of  course,  include 


the  interests  of  other  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  State,  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
so  that  representatives  of  these  Departments  and 
other  interested  agencies  should  be  included  on 
your  technical  committee.  I  believe  that  you  will 
need  a  f  ulltime  assistant  to  work  with  this  group 
and  to  provide  a  liaison  with  the  preparatory 
commission. 

American  participation  in  this  conference 
should  be  based  upon  the  broadest  possible  repre- 
sentation of  scientific,  educational,  industrial  and 
labor  groups,  as  well  as  governmental  agencies.  I, 
therefore,  ask  that  you  also  set  up  an  advisory 
committee  of  members  of  these  interested  groups 
to  assist  the  technical  committee  in  the  task  of  as- 
suring the  success  of  this  important  undertaking. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Current  United  Nations  Documents:  A  Selected  Bibliography  ' 


General  Assembly 

information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Territories.  Sum- 
mary and  Analyses  of  Information  Transmitted  Un- 
der Article  73(e)  of  the  Charter.  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General. Summary  of  Information  Trans- 
mitted by  the  Government  of  France.  A/321,  August 
6, 1947.    59  pp.  mimeo. 

Summary  of  Information  Transmitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands.  A/323/Add.l,  August 
26,  1947.    49  pp.  mimeo. 

Summary  of  Information  Transmitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand.  A/325,  August  21,  1947.  10 
pp.  mimeo. 

Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Information  Trans- 
mitted.   A/327,  August  20,  1947.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

Analysis  of  Labour  Information.  A/327,  Add.  1,  Au- 
gust 20,  1947.    15  pp.  mimeo. 

Analysis    of    Information    on    Education.      A/327/ 

Add.  2,  August  21,  1947.     20  pp.  mimeo. 
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Analysis  of  Information  on  Public  Health.     A/327/ 

Add.  3,  August  25, 1947.    9  pp.  mimeo. 

Coordination  of  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  Specialized  Agencies. 
A/339,  August  20,  1947.    16  pp.  mimeo. 

A  Flag  for  the  United  Nations.  Memorandum  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General. A/342,  August  21,  1947.  2  pp. 
mimeo. 

"United  Nations  Charter  Day"  and  "United  Nations 
Peace  Day".  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary- 
General.    A/343,  August  21,  1947.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Relief  Needs  After  the  Termination  of  UNRRA.  Note 
by  the  Secretary-General.  A/355,  August  26,  1947.  2 
pp.  mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings l 


Closed  During  Month  of  August 

ECOSOC  (United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council): 

Fifth  Session 

Narcotic  Drugs  Commission:  Second  Session 

Population  Commission:  Second  Session 

WHO  (World  Health  Organization):    Expert  Committee  on  Tuberculosis: 

First  Meeting. 
Inter-American  Congress  of  the  Directors  of  Tourism  and  Immigration  .    . 
UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Oiganiza- 

tion):  Radio  Network  and  Program  Conference. 
ILO  (International  Labor  Organization):    Sixth  International  Conference  of 
Labor  Statisticians. 


International  Dental  Congress 

FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  the  Control  of  Infestation  of  Stored  Foodstuffs  . 

Executive  Committee:  Ninth  Session 

Conference  of  Commission  To  Examine  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of 

an  Institute  of  the  Hylean  Amazon. 
ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization):    Communications  Com- 
mittee of  the  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Area. 
ICEF  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund):  Program  Committee  . 

Social  Welfare  Conference  of  South  East  Asia  Territories* 

Tripartite  Talks  on  Level  of  Industry  in  Anglo-American  Zones  of  Ger- 
many     » 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 

28th  International  Congress  of  Americanists 

In  Session  as  of  August  31, 1947 

Far  Eastern   Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee  .    . 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments  .... 
German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 


With  Portugal 
With  Spain     . 


Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 


July  19- Aug.  16 
July  24-Aug.  8 
Aug.  18-27 


Paris 


Panama 
Paris    . 


Montreal 

Boston    . 

London   . 
Geneva   . 


Bel6m,    Brazil  . 
Mexico  City  .    . 


Paris  .  . 
Singapore 
London  . 


Geneva 
Paris    . 


Washington    . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success  . 

Lake  Success 


Lisbon 
Madrid 


Washington 


i  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
'  United  States  represented  by  official  observer. 


July  30-Aug.  1 


Aug.  4-9 
Aug.  4-9 


Aug.  4-13 

Aug.  5-8 

Aug.  6-12 
Aug.  21-23 

Aug.  12-18 

Aug.  18-25 

Aug.  18-23 
Aug.  19-21 
Aug.  22-27 

Aug.  25-30 
Aug.  24-31 

1946 

Feb.  26 

Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
June  14 

1947 
Mar.  24 

1946 

Sept.  3 
Nov.  12 

Oct.  24 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:  Second  Meeting  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee. 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Committee  To  Examine  Disagreed  Questions 
of  the  Austrian  Treatv. 


International  Radio  Conference 

[nternational  Telecommunications  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

[MO  (International  Meteorological  Organization) :  Meeting  of  the  Technical 
Commissions. 

[nternational  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference 


[nter-American  Conference  on  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and 
Security. 

.LO  (International  Labor  Organization) :  Industrial  Committee  on  Iron  and 
Steel  Production. 

international  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Arts 


?A0    (Food   and    Agriculture    Organization):  Annual    Conference:  Third 
Session. 

SCOSOC  (United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council): 

Statistical  Commission :  Second  Session 

Social  Commission:  Second  Session 

Committee  on  Information  for  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

VHO  (World  Health  Organization) : 
Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance 

Fourth  Session  of  the  Interim  Commission 


cheduled  for  September-November  1947 

fourth  International  Cancer  Research  Congress 
Committee  on  1950  Census  of  the  Americas  .    . 


LO  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Industrial  Committee  on  Metal  Trades 

Preparatory  Regional  Asian  Conference  2 

!5th  Session  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 

'irst  General  Assembly  of  the  IntertAmerican  Statistical  Institute 

Vorld  Statistical  Congress 


ARA  (Inter- Allied  Reparations  Agency):  Conference  on  Conflicting  Cus- 
todial Claims. 

!econd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

lecond  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

'annes  Film  Festival 


1  United  States  represented  by  official  observer. 
1  Tentative. 
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Geneva    .... 

Vienna     .... 

Atlantic  City 
Atlantic  City 
Toronto  .... 

Atlantic  City  . 
Petropolis,  Brazil 

Stockholm  .    .    . 

Venice   .    .    .    .    , 
Geneva   .... 

Lake  Success  .  . 
Lake  Success .  . 
Lake  Success  .    . 

Geneva  .... 
Geneva   .... 

St.  Louis  .  .  . 
Washington    .    . 

Stockholm  .  .  . 
New  Delhi .    .    . 

Washington  .  . 

Washington  .  . 

Washington  .  . 

Brussels  .    .  .  .    , 

London   

London   

Cannes    


1947 

Apr.  10-Sept.  10 

May  12 

May  15 

July  1 

Aug.  4-Sept.  13 

Aug.  15- 
Aug.  15- 

Aug.  19- 

Aug.  23- 

Aug.  25-Sept.  12* 


Aug.  28-Sept.  6 
Aug.  28- 
Aug.  28- 

Aug.  28 

Aug.  30-Sept.  14 


Sept.  2-7 
Sept.  2-8 

Sept.  3- 
Oct.  27- 

Sept.  6-18 

Sept.  6-18 

Sept.  8-12 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  11- 

Sept.  11- 

Sept.  12-25 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Legal  Committee      

Meteorology  Division 

Airworthiness-Operations  Committee 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes,  and  Ground  Aids  Division 

Special  Conference  on  Multilateral  Aviation  Agreement 

WHO  (World  Health  Organization):  Expert  Committee  on  the  Revision  of 
the  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death  and  Morbidity. 


United  Nations: 
General  Assembly 


Europe  .  .  • 
Montreal  .  . 
Paris  .... 
Montreal  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Ottawa 


Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body: 

28th  Session 

29th  Session 

Trusteeship  Council:  Second  Session 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board • 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

International  Maritime  Conference 

World  Conference  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities 

ECOSOC  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling 

Joint  Session  of  Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stabil- 
ity and  Subcommission  on  Economic  Development. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  Second  Session • 

Subcommission  on  Prevention  of   Discrimination  and  Protection   of 
Minorities. 
I  MO  (International  Meteorological  Organization) :  Conference  of  Directors  . 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization: 

Executive  Committee 

Directing  Council 

ICEF  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund) :  Executive  Board  .    .    . 


Lake     Success     and 
Flushing  Meadows. 


Japanese  Peace  Conference 

FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) :  Panel  on  Soil  Erosion  .    .    .    .     . 
General  Assembly  of  the  International   Conference  of  National  Tourist 

Organizations. 

Sixth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects 

IEFC  (International  Emergency   Food  Council):  Fifth  Meeting 

NARBA  (North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement):     Meeting 

of  Technicians. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea:    Preparatory  Conference  of  Experts 

UNESCO  General  Conference:  Second  Session 

Inter-American  Conference  and  Committee  on  Social  Security 

CFM  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers),  Session  of 


Geneva  .... 
Geneva  .... 
Lake  Success  .  . 
Geneva  .... 
Philippines .  .  . 
Lake  Success  3  . 
Lake  Success  3  . 

Lake  Success  .  . 
Lake  Success  .    . 


Lake  Success 
Geneva    .    . 


Washington    . 

Buenos  Aires  . 
Buenos  Aires  . 


Paris  .  .  .  ■ 
United  States 
Washington  . 
Paris  .    .    .    ■ 


Lima  .  .  • 
Washington 
Habana  .    . 


London  .  .  . 
Mexico  City  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
London   .    .    . 


Sept.  15 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 
Oct.   20 

Sept.  15 


Sept.  16-Nov.  8  3 

Oct.  6-11 
Nov.  17-22 
Nov.  24- 
Nov.  24- 
November 
November 3 
November  3 

Sept.  22-Oct.  7 
Nov.  17-Dec.  15  3 

Nov.  17  3 
Nov.  24 

Sept.  22-Oct.  7 

Sept.  22 
Sept.  24 

September 

Fall3 

September s 

Oct.  4 

Oct.  15-25 
October 
Nov.  1- 

Nov.  1-15 
Nov.  7-Dec.  3 
Nov.  10-22 
November 


8  Tentative. 
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Level-of- Industry  Talks  Concluded 


COMMUNIQUE  ISSUED  JOINTLY  BY  U.S.,  U.K.,  AND  FRANCE 


Text  of  a  Communique  on  Tripartite  Talks  be- 
tween Representatives  of  the  French  (Rene  Mas- 
sigli),  United  Kingdom  (Sir  Gilmour  Jenkins) 
and  United  States  (Lewis  Douglas)  Governments 
in  London  August  22-27, 1947,  relating  to  the  level 
of  industry  in  the  combined  Anglo-American 
zones  of  Germany  and  to  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  mines  in  the  Ruhr. 

1.  Tripartite  talks  between  representatives  of 
the  French,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 
Governments  relating  to  the  level  of  industry  in 
the  combined  Anglo-American  zones  of  Germany 
and  to  the  management  and  control  of  mines  in 
the  Ruhr  took  place  in  London  between  the  22nd 
and  27th  August  1947.  They  have  enabled  the 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  Delegations 
to  explain  their  governments'  plans  and  the 
French  Delegation  to  set  forth  the  views  of  the 
French  Government  concerning  these  problems. 
The  three  delegations  were  able,  as  a  result  of  the 
conversations,  to  arrive  at  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  their  respective  points  of  view. 

2.  The  three  delegations  agreed  that  the  meas- 
ures about  to  be  taken  should  not  result  in  priority 
being  given  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Germany  over 
that  of  the  democratic  countries  of  Europe.  They 
consider  it  necessary  that  German  resources  should 
contribute  to  the  general  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

3.  The  three  delegations  recognize  that  dis- 
armament, demilitarization  and  democratization 
of  Germany  remain  indispensable  to  security  and 
that  the  plans  envisaged  for  the  Anglo-American 
zones  do  not  prejudice  such  guarantees  in  this  re- 

1  spect  as  may  be  established  in  the  future. 

4.  In  particular,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  Delegations  explained  that  the  plan 

jfor  the  management  and  control  of  the  Ruhr 
;  mines  which  had  been  communicated  to  the 
French  Delegation  does  not  prejudge  the  future 
status  of  these  mines,  and  that  it  would  not  con- 
stitute an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures as  might  be  judged  necessary  to  prevent  the 
;Ruhr  from  again  becoming  an  instrument  of  ag- 
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gression,  or  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
might  be  established  to  assure  to  other  countries 
access  to  its  products.  The  French  Delegation  took 
note  of  these  explanations  and  reserved  the  posi- 
tion of  its  government  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  management  and  control  of  the 
mines. 

5.  The  French  Delegation  set  forth  the  main 
reservations  it  wished  to  make  relating  to  certain 
figures  in  the  United  Kingdom-United  States 
level-of-industry  plan,  particularly  as  regards  ma- 
chine tools  and  basic  chemical  products  and  the 
capacities  retained  in  certain  other  industries. 

6.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
Delegations  pointed  out  that  the  capacities  had 
been  carefully  estimated  by  normal  methods  and 
that  the  fixing  of  the  capacities  enables  a  pro- 
gramme to  be  established  for  the  identification  of 
plants  and  equipment  for  removal  as  reparations 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

7.  The  three  delegations  agreed  that  the  meas- 
ures about  to  be  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  commanders,  i.e.  chief,  do  not  pre- 
judge quadripartite  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  respect  to  the  level  of  indus- 
try for  Germany  as  a  whole  or  such  industrial 
limitations  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  peace 
settlement. 

8.  The  French  Delegation  emphasized  the  im- 
portance which  its  government  attached  to  hav- 
ing assurances,  relating  to  the  progressive  char- 
acter of  German  rehabilitation  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 2  above,  embodied  in  a  concrete  agreement 
with  special  reference  to  the  distribution  of  Ruhr 
coal  and  coke,  those  resources  being  essential  to 
European  heavy  industry.  The  French  Delega- 
tion has  asked  that  there  should  be  an  adjustment 
of  the  present  arrangements  to  permit  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  coke  in  the  present  export  alloca- 
tions and  that  there  should  be  a  review  of  the 
sliding  scale  agreement  for  Ruhr  coal  and  coke 


1  Released  to  the  press  simultaneously  in  Washington, 
London,  and  Paris  on  Aug.  28,  1947.  Printed  from  tele- 
graphic text. 
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exports  with  a  view  to  extending  it  beyond  the 
present  figures.  On  the  understanding  that  the 
coal  available  for  consumption  in  the  Anglo- 
American  zones  of  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ent sliding  scale  would  not  be  diminished,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  Delegations 
have  agreed  that  the  French  proposals  should  be 
discussed  forthwith  in  Berlin. 

9.  The  United  Kingdom   and   United   States 
Delegations  stated  the  reasons  why  they  could  not 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  STATE 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  Kevised  Level  of  In- 
dustry Plan  for  the  U.S.-U.K.  Zones  in  Germany 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Governments  of 
the  U.S.  and  U.K.,  after  consultations  with  the 
French  Government  in  London.  The  reasons 
which  made  the  determination  of  a  revised  level 
of  industry  in  the  Bizonal  area  imperative  at  this 
time  have  been  set  out  in  the  London  Communique 
issued  yesterday  after  the  Anglo-U.S.-French 
talks  on  the  Revised  Plan  and  in  the  Preamble  of 
the  Plan  itself. 

The  revised  Plan  is  needed  and  is  designed  to 
retain  sufficient  industrial  capacity  in  the  bizonal 
area  to  permit  it  to  become  self-sustaining  as  soon 


postpone  the  publication  of  the  plan  for  the  level 
of  industry  in  the  Anglo-American  zones  of  Ger- 
many until  the  conclusion  of  the  discussions  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  informed  the  French  Delega- 
tion that  the  plan  would  be  published  in  Berlin 
on  August  29th. 

10.  The  French  Delegation  took  note  of  this 
statement  and  gave  the  reasons  why,  for  its  part, 
it  could  not  withdraw  its  objections  pending  a 
satisfactory  outcome  of  the  proposed  discussions. 

AND  WAR  DEPARTMENTS2 

as  possible  and  to  contribute  by  its  exports  to  the 
recovery  of  Europe.  As  the  London  Communi- 
que pointed  out,  the  new  Plan  "should  not  result 
in  priority  being  given  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
Germany  over  that  of  democratic  countries  in 
Europe".  The  agreement  fixes  the  amount  of 
industrial  capacity  to  be  retained  in  the  U.S.- 
U.K.  zones  and  enables  a  program  to  be  estab-: 
lished  for  the  identification  of  plants  and  equip- 
ment for  removal  as  reparation.  It  does  not  rep- 
resent a  production  program.  Production  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  primarily  condi- 
tioned by  the  availability  in  Germany  of  fuel  and 
power,  raw  materials,  transportation  and  food 
and  by  world  supply  conditions. 


REVISED  PLAN  FOR  LEVEL  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  US/UK  ZONES  OF  GERMANY* 


Preamble 

In  March,  1946,  the  four  occupying  powers,  act- 
ing through  the  allied  control  authority,  adopted 
a  plan  for  reparations  and  the  level  of  post-war 
German  economy.  The  objectives  of  the  plan 
were  to  eliminate  Germany's  war  potential,  to 
provide  reparations  and  yet  to  leave  within  Ger- 
many the  necessary  plants  and  equipment  to  per- 
mit the  rebuilding  of  a  viable  peaceful  economy. 

Experience  has  shown  the  necessity  for  revision 
of  the  plan  which  was  based  on  specific  assump- 
tions that  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Neither  the 
bizonal  area  nor  all  of  Germany  can  regain  eco- 
nomic health  under  the  plan  as  it  now  stands. 
Moreover,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  under  present  conditions  Germany  cannot 
contribute  her  indispensable  part  to  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

2  Released  to  the  press  Aug.  29, 1947. 
'Released  to  the  press  Aug.  29,  1947.    Compared  with 
telegraphic  text. 
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The  revised  plan  continues  to  observe  the  saint 
objectives  as  the  original  plan. 

Consideration  has  been  given  throughout  to  tht 
necessity  for  ensuring  that  the  bizonal  plan  car 
be  assimilated  into  a  plan  for  Germany  as  a  whole 
The  offer  to  the  other  occupying  powers  to  join  th< 
bizonal  area  in  developing  a  unified  German  econ 
omy  still  stands.  The  plan  has  been  developec 
with  due  regard  to  the  hope  that  this  offer  will  b 
accepted. 

I.  General  Considerations 

The  industrial  capacity  retained  under  th 
March  1946  plan  was  estimated  to  provide  pro 
duction  equal  to  55%  of  1938,  which  would  hav 
been  about  70-75%  of  1936  production.  The  el 
feet  of  the  new  plan  will  be  to  return  sufficien 
capacity  in  the  bizonal  area  to  approximate  th 
level  of  industry  prevailing  in  Germany  in  1936, 
year  that  was  not  characterized  by  either  boom  c 
depressed  conditions. 
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A.  The  old  plan  provided  for  very  sharp  cuts 
in  production  capacities  in  the  metals,  machinery 
and  chemical  industries,  from  which  the  bulk  of 
reparations  were  to  be  obtained.  It  is  impossible 
to  provide  a  self-sustaining  economy  in  the  bizonal 
area  without  materially  increasing  the  levels  in 
these  industries.  Substantially  the  entire  dif- 
ference between  the  original  and  revised  plan  is 
in  these  reparations  industries  since  the  original 
plan  already  provided  for  maximum,  and  in  some 
cases  unrealistic,  levels  for  the  non-reparations  in- 
dustries. Under  the  revised  plan,  capacities  in 
the  metals,  machinery,  and  chemical  industries 
will  be  sufficient  to  permit  production  at  levels 
averaging  about  5  or  10%  less  than  in  1936.  As 
compared  with  the  war  year  1944,  the  proposed 
level  represents  a  reduction  of  55  to  60%. 

B.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bizonal 
area  already  has  a  population  at  least  six  million 
more  than  in  1936  and  by  1952  it  may  be  expected 
to  have  a  population  from  8  to  10  millions  greater 
than  pre-war.  On  the  basis  of  an  expected  popu- 
lation of  42  to  44  million  in  the  bizonal  area  in 
1952,  the  per  capita  production  capacity  provided 
in  the  new  plan  would  be  approximately  75%  of 
1936. 

C.  In  developing  the  bizonal  plan,  the  overrid- 
ing requirement  has  been  to  provide  the  level  of 
ndustry  necessary  to  make  the  area  self-support- 
ng.  In  determining  the  levels  for  the  specific  in- 
lustries,  for  example,  steel  and  machinery,  the  re- 
tirements for  exports,  for  the  internal  needs  of 
;he  bizonal  area  and  for  trade  with  the  rest  of 
jermany  have  been  taken  into  account.  In  eval- 
lating  the  requirements  for  trade  with  the  rest 
»f  Germany  and  of  imports,  account  had  to  be 
aken  of  removals  of  capital  equipment  from  the 
>ther  zones  and  Berlin.  The  potential  output  of 
>articular  industries,  therefore,  allows  for  the 
teeds  of  the  rest  of  Germany  through  trade,  and 
he  capacities  retained  for  this  purpose  represent 
equipments  of  the  bizonal  area.  In  other  words, 
he  bizonal  area,  in  order  to  be  self-supporting, 
lust  obtain  the  products  in  which  it  is  deficient 
jither  as  imports  from  outside  Germany  or  in  trade 
rom  the  rest  of  Germany. 

,  II.  Requirement  for  a  Balanced  Economy 

!  In  addition  to  pre-war  foreign  trade,  the  bi- 
onal  area  must  produce  a  surplus  over  its  internal 
[equipments  for  trading  with  the  remainder  of 
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Germany;  this  particularly  affects  requirements 
for  the  industrial  capacity  of  steel  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, which  are  the  most  needed  and,  therefore,  the 
most  dependable  trade  commodities  required  by 
the  rest  of  Germany  in  exchange  for  key  products 
essential  to  the  bizonal  economy. 

A.  Change  in  price  relationships.  World  food 
and  raw  material  prices  have  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods 
since  1936  and  this  situation  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Consequently,  the  bizonal  area  must  be 
prepared  to  exchange  in  foreign  trade  propor- 
tionately larger  quantities  of  industrial  products 
in  return  for  necessary  food  and  raw  material  im- 
ports. 

B.  Imports  in  the  general  way.  The  bizonal 
area  accounted  for  the  whole  of  Germany  pre- 
war food  deficit,  as  the  remainder  of  Germany 
was  about  self-sufficient  in  food  stuffs.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  imports  of  food,  seed  and  fertilizer 
sufficient  to  make  possible  an  essential  diet  will 
amount  to  1.00  to  1.25  billion  dollars  at  current 
prices. 

1.  Industrial  imports  from  the  other  countries 
to  the  bizonal  area  were  approximately  RM  1.5 
billion,  in  1936,  which  represents  at  least  1.0  bil- 
lion dollars  at  current  trade  prices.  But  the  al- 
tered character  of  German  trade  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  reduce  this  figure. 

2.  The  invisible  items  in  Germany's  foreign 
trade  were  approximately  balanced  before  the  war. 
The  present  calculations,  which  make  no  provision 
for  invisibles  on  either  side  of  the  account,  may  be 
optimistic. 

3.  The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  total  bizonal  requirements  from 
outside  of  Germany  will  approximate  at  least  2.0 
billion  dollars  at  current  prices.  Repayment  of 
advances  by  the  occupying  powers  would  be  an 
addition  to  these  estimates. 

C.  Exports.  The  1936  exports  from  the  bizonal 
area  were  approximately  RM  2.6  billion,  which  is 
estimated  to  represent  about  1.75  billion  dollars  at 
current  prices. 

1.  These  estimates,  therefore,  indicate  that,  in 
addition  to  trade  requirements  for  the  rest  of 
Germany,  the  bizonal  economy  will  need  to  ex- 
port to  other  countries  at  least  15%  more  in 
volume  than  in  1936.  Since  trade  between  the 
bizonal  area  and  the  rest  of  Germany  is  subject 
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to  greater  uncertainty  than  former  internal  trade, 
the  result  may  be  to  increase  still  further  the 
need  for  trade  with  other  countries. 

2.  Before  the  war,  the  broad  fields  of  metals, 
machinery,  and  chemicals  accounted  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  exports.  Production  of  tex- 
tiles, ceramics,  and  consumer  goods  can  be  raised, 
but  the  extent  to  which  additional  sales  above 


pre-war  levels  can  be  sold  on  the  export  markets  J 
is  difficult  to  predict.  Exports  from  the  un- 
restricted industries  would  need  to  be  increased 
approximately  90%  if  the  higher  export  require-  j 
ments  were  provided  entirely  from  the  unrestrict- 
ed industries,  which  is  obviously  impracticable. 
Therefore,  the  level  of  exports  from  the  restricted 
industries  will  need  to  be  greater  than  pre-war. 


Industry  or  branch  of  industry 


Steel. 


Primary     non-ferrous     metals 
(production) : 

Copper,  crude 

Copper,  refined 

Zinc,  refined 

Lead,  refined 

Semi-fabricating  and  casting: 

Copper  and  zinc 

Lead 


Mechanical 

chinery: 
Heavy  machinery 


Engineering     Ma- 


Light  machinery. 
Machine  tools — 


Automobiles  and  Tractors: 
Passenger  cars 

Commercial  vehicles 

Agricultural  and  road  tractors. 

Fine  mechanics  and  optics. 


Electrical  equipment . 

Cement 

Chemicals — total 


Basic  chemicals 

Synthetic  ammonia 

Inorganic  chemicals 

Misc.  chemicals  (inch  military  ex- 
plosives) . 

Organic  chemicals 

Dyestuffs 

Pharmaceuticals 

Tar  distillation 


Unit 


Million  tons. 


Estimated 
19S6  pro- 
duction 


Thousand  tons. 


14.9 


128 


Revised 
level 


Million  rm.  (measured  in  1936 

prices). 
Million  rm 


596 

72.  5 


619 

769 

206 


Thousand  units - 


Million  rm.  (measured  in  1936 
prices) . 


Million  rm.. 
Million  tons. 


Million  rm.  (measured  in  1936 
prices) . 


Million  rm. 


2, 


180 

830 

7 

325 


270 

95 

180 

095 


»  Related  capacity. 

»  Existing  capacity  is  less  than  proposed  level. 

*  Production. 


Existing 
capacity 


10.7 


128 
215 

180 
141 

535 
52.2 


500 

916 
170 


160 
61.  5 
2  19.  5 

248.  7 


Revised 

level 
as  %  of 

19S6 


i  19.2 


134 
231 

180 
141 

605 

52.  2 


775 

1,  195 
259 


190 
65 
16.  5 

307.7 


1,  237        1,  291 


3  8.  9 


1  11.4 


2,  271        4,  194 


160 

160 

180 

173 

270 

228 

75 

63 

283 

118 

180 

1,066 


288 

118 

240 

2,821 

225 

176 

263 

63 


72 


Revised 
production 
as  %  of 
existing 
capacity 


90 

72 


80 

119 
83 


138 

149 
127 


105 

124 

100 

97 

100 
96 
84 


56 


96 

92 

10C 

10C 

Si 
10C 


6! 

T 
6 


8 

9 

Over  10 

8 

9 
1C 
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III.  Increased  Levels  in  Restricted  Industries 

The  following  determinations  have  been 
reached  with  respect  to  the  industries  restricted 
under  the  original  level  of  industry  plan :  (Note : 
A.11  figures  stated  in  reichsmarks  refer  to  1936 
prices.) 

A.  Steel.  Under  the  March,  1946,  level  of  in- 
lustry  plan,  steel  capacity  for  all  of  Germany  is 
limited  to  7.5  million  tons,  with  actual  produc- 
tion in  any  single  year  not  to  exceed  5.8  million 
;ons.  Careful  calculations  show  that  this  level 
tvould  be  clearly  insufficient  even  to  support  the 
level  of  industry  contemplated  in  the  original 
plan,  and  it  is  far  too  low  to  provide  for  the 
leeds  of  the  economy  under  the  revised  plan.  It 
ms  been  determined  that  in  order  to  support  the 
revised  level  of  industry  in  the  bizonal  area  and 
;o  permit  that  area  to  become  self-supporting,  the 
imit  of  annual  steel  production  in  the  bizonal 
irea  shall  be  fixed  at  10.7  million  ingot  tons  per 
mnum  and  sufficient  capacity  to  produce  that 
onnage  shall  be  retained. 

B.  Mechanical  engineering  industries: 

1.  Heavy  Machinery  industry.  Sufficient  capac- 
ty  will  be  retained  to  produce  RM  500  million, 
vhich  is  about  80%  of  pre-war  production.  This 
eaves  35%  of  the  present  capacity  to  be  removed 
is  reparations  as  against  60%  under  the  previous 
)lan. 

2.  Light  machinery  industry.  The  capacity  in 
he  bizonal  area  is  estimated  at  about  RM  1,195 
nillion.  Capacity  will  be  retained  to  produce  RM 
»16  million,  which  is  119%  of  pre-war  produc- 
ion.  This  leaves  23%  of  present  estimated  capac- 
ty  available  for  reparations,  as  compared  with 
13%  under  the  old  plan. 

3.  Note:  Grouping  heavy  and  light  machinery, 
he  revised  level  is  105%  of  pre-war  production. 

4.  Fine  mechanics  and  optics.  In  the  field  of 
decision  optics,  no  plants  will  be  made  available 
or  reparations.  The  capacity  is  to  be  retained  to 
>rovide  for  internal  needs  and  to  attain  exports  of 
he  same  products  equal  to  those  from  the  bizonal 
irea  in  1936. 

In  the  case  of  photo-technics,  no  plants  are  to 
>e  made  available  for  reparations  and  the  retained 
apacity  will  be  used  to  attain  150%  of  pre-war 
xports  in  this  field  from  the  bizonal  area  as  well 
is  to  provide  for  internal  requirements. 
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In  the  watch  making  industry,  one  plant,  which 
had  been  converted  to  war  use,  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  reparations. 

Capacity  in  excess  of  pre-war  will  be  retained  in 
the  field  of  precision  mechanics.  However,  all 
plants,  which  had  been  built  for  or  substantially 
modified  to  war  use,  will  be  made  available  for 
reparations. 

5.  Machine  tools.  The  March,  1946  level  of  in- 
dustry plan  permits  the  production  of  RM  74  mil- 
lion in  all  of  Germany,  or  11.4%  of  1938  output. 
The  bizonal  area,  before  the  war,  produced  about 
43%  of  Germany's  millions.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  capacity  sufficient  to  produce  RM  170 
millions  must  be  retained  in  order  to  support  the 
revised  level  of  industry.  This  will  leave  about 
35%  of  present  capacity  for  reparations. 

C.  Agriculture  and  road  tractors.  Estimated 
bizonal  capacity  for  agriculture  and  road  tractors 
is  16,500.  This  is  inadequate  to  meet  bizonal  re- 
quirements, which  are  estimated  to  be  19,500. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  no  reparations  in  this 
industry. 

D.  Transportation  industries:  Automotive  in- 
dustry. Capacity  will  be  retained  for  the  produc- 
tion of  160,000  passenger  cars  and  61,500  commer- 
cial vehicles.  This  compares  with  40,000  passenger 
cars  and  38,000  commercial  vehicles  allotted  to  the 
bizonal  area  under  the  old  plan. 

E.  Electrical  engineering.  The  present  capac- 
ity of  the  electrical  industry  in  the  bizonal  area  is 
required  with  the  exception  of  three  war-time 
plants.  Capacity  is  estimated  to  be  about  one-half 
greater  than  pre-war.  This  increase  is  necessary 
because  pre-war  requirements  of  the  bizonal  area 
were  in  large  part  met  from  capacities  in  Berlin, 
which  have  been  almost  totally  dismantled.  Un- 
der the  old  plan,  almost  one-quarter  of  present  bi- 
zonal capacity  would  have  been  removed. 

F.  Chemicals: 

1.  Approximately  the  1936  capacity  will  be  re- 
tained in  the  chemical  industry  which  is  about  42% 
more  than  that  provided  in  the  old  plan.  How- 
ever, a  large  number  of  explosive  and  other  chemi- 
cal plants  were  developed  for  war  purposes.  Be- 
tween 40  and  50%  of  the  total  chemical  capacity, 
including  war  explosives  will,  therefore,  be  re- 
moved as  reparations  or  destroyed.  More  than 
three  quarters  of  such  removals  represent  war  ex- 
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plosive  plants  that  have  already  been  offered  for 
reparations  or  declared  for  destruction. 

2.  For  the  plastics  industry,  capacity  somewhat 
larger  than  pre-war  will  be  retained.  Approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  existing  capacity  will  be 
made  available  for  reparations. 

3.  Capacity  for  the  production  of  34,000  tons  of 
dyestuffs  will  be  retained,  which  is  somewhat  below 
pre-war.  One  plant  will  be  available  for  repara- 
tions in  this  industry,  with  a  capacity  of  2,500  tons 
of  sulphur  dyes. 

4.  One  pharmaceutical  plant  for  the  production 
of  atabrine  will  be  available  for  reparations. 
This  will  leave  the  bizonal  area  with  a  capacity 
equal  to  about  87%  of  pre-war  production. 

5.  In  the  miscellaneous  chemical  groups,  a 
capacity  greater  than  the  pre-war  level  of  pro- 
duction will  be  retained.  About  15%  of  the  ca- 
pacity will  be  available  for  reparations. 

6.  In  the  basic,  organic,  and  inorganic  chemi- 
cal industries,  sufficient  capacity  will  be  retained 
to  permit  output  at  about  pre-war  levels.  Not 
more  than  17%  of  present  capacity  will  be  re- 
moved as  reparations. 

G.  Cement.  All  of  the  cement  capacity  in  the 
bizonal  area  is  required  and  will  be  retained. 

H.  Electric  power.  Except  for  certain  power 
stations  attached  to  industrial  plants  scheduled 
for  reparations  under  this  plan,  and  power  plants 
already  allocated  for  reparations,  no  further  re- 
movals will  take  place.  In  order  to  sustain  the 
level  of  production  required  by  the  bizonal  econ- 
omy, the  present  power  plants  in  the  bizonal  area 
will  have  to  be  substantially  repaired  and  re- 
placed to  meet  the  power  requirement. 

I.  Non-ferrous  metals.  The  bizonal  copper  re- 
quirements are  93%  of  estimated  current  refining 
capacity.  Fabricating  capacity  for  215,000  tons 
of  copper  in  the  bizonal  area  will  be  retained,  as 
compared  with  140,000  tons  for  all  of  Germany 
under  the  old  plan.  This  will  make  available  for 
reparations  one  smelter  plant  and  appreciable 
quantity  of  fabrication  facilities,  including  spe- 
cial pieces  of  equipment  that  are  surplus  to  indi- 
vidual plant. 

IV.    Prohibited  Industries 

The  production  of  aluminium,  beryllium,  vana- 
dium, and  magnesium  is  prohibited  under  the 
previous  level  of  industry  plan.    No  plants  in 
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these  industries  will  be  made  available  for  rep- 
arations purposes  pending  further  review.  No  4 
change  is  proposed  in  the  arrangements  made 
under  the  previous  plan  in  regard  to  ball  bear- 
ings, synthetic  ammonia,  synthetic  rubber,  and 
synthetic  gasoline  and  oil. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
CANCER  RESEARCH  CONGRESS 

[Released  to  the  press  August  26] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Fourth  International  Cancer  Eesearch  Con- 
gress which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  September  2-7,  1947.  The  Delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Chairman 

Dr.  L.  A.  Scheele,  Director,  National  Cancer  Institute, 

Bethesda.  Md. 
Delegates 

Dr.  John  J.  Bittner,  President,  American  Association  for 
Cancer  Research,  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Col.  James  P.  Cooney,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  United' 

States  Army,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  E.  V.  Cowdry,  Barnard  Free  Skin  and  Cancer  Hos- 
pital, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dr.  W.  U.  Gardner,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Yale  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dr.  Elise  L'Esperance,  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York,  NY. 
Dr.  C.  P.  Rhoads,   Representative  of  American  Cancel 
Society;  Chairman,  Committee  on  Growth,  National 
Research  Council,  Washington,  D.C. 
Commander  Richard  B.  Williams,  Medical  Corps,  United 
States  Navy,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sponsored  by  the  International  Union  Against 
Cancer  and  the  American  Association  for  Cancel 
Research,  the  Congress  has  for  its  general  purpose 
the  presentation  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible  ol 
the  latest  research  work  on  cancer,  including  both 
clinical  and  laboratory  phases.    Technical  papers 
on  cancer  research  will  be  presented,  and  the  pa- 
pers will  be  followed  by  discussion.    Invitations 
to  attend  the  Congress  were  extended  to  over  6( 
governments  and  to  institutions  and  individuals 
interested  in  cancer  research. 

The  First  International  Cancer  Research  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Madrid  in  1934,  the  second  al 
Brussels  in  1936,  and  the  third  at  Atlantic  Citj 
in  1939. 
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U.S.  Proposes  Four-Power  Conversations  on  Korea 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE 
SOVIET  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


[Released  to  the  press  August  29] 

better  written  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett  to  For- 
eign Minister  Molotov,  which  was  delivered  by 
Embassador  W.  Bedell  Smith  at  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Office  on  August  28,  in  response  to  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov' 's  letter  to  Secretary  Marshall 
lated  August  23. 

Dear  Mr.  Molotov  :  In  your  letter  of  August  23, 
947  to  Secretary  Marshall  the  position  of  the  So- 
iet  Delegation  to  the  Joint  Commission  has  been 
et  forth  in  terms  which  corroborate  a  recent  re- 
ort  received  by  this  Government  from  the  United 
itates  Delegation  to  the  Joint  Commission.  The 
eport  of  the  United  States  Delegation  was  in 
)mpliance  with  the  desire  of  Secretary  Marshall 
s  set  forth  in  his  letter  to  you  of  August  12  that 

report  from  the  Joint  Commission  should  be 
abmitted  by  August  21  in  order  that  our  govern- 
lents  might  immediately  consider  what  further 
;eps  may  be  useful  to  achieve  the  long-delayed 
nification  and  independence  of  Korea.  The  re- 
ort  of  the  United  States  Delegation  makes  it 
ear  that  the  Joint  Commission  has  been  unable 
)  reach  agreement  regarding  the  basis  on  which 
jpresentatives  of  democratic  Korean  parties  and 
>cial  organizations  shall  be  consulted  by  the 
oint  Commission.  The  United  States  Delega- 
on  also  reports  that  it  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
ie  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  any  al- 
rnative  method  of  completing  the  task  of  the 
Dint  Commission. 

As  pointed  out  in  your  letter  it  was  agreed  in 
ie  interchange  of  correspondence  in  May  of  this 
Jar  that  "the  Joint  Commission  should  consult 
ith  those  democratic  parties  and  social  organiza- 
ons  which  fully  support  the  Moscow  Decision  on 
orea".1  You  will,  however,  recall  that  in  your 
tter  of  May  7  you  expressly  agreed  to  the  inter- 
relation of  the  above  phrase  as  proposed  by  the 
nited  States  Commander  in  Korea  that  "signing 
e  declaration  in  Communique  No.  5  will  be  ac- 
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cepted  as  declaration  of  good  faith  with  respect 
to  upholding  fully  the  Moscow  Decision  and  will 
make  the  signatory  party  or  organization  eligible 
for  initial  consultation".    The  parties  and  organi- 
zations mentioned  by  you  as  belonging  to  the  Anti- 
Trusteeship  Committee  did  sign  Communique  No. 
5  and  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, eligible  for  initial  consultation.     Your 
letter  of  May  7  also  provided  that  any  decision  ex- 
cluding individuals,  parties  and  social  organiza- 
tions for  active  opposition  to  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Commission  "shall  be  by  agreement  of  the 
Joint    Commission".      Accordingly,   the    United 
States  Delegation  has  repeatedly,  but  without  suc- 
cess, attempted  to  obtain  from  the  Soviet  Dele- 
gation agreement  to  criteria  for  consultation  with 
Korean  parties  and  social  organizations  applying 
for  such  consultation  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
embodied  in  your  letter.    The  Soviet  Delegation 
has  insisted  on  the  unilateral  right  to  exclude  par- 
ties which  have  expressed  distaste  for  "trustee- 
ship", even  though  such  parties  have  declared  and 
reiterated  their  intention  fully  to  support  the 
Joint  Commission  and  have  in  fact,  since  signing 
the  declaration  not  instigated  active  opposition 
to  the  work  of  the  Commission.    The  Soviet  po- 
sition is  not  only  contrary  to  the  specific  terms 
of  the  agreement  between  you  and  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, it  is  also  contrary  to  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  opinion. 

In  Secretary  Marshall's  letter  to  you  of  August 
11,  1947 2  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Delegation  has  several  times  offered 
to  limit  oral  consultations  to  parties  and  organiza- 
tions with  membership  in  excess  of  one  thousand, 
or  any  other  reasonable  figure  proposed  by  the 
Soviet  Delegation.    The  United  States  Delegation 

1  Bulletin  of  May  11,  1947,  p.  947 ;  May  18, 1947,  p.  995 ; 
May  25,  1947,  p.  1043. 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1947,  p.  398. 
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reports,  however,  that  when  the  Soviet  Delega- 
tion proposed  limiting  consultation  to  parties  of 
10,000  or  more,  the  Soviet  Delegation  submitted 
a  list  which  omitted  24  such  parties  which  claimed 
total  membership  of  15,200,000  and  refused  to 
consider  any  other  list  or  alternative  proposal. 
The  United   States   Government   denies  cate- 
gorically that  there  has  been  oppression  or  perse- 
cution of  Korean  parties  or  individuals  in  the 
United  States  zone  as  charged  in  your  letter.  The 
arrests  which  you  mention  have  been  necessary  to 
control   subversive   activities   aimed   at  the   de- 
struction of  constituted  government  and  law  and 
order  in  the  American  zone.    United  States  forces 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining law  and  order  in  south  Korea  without 
interference  with  democratic  rights.    That  they 
have  done  so  successfully  is  amply  proven  by  the 
freedom  with  which  all  shades  of  political  opinion 
are  expressed  and  respected  in  the  United  States 

zone.  .  , 

It  is  noted  that  you  have  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  that  the  Joint  Commission  furnish  an 
agreed  report  to  our  two  governments.  The 
United  States  Delegation  has  accordingly  been 
instructed  to  take  immediate  steps  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  joint  report  of  the  status  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Joint  Commission.  In  view  of  the 
position  set  forth  in  your  letter  and  the  report 
already  rendered  by  the  United  States  Delegation, 
however,  it  is  apparent  that  a  joint  report  can 
accomplish  little  other  than  a  formal  delineation 
of  the  issues  which  have  prevented  the  f  ulHllment 
of  the  Moscow  Agreement. 

For  almost  two  years  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  devoted  its  utmost  efforts  to 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Moscow  Agreement 
on  Korea.  The  present  stalemate  in  the  Joint 
Commission  negotiations  and  the  failure  of  that 
Commission  to  accomplish  even  the  first  task  of  its 
mission  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  to  all  that 
bilateral  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion with  Korean  political  parties  and  organiza- 
tions will  only  serve  to  delay  the  implementation 
of  this  agreement  and  defeat  its  announced  pur- 

» Copies  of  the  letter  to  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  have 
been  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Offices  of  Great  Britain  and 
China  under  cover  of  notes  inviting  the  representatives  of 
those  two  Governments  in  Washington  to  participate  in 
the  four-power  consultations  referred  to  in  the  letter. 
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pose  of  bringing  about  early  independence  fori 
Korea.  The  United  States  Government  cannot  j( 
in  good  conscience  be  a  party  to  any  such  delay 
in  the  fulfillment  of  its  commitment  to  Korean  L 
independence  and  proposes  that  the  four  powers/' 
adhering  to  the  Moscow  Agreement  meet  to  con-jj 
sider  how  that  agreement  may  be  speedily  carried  „ 

out. 

The  United  States  Government  therefore  sub-| 
mits  for  the  consideration  of  your  government  the  B 
enclosed  outline  of  proposals  designed  to  achieve 
the  aims  of  the  Moscow  Agreement  on  Korea., 
The  United   States  Government   proposes   that  4 
these  suggestions  be  considered  at  an  early  date , 
by  the  powers  adhering  to  that  Agreement.    It 
is    therefore    hoped    that    the    Soviet    Charge 
d'Affaires  at  Washington  or  an  authorized  deputj 
may  be  designated  to  participate  in  four-powei 
conversations  on  this  problem  at  Washington  be- 
ginning on  September  8,  1947. 
=  It  is  believed  that  the  Joint  Commission's  re 
port  on  the  status  of  its  deliberations  might  b< 
helpful  in  consideration  of  the  United  States  pro 
posals   during   these   four-power   conversations 
The  United  States  Delegation  has  accordingly 
been  instructed  to  endeavor  to  reach  agreemen 
with  the  Soviet  Delegation  on  a  joint  report  U 
be  submitted  not  later  than  September  5, 1947.    1 
Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  transmitted  to  th 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  an* 
China  together  with  invitations  to  participate  u 
the  four-power  conversations  referred  to  above.3  ' 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

Robert  A.  Lovett 

United  States  Proposals  Regarding  Korea 

1.  In  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  U.S.  zones  of  Kor 
there  shall  be  held  early  elections  to  choose  wholl 
representative  provisional  legislatures  for  eac 
zone.  Voting  shall  be  by  secret,  multi-party  balk 
on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  elections  sha 
be  held  in  accordance  with  the  laws  adopted  by  ft 
present  Korean  legislatures  in  each  zone. 

2.  These  provisional  zonal  legislatures  sha 
choose  representatives  in  numbers  which  reflect  tl 
proportion  between  the  populations  of  the  t* 
zones,  these  representatives  to  constitute  a  nation: 
provisional    legislature.    This    legislature    sha 
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leet  at  Seoul  to  establish  a  provisional  govern- 
lent  for  a  united  Korea. 

3.  The  resulting  Provisional  Government  of  a 
nited  Korea  shall  meet  in  Korea  with  representa- 
ves  of  the  four  Powers  adhering  to  the  Moscow 
.greement  on  Korea  to  discuss  with  them  what  aid 
ad  assistance  is  needed  in  order  to  place  Korean 
idependence  on  a  firm  economic  and  political 
mndation  and  on  what  terms  this  aid  and  assist- 
ice  is  to  be  given. 

4.  During  all  the  above  stages  the  United  Na- 
ons  shall  be  invited  to  have  observers  present  so 
tat  the  world  and  the  Korean  people  may  be  as- 
ired  of  the  wholly  representative  and  completely 
dependent  character  of  the  actions  taken. 
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5.  The  Korean  Provisional  Government  and  the 
Powers  concerned  shall  agree  upon  a  date  by  which 
all  occupation  forces  in  Korea  will  be  withdrawn. 

6.  The  provisional  legislatures  in  each  zone  shall 
be  encouraged  to  draft  provisional  constitutions 
which  can  later  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  adoption 
by  the  national  provisional  legislature  of  a  con- 
stitution for  all  of  Korea. 

7.  Until  such  time  as  a  united,  independent  Ko- 
rea is  established,  public  and  private  Korean  agen- 
cies in  each  zone  shall  be  brought  into  contact  with 
international  agencies  established  by  or  under  the 
United  Nations  and  the  presence  of  Korean  ob- 
servers at  official  international  conferences  shall  be 
encouraged  in  appropriate  cases. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SOVIET  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


August  23,  191>7. 
Dear  Mr.  Marshall:  I  acknowledge  the  re- 
ipt  of  your  letter  of  August  12,  1947,5  on  the 
testion  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Soviet- American 
)mmission. 

As  is  known,  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission 
is  resumed  on  the  basis  of  the  three  conditions 
r  consultation  with  Korean  democratic  parties 
d  social  organizations  which  were  textually  set 
rth  in  my  letter  of  May  7, 1947,  and  accepted  by 
u  in  a  letter  of  May  13.  The  Soviet  Delegation 
ts  instructed  to  be  guided  in  questions  of  consul- 
tion  specifically  by  these  conditions.  In  ac- 
rdance  with  these  conditions  the  Joint  Commis- 
si should  consult  with  those  democratic  parties 
d  social  organizations  which  fully  support  the 
oscow  Decision  on  Korea. 

However,  applications  to  participate  in  the  con- 
Itations  were  also  submitted  by  parties  and 
ganizations  belonging  to  the  Anti-Trusteeship 
•mmittee. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  the  ad- 
ttance  of  such  parties  and  organizations  to  the 
tisultations  could  take  place  only  in  the  event 
it  these  parties  and  organizations  officially 
3ak  with  the  above-mentioned  Committee  and 
nounce  their  withdrawal  from  the  Committee, 
thout  which  consultations  with  them  should  not 
carried  on. 

The  Soviet  Government,  standing  on  the  posi- 
»n  of  wide  consultation  with  Korean  democratic 
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parties  and  organizations,  does  not  consider  that 
the  Joint  Commission  should  consult  with  such 
organizations  as  have  in  their  ranks  only  tens  or 
hundreds  of  persons.  Such  organizations  exist  in 
large  number  and  consultation  with  them  would 
not  be  effective  in  view  of  their  lack  of  authority. 
Furthermore,  consultation  with  such  small  groups 
would  drag  out  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission 
for  many  months,  and  would  lead  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  creation  of  a  Government  of  Korea  for 
a  long  time.  The  Soviet  Government  considers 
that  consultation  can  be  conducted  with  parties 
and  organizations  whose  members  number  more 
than  10,000  persons. 

With  reference  to  your  observation  that  in  con- 
ducting consultations  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tion on  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion,  this  should 
be  extended  in  the  first  place  to  parties  and  organ- 
izations which  are  assisting  in  carrying  out  the 
Moscow  Decision.  Furthermore,  recently  the 
parties  and  organizations  of  Southern  Korea 
which  support  the  Moscow  Decision  are  being  sub- 
jected on  the  part  of  the  American  authorities  in 
Southern  Korea  to  the  severest  restrictions  and 
cruelest  persecutions,  which  contradicts  democratic 
principles  and  is  entirely  out  of  accord  with  the 
decision  of  the  Moscow  Conference.  The  premises 
of  such  parties  and  organizations  are  being  seized 

*  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
6  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1947,  p.  398. 
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by  the  police  authorities;  their  leaders  and  mem- 
bers are  being  arrested ;  their  press  organs  are  be- 
ing closed.  The  Soviet  Government  considers  such 
a  Situation  abnormal  and  inadmissible,  exclud- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  correct  fulfillment  of  the 
decision  of  the  Moscow  Conference  of  the  three 
Ministers  on  Korea,  provided  these  persecutions 
of  democratic  organizations  and  individuals  m 
Southern  Korea  do  not  immediately  and  com- 
pletely cease. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary 
that  the  American  Delegation  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mission receive  appropriate  instructions  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  agreement  reached  between  the 


Governments  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
April  of  this  year,  and  does  not  object  to  your  pro- 
posal that  the  Joint  Commission  report  on  the 
status  of  its  work  in  order  that  each  Government 
may  immediately  consider  what  steps  could  be 
usefully  undertaken  for  the  fulfillment  of  the' 
objectives  of  the  Moscow  Decision. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  has  been  instructed  in  the 
above  sense. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  by  me  simul- 
taneously to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  China. 

Accept  [etc.]  V.  Molotov   ! 


Fact-Finding  Mission  to  China  and  Korea 


STATEMENTS  BY  AMBASSADOR  WEDEMEYER1 


Statement  made  on  Ambassador  Wedemeyer's  ar- 
rival at  Nanking  on  July  22 2 

It  is  over  a  year  since  I  left  China  after  my  long 
and  pleasant  assignment  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Generalissimo  and  as  Commander  of  American 
Forces.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  be  here  among 
old  friends  whose  friendship  for  my  country  and 
whose  cordiality  to  me  are  gratefully  recalled. 
I  have  looked  forward  to  a  renewal  of  those  friend- 
ships. I  regret  that  my  presence  in  China  is  to 
be  brief.  My  time  and  effort  must  be  so  continu- 
ously applied  to  labors  of  prime  importance  to  our 
countries  that  I  foresee  little  time  for  exchanges 
of  that  warm  hospitality  which  is  traditional 
among  the  Chinese  people. 

To  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  coming  six  weeks 
I  can  refer  at  present  only  in  general  terms.  I 
am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  make  an  appraisal  of  the  overall  situation  in 
China  and  Korea,  i.  e.,  of  present  reality  in  those 
two  countries  and  of  their  capabilities  with  re- 
gard to  rehabilitation  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
My  mission  is  essentially  one  of  fact-finding,  in 
which  I  am  aided  by  a  small  group  of  men  expert 
in  the  several  fields  of  economics,  finance,  engi- 

1  Head  of  Mission  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  Spe- 
cial Representative  of  the  President  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

'Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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neering,  and  political  affairs.  We  are  interests 
particularly  in  learning  and  seeing  something  o 
the  efficacy  of  measures  taken  by  the  Chinese  Gov 
ernment,  looking  toward  Chinese  recovery. 

It  will  be  seen  (1)  that  the  time  is  short  for  th 
accomplishment  of  our  task;  (2)  that  the  missio; 
members  must  devote  practically  their  entire  tin? 
to  the  accumulation  and  evaluation  of  informa 
tion,  potentially  of  immense  importance  not  alon 
to  China,  Korea,  and  the  United  States  but  ot 
viously  to  the  world  at  large;  and  (3)  that  if  ou 
work  is  to  be  of  real  and  timely  value,  as  I  ai 
determined  it  shall  be,  we  must  undertake  it  with 
out  prejudgment  or  commitment  of  any  sort. 

Good  results  are  most  likely  to  be  attaine 
through  sound  and  careful  planning  based  n< 
upon  what  we  hope  to  be  true  but  upon  wha 
through  objective  and  thorough  examination,  ^ 
know  to  be  true. 

This  statement  explains  why  I  cannot  now,  (o 
I  suspect,  in  the  near  future),  offer  [garbled]  c 
expectation  or  intention  save  one— that  of  carr; 
ing  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  President  Tri 
man's  directive  to  me,  to  ascertain  all  facts  pe 
tinent  to  the  political,  economic,  and  military  siti 
ation,  favorable  and  unfavorable;  to  relate  the 
to  each  other;  to  appraise  them  in  that  relatio: 
ship ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  mission  to  pr 
sent  the  sum  of  these  labors  to  the  President  « 
the  United  States. 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


State?nent    made    on    arrival    at    Shanghai    on 
My  26 s 

As  indicated  in  my  initial  press  release  upon 
irrival  in  Nanking  last  Tuesday,  the  members  of 
my  mission  will  visit  various  points  and  gain 
contact  with  as  many  diversified  sources  of  au- 
thoritative information  throughout  China  as  our 
Drief  visit  will  permit.  The  past  four  days  have 
3een  productive  of  results  in  our  quest  for  factual 
information.  We  are  obtaining  data  from  all 
strata  within  the  Government  as  well  as  from  Chi- 
lese  in  educational  fields  and  professional  and 
lommerciai  activities.  We  hope  thereby  to  acquire 
i  cross  section  of  political,  economic,  and  psy- 
hological  conditions.  Obviously  this,  our  initial 
•isit  to  Shanghai,  will  afford  excellent  opportuni- 
ies  to  supplement  information  already  available 
>ertaining  to  financial  and  economic  matters. 

We  have  received  many  and  varied  suggestions 
;rom  numerous  authoritative  sources.  These  suff- 
jestions  are  being  submitted  by  Chinese  truly 
nterested  in  the  establishment  of  a  stable  politi- 
al  and  economic  structure  within  their  country. 
Apparently  the  statement  in  my  initial  press  re- 
ease  to  the  effect  that  the  members  of  the  mis- 
ion  are  interested  in  determining  what  China  has 
lone  and  can  do  through  her  own  effort  to  bring 
bout  recovery  has  struck  a  sympathetic  chord 
n  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  selfless,  patriotic 
"hinese.  I  have  received  definite  indications  from 
uch  sources  that  there  are  many  constructive 
teps  that  the  Chinese  can  take  to  insure  honest 
nd  efficient  governmental  processes  and  to  restore 
conomic  stability.  The  members  of  the  mission 
re  interested  in  seeing  what  constructive  steps 
ave  already  been  taken. 

'tatement  made  on  leaving  China  on  August  21^ 3 

As  promised  in  my  initial  press  release,  an  in- 
uiry  into  economic,  political,  military,  and  social 
onditions  has  been  undertaken  without  commit- 
lent  or  pre j  udgment.  All  members  of  the  mission 
ave  striven  for  objectivity  and  impartiality.  To 
tat  end,  we  have  traveled  widely  to  escape  the  in- 
uences  peculiar  to  any  one  area,  visiting  Mukden 
nd   Fushun    in    Manchuria;    Peking,   Tientsin, 

'Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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Tsingtao,  and  Tsinan  in  North  China ;  Nanking, 
Shanghai,  and  Hankow  in  Central  China;  Canton 
in  South  China ;  and  also  the  island  of  Taiwan. 

Successful  efforts  were  made  to  reach  all  classes 
and  categories  of  people  as  measured  by  economic 
position,  intellectual  attainment,  and  divergent 

, .    ,  7  to 

political  viewpoints.  Foreign  businessmen  and 
officials  have  been  interviewed.  We  have  seen 
officials  of  the  national  and  local  governments  and 
members  of  various  political  organizations,  many 
of  whom  were  frankly  critical  of  the  government 
and  some  of  whom  were  very  far  to  the  left  in  their 
views.  We  have  received  approximately  2,000 
letters — a  small  proportion,  anonymous.  These 
letters  contained  many  suggestions  which  we  have 
been  able  to  follow  up  advantageously. 

The  last  week  of  our  stay  in  China  has  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  analyzing  the  enormous  mass  of 
data  accumulated  and  relating  political,  economic, 
and  other  items  to  each  other  in  order  to  reach 
sound  judgments  and  conclusions.  Varied  as  were 
the  views  of  many,  there  has  been  one  point  on 
which  all  hearts  and  minds  in  China  unite. 
Throughout  strife-torn  China  there  is  a  passionate 
longing  for  peace — an  early  peace  and  a  lasting 
peace.  I  wish  the  means  of  attaining  it  were  as 
easily  discernible. 

After  V-J  Day  the  Chinese  people  rightfully 
expected  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  hard-earned 
victory.  They  had  endured  hardships  and  dangers 
and  suffered  untold  privations  in  their  efforts  to 
expel  a  ruthless  invader.  In  China  today  I  find 
apathy  and  lethargy  in  many  quarters.  Instead 
of  seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  presented, 
considerable  time  and  effort  are  spent  in  blaming 
outside  influences  or  in  seeking  outside  assistance. 
It  is  discouraging  to  note  the  abject  defeatism  of 
many  Chinese  who  are  competent  and  normally 
patriotic  and  who,  instead,  should  be  full  of  hope 
and  determination.  Weakened  and  disrupted  by 
long  years  of  war  and  revolution,  China  still  pos- 
sesses most  of  the  physical  resources  needed  for 
her  own  rehabilitation.  Recovery  awaits  inspira- 
tional leadership  and  a  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
surgence which  can  come  only  from  within  China. 
While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  interests  and  prob- 
lems of  particular  individuals  or  groups  within 
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EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  POPE  PIUS  XII 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  28] 

Under  date  of  August  6,  191ft,  the  President  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Pope  Pius  XII,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Myron  C.  Taylor,  Personal  Representa- 
tive of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  His  Holiness,  the  Pope.  The  text  of 
this  letter  follows : 

August  6, 194-7 

Your  Holiness:  In  continuance  of  the  ex- 
changes of  views  undertaken  from  time  to  time 
since  their  beginning,  on  December  23,  1939,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  parallel  endeavors  for 
peace  and  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  I 
am  requesting  Mr.  Taylor  to  return  to  Rome  and 
to  resume  audiences  with  Your  Holiness  at  such 
times  as  may  be  found  appropriate.  These  ex- 
changes have  already  contributed  profoundly  to- 
ward a  sound  and  lasting  peace  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  impelling  convictions  pur- 
sued by  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  their  quest  for 
a  moral  world  order  firmly  established  in  the  life 
of  nations. 

I  desire  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  sup- 
port and  to  contribute  to  a  concert  of  all  the 
forces  striving  for  a  moral  world.  Those  forces 
are  in  the  homes  of  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
citizens  in  every  part  of  the  world  who  are  ex- 
emplifying in  their  own  lives  the  principles  of 
the  good  neighbor :  the  Golden  Rule  itself.  They 
are  on  the  farms,  in  the  factories,  mines,  and 
little  shops  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
principles  of  free  cooperation  and  voluntary  as- 
sociation in  self-government  are  honored. 

These  moral  aspirations  are  in  the  hearts  of 
good  men  the  world  over.  They  are  in  all 
churches,  and  in  schools.  The  war  demonstrated 
that  all  persons,  regardless  of  divergent  religious 
allegiances,  can  unite  their  efforts  for  the  preser- 
vation and  support  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  morality  and  justice.  They  must  unite  their 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  enduring  peace  if  they  are 
not  one  by  one  to  be  weakened  and  rendered  im- 
potent at  the  times  of  their  great  need.  They 
have,  individually  and  together,  the  duty  to  vin- 
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dicate,  by  their  thoughts  and  deeds,  the  grea 
hopes  for  which  men  fought  in  World  War  I 
and  the  hopes  which  today  all  serious-thinkin 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world  know  mus 
be  attained. 

The  tasks  now  confronting  us  are  formidable 
The  conditions  for  meeting  the  heavy  problems  0 
war  settlement  and  of  new  problems  still  unsolve 
are  accompanied  by  multiplied  discouragement: 
Unless  the  moral  forces  of  the  world  now  joi 
their  strength,  discouragement  must  inevitabl 
deepen,  and  the  strength  and  effectiveness  whic 
thereby  would  be  lost  by  these  moral  forces  woul 
be  gained  by  those  forces  which  oppose  and  see 
to  destroy  them.  The  hopes  and  ideals  of  mai 
kind  have  often  been  jeopardized  by  force.  The 
will  be  jeopardized  today  by  any  division  of  tl 
moral  forces  of  the  world  or  by  any  refusal  to  su] 
port  and  strengthen  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  a, 
mankind. 

As  the  chosen  leader  of  the  people  of  the  Unite 
States  I  am  privileged  to  pledge  full  faith  to  yc 
once  again  to  work  with  Your  Holiness  and  wit 
every  agency  of  good  the  world  over  for  an  e) 
during  peace.  An  enduring  peace  can  be  built  on 
upon  Christian  principles.  To  such  a  consumm 
tion  we  dedicate  all  our  resources,  both  spiritu 
and  material,  remembering  always  that  except  tl 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  wl 
build  it. 

Your  Holiness,  this  is  a  Christian  Nation.  Mo 
than  a  half  century  ago  that  declaration  was  wri 
ten  into  the  decrees  of  the  highest  court  in  tl 
land.  It  is  not  without  signficance  that  the  valia 
pioneers  who  left  Europe  to  establish  settlemen 
here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  colonial  e 
terprises,  declared  their  faith  in  the  Christi; 
religion  and  made  ample  provision  for  its  practi 
and  for  its  support.  The  story  of  the  Christii 
missionaries  who  in  earliest  days  endured  peri 
hardship— even  death  itself— in  carrying  the  m( 
sage  of  Jesus  Christ  to  untutored  savages  is  0 
that  still  moves  the  hearts  of  men. 

As  a  Christian  Nation  our  earnest  desire  is  i 

work  with  men  of  good  will  everywhere  to  bam 
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war  and  the  causes  of  war  from  the  world  whose 
Creator  desired  that  men  of  every  race  and  in  every 
clime  should  live  together  in  peace,  good  will  and 
mutual  trust.  Freedom  of  conscience,  ordained  by 
the  Fathers  of  our  Constitution  to  all  who  live 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  has  been  a 
bulwark  of  national  strength,  a  source  of  happi- 
ness, from  the  establishment  of  our  Nation  to  this 
iay. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  world  to- 
lay,  fundamental  to  all  else,  is  a  renewal  of  faith. 
[  seek  to  encourage  renewed  faith  in  the  dignity 
md  worth  of  the  human  person  in  all  lands,  to  the 
md  that  the  individual's  sacred  rights,  inherent  in 
lis  relationship  to  God  and  his  fellows,  will  be 
•espected  in  every  land.  We  must  have  faith  in 
he  inevitable  triumph  of  truth  and  decency ;  faith 
hat  mankind  shall  live  in  freedom,  not  in  the 
mains  of  untruth  nor  in  the  chains  of  a  collectivist 
>rganization  of  their  lives ;  faith  of  such  fullness 
hat  it  will  energize  men  and  women  everywhere 
o  build  with  tenacity,  the  better  social  world  order 
under  self-rule.  The  times  demand  faith  that  is 
trong  enough  to  struggle  if  need  be  for  the  right, 
hat  is  able  to  endure  troubles  and  hardships,  at- 
ack  and  even  contempt  from  forces  of  evil — and 
ible  to  arise  reborn  and  revitalized  from  the  daily 
truggle.  Faith  leads  to  hope,  to  determination, 
o  trust  in  the  truth  and  the  good,  and  to  sustained 
ffort  to  create  the  kind  of  peace  and  well-being 
ought  by  humble  men  and  women  in  all  lands  and 
finch  will  ultimately  prevail  between  all  nations, 
rhrough  faith,  the  purposes  of  God  shall  be  car- 
ied  out  in  the  hearts  and  deeds  of  Man.  I  believe 
nth.  heartfelt  conviction  that  those  who  do  not 
ecognize  their  responsibility  to  Almighty  God 
annot  meet  their  full  duty  toward  their  fellow 
tien. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Taylor  to  convey  these  views 
nd  to  say  that  I  seek  to  cooperate  with  the  efforts 
'f  Your  Holiness  and  the  efforts  of  every  leader  of 
he  world's  moral  forces.  Our  common  goal  is  to 
rouse  and  invigorate  the  faith  of  men  to  attain 
ternal  values  in  our  own  generation, — no  matter 
?hat  obstacles  exist  or  may  arise  in  the  path. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

lis  Holiness 

Pope  Pius  XII 
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The  Pope's  reply  to  the  President' 's  letter  was  re- 
ceived on  August  28.     The  text  follows : 

Your  Excellency  :  We  have  just  received  from 
the  hands  of  your  Personal  Eepresentative,  Mr. 
Myron  Taylor,  Your  Excellency's  letter  of  August 
6  and  we  hasten  to  express  our  satisfaction  and 
thanks  for  this  latest  testimony  to  the  desire  and 
determination  of  a  great  and  free  people  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  with  their  characteristic  confidence 
and  generosity  to  the  noble  task  of  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  that  peace  for  which  all  peoples 
of  the  earth  are  longing.  As  their  chosen  leader 
Your  Excellency  seeks  to  enlist  and  cement  the  co- 
operation of  every  force  and  power  which  can  help 
to  accomplish  this  task.  No  one  more  than  we  will 
hope  for  its  success  and  for  the  happy  achievement 
of  the  goal.  We  pledge  our  resources  and 
earnestly  beg  God's  assistance. 

What  is  proposed  is  to  ensure  the  foundations  of 
a  lasting  peace  among  nations.  It  were  indeed  fu- 
tile to  promise  long  life  to  any  building  erected  on 
shifting  sands  or  a  cracked  and  crumbling  base. 
The  foundations,  we  know,  of  such  a  peace  (the 
truth  finds  expression  once  again  in  the  letter  of 
Your  Excellency)  can  be  secure  only  if  they  rest  on 
bedrock  faith  in  the  one  true  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  men.  It  was  He  who  of  necessity  assigned 
man's  purpose  in  life.  It  is  from  Him,  with  con- 
sequent necessity,  that  man  derives  personal  im- 
prescriptible rights  to  pursue  that  purpose  and  to 
be  unhindered  in  the  attainment  of  it.  Civic  so- 
ciety is  also  of  Divine  origin  and  indicated  by 
nature  itself  but  it  is  subsequent  to  man  and  meant 
to  be  a  means  to  defend  him  and  to  help  him  in  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  his  God-given  rights.  Once 
the  state  to  the  exclusion  of  God  makes  itself  the 
source  of  the  rights  of  the  human  person,  man  is 
forthwith  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave  or  a 
mere  civic  commodity  to  be  exploited  for  the  selfish 
aims  of  a  group  that  happens  to  have  power.  The 
order  of  God  is  overturned  and  history  surely 
makes  it  clear  to  those  who  wish  to  read  that  the 
inevitable  result  in  the  subversion  of  order  between 
peoples  is  war.  The  task  then  before  the  friends 
of  peace  is  clear. 

Is  Your  Excellency  oversanguine  in  hoping  to 
find  men  throughout  the  world  ready  to  cooperate 
for  such  a  worthy  enterprise?  We  think  not. 
Truth  has  lost  none  of  its  power  to  rally  to  its 
cause  the  most  enlightened   minds   and  noblest 
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spirits.  Their  ardour  is  fed  by  the  flame  of 
righteous  freedom  struggling  to  break  through 
injustice  and  lying.  But  those  who  possess  the 
truth  must  be  conscientious  to  define  it  clearly 
when  its  foes  cleverly  distort  it;  bold  to  defend 
it  and  generous  enough  to  set  the  course  of  their 
lives  both  national  and  personal  by  its  dictates. 
This  will  require  moreover  correcting  not  a  few 
aberrations.  Social  injustices,  racial  injustices 
and  religious  animosities  exist  today  among  men 
and  groups  who  boast  of  Christian  civilization. 
And  they  are  a  very  useful  and  often  effective 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  bent  on 
destroying  all  the  good  which  that  civilization 
has  brought  to  men.  It  is  for  all  sincere  lovers 
of  the  great  human  family  to  unite  in  wresting 
those  weapons  from  hostile  hands.  With  that 
union  will  come  hope  that  the  enemies  of  God  and 
free  men  will  not  prevail. 

Certainly  Your  Excellency  and  all  defenders  of 
the  rights  of  the  human  person  will  find  whole- 
hearted cooperation  from  God's  Church,  faithful 
custodian  of  eternal  truth  and  loving  mother  of 
all.    From  her  foundation  almost  two  thousand 
years  ago   she  has   championed   the   individual 
against  despotic  rule,  the  labouring  man  against 
oppression,   religion    against   persecution.     Her 
divinely-given  mission  often  brings  her  into  con- 
flict with  the  powers  of  evil  whose  sole  strength 
is  in  their  physical  force  and  brutalized  spirit  and 
her  leaders  are  sent  into  exile  or  cast  into  prison 
or  die  under  torture.    This  is  history  of  today  but 
the  Church  is  unafraid.    She  cannot  compromise 
with  an  avowed  enemy  of  God.    She  must  con- 
tinue to  teach  the  first  and  greatest  Command- 
ment incumbent  on  every  man :  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  with  thy 
whole  soul,  with  all  thy  strength."    And  the  sec- 
ond like  unto  the  first:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."    It  is  her  changeless  mes- 
sage that  man's  first  duty  is  to  God,  then  to  his 
fellowman,  that  that  man  serves  his  country  best 
who   serves  his  God  most  faithfully,  that  the 
country  that  would  shackle  the  Word  of  God, 
given  to  men  through  Jesus  Christ,  helps  not  at 
all  the  lasting  peace  of  the  world.    In  striving 
with  all  the  resources  at  her  power  to  bring  men 
and  nations  to  a  clear  realization  of  their  duty  to 
God,  the  Church  will  go  on,  as  she  has  always 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1947,  p.  396. 
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done,  to  offer  the  most  effective  contribution  t< 
the  world's  peace  and  man's  eternal  salvation. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  letter  of  Your  Ex 
cellency  has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  saying  i 
word  of  encouragement  for  all  those  who  an 
gravely  intent  on  buttressing  the  fragile  structur 
of  peace  until  its  foundations  can  be  more  firmb 
and  wisely  established.  The  munificent  charity 
shown  by  the  American  people  to  the  sufferinj 
and  oppressed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  trul; 
worthy  of  the  finest  Christian  traditions,  is  a  f  ai 
token  of  their  sincere  desire  for  universal  peac 
and  prosperity.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  we  feel  sure,  share  that  desire,  eve: 
in  countries  where  free  expression  is  smotherec 
God  grant  their  forces  may  be  united  towards  it 
realization.  There  is  no  room  for  discouragemerj 
or  for  relaxing  of  their  efforts  under  the  graciou 
and  merciful  providence  of  God,  the  Father  of  a.; 
that  is  good  and  holy,  and  justice  will  in  tb 
end  prevail. 

Let  us  assure  Your  Excellency  of  our  cordis 
welcome  to  Mr.  Taylor,  your  Personal  Kepresents 
tive,  on  his  return  to  Rome;  and  we  are  happy  ( 
renew  the  expression  of  our  good  wishes  for  tij 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  the  members  c 
their  Government,  and  in  particular  for  its  es- 
teemed Chief  Executive. 

Pius  XII 

Castel  Gandolfo 
August  £6, 19fl 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

M.  O.  A.  Baig  Appointed  as  Charge'  d'Affaires 
Ad  Interim  for  Pakistan 

[Released  to  the  press  August  2 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan  and  tl 
United  States  having  agreed,  as  previously  announce 
to  exchange  Ambassadors,  M.  O.  A.  Baig  was  received  < 
August  28  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  as  Chan 
d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  newly  established  Embassy  < 
Pakistan  pending  the  appointment  of  an  Ambassador 
Pakistan.  Charles  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  is  at  present  Char; 
d'Affaires  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Karachi  pendii 
the  appointment  of  an  American  Ambassador. 

Consular  Offices 

An    American    Consular    Agency    was   established 
Puerto  Libertador,  Dominican  Republic,  on  June  26,  194 
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Views  Expressed  on  Arrest  of  Bulgarian  Opposition  Leader 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  U.S.  AND  U.S.S.R. 


[Released  to  the  press  August  26] 

Note  concerning  the  case  of  Nikola  Petkov  de- 
livered on  August  23  by  the  American  Embassy 
at  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office 1 

My  Government  has  instructed  me  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  the  impor- 
tance which  the  United  States  Government  and 
world  public  opinion  attaches  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Nikola  Petkov,  the  opposition  leader  in  the  Bul- 
garian Parliament  who  was  recently  sentenced  to 
death  in  Bulgaria. 

My  Government  has  instructed  me  to  inform  you 
that  it  cannot  accept  the  position  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion in  Bulgaria  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  Commission  to  interfere  in  Mr.  Pet- 
iov's  case  on  the  allegation  that  it  is  a  purely 
nternal  Bulgarian  affair.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of 
ny  Government  that  the  sentencing  to  death  of  the 
My  elected  leader  of  the  Bulgarian  opposition  is  a 
nost  grave  matter,  which  if  carried  out  will 
jeopardize  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
lemocratic  government  in  Bulgaria.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  representative  democratic  gov- 
?rnment  in  Bulgaria  and  other  countries  was  the 
primary  objective  of  the  declaration  on  liberated 
Europe  agreed  to  by  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  Yalta.  There- 
;ore,  my  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Soviet  Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion disregarded  the  obligations  assumed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  the  Yalta  Agreement  when 
ie  refused  to  consult  with  the  United  States  and 
3ritish  representatives  in  Bulgaria  in  order  to 
each  concerted  policies  in  regard  to  the  case  of 
Nikola  Petkov. 

In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
|tnd  United  Kingdom  representatives  in  Bulgaria 
i'0  reach  a  concerted  policy  with  their  Soviet  col- 
eague  in  regard  to  this  case,  the  world  wide 
Interest  which  this  case  has  received,  and  par- 
icularly  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union 
|n  the  declaration  on  liberated  Europe,  my  Gov- 
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ernment  requests  that  immediate  consultations 
take  place  at  a  governmental  level  among  the 
Three  Yalta  Powers  in  order  that  they  may  reach 
concerted  policies  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  United  States  representative  in  Sofia  also 
has  emphasized  to  the  Bulgarian  Government  the 
importance  which  the  United  States  Government 
attaches  to  this  case  and  has  informed  the  Bul- 
garian Government  that  pending  agreement  of 
the  Three  Powers  the  United  States  Government 
expects  that  the  sentence  passed  on  Mr.  Petkov 
will  not  be  executed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  make  similar  representations  to 
the  Bulgarian  Government. 

I  should  appreciate  receiving  an  urgent  reply 
indicating  the  Soviet  Government's  consent  to 
the  Three  Power  consultations  proposed  by  my 
Government. 

Substance  of  Soviet  reply  delivered  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  Moscow  on  August  25 

It  is  impossible  to  agree  with  the  appraisal 
contained  in  your  note  of  the  acts  of  the  Deputy 
President  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  who 
refused  consideration  of  the  proposition  brought 
up  by  Maj.  Gen.  Koberts  and  Col.  Greene  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  be  directed 
to  delay  execution  of  the  sentence  in  the  matter  of 
Nikola  Petkov  until  such  time  as  the  ACC  could 
consider  the  matter.  Such  a  statement  of  the 
question  is  incorrect  and  inadmissible,  since  the 
Control  Commission  in  Bulgaria  has  no  right 
to  review  judicial  matters  decided  by  Bulgarian 
court  or  to  give  the  Bulgarian  Government  any 
directives  whatsoever  in  such  matters.  Such  acts 
by  the  Control  Commission  would  constitute 
interference  in  Bulgarian  internal  affairs  and 
would  be  direct  infringement  of  the  state  sover- 
eignty of  Bulgaria. 

As  regards  the  proposition  of  the  Government 

1  For  exchange  of  notes  between  U.S.  and  Soviet  Repre- 
sentatives on  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Bulgaria,  see 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  31,  1947,  p.  429. 
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of  the  United  States  of  America  which  was  con- 
tained in  your  note,  immediately  to  begin  gov- 
ernmental consultations  between  the  three  powers 
which  took  part  in  the  Yalta  Conference  in  order 
to  work  out  concerted  policy  regarding  the  matter 
of  Nikola  Petkov,  the  Soviet  Government,  for 


the  reasons  set  forth  above,  does  not  see  any  possi 
bility  of  agreement  with  indicated  proposal.  Thi 
Soviet  Government  has  an  attitude  of  full  respec 
and  confidence  toward  the  Bulgarian  court  se^ 
up  by  the  Bulgarian  people  as  a  guardian  o 
justice. 


Funds  Allocated  for  Relief  Purchases  for  Italy  and  Greece 


Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  August  27] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
27  that  approximately  $34,000,000  has  already 
been  committed  to  purchase  urgently  needed  relief 
commodities  for  Italy  under  the  United  States 
foreign-relief  program.  The  Italian  purchase 
commitment  is  for  shipments  during  the  period 
from  July  through  September  1947. 

Purchases  of  relief  items  for  Italy,  currently 
being  hastened  as  part  of  the  U.S.  foreign-relief 
program,  bring  the  total  U.S.  relief  aid  announced 
to  date  to  approximately  $77,000,000,  as  the  De- 
partment has  previously  announced  the  activation 
of  relief  purchases  totaling  $43,000,000  for  Austria 
for  the  period  through  September  1947.1 

The  items  and  amounts  of  each  to  be  shipped  to 
Italy  for  the  period  July  through  September  1947 
are  as  follows  (in  long  tons):  cereals,  190,500; 
cured  salt  fish,  2,000;  fats  and  oils,  7,600;  pulses, 
3,100 ;  dairy  products,  2,000 ;  coal,  500,000.  All  of 
these  items  are  to  be  shipped  from  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  above  items,  the  program  for 
this  period  calls  for  shipment  to  Italy  of  seeds  to 
cost  approximately  $500,000,  urgent  medical  sup- 
plies totaling  $400,000,  and  pesticides  amounting 
to  $200,000.  Seeds  to  Italy  will  consist  mainly  of 
sugar  beets  and  common  vetch. 

About  81,000  tons  of  coal  had  been  shipped  on 
August  15.  Shipment  of  the  other  items  has  begun 
in  volume  since  that  date. 

The  supplies  will  be  distributed  in  Italy  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  U.S.  Relief  Mis- 
sion there,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
relief  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  signed  July  4,  1947.2 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  SI,  1947,  p.  428. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1947,  p.  97. 
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Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  August  29 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Augus 
29  that  a  total  of  approximately  $17,000,000  ii 
vital  relief  supplies  for  Greece  is  to  be  procure* 
under  the  United  States  foreign-relief  prograi 
for  the  period  July  through  September  1947. 

The  announcement  of  the  relief  aid  for  Greect 
an  estimated  85  percent  being  for  food,  bring 
to  approximately  $94,000,000  the  total  of  program 
announced  to  date  for  all  countries  under  th 
foreign-relief  program.  It  was  announced  re 
cently  that  the  purchase  of  approximately  $43 
000,000  in  relief  commodities  for  Austria  an 
$34,000,000  for  Italy  has  been  started. 

The  list  of  items  and  quantities  to  be  procure 
for  shipment  to  Greece  during  the  current  quai 
ter  is  as  follows  (in  long  tons)  :  cereals,  100,000 
cured  fish,  3,000;  pulses,  1,000;  and  dairy  proc 
ucts,  10,000. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  the  $17,000,000  r( 
lief  program  for  the  period  July  through  Sef 
tember  1947  calls  for  the  shipment  to  Greece  of 
maximum  of  $500,000  in  medical  supplies  an 
$500,000  in  pesticides. 

First  shipments  to  Greece  under  the  foreigi 
relief  program  of  flour,  wheat,  and  dried  milk  t< 
taling  $7,000,000  in  value  have  left  the  Unite 
States ;  17,437  tons  of  flour,  26,846  tons  of  whea 
and  2,872  tons  of  dried  milk  were  loaded  at  Unite 
States  ports  between  August  1  and  22  for  shipmer 
to  Greece.  In  addition,  one  shipload  of  consume 
tion  wheat  was  diverted  to  Italy  in  accordanc 
with  an  agreement  whereby  Italy  would  in  tur 
send  one  shipload  of  seed  wheat  to  Greece.  In 
portance  of  the  immediate  procurement  of  see 
wheat  for  Greece  is  due  to  the  fact  that  whef 
planting  in  Greece  begins  in  September. 

Arrival  of  the  first  shipload  of  American  flov 
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it  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens,  on  August  16  was 
greeted  by  a  group  including  Greek  officials, 
American  Ambassador  MacVeagh,  Mr.  Griswold, 
ind  other  members  of  the  American  Mission  for 
Aid  to  Greece. 

The  supplies  will  be  distributed  in  Greece  un- 
ier  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  U.S.  relief 
nembers  of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to 
Sreece,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  relief 
igreement  between  the  United  States  and  Greece 
signed  on  July  8,  1947.3 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 


William  O.  Hall,  as  Director,  Office  of  Budget  and  Plan- 
ling,  and,  ex  officio,  Budget  Officer  of  the  Department  of 
!tate,  effective  August  25,  1947. 

ract-Finding  Mission  to  China  and  Korea 

Continued  from  page  ^77 

he  country,  I  am  profoundly  concerned  with  the 
velfare  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole.  It  is 
ay  conviction  that  if  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
ruly  patriotic  and  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
rell-being  of  their  country,  they  will  stop  volun- 
arily  the  employment  of  force  in  their  efforts  to 
mpose  ideologies.  If  they  are  sincere  in  their 
lesire  to  help  the  Chinese  people,  they  can  better 
lo  so  by  peaceful  means  in  lieu  of  the  violence  and 
lestruction  which  have  marked  these  last  tragic 
aonths. 

Equally  important,  the  existing  Central  Gov- 
ernment can  win  and  retain  the  undivided  and 
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enthusiastic  support  of  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese 
people  by  removing  the  incompetent  and/or  cor- 
rupt officials  that  now  occupy  many  positions  of 
responsibility  in  the  government,  not  only  in  the 
national  organization  but  more  so  in  the  provin- 
cial and  municipal  structures. 

There  are  honorable  officials  who  show  hierh 
efficiency  and  devotion  to  duty  and  who  strive  to 
live  within  their  ridiculously  low  salaries  and  such 
legitimate  private  means  as  they  possess,  just  as 
there  are  conscientious  businessmen  who  live  up 
to  a  high  code  of  commercial  ethics.  But  no  one 
will  misunderstand  my  emphasis  upon  the  large 
number  whose  conduct  is  notoriously  marked  by 
greed  or  incompetence,  or  both. 

To  regain  and  maintain  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  the  Central  Government  will  have  to  put 
into  effect,  immediately,  drastic  and  far-reaching 
political  and  economic  reforms.  Promises  will  no 
longer  suffice.  Performance  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  should  be  accepted  that  military  force 
in  itself  will  not  eliminate  Communism. 

On  taking  leave,  all  members  of  my  mission  join 
me  in  expressing  sincere  gratitude  for  the  assist- 
ance which  has  been  uniformly  given  by  the  Gen- 
eralissimo and  by  all  patriotic  Chinese  with  whom 
we  have  come  in  contact.  We  appreciate  the  hos- 
pitality and  courtesies  extended.  All  Americans 
hope  and  pray  that  China  will  achieve  the  unity, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  which  her  people  so 
richly  deserve  and  of  which  they  have  been  un- 
justly deprived  for  so  many  years. 

3  Bulletin  of  July  20,  1947,  p.  139. 
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Barry  N.  Howard,  author  of  the  article  on  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents,  is  in  the 
Division  of  Research  for  Near  East  and  Africa,  Office  of  Intelligence 
Research,  Department  of  State.  Dr.  Howard  served  as  adviser  on  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Commission  throughout  the  period  of  its  work. 
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CITEJA  AND  THE  LEGAL  COMMITTEE  OF  ICAO 


by  Stephen  Latchford 


This  article  explains:  (1)  CITEJA  activities  since  July 
194.6;  (2)  CITEJA's  part  in  the  development  of  certain 
private  air  law  projects;  (3)  action  taken  on  several  of  these 
projects  by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
Montreal,  including  one  on  recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft; 
and  (4)  establishment  and  program  of  the  new  Legal  Com- 
mittee of  ICAO,  whose  functions  will  include  taking  over  of 
past  CITEJA  activities. 


The  15th  Plenary  Session  of  CITEJA  was 
opened  at  Cairo  on  November  14,  1946,  and  con- 
cluded its  meetings  on  November  17,  1946.  The 
several  commissions  of  the  CITEJA  held  meetings 
at  the  same  place  beginning  on  November  6  and 
continuing  to  November  16,  1946.  The  following 
countries  were  represented  at  Cairo:  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  States.  Of  the  countries  listed, 
Czechoslovakia  was  represented  by  an  observer. 
A  representative  of  each  of  the  following  inter- 
national organizations  assisted  in  the  discussions : 
the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, the  International  Labor  Organization, 
and  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce.1 

The  principal  projects  considered  by  the 
CITEJA  at  Cairo  were  the  status  of  the  aircraft 
commander,  the  revision  of  the  Warsaw  con- 
vention of  1929  concerning  the  liability  of  the 
air-transport  operator  in  international  transpor- 
tation, and  the  proposed  convention  on  the 
recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft.  A  brief  his- 
torical description  of  the  development  of  these 
projects  follows. 
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Legal  Status  of  the  Aircraft  Commander 

A  draft  convention  on  the  legal  status  of  the 
aircraft  commander  was  adopted  provisionally  by 
the  CITEJA  at  its  Sixth  Session,  held  at  Paris  on 
October  23  and  24,  1931.  The  1931  draft  on  the 
commander  was  never  referred  to  an  international 
conference  on  private  air  law  for  final  adoption 
and  signature.  For  some  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  draft  on  the  status  of  the  commander 
in  1931,  the  CITEJA  had  under  consideration  a 
proposed  convention  on  the  legal  status  of  the 
aeronautic  navigating  personnel.  A  number  of 
drafts  of  the  proposed  convention  on  this  subject 
were  prepared  by  the  Fourth  Commission  of 
CITEJA,  and  the  question  whether  the  draft  on 
the  commander  should  be  combined  with  a  draft 
on  the  navigating  personnel  was  given  considera- 
tion on  several  occasions.    The  proposed  conven- 

1  The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Cairo  meeting 
consisted  of  Emory  T.  Nunneley,  Jr.,  general  counsel,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Chairman;  John  C.  Cooper,  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study;  Richard  E.  Elwell,  general 
counsel,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration ;  Arnold  W. 
Knauth,  specialist  in  maritime  and  aviation  law,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  Edward  C.  Sweeney,  professor  of  law, 
Northwestern  University  Law  School ;  and  Stuart  G.  Tip- 
ton, general  counsel,  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America. 
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tion  on  the  status  of  the  navigating  personnel  de- 
fined certain  principles  governing  the  making  of 
the  contracts  of  employment  of  the  navigating 
personnel  of  aircraft,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  aircraft  over  the  personnel  while 
in  foreign  countries,  the  rights  of  the  crew  as  far 
as  concerned  their  welfare  during  their  stay  in 
such  countries,  and  the  obligation  of  the  employers 
to  repatriate  members  of  the  crew  upon  termina- 
tion of  their  services. 

At  its  15th  Plenary  Session  in  Cairo  the 
CITEJA  adopted  a  proposed  convention  on  the 
legal  status  of  the  aircraft  commander  after  re- 
viewing the  principles  set  forth  in  its  1931  draft. 
The  draft  adopted  at  Cairo  in  November  1946  does 
not  include  provisions  relating  to  the  status  of 
members  of  the  crew  other  than  the  commander. 
The  members  of  the  United  States  Section  of 
CITEJA  were  in  accord  with  the  decision  to  deal 
only  with  the  status  of  the  commander  and  to 
withhold  action  on  a  proposed  convention  con- 
taining provisions  concerning  the  status  of  the 
navigating  personnel  of  aircraft.  As  stated 
above,  the  CITEJA  project  on  this  subject  con- 
tained provisions  relating  to  the  contract  of  em- 
ployment which  would  ordinarily  be  a  matter  for 
negotiation  between  the  crew  members  and  the 
operators  of  aircraft. 

The  CITEJA  adopted  a  resolution  at  Cairo  in 
November  1946  requesting  its  Secretary  General 
to  transmit  the  draft  convention  on  the  status  of 
the  commander,  as  approved  at  Cairo,  to  the  states 
having  representation  on  the  CITEJA,  as  well  as 
to  the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (PICAO),  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  draft  be  submitted  for  approval  to  an 
international  conference  on  private  air  law  con- 
vened by  PICAO.  In  taking  this  action  the 
CITEJA  authorized  its  reporter  for  this  subject 
to  make  such  amendment  of  the  draft  as  might  be 
necessary  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  decisions 
reached  at  Cairo  in  the  formulation  of  the  draft. 
The  CITEJA  project  was  considered  by  a  PICAO 
ad  hoc  committee,  which  included  the  CITEJA 
reporter,  and  a  few  changes  in  the  draft  were 
made  by  that  committee  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  conform  to  the  decisions  reached  at 
Cairo. 

The  proposed  convention  provides  that  every 
aircraft,  other  than  military,  customs,  or  police 
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aircraft,  of  a  contracting  state,  or  operated  by  a 
national  of  such  state,  performing  an  interna- 
tional flight  shall  carry  one  person  vested  with 
the  powers  of  a  commander,  and  specifies  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  in  the  order  of  priority,  who 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  commander  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  designated  commander  or  in  case  he 
is  prevented  from  performing  his  duties.  Among 
other  important  provisions  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention are  those  dealing  with  the  powers  of  the 
commander  over  the  members  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
commander  would  have  the  right  to  bind  his  prin- 
cipal for  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  trip,  such  as  for  repairs,  insuring  safety  of  pas- 
sengers, preservation  of  cargo,  and  the  hiring  of 
needed  personnel. 

The  draft  convention  was*placed  on  the  agenda 
of  Commission  TV  of  the  First  Assembly  of  the! 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO)  which  met  at  Montreal  in  May  1947.! 
However,  the  time  of  Commission  TV,  which  dealt 
with  legal  matters,  was  so  much  taken  up  by  com-, 
pliance  with  requests  of  the  Assembly  for  legal 
opinions,  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  con-: 
vention  on  the  recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft, 
and  the  drafting  of  recommendations  pertaining 
to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Legal  Committee 
of  ICAO,  which  will  take  over  CITEJA  activi- 
ties, that  Commission  IV  did  not  find  it  possible 
to  give  consideration  to  the  proposed  convention 
on  the  status  of  the  aircraft  commander. 

Revision  of  the  Warsaw  Convention  of  1929 

The  delegates  to  the  First  International  Con- 
ference on  Private  Air  Law  held  in  Paris  in  1925 
adopted  a  proposed  convention  dealing  with  the 
liability  of  the  air-transport  operator  for  dam- 
ages to  persons  and  property  in  international 
transportation.  This  conference  also  provided 
for  the  creation  of  CITEJA.  The  draft  conven- 
tion as  adopted  in  Paris  in  1925  was  referred  to 
the  CITEJA  for  such  revision  as  it  might  deem 
appropriate.  The  draft  convention  as  modified 
by  CITEJA  and  adopted  by  it  at  its  third  session 
in  May  1928  was  referred  to  the  Second  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Private  Air  Law  held 
at  Warsaw  in  October  1929.  The  convention  as 
now  in  force  was  signed  at  Warsaw  on  October 
12,  1929.    This  convention,  to  which  the  United 
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States  and  many  other  countries  are  parties,2  sets 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  the  air-trans- 
port operator  is  liable  for  damages  to  passengers 
and  property  carried  in  international  transporta- 
tion.   Under  the  terms  of  the  convention  there 
is  a  presumption  of  liability  against  the  carrier 
for  damages  resulting  from  injury  to  passengers 
(article  17),  loss  of  or  damage  to  baggage  or 
goods  (article  18),  or  delay  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers,  baggage,  or  goods    (article  19). 
The  carrier  is  not  liable  if  he  proves  that  he  and 
his  agents  have  taken  all  necessary  measures  to 
avoid  the  damage  or  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  or  them  to  take  such  measures  (article  20). 
In   the  transportation   of   goods    and    baggage 
the  carrier  is  not  liable  if  he  proves  that  the  dam- 
age was  occasioned  by  an  error  in  piloting,  in  the 
handling  of  the  aircraft,  or  in  navigation  and  that, 
in  all  other  respects,  he  and  his  agents  have  taken 
all  necessary  measures  to  avoid  the  damage  (arti- 
cle 20).    If  the  carrier  proves  that  the  damage 
was  caused  by  or  contributed  to  by  the  negligence 
of  the  injured  person,  the  Court  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  its  own  law,  exonerate 
the  carrier  wholly  or  partly  from  his  liability 
(article  21).    The  carrier  is  permitted  to  claim  a 
limitation  of  his  liability  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  convention,  with  respect  to  passengers 
and  property,  and  the  limits  of  such  liability  are 
established  in  article  22.    The  carrier  is  not  en- 
titled to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  which  limit  his  liability,  if  the  damage 
is  caused  by  his  wilful  misconduct  or  by  such  de- 
fault on  his  part  as,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  Court  to  which  the  case  is  submitted,  is  con- 
sidered  to  be   equivalent  to   wilful  misconduct 
(article  25) .     Similarly  the  carrier  is  not  entitled 
to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  referred  to  if  the 
damage  is  caused  under  the  same  circumstances  by 
any  agent  of  the  carrier  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment   (article  25).    The  Warsaw 
convention  also  contains  detailed  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  form  and  legal  effect  of  air-transport 
documents  consisting  of  baggage  checks,  passen- 
ger tickets,  and  air  waybills. 

The  matter  of  the  possible  revision  of  the  War- 
saw convention  has  been  under  consideration  by 
CITEJA  for  some  time.  At  its  14th  Plenary  Ses- 
sion, held  at  Paris  in  January  1946,  the  CITEJA 
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adopted  a  number  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Warsaw  convention,  most  of  which  were  of  a 
clarifying  nature.  These  proposed  amendments 
were  submitted  by  CITEJA  to  PICAO  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Interim  Assembly  of  PICAO, 
which  was  convened  at  Montreal  in  May  1946. 
The  Interim  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  matter  of  amendment  of  the  War- 
saw convention  be  referred  back  to  CITEJA  with 
a  request  that  CITEJA,  or  any  other  body  which 
may  succeed  to  the  functions  of  CITEJA,  should 
review  the  entire  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  need  of  a  more  complete  and  ex- 
tensive revision  thereof  in  the  light  of  recent  ex- 
perience in  air  transportation,  and  of  technical 
studies  being  undertaken  by  PICAO,  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association  (IATA),  and 
others.  The  resolution  also  invited  the  states  rep- 
resented at  the  Interim  Assembly  to  furnish  to  the 
Interim  Council  at  Montreal  an  expression  of 
views  on  the  question  of  amending  the  convention 
and  provided  that  if  the  need  was  indicated  of  a 
more  complete  and  extensive  revision  of  the  con- 
vention than  had  been  proposed  by  CITEJA  in 
1946,  the  Interim  Council  would  present  to  the  next 
Assembly  either  appropriate  amendments  to  the 
present  convention  or  a  new  draft  convention  on 
the  same  subject  matters  as  are  comprised  in  the 
Warsaw  convention. 

During  the  CITEJA  meetings  in  Cairo  in  No- 
vember 1946  there  was  an  extended  discussion  in 
the  Second  Commission  of  CITEJA  regarding 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Warsaw  convention. 
It  was  the  general  feeling  of  those  present  at  Cairo 
that  a  revision  of  the  convention  should  not  be 
undertaken  at  this  time  and  that  further  experi- 
ence in  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
convention,  in  the  light  of  the  present  expansion 
of  international  air  transportation,  should  be  ac- 
quired before  undertaking  a  revision  of  the  con- 
vention. The  CITEJA  therefore  adopted  a  reso- 
lution at  Cairo  transmitting  to  PICAO  a  report 3 
and  draft  project  on  the  revision  of  the  Warsaw 
convention,  submitted  by  the  CITEJA  reporter 

2  Treaty  Series  876. 

This  report,   to   which   a  proposed   revised  Warsaw 

convention  was  attached,  was  prepared  by  the  reporter 

in  September  1946.    The  text  of  the  report  will  be  found 

on   pp.   29-47,   inclusive,   of   the   report   of   the   Interim 

(Footnote  continued  on  next  page) 
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for  this  subject,  together  with  a  resume  of  the 
discussions  on  the  project  by  the  Second  Commis- 
sion and  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  at  which  the 
discussions  took  place.  The  CITEJA  resolution 
contained  a  recommendation  that  the  PICAO  or 
its  successor,  ICAO,  should  undertake  the  study 
of  this  question  through  its  proposed  Committee 
on  International  Air  Law  4  or  otherwise  and  that 
the  interested  states  should  receive  copies  of  the 
documents  referred  to  in  the  resolution  as  a  basis 
for  preliminary  study  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
First  Assembly  of  ICAO. 

Draft  Convention  on  the  Recognition  of 
Rights  in  Aircraft  * 

Two  CITEJA  projects  on  this  subject  were 
adopted  by  the  CITEJA  in  1931 ;  one  related  to 
aircraft  mortgages  and  other  property  rights  in 
aircraft,  and  the  other  provided  for  the  mainte- 
nance by  each  contracting  state  of  a  special  regis- 
ter or  aircraft  property  record  on  which  transfers 
of  property  interests  in  aircraft  were  required  to 
be  recorded.  The  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  of  1944  adopted  a  resolution  6 
stating  that  the  sale  of  aircraft  to  be  used  in  inter- 
national operations  rendered  it  desirable  for  the 
various  governments  to  reach  a  common  under- 
standing on  the  legal  questions  involved  in  the 
transfer  of  title  to  aircraft  and  recommending 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  early  calling  of 
an  international  conference  on  private  interna- 
tional air  law  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  con- 
vention dealing  with  the  transfer  of  title  to  air- 
craft.    It  was  further  recommended  in  the  resolu- 


Footnote3 — Continued  from  page  //89 

Council  of  PICAO  (Part  II)  to  the  First  Assembly  of 
ICAO.  The  text  of  the  proposed  revised  convention  will 
be  found  on  pp.  48-66,  inclusive,  of  the  same  document. 
After  the  Cairo  session  of  CITEJA  the  reporter  pre- 
pared a  new  report  which  appears  in  ICAO  doc.  4498 
LC/7,  June  17,  1947,  and  a  new  proposed  revised  Warsaw 
convention,  the  text  of  which  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Interim  Council  of  PICAO  (Part  II),  pp.  80-102,  in- 
clusive. This  draft  convention  was  prepared  with  a  view 
to  its  possible  consideration  by  the  First  Assembly  of 
ICAO,  which  did  not,  however,  find  it  possible  to  give  it 
consideration. 

'  The  organization  of  this  proposed  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Air  Law  was  provided  for  in  resolution  XXXI 
of  the  Interim  Assembly  of  PICAO.     For  the  text  of  this 
resolution  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17,  1946,  p.  883. 
'  ICAO  doc.  4494  LC/3,  July  2,  1947. 
'Resolution  no.  V. 
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tion  that  such  conference  include  in  the  bases  of ; 
discussions  the  two  draft  conventions  adopted  by ! 
CITEJA  in  1931.    However,  as  it  did  not  appear  i 
feasible  to  hold  such  an  international  conference 
soon  after  the  Chicago  conference,  the  Govern-  j 
ment  of  the  United  States  inquired  of  other  gov- 
ernments whether  they  would  be  disposed  to  au- 
thorize signature  on  their  behalf  of  two  conven- 
tions based  upon  the  CITEJA  1931  drafts  but; 
containing  some  modifications  suggested  by  this 
Government.    However,  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  favorable  responses  to  warrant  the 
drawing  up  of  revised  conventions  for  signature. 
At  its  session  in  Paris  in  January  1946,  the 
CITEJA  decided  to  transmit  its  1931  texts  to 
PICAO  at  Montreal  for  consideration  by  the  In- 
terim Assembly  of  PICAO  which  held  meetings  in 
May  and  June  of  1946.     Commission  IV,  the  Legal 
Commission  of  the  Interim  Assembly,  went  thor- 
oughly   into    the    aircraft    mortgage    problem, 
taking  into  consideration  the  existing  projects,  and 
found  that  because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  har- 
monizing the  conflicting  principles  of  the  laws  ol 
the  various  countries  with  regard  to  property 
rights  in  aircraft,  the  preparation  of  an  acceptably 
convention  for  signature  by  the  Interim  Assemblj 
would  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  impracticable, 
Nevertheless,  Commission  IV  succeeded  in  draw 
ing  up  a  single  text  of  a  draft  convention  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  two  texts  adopted  bj 
CITEJA  in  1931  and  other  proposals.    As  the  re 
suit  of  the  deliberations  of  Commission  IV,  a  num 
ber  of  important  modifications  of  the  CITEJi 
texts  were  made. 

Pursuant  to  Resolution  XXXII  of  the  Interin 
Assembly,  the  Council  of  PICAO  sent  the  text  a: 
prepared  by  Commission  IV  to  the  various  govern 
ments  with  a  questionnaire  requesting  a  statemen 
of  their  views  with  regard  to  certain  f  undamenta 
principles  covered  by  the  combined  text  as  drafte< 
by  Commission  IV.  The  CITEJA,  which  met  ii 
Cairo  in  November  1946,  and  other  interestec 
parties  were  also  invited  in  Resolution  XXXII  o 
the  Interim  Assembly  to  submit  comments.  Thes 
views  were  requested  in  order  that  they  might  b 
available  for  study  by  a  PICAO  ad  hoc  committee 
During  the  sessions  at  Cairo  the  CITEJA  dis 
cussed  the  proposed  convention  and  transmitted  it 
recommendations  to  PICAO. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  of  PICAO  met  in  Pan 
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on  February  17,  1947,  and  prepared  a  new  text,7 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  various  pro- 
posals submitted  pursuant  to  Resolution  XXXII 
of  the  Interim  Assembly.  The  text  drawn  up  by 
the  ad  hoc  committee  in  Paris  was  one  of  the 
items  placed  on  the  agenda  of  Commission  IV  of 
the  First  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (ICAO),  which  met  at 
Montreal  on  May  6,  1947.  When  this  text  came 
before  Commission  IV  it  developed  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  agree  on  the  draft  of  a  conven- 
tion that  could  be  drawn  up  for  signature  on 
behalf  of  the  various  governments,  since  there 
were  still  conflicting  views  on  fundamental  issues 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  in  time  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  definitive  text.  However,  Commis- 
sion IV  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  draft,8 
which  was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  new  Legal 
Committee  of  ICAO  established  by  the  First 
Assembly  of  ICAO.  The  documentation  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Legal  Committee,  to  which 
this  subject  was  referred,  included  the  text  pre- 
pared by  the  PICAO  ad  hoc  committee  which 
met  in  Paris  on  February  17,  1947.  The  Legal 
Committee  will  take  over  from  CITEJA  the  de- 
velopment of  private  international  air  law  proj- 
ects. In  drawing  up  this  new  text  Commission 
IV  prepared  a  list  of  questions  concerning  the 
text  in  order  that  the  list  might  be  submitted  to 
interested  governments  for  a  statement  of  their 
views. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed  conven- 
tion is  to  provide  a  system  for  recording  title, 
mortgages,  and  other  property  interests  in  air- 
craft and  to  secure  the  international  recognition 
of  such  recorded  rights  so  that  mortgage  cred- 
itors and  others  having  rights  against  aircraft 
as  security  for  debt  claims  may  be  duly  protected 
when  such  aircraft  are  navigated  in  countries 
other  than  the  country  whose  nationality  the  air- 
craft possesses. 

United  States  authorities  have  urged  (1)  that 
ihe  proposed  convention  permit  the  utilization  of 
ihe  so-called  fleet  mortgage  principle  in  aircraft 
financing — that  is,  whenever  a  fleet  of  aircraft  is 
;o  be  purchased  and  a  single  loan  made  to  cover  the 
mtire  cost  of  the  fleet,  the  parties  may  provide 
;hat  each  aircraft  shall  constitute  security  for  the 
mtire  debt.  This  is  what  is  known  as  a  fleet  mort- 
gage.   It  is  felt  that  financing  the  sale  of  aircraft 
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would  be  greatly  facilitated,  with  the  resulting 
encouragement  of  the  development  of  international 
air  transportation,  if  a  fleet  mortgage  obtained  in 
a  contracting  state  and  duly  recorded  under  the 
proposed  convention  were  given  full  recognition 
in  other  contracting  states;  (2)  that  a  mortgage 
or  other  security  given  on  aircraft  also  may  be 
extended  to  cover  spare  parts  stored  abroad.  Since 
the  cost  of  such  parts  may  be  relatively  heavy,  it  is 
felt  that  the  provision  for  financing  the  sale  of 
aircraft  would  not  be  adequately  taken  care  of 
without  the  inclusion  of  spare  parts;  and  (3)  that 
the  type  of  security  granted  recognition  should  not 
be  limited  to  mortgages  as  the  term  is  generally 
understood  but  should  be  extended  to  other  forms 
of  security  such  as  the  equipment  trust.  United 
States  representatives  at  international  meetings 
have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing general  acceptance  of  these  three  principles, 
even  though  they  would  apply  only  to  foreign 
registered  aircraft,  on  the  ground  that  difficulties 
would  be  experienced  under  local  laws  and  prac- 
tices in  applying  the  terms  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention to  a  fleet  of  aircraft  and  to  spare  parts  and 
in  having  the  convention  cover  various  types  of 
securities.  United  States  representatives  have  in- 
sisted that  the  benefits  to  international  air  trans- 
portation to  be  derived  from  the  inclusion  of  the 
principles  advocated  would  far  outweigh  any  ap- 
parent inconvenience  or  conflict  with  local  laws 
and  practices,  which  it  is  felt  could  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  convention- 

CITEJA  Resolution  No.  156  « 

The  Citeja 

Considering  its  resolution  dated  January  29,  1946,  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  CITEJA  and  PICAO,  the 
resolution  of  the  PICAO  Assembly  dated  June  9,  1946,  and 
the  decision  of  the  PICAO  Council  dated  October  23,  1946, 

Considering  the  importance  of  having  the  work  of  codi- 
fication of  private  international  air  law,  which  it  has  un- 
dertaken, carried  on  under  the  best  possible  conditions, 


7  The  ad  hoc  committee  text  now  appears  in  ICAO  doc. 
4494  LC/3,  July  2,  1947. 

"This  new  text  appears  in  ICAO  doc.  4494  LC/3,  July 
2,  1947.  It  is  identical  with  Annex  I  to  Appendix  "F" 
of  the  Final  Report  of  Commission  IV,  doc.  4382,  Al- 
LE/65. 

9  This  resolution  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  new 
Committee  on  International  Air  Law  and  expresses  appre- 
ciation of  the  support  given  to  the  CITEJA  by  the  French 
Government  and  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  CITEJA 
secretariat. 
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I.  Expresses  the  hope: 

1.)  That  the  methods  adopted  by  CITEJA  in  the  prep- 
aration of  texts  with  which  it  has  been  entrusted  be  re- 
tained by  the  Committee  on  International  Air  Law,  the 
establishment  of  which  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
PICAO  Assembly ;  and  particularly,  that  the  practice  be 
followed  of  appointing  a  member  of  the  Committee  as  a 
reporter  for  each  project  under  study ; 

2.)  That  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Air  Law  be  fixed,  taking  into  account : 

a)  the  numerous  changes  necessary  to  solve  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  the  methodical  preparation  of  texts 
on  international  air  law ', 

b)  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  various  govern- 
ments in  order  to  assure  their  proper  representation, 
and  the  financial  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  this 
representation, 

That,  for  this  reason,  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Committee  be  held  concurrently  with  the 
holding  of  the  annual  Assembly  of  the  PICAO  [ICAO10], 
the  Committee  having  the  right  to  decide  to  convene  its  sub- 
committees at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  suitable; 

3)  That  the  Committee  on  International  Air  Law  have 
the  power  to  choose  its  President  from  among  its  mem- 
bers; 

4)  That  the  draft  conventions  on  international  air 
law  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  International  Air  Law 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  conferences  on  inter- 
national air  law  at  which  representation  of  the  States 
may  be  duly  assured,  particularly  in  cases  where  such 
conferences  are  held  concurrently  with  the  annual  As- 
semblies of  PICAO   [ICAO]  ; 

5)  That  the  States  which  are  members  of  CITEJA  and 
not  members  of  PICAO  [ICAO],  be  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  sessions  of  the  Committee  on  International  Air  Law 
and  in  the  sessions  of  the  Conferences  on  International 
Air  Law ; 

6)  That  the  PICAO  [ICAO]  make  use  of  the  specialized 
personnel  of  the  CITEJA  Secretariat,  and  that  the  com- 
petence of  the  persons  concerned,  and  the  services  ren- 
dered by  them  to  CITEJA  receive  special  consideration  by 
the  International  Organization  in  the  determination  of 
their  respective  status  and  their  new  assignment  within 
that  Organization. 

II.  Requests 

the  governments  of  the  States  members  of  CITEJA  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  General  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Air  Law  the  files 
and  archives  of  the  CITEJA. 


"It  was  evidently  intended  to  refer  to  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO),  since  the 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(PICAO)  has  been  succeeded  by  the  permanent  Organi- 
zation (ICAO),  provided  for  in  the  Chicago  Civil  Aviation 
Convention  of  1944,  which  came  into  force  on  April  4, 
1947. 

"  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  sixteenth  and  final 
session  of  CITEJA  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin  of 
June  29,  1947,  p.  1291. 
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III.  Instructs  the  President  of  CITEJA 

to  transmit  to  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
the  expression  of  its  gratitude  for  the  enlightened  conJ 
sideration  and  the  generous  support  which  it  has  giver 
to  the  Committee  [CITEJA]  during  the  twenty  years  oi 
its  existence,  and  without  which  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work  of  the  CITEJA  would  have  been  impossible. 

IV.  Addresses 

to  the  Secretariat  General  of  the  CITEJA  its  thanks 
and  congratulations  for  the  constant  devotion  and  the 
great  competence  which  it  has  unceasingly  lavished  upor, 
the  CITEJA  since  its  creation. 

V.  Addresses 

to  the  personnel  of  the   Secretariat  its  deep  thanks 
for  the  conscientious  work  always  accomplished  and  the 
unceasing  devotion  which  it  has  shown  in  all  circum- 
stances, and 
Remembers  with  feeling 

Madam  Magnan,  who  for  twenty  years  was  the  valuec 
collaborator  of  the  Secretary  General. 

Uniformity  of  Definitions 

In  connection  with  its  discussion  of  the  War 
saw  convention,  the  CITEJA  adopted  a  resolutioi 
calling  the  attention  of  PICAO  [ICAO]  to  th« 
importance  of  employing  the  same  definitions  anc 
expressions  having  the  same  meaning  in  all  inter 
national  aviation  conventions  and  national  law, 
on  the  subject  and  recommending  that  the  Com' 
mittee  on  International  Air  Law,  when  estab 
lished,  be  requested  to  draw  up  progressively  ar 
the  necessary  definitions  in  collaboration  witi 
technical  divisions  of  the  International  Civi 
Aviation  Organization. 

Sixteenth  and  Final  Session  of  CITEJA  at 
Montreal  May  10  and  May  22,  1947 

Realizing  the  probability  that  the  organizatioi 
of  a  new  committee  which  would  take  ove 
CITEJA  activities  would  be  definitely  provide! 
for  by  the  First  Assembly  of  ICAO,  CITEJA  ar 
ranged  to  have  its  last  session  at  Montreal,  at  th 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  arranging  for  its  liquidation.  Mr.  Greger 
sen  of  Denmark,  who  had  long  been  a  membe 
of  CITEJA,  was  elected  President  of  CITEJA  fo 
the  session.  Aside  from  taking  action  on  a  num 
ber  of  routine  matters  the  principal  item  on  th 
agenda  was  the  consideration  of  a  plan  of  liquida 
tion  presented  by  a  United  Kingdom  member  a 
reporter.  After  a  consideration  of  this  plan  i 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  liquidating  commissio: 
of  three,  consisting  of  a  United  Kingdom, 
French,  and  a  Swiss  member  of  CITEJA." 
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New  Legal  Committee  of  ICAO 

Commission  IV  of  the  First  Assembly  of  ICAO 
drew  up  a  proposed  constitution  for  the  new 
Legal  Committee  of  ICAO.  Commission  I, 
which  dealt  with  the  organizational  structure  of 
ICAO  from  the  standpoint  of  general  policy,  in- 
dicated some  disagreement  with  the  text  of  the 
proposed  constitution  as  drafted  by  Commission 
IV  on  the  ground  that  it  placed  the  Committee 
too  much  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of 
ICAO.  A  joint  session  of  Commission  I  and  a 
subcommittee  of  Commission  IV  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  Commission  I's  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  constitution.  The  constitu- 
tion as  agreed  upon  by  Commissions  I  and  IV 
and  approved  by  the  Assembly  on  May  23,  1947, 
is  as  follows : 12 

I.  The  Legal  Committee  (hereinafter  called  the  Com- 
mittee) is  a  permanent  Committee  of  the  Organization 
constituted  by  the  Assembly. 

II.  The  objects  of  the  Committee  shall  be: — 

a)  to  study  and  prepare  draft  conventions  in  connec- 
tion with  international  air  law  with  a  view  to  their  adop- 
tion by  the  greatest  possible  number  of  States ; 

b)  to  provide,  if  so  requested,  by  or  through  the  Coun- 
cil or  the  Assembly,  advice  on  legal  matters  of  special 
importance  to  the  Organization,  including  public  and  pri- 
vate air  law,  and  the  interpretation  and  amendment  of 
the  Convention,  and 

c)  to  collaborate  with  other  international  organiza- 
tions charged  with  the  unification  and  codification  of 
international  law. 

III.  a)  Membership— Each  Contracting  State  may 
appoint  one  or  more  qualified  members  on  the  Committee. 

b)  Votes — Each  Contracting  State  so  represented  shall 
have  one  vote  in  meetings  of  the  Committee. 

c)  Secretariat — The  Secretariat  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  provided  by  the  Organization. 

d)  Meetings — The  Committee  and  its  Sub-Committees 
shall  arrange  their  own  meetings,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organization. 

e)  Officers  and  Rules  of  Procedure — The  Committee 
shall  elect  its  own  officers  and  shall  fix  its  own  rules  of 
procedure;  and  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  determine  the  extent  of  participation  (without 
the  right  to  vote)  of  non-Contracting  States  and  inter- 
national organizations  in  meetings  of  the  Committee. 

IV.  Every  draft  convention  (and  report  thereon)  pre- 
I  pared  by  the  Committee  in  exercise  of  its  functions  under 

paragraph  II  (a)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Contracting 
;  States  through  the  Council.  They  may  also  be  transmit- 
ted to  other  international  organizations  concerned.  Ad- 
!vice  and  reports  concerning  matters  referred  to  in  para- 
graph II  (b)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  body  of  the  Or- 
ganization seeking  advice." 
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Program  of  Work  of  the  New  Legal  Committee 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Final  Keport 
of  Commission  IV : 14 

Commission  No.  IV 

Having  been  directed  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  on  May  23rd,  to  prepare  immediately  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee during  the  ensuing  year. 

Resolves 

That  the  following  matters  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Legal  Committee  and  that  at  least  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Legal  Committee  and  the  draft 
convention  concerning  the  recognition  of  rights  in  air- 
craft should  be  finalized  during  the  coming  year : 

Rules  of  Procedure. 

Draft  convention  concerning  the  recognition  of  rights  in 
aircraft. 

Revision  of  the  Warsaw  Convention. 

Definitions  of  terms. 

Revision  of  the  Rome  Convention. 

Revision  of  the  Brussels  Protocol. 

Limitation  of  responsibility. 

Collision. 

Draft  convention  concerning  the  legal  status  of  the  air- 
craft commander. 

Settlement  of  form  of  consignment  note  for  combined 
transport. 

Draft  convention  concerning  assistance  to  aircraft  and 
by  aircraft  on  land. 

Convention  on  assistance  and  salvage  of  aircraft  by  air- 
craft at  sea. 

Authority  of  judgments  by  competent  tribunals  under 
conventions  in  force  on  air  matters  and  distribution 
of  allowances. 

Hire  and  charter. 

General  average. 

Remuneration  for  assistance  and  postal  contribution  to 
such  expenses. 

Abandonment. 

Jettison. 

Convention  on  precautionary  attachment  of  aircraft. 

The  following  explanation  of  most  of  the  items 


a  ICAO  doc.  4492  LC/1,  May  23,  1947.  It  also  appears 
as  Appendix  "A"  to  resolution  Al-46  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  First  Assembly  of  ICAO. 

"The  convention  referred  to  in  paragraph  11(b)  is  the 
Chicago  convention  on  international  civil  aviation  of 
1944.  The  term  Organization  refers  to  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  embracing  the  Coun- 
cil and  Assembly.  A  "contracting  state"  is  one  that  is  a 
party  to  the  Chicago  convention. 

u  ICAO  doc.  4495  LC/4,  May  27,  1947.  This  document 
is  identical  with  Appendix  "D"  of  the  Final  Report  of 
Commission  IV  of  the  First  Assembly  of  ICAO  (doc.  4382, 
Al-LE/65,  May  24,  1947)  approved  by  the  Assembly  on 
May  27,  1947. 
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on  the  program  of  work  of  the  Legal  Committee 
may  be  of  interest. 

The  Warsaw,  convention  is  the  convention  for 
the  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to  inter- 
national transportation  by  air,  signed  at  Warsaw 
during  the  Second  International  Conference  on 
Private  International  Air  Law.  A  description  of 
the  convention  is  given  in  the  present  article. 

Definitions  of  terms  refers  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  CITEJA  at  Cairo  in  November 
1946,  mentioned  in  the  present  article,  calling 
attention  to  the  importance  of  employing  the  same 
definitions  and  expressions  having  the  same  mean- 
ing in  all  the  international  aviation  conventions 
and  national  laws  on  the  subject. 

The  Rome  convention  is  the  convention  for  the 
unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to  damage 
caused  by  aircraft  to  third  parties  on  the  surface. 
This  convention,  which  deals  with  the  liability  of 
operators  of  aircraft  for  damages  caused  by  air- 
craft in  flight  to  persons  and  property  on  the 
surface,  was  signed  at  Kome  on  May  29,  1933, 
during  the  Third  International  Conference  on 
Private  International  Air  Law.15 

The  Brussels  protocol  is  a  protocol  supple- 
menting the  Rome  convention  of  May  29,  1933, 
relating  to  damages  caused  by  aircraft  to  per- 
sons and  property  on  the  surface.    This  protocol, 
which  was  signed  at  Brussels  during  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law, 
sets  forth  certain  defenses  that  may  be  interposed 
by  insurers  against  claims  based  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Rome  convention  referred  to  above. 
Limitation  of  responsibility  is  understood  to 
relate  to  studies  conducted  by  the  CITEJA  in  the 
past  concerning  the  effect  on  the  operators  of 
aircraft  of  an  accumulation  of  liability  under 
several    conventions.      It    would    appear    to   be 
possible  for  an  operator  to  be  liable  in  a  single 
accident  under  the  terms  of  two  or  more  conven- 
tions developed  or  proposed  by  CITEJA. 

Collision  has  to  do  with  a  proposed  convention 


15  For  a  translation  of  the  convention  see  Report  of 
American  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
ference on  Private  Air  Law,  Brussels,  September  1938, 
Annex  "L",  p.  86.  Department  of  State  publication  1401, 
Conference  Series  42. 

"For   a   translation   of  the  CITEJA  draft   see  ibid., 

Annex  "E",  p.  48. 
"  For  a  translation  of  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 

see  ibid.,  Annex  "J",  p.  75. 
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dealing  with  the  liability  of  operators  of  aircraft 
in  the  event  of  aerial  collisions.  A  draft  conven- 
tion on  the  subject  as  adopted  by  CITEJA  at 
Bern  in  September  1936  was  referred  to  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  on  Private  Air 
Law  at  Brussels  in  September  1938,  but  the  Brus- 
sels conference  referred  the  project  back  to 
CITEJA  for  further  study.16 

The  settlement  of  the  form  of  the  consignment 
note  for  combined  transport  is  understood  to  refer 
to  the  use  of  air  waybills  under  article  31  of  the 
Warsaw  convention  of  October  12,  1929,  which 
article  deals  with  combined  transportation  per- 
formed partly  by  air  and  partly  by  any  other  mode 
of  transportation. 

The  draft  convention  concerning  assistance  to 
aircraft  and  by  aircraft  on  land  relates  to  a  pro- 
posed convention  which  has  been  under  considera- 
tion by  CITEJA,  setting  forth  the  conditions  un-1 
der  which  the  commander  of  an  aircraft  would 
be  required  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  another  air- 
craft in  distress  on  land  and  providing  for  the 
payment  of  indemnities  and  remuneration  for  as-; 
sistance  rendered. 

The  convention  on  assistance  and  salvage  of  air- 
craft by  aircraft  at  sea  is  a  completed  convention 
signed  at  Brussels  during  the  Fourth  International 
Conference  on  Private  Air  Law.  The  conventior 
places  a  certain  obligation  on  the  commander  of 
an  aircraft  to  render  assistance  to  other  aircraft  in 
distress  at  sea  and  to  surface  vessels  in  need  of  as- 
sistance, and  it  also  places  an  obligation  on  the 
master  of  a  surface  vessel  to  render  assistance  to 
aircraft  in  distress  at  sea.  The  convention  con- 
tains provisions  for  the  payment  of  indemnities 
and  remuneration  for  assistance  rendered.17 

Authority  of  judgments  by  competent  tribunals 
under  conventions  in  force  on  air  matters  and  dis- 
tribution of  allowances  involves  the  extent  t( 
which  courts  of  the  various  countries  would  en 
force  foreign  judgments  obtained  under  the  provi 
sions  of  private  air  law  conventions. 

Eire  and  charter  is  a  subject  that  has  beei 
considered  in  connection  with  the  proposed  re 
vision  of  the  Warsaw  convention  of  1929.  Ther 
has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the  questioi 
whether  the  terms  of  the  Warsaw  convention  ar 
applicable  to  charterers  as  well  as  to  the  oper 
ators  of  scheduled  international  air  transpor 
services,  and  as  to  whether  chartering  should  b 
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specifically  dealt  with  in  any  revision  of  the  War- 
saw convention.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
new  Legal  Committee  will  undertake  to  deal  with 
chartering  as  a  separate  subject.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  matter  will  be  carefully  considered  in 
any  revision  of  the  Warsaw  convention. 

General  average  is  similar  to  the  maritime  doc- 
trine where  there  is  an  adjustment  of  voluntary 
sacrifices  of  property  on  board  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  vessel.  The  subject  of  general  average 
has  received  some  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Warsaw  con- 
vention of  1929.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
new  Legal  Committee  will  undertake  to  consider 
the  matter  as  a  separate  subject  or  only  in  con- 
nection with  a  possible  revision  of  the  Warsaw 
convention. 

Remuneration  for  assistance  and  postal  contri- 
bution to  such  expenses  is  understood  to  refer  to 
the  question  whether  postal  matter  saved  in  sal- 
vage operations  should  be  required  to  share  in  the 
payment  of  salvage  awards.  Article  10  of  the 
Brussels  salvage  convention  of  1938,  referred  to 
above,  provides  that  articles  transported  under  the 
regime  of  postal  conventions  or  of  agreements  re- 
lating to  the  postal  service  shall  not  be  included  in 
the  property  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
amount  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  for  salvage 
services. 

Abandonment  is  similar  to  the  maritime  prac- 
tice in  which  a  damaged  vessel  is  abandoned  by  the 
owner  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

Jettison  is  similar  to  the  maritime  doctrine 
whereby  goods  may  be  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  a  vessel  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  wrecked. 
It  is  understood  that  under  the  maritime  practice 
when  a  vessel  is  saved,  the  owner  of  goods  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  jettison  acquires  a  right  of 
general  average.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a 
number  of  international  air  navigation  agree- 
ments entered  into  in  the  past  have  provided  that 
without  the  consent  of  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  country  flown  over  no  article  or  substance 
other  than  ballast  could  be  unloaded  or  otherwise 
discharged  from  aircraft  in  flight,  ballast  being 
defined  as  consisting  of  fine  sand  or  water  only. 
The  new  Legal  Committee  will  perhaps  be  called 
upon  to  study  the  question  whether,  in  order  to 
further  the  safety  of  modern  aircraft,  provision 
could  be  made  for  the  jettisoning  of  articles  hav- 
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ing  a  more  substantial  bulk  than  loose  sand  or 
water,  which  is  apparently  what  the  negotiators 
of  air-navigation  agreements  in  the  past  had  in 
mind. 

The  convention  on  precautionary  attachment 
of  aircraft  is  a  completed  convention  signed  at 
Rome  on  May  29,  1933,  during  the  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Private  Air  Law.  The 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  that 
conference,  John  C.  Cooper,  stated  in  his  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  convention  is  to  provide  a  uniform  rule  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  aircraft 
registered  in  one  country  may  be  attached  for  debt 
before  judgment  entered,  while  flying  through  the 
territory  of  another  country.  Mr.  Cooper  stated 
that  the  seizure  of  an  aircraft  engaged  in  regular 
transportation  of  passengers  and  property  neces- 
sarily delayed  such  transportation  and  might  re- 
sult in  serious  inconvenience  and  loss.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  convention  would  prevent 
frivolous  seizure  of  such  aircraft.18 

From  an  examination  of  the  program  of  work 
of  the  new  Legal  Committee  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
includes  several  conventions  and  one  protocol 
which  were  adopted  and  signed  at  periodic  inter- 
national conferences  on  private  air  law,  namely, 
the  Warsaw  convention,  the  two  Rome  conventions 
of  1933,  the  Brussels  protocol,  and  the  Brussels 
salvage  convention  of  1938.  They  were  based 
upon  projects  adopted  by  CITEJA  and  sub- 
mitted to  these  conferences  for  final  adoption  and 
signature. 

Other  items  on  the  Legal  Committee's  program 
have  received  the  attention  of  CITEJA  from  time 
to  time  but  were  never  formalized  by  projects 
adopted  by  CITEJA  in  plenary  session  for  refer- 
ence to  periodic  international  conferences  on 
private  air  law. 

In  all  probability  the  conventions  and  the 
Brussels  protocol  already  adopted  and  signed  at 
international  conferences  have  been  placed  on  the 
program  of  the  new  Legal  Committee  in  connection 
with  an  ultimate  determination  of  the  question 
whether  international  agreements  on  the  subjects 
dealt  with  would  serve  the  needs  of  modern  inter- 
national air  transportation  and  if  so  whether  the 

"For  a  translation  of  the  signed  convention,  see  De- 
partment of  State  Treaty  Information  Bulletin  no.  47, 
p.  22  (1933). 
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agreements  as  already  adopted  and  signed  are 
adequate,  or  whether  they  are  in  need  of  such  re- 
vision as  might  tend  to  encourage  a  greater  number 
of  ratifications  of  or  adherences  to  them  by  inter- 
ested governments. 

The  work  of  the  Legal  Committee  will  not  be 
confined  to  private  air  law  matters  such  as  those 
described  above  as  having  been  placed  on  its  pro- 
gram. The  Committee's  program  is  expected  to 
be  flexible,  and  modifications  of  its  agenda 
will  doubtless  be  made  from  time  to  time  as 
conditions  warrant.  This  is  evident  from  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Committee's  constitution  as  ap- 
proved by  the  First  Assembly  of  ICAO,  which  sets 
forth  the  scope  of  the  Committee's  activities,  em- 
bracing not  only  private  air  law  projects  such  as 
developed  by  CITEJA  but  other  matters  as  well, 
including  subjects  within  the  field  of  public  inter- 
national air  law. 

Procedure  for  Approval  of  Draft  Conventions 

On  May  27, 1947,  the  First  Assembly  of  ICAO 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

The  Assembly 

Resolves  that: 

1.  Any  final  draft  convention  approved  by  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  Organization  shall  be  transmitted,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution  of  that  Committee,  to  the 
Contracting  States  and  to  such  other  States  and  inter- 
national  organizations   as   may   be   determined   by   the 

Council ; 

2.  Any  such  draft  convention  shall  either  (a)  be  placed 
upon  the  agenda  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Organization  convened  after  the  expiration 
of  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months  following  the 
transmission  of  the  draft  convention  as  provided  in  para- 
graph 1,  or  (b),  in  special  circumstances,  be  submitted 
to  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  a  con- 
ference of  Contracting  States  convened  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Organization; 

3.  In  matters  relating  to  International  Air  Law,  non- 
Contracting  States  and  international  organizations  shall 
be  Invited  to  participate  in  meetings  of  the  Assembly  or 
any  conference,  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  Organization ; 

4.  If  agreement  is  reached,  the  Assembly  or  Confer- 
ence shall  approve  the  draft,  and  thereafter  the  Conven- 


u  ICAO  doc.  4493  LC/2,  May  27,  1947.  This  document 
Is  identical  with  appendix  "D"  of  the  Final  Report  of 
Commission  IV,  doc.  4382,  Al-LE/65,  May  24,  1947. 

"ICAO  (revised)  doc.  449B  LC/5,  July  2,  1947. 
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tion  shall  be  open  for  signature  and  ratification  or  ad- 
herence by  Contracting  States  and  for  adherence  by  such 
other  States  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Assembly  or 
conference ; 

5.  In  the  meetings  of  the  Legal  Committee  at  which  a 
draft  convention  is  considered  and  approved,  non-Con- 
tracting States  and  international  organizations,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Council,  shall  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate (without  the  right  to  vote)  to  the  full  extent  pro- 
vided in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Legal  Committee.19 

It  was  decided  to  have  the  first  session  of  the 
new  Legal  Committee  at  Brussels  beginning  on 
September  10,  1947. 

The  following  agenda  was  proposed  for  the 
Brussels  Session: 

1.  Appointment  of  a  temporary  Chairman. 

2.  Approval  of  Rules  of  Procedure. 

3.  Election  of  Officers. 

4.  Adoption  of  Agenda. 

5.  Consideration  of  the  draft  Convention  on  the  recogni- 

tion of  rights  in  aircraft. 

6.  Consideration  of  the  work  programme  and  establish- 

ment of  an  order  of  priority ;  establishment,  if  neces- 
sary, of  appropriate  sub-committees. 

7.  Date,  place  and  provisional  agenda  of  the  second  ses- 

sion of  the  Committee  and,  if  any,  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees.20 

Jurisdiction  of  the  New  Legal  Committee  Compared 
With  the  Jurisdiction  of  CITEJA 

The  interested  governments  appointed  members 
to  serve  on  the  CITEJA  and  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses of  its  secretariat.    Aside  from  this  degree 
of  control  as  exercised  by  the  individual  govern- 
ments, the  CITEJA,  which  prepared  preliminary 
texts  of  conventions  on  private  air  law,  was  virtu- 
ally an  autonomous  body  and  was  not  under  the 
administrative  control  of  any  other  international 
organization.    However,  the  delegates  to  the  peri- 
odic international  conferences  on  private  air  law 
usually    adopted    resolutions    calling    upon   the 
CITEJA  to  undertake  certain  studies,  and  it  is 
believed  that  as  a  general  rule  the  CITEJA  com- 
plied faithfully  with  these  resolutions  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent.    The  new  Legal  Committee 
will  not  be  entirely  autonomous,  since  it  is  set  up 
within  the  framework  of  ICAO  and  will  be  sub- 
ject to  certain  administrative  controls  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  ICAO.    The  secretariat  of  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee will  be  provided  by  ICAO. 

It  is  contended  by  some  authorities  that  the 
Council  of  ICAO  should  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  Legal  Committee  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has 
over  established  Council  committees.    Other  au- 
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thorities  maintain  that  the  Legal  Committee 
should  be  permitted  to  have  a  greater  degree  of 
autonomy.  Although  the  relationship  of  the 
Legal  Committee  to  the  Council  was  the  subject 
of  a  joint  session  of  Commission  I  and  a  sub- 
committee of  Commission  IV  of  the  First  As- 
sembly of  ICAO,  it  is  contended  by  some  that  it 
is  uncertain  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Assembly  with  respect  to  the  point 
on  which  conflicting  views  have  subsequently 
been  expressed.21  It  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
relationship  between  the  Council  and  the  Legal 
Committee  will  be  determined  in  the  light  of 
experience  and  that  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary 
the  status  of  the  Legal  Committee  in  this  respect 
can  be  clarified  by  a  future  assembly  of  ICAO. 

U.S.  Delegation  to  First  Meeting  of 
Legal  Committee  of  ICAO 

[Released  to  the  press  September  5 J 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  First  Meeting  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO),  which  is  scheduled  to  open  at  Brussels 
on  September  10,  1947.  The  Delegation,  which 
consists  of  the  temporary  United  States  members 
of  the  ICAO  Legal  Committee,  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: G.  Nathan  Calkins,  Jr.,  Chief,  Interna- 
tional and  Rules  Division,  Office  of  General  Coun- 
sel, Civil  Aeronautics  Board ;  Richard  E.  Elwell, 
General  Counsel,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 


"For   a    discussion    of   this    problem    see    minutes   of 
Eighth  Meeting  of  Commission  I  of  ICAO  held  May  20, 
1947,  ICAO  doc.  Al-CP/51,  May  23,  1947.     For  the  con- 
sideration of  the  status  of  the  Legal  Committee,  Commis- 
sion   I,    which    dealt    with    constitutional    and    general 
policy  questions,  resolved  itself  into  a  joint  meeting  with 
the   subcommittee   of   Commission   IV    which   had   been 
responsible  for  the  drafting  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Legal  Committee.     See  also  resolution  Al-7  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  First  Assembly  of  ICAO.    Resolu- 
tion  Al-7  is   entitled :    "Council    Procedure ;    Establish- 
ment of  Council  Committees"  and  paragraph   (3)  of  the 
resolution  refers  to  the  establishment  of  a  committee  on 
international  air  law. 
a  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
I  from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
|  versity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.     Other 
I  materials   (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
i  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
,  States. 


tion,  Department  of  Commerce;  and  Stuart  G. 
Tipton,  General  Counsel,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Mr.  Calkins  will  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  group. 

The  agenda  for  the  meeting  includes:  (a)  the 
drafting  of  rules  of  procedure  for  the  new  com- 
mittee; (b)  consideration  of  a  proposed  conven- 
tion on  the  recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft;  and 
(c)  the  establishment  of  a  work  program. 

The  Legal  Committee,  established  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  First  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  ICAO  in  May  1947,  will  be  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  private  international 
air  law,  a  function  formerly  performed  by  the 
International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Le- 
gal Experts  (CITEJA),  which,  at  its  sixteenth 
and  last  session  at  Montreal  in  May  1947,  made  ar- 
rangements for  its  liquidation.  The  objectives  of 
the  new  committee  are  to  study  and  prepare  draft 
conventions  on  international  air  law,  to  provide 
advice  on  legal  matters  of  special  importance  to 
ICAO,  and  to  collaborate  with  other  international 
organizations  charged  with  the  unification  and 
codification  of  international  law. 
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INTER-AMERICAN    CONFERENCE    FOR    THE    MAINTENANCE 
OF  CONTINENTAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

Economic  Rehabilitation  Is  Collective  Responsibility 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT' 


Mr.  President,  Delegates  to  the  Inter- American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental 
Peace  and  Security,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  is  a  distinguished  privilege  to  address  the 
final  session  of  this  historic  Conference.  You  are 
assembled  here  as  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  which  have  been  banded 
together  for  over  half  a  century  in  the  inter- 
American  system.  You  have  successfully  accom- 
plished the  task  of  putting  into  permanent  form 
the  commitments  made  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec. 
You  have  made  it  clear  to  any  possible  aggressor 
that  the  American  republics  are  determined  to  sup- 
port one  another  against  attacks.  Our  nations 
have  provided  an  example  of  good  neighborliness 
and  international  amity  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  in  our  association  together  we  have  strength- 
ened the  fabric  of  the  United  Nations.  You  can 
be  justly  proud  of  the  achievements  of  this  Con- 
ference, and  I  commend  the  noble  spirit  which  has 
inspired  your  efforts. 

The  cordial  and  gracious  invitation  of  President 
Dutra  to  visit  this  beautiful  land  has  allowed  me  to 
fulfil  a  desire  I  have  long  cherished.  I  consider 
it  most  fortunate  that  I  am  enabled  also  to  meet 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  other  leaders  of 
the  American  republics.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  I  am 
visiting  not  only  Brazil,  but  I  am  visiting  all  of 
your  countries,  since  each  of  you  carries  his  coun- 
try in  his  heart. 

While  we  are  assembled  here  together,  I  wish  to 
discuss  with  you  the  responsibilities  which  our 
nations  share  as  a  result  of  the  recent  war.  For 
our  part,  the  United  States  is  deeply  conscious  of 


'Delivered  before  the  final  session  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference  fQr  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace 
and  Security,  at  Petropolis,  Brazil,  on  Sept.  2,  1947,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same 
date. 
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its  position  in  world  affairs.  We  recognize  that 
we  have  an  obligation  and  that  we  share  this  obli- 
gation with  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Therefore,  I  take  this  occasion  to  give  you 
a  frank  picture  of  our  view  of  our  responsibility 
and  how  we  are  trying  to  meet  it. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
recent  war  in  the  deep  faith  that  we  were  opening 
the  way  to  a  free  world  and  that  out  of  the  terrible 
suffering  caused  by  the  war  something  better 
would  emerge  than  the  world  had  known  before. 

The  postwar  era,  however,  has  brought  us  bitter 
disappointment  and  deep  concern. 

We  find  that  a  number  of  nations  are  still  sub- 
jected to  a  type  of  foreign  domination  which  we 
fought  to  overcome.  Many  of  the  remaining  peo- 
ples of  Europe  and  Asia  live  under  the  shadow  of 
armed  aggression. 

No  agreement  has  been  reached  among  the  Al- 
lies on  the  main  outlines  of  a  peace  settlement. 
In  consequence,  we  are  obliged  to  contemplate  a 
prolonged  military  occupation  of  enemy  terri- 
tories. This  is  profoundly  distasteful  to  our 
people. 

Almost  everywhere  in  Europe,  economic  re- 
covery has  lagged.  Great  urban  and  industrial 
areas  have  been  left  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
our  economy  which  is  as  painful  to  us  as  it  is  to 
them.  Much  of  this  economic  distress  is  due  to 
the  paralysis  of  political  fear  and  uncertainty  in 
addition  to  the  devastation  caused  by  war. 

This  situation  has  impeded  the  return  to  nor- 
mal economic  conditions  everywhere  in  the  world 
and  has  hampered  seriously  our  efforts  to  develop 
useful  forms  of  economic  collaboration  with  our 
friends  in  other  areas. 

We  did  not  fully  anticipate  these  develop- 
ments. Our  people  did  not  conceive,  when  we 
were  fighting  the  war,  that  we  would  be  faced 
with  a  situation  of  this  nature  when  hostilities 
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ceased.  Our  planning  for  peace  presupposed  a 
community  of  nations  sobered  and  brought  to- 
gether by  frightful  suffering  and  staggering 
losses,  more  than  ever  appreciative  of  the  need 
for  mutual  tolerance  and  consideration,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  peaceful  reconstruction. 

In  view  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  which 
aow  prevail,  we  have  faced  some  difficult  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  in  our  foreign  policy.  I 
But  T  think  that_thejjements  of  the  policy^ree-^ 
iTOuld  not  say  that  we  have  made  no  mistakes, 
lave  evolved  thus  far  are  sound  and  justifiable. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  the  desire  for  permanent  world 
)eace. 

We  are  determined  that,  in  the  company  of  our 
'riends,  we  shall  achieve  that  peace. 

We  are  determined  because  of  the  belief  of  our 
>eople  in  the  principle  that  there  are  basic 
mman  rights  which  all  men  everywhere  should 
snjoy.  Men  can  enjoy  these  rights — the  right  to 
ife  itself,  and  the  right  to  share  fully  in  the 
»ounties  of  modern  civilization — only  when  the 
hreat  of  war  has  been  ended  forever. 

The  attainment  of  world-wide  respect  for  es- 
ential  human  rights  is  synonymous  with  the  at- 
ainment  of  world  peace.  The  peoples  of  the 
>arth  want  a  peaceful  world,  a  prosperous  world, 
md  a  free  world,  and  when  the  basic  rights  of 
nen  everywhere  are  observed  and  respected,  there 
vill  be  such  a  world. 

We  know  that  in  the  hearts  of  common  people 
verywhere  there  is  a  deep  longing  for  stability 
md  for  settled  conditions  in  which  men  can  at- 
ain  personal  security  and  a  decent  livelihood  for 
hemselves  and  their  children.  We  know  that 
here  are  aspirations  for  a  better  and  a  finer 
ife  which  are  common  to  all  humanity.  We 
mow — and  the  world  knows — that  these  aspira- 
ions  have  never  been  promoted  by  policies  of 
ggression. 

We  shall  pursue  the  quest  for  peace  with  no 
ess  persistence  and  no  less  determination  than 
ve  applied  to  the  quest  for  military  victory. 

There  are  certain  important  elements  in  our 
>olicy  which  are  vital  in  our  search  for  perma- 
lent  peace. 

We  intend  to  do  our  best  to  provide  economic 
lelp  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  help  themselves 
md  each  other.     But  our  resources  are  not  unlim- 
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ited.  We  must  apply  them  where  they  can  serve 
most  effectively  to  bring  production,  freedom,  and 
confidence  back  to  the  world.  We  undertook  to  do 
this  on  an  individual  basis  in  the  case  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  where  we  were  confronted  with 
specific  problems  of  limited  scope  and  of  peculiar 
urgency.  But  it  was  evident,  at  the  time  that  de- 
cision was  made  early  this  year,  that  this  precedent 
could  not  be  applied  generally  to  the  problems  of 
other  European  countries.  The  demands  else- 
where were  of  far  greater  dimensions.  It  was 
clear  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  them  all. 
It  was  equally  clear  that  the  peoples  of  Europe 
would  have  to  get  together  and  work  out  a  solu- 
tion of  their  common  economic  problems.  In  this 
way  they  would  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  their 
own  resources  and  of  such  help  as  they  might  re- 
ceive from  others. 

The  representatives  of  16  nations  are  now  meet- 
ing in  Paris  in  an  effort  to  get  to  the  root  of 
Europe's  continued  economic  difficulties  and  to 
chart  a  program  of  European  recovery  based  on 
helping  themselves  and  each  other.  They  will 
then  make  known  their  needs  in  carrying  this  pro- 
gram to  completion.  Unquestionably  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  country  and  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  general  that  we  should  receive  this  ap- 
peal with  sympathy  and  good  will,  prepared  to  do 
everything  we  can,  within  safe  limits,  that  will  be 
helpful  and  effective. 

Our  own  troubles — and  we  have  many — are 
small  in  contrast  with  the  struggle  for  life  itself 
that  engrosses  the  peoples  of  Europe.  The  na- 
tions of  free  Europe  will  soon  make  known  their 
needs.  I  hope  that  the  nations  of  free  America 
will  be  prepared,  each  according  to  its  ability  and 
in  its  own  manner,  to  contribute  to  lasting  peace 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Another  important  element  of  our  policy  vital 
to  our  search  for  peace  is  fidelity  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  recognize  that  the  United  Nations 
has  been  subjected  to  a  strain  which  it  was  never 
designed  to  bear.  Its  role  is  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  not  to  make  the  peace.  It  has  been  em- 
broiled in  its  infancy  in  almost  continuous  conflict. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  prejudge  it  by  this  un- 
fair test.  We  must  cherish  the  seedling  in  the 
hope  of  a  mighty  oak.  We  shall  not  forget  our 
obligations  under  the  Charter,  nor  shall  we  permit 
others  to  forget  theirs. 
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In  carrying  out  our  policy  we  are  determined  to 
remain  strong.  This  is  in  no  way  a  threat.  The 
record  of  the  past  speaks  for  us.  No  great  nation 
has  been  more  reluctant  than  ours  to  use  armed 
force.  We  do  not  believe  that  present  interna- 
tional differences  will  have  to  be  resolved  by  armed 
conflict.  The  world  may  depend  upon  it  that  we 
shall  continue  to  go  far  out  of  our  way  to  avoid 
anything  that  would  increase  the  tensions  of 
international  life. 

But  we  are  determined  that  there  shall  be  no 
misunderstanding  in  these  matters.  Our  aversion 
to  violence  must  not  be  misread  as  a  lack  of  de- 
termination on  our  part  to  live  up  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Charter  or  as  an 
invitation  to  others  to  take  liberties  with  the 
foundations  of  international  peace.  Our  military 
strength  will  be  retained  as  evidence  of  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  we  view  our  obligations. 

This  is  the  course  which  our  country  is  en- 
deavoring to  follow.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  our  success  that  we  have  your  un- 
derstanding, support,  and  counsel.  The  problem 
is  in  the  deepest  sense  a  common  one  for  this  hem- 
isphere. There  is  no  important  aspect  of  it  which 
does  not  affect  all  of  us.  No  solution  of  it  can  be 
fully  successful  in  which  we  do  not  all  cooperate. 
I  have  already  mentioned  our  collective  respon- 
sibility for  economic  assistance.  By  the  grace  of 
God  and  by  our  united  armed  efforts  our  countries 
have  been  saved  from  the  destruction  of  war.  Our 
economies  are  intact,  our  productive  powers 
undiminished,  our  resources  not  even  yet  fully 
explored.  In  consequence,  our  collective  im- 
portance in  the  affairs  of  a  distressed  world  has 
become  immense. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  cannot  alone  assure 
world  peace,  but  without  the  Western  Hemisphere 
no  peace  is  possible.  The  Western  Hemisphere 
cannot  alone  provide  world  prosperity,  but  with- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere  no  world  prosperity 
is  possible. 

In  so  far  as  the  economic  problems  common  to 
the  nations  of  North  and  South  America  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  long  been  aware  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  In  reaching  a  solution  there  are 
many  subjects  which  will  have  to  be  discussed 
among  us.  We  have  been  obliged,  in  considering 
these  questions,  to  differentiate  between  the  urgent 
need  for  rehabilitation  of  war-shattered  areas  and 
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the  problems  of  development  elsewhere.  The 
problems  of  countries  in  this  Hemisphere  are  dif- 
ferent in  nature  and  cannot  be  relieved  by  the  same 
means  and  the  same  approaches  which  are  in  con- 
templation for  Europe.  Here  the  need  is  for  long- 
term  economic  collaboration.  This  is  a  type  of  col- 
laboration in  which  a  much  greater  role  falls  to 
private  citizens  and  groups  than  is  the  case  in  a 
program  designed  to  aid  European  countries  to 
recover  from  the  destruction  of  war.  You  have 
my  solemn  assurance  that  we  in  Washington  are 
not  oblivious  to  the  needs  of  increased  economic 
collaboration  within  the  family  of  American  na- 
tions and  that  these  problems  will  be  approached 
by  us  with  the  utmost  good  faith  and  with  in- 
creased vigor  in  the  coming  period. 

If  acceptable  solutions  of  these  economic  prob- 
lems can  be  found,  and  if  we  can  continue  to  work; 
with  mutual  confidence  and  courage  at  the  build- ! 
ing  of  that  great  edifice  of  political  security  to, 
which  this  Conference  has  made  so  signal  a  con-j 
tribution,  then  I  believe  that  we  can  look  with 
high  hopes  on  the  further  development  of  our 
community  life  in  this  Hemisphere. 

I  have  no  desire  to  overlook  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  encountered  in  the  past  and  will  con-; 
tinue  to  be  encountered  in  the  future.  AH  of  us-; 
are  young  and  vigorous  nations.  At  times  we  have 
been  impetuous  in  our  relations  with  one  another. 
There  has  been  a  natural  tendency  for  us  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  exuberance  in  our  differences  and 
our  criticisms  as  in  our  friendships.  Wide  dif- 
ferences of  background  and  tradition  have  had  to 
be  overcome. 

But  I  believe  that  we  may  view  with  sober  sat- 
isfaction the  general  history  of  our  Hemisphere. 
There  has  been  steady  progress  in  the  development 
of  mutual  respect  and  of  understanding  among 
us.  As  the  United  States  acquires  greater  matu- 
rity, as  its  experience  becomes  deeper  and  richer^ 
our  people  gain  in  appreciation  of  the  distin- 
guished cultural  traditions  which  flourish  among 
our  neighbors  in  the  Western  World.  I  hope  that 
as  your  acquaintance  with  us  broadens,  you  wil] 
appreciate  our  fundamental  good-will  and  wil] 
understand  that  we  are  trying  to  bear  with  dignitj 
and  decency  the  responsibility  of  an  economK 
power  unique  in  human  history. 

There  are  many  concrete  problems  ahead  of  us 

on  the  path  of  inter-American  relations.    The) 
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will  not  be  solved  with  generalities  or  with  senti- 
mentality. They  will  call  for  the  utmost  we  can 
give  in  practical  ingenuity,  in  patience,  and  good 
will.  But  their  solution  will  be  easier  if  we  are 
able  to  set  our  sights  above  the  troubles  of  the 
moment  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  truths  upon 
which  our  common  prosperity  and  our  common 
destiny  must  rest. 

This  Western  Hemisphere  of  ours  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  New  World.  That  it  is  the  New 
World  is  clearer  today  than  ever  before.  The 
Old  World  is  exhausted,  its  civilization  imperiled. 
Its  people  are  suffering.  They  are  confused  and 
filled  with  fears  for  the  future.  Their  hope  must 
lie  in  this  New  World  of  ours. 

The  sick  and  the  hungry  cannot  build  a  peace- 
ful world.    They  must  have  the  support  of  the 
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strong  and  the  free.  We  cannot  depend  upon 
those  who  are  weaker  than  we  to  achieve  a  peace 
for  us  to  enjoy. 

The  benefits  of  peace,  like  the  crops  in  the  field, 
come  to  those  who  have  sown  the  seeds  of  peace. 

It  is  for  us,  the  young  and  the  strong,  to  erect 
the  bulwarks  which  will  protect  mankind  from  the 
horrors  of  war — forever. 

The  United  States  seeks  world  peace — the  peace 
of  free  men.  I  know  that  you  stand  with  us. 
United,  we  can  constitute  the  greatest  single  force 
in  the  world  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

We  approach  our  task  with  resolution  and  cour- 
age, firm  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  whose  will  it 
is  that  there  shall  be  Peace  on  Earth. 

We  cannot  be  dissuaded,  and  we  shall  not  be 
diverted,  from  our  efforts  to  achieve  His  will. 


Successful  Conclusion  of  the  Inter-American  Conference 


JOINT  ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT   PRO  TEMPORE   OF  THE   SENATE' 
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Text  of  address  by  Secretary  Marshall 

I  returned  yesterday  from  the  inter-American 
conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  There,  in  one  day 
less  than  two  weeks,  19  sovereign  nations,  speak- 
ing four  different  languages,  reached  formal 
agreement  on  the  precise  terms  of  a  treaty  for  com- 
plete cooperation  in  the  mutual  defense  of  each 
other  and  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  These 
terms  committed  the  nations  to  act  collectively 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  New  World  and 
to  do  this  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
this  demonstration  of  trust  and  cooperation,  this 
evidence  of  a  willingness  to  adjust  the  many  varied 
national  points  of  view  in  order  to  make  possible 
a  unanimous  agreement  for  the  good  of  all,  is  the 
most  encouraging,  the  most  stimulating  interna- 
tional action  since  the  close  of  hostilities.  The 
results  of  the  conference  demonstrate,  I  think  be- 
yond doubt,  that  where  nations  are  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  promoting  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
the  world  it  can  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done  with- 
out frustrating  delays  and  without  much  of  con- 
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fusing  and  disturbing  propaganda  that  has  at- 
tended our  efforts  of  the  past  two  years. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of 
the  conference  was  the  atmosphere  of  good  will, 
good  feeling,  and  mutual  trust  and  accord  in  which 
it  was  conducted.  We  met  largely  as  acquaint- 
ances with  a  common  desire.  We  parted  as  friends 
in  a  common  bond  of  trust  and  understanding. 
Our  deliberations  were  open  to  the  world.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  misrepresent  the  import  of  the 
treaty  we  have  agreed  upon  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for 
its  text  is  straightforward  and  clear. 

None  of  the  19  nations  concerned  sought  to  im- 
pose its  will  on  the  others.  Agreement  was 
reached  on  a  voluntary  basis,  each  nation  mani- 
festing its  will  to  adjust  its  own  position  to  that 
of  the  others  out  of  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 


1  Broadcast  over  the  ABC  and  Mutual  networks  on  Sept. 
4,  1947,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  return  from  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental 
Peace  and  Security,  which  was  held  in  Petropolis,  Brazil, 
from  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  2.  Secretary  Marshall  served  as 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  and  Senator  Arthur  H.  Van- 
denberg  as  a  member  of  the  Delegation.  Released  to  the 
press  Sept.  4. 
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majority.  No  nation  triumphed  over  any  other, 
for  this  was  not  a  contest  between  nations  but  a 
"get-together"  among  them.  And  yet  there  re- 
sulted no  watered-down  formula — no  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  of  compromise  on  vital  prin- 
ciples. 

As  has  already  been  stated  by  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Brazilian  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  successful 
formulation  of  this  regional  treaty  affords  the 
United  Nations  a  significant  example— an  example, 
I  feel,  of  which  it  is  in  great  need  at  the  present 
time.  The  full  degree  of  the  accomplishment  is 
difficult  to  grasp.  The  casual  reader,  or  even  the 
casual  student,  of  international  matters  has  diffi- 
culty in  visualizing  the  tremendous  complications 
involved  in  reaching  at  a  conference  of  sovereign 
governments  precise  agreements  regarding  mutual 
obligations  to  take  definite  action,  even  in  matters 
of  self-defense.  The  varying  reactions  of  public 
opinion  in  the  several  countries  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  with  their  high  susceptibility  to  the 
the  skillfully  planted  misrepresentations  of  those 
who  work  under  cover  for  local  or  larger  reasons 
to  disrupt  such  negotiations  and  bring  to  naught 
the  efforts  to  promote  the  peace.  The  mutual 
task  of  so  resolving  these  various  factors  that  a 
satisfactory  instrument  results  is  most  difficult, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

I  must  comment  on  two  factors  that  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  negotiations.  The  Brazilian  Government 
had  provided  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfying 
manner  for  the  conduct  of  the  conference.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  done  had  been  done  for  the 
comfort  of  the  large  assembly  and  to  facilitate 
their  work.  President  Dutra  had  apparently 
made  it  his  personal  business  to  see  that  nothing 
was  lacking  of  that  nature  that  could  possibly  add 
to  the  prospects  for  success.  The  presiding  officer 
of  the  conference,  Dr.  Raul  Fernandes,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Brazil,  was  a  most  fortunate 
choice  in  that  he  displayed  conspicuous  ability  in 
promoting  harmony  in  the  discussions  while  not 
permitting  the  proceedings  to  be  unduly  pro- 
longed. His  contribution  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  success  of  the  conference. 

The  next  steps  in  the  development  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  taken 
at  Bogota  next  January,  and  I  think  we  have  al- 
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ready  developed  a  generous  mutual  understanding 
which  should  greatly  facilitate  the  large  amount 
of  work  to  be  accomplished  there. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Delegation  representing  this  country.  Sena- 
tors Vandenberg  and  Connally,  Representative 
Bloom,  Ambassador  Austin,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  and  Am- 
bassador William  Pawley  represented  the  interests 
and  desires  of  our  Government  on  the  working 
committees.  They  were  assisted  in  turn  by 
trained  personnel  from  the  State  Department. 
The  result  was  a  highly  efficient  team. 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  provide  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  lays  down  in  precise  terms  the  agreed  action  to 
be  taken  in  case  of  aggression  from  without  or  of 
aggression  within  the  Hemisphere.  More  than 
that,  it  reflects  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  coun- 
tries represented,  the  solidarity  of  their  attitude. 
Senator  Vandenberg,  who  follows  me  immediately 
on  the  program  and  who  was  outstanding  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  had  to  handle  the 
most  difficult  aspect  of  the  treaty — the  stipulated 
course  of  action  in  the  event  of  aggression  from 
within  or  without — will  give  you  the  highlights 
of  the  treaty  and,  in  particular,  its  relation  to  the 
terms  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  brief  statement  regarding  the  conference 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  report  one  construc- 
tive international  development  in  a  world  sadly 
in  need  of  such  encouragement. 

Text  of  address  by  Senator  Vandenberg 

I  am  glad  to  cooperate  with  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  on  this  radio  program  as  I  did  at  the 
recent  historic  inter-American  conference  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  which  has  just  terminated  its  labors. 
Without  thought  of  partisan  politics,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  upon  the  Delegation  of  the  United 
States  worked  in  unison,  under  Secretary  Mar- 
shall's wise  leadership,  for  the  indispensable  cause 
of  international  peace  and  security.  We  practiced 
the  unity  we  preached.  I  pay  my  warmest  re- 
spects to  all  of  my  colleagues  on  our  Delegation. 

I  report  with  deep  conviction  that  the  confer- 
ence agreed  upon  a  treaty  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  be  a  milestone  of  incalculable  importance 
upon  the  highroad  to  a  happier  and  safer  world. 
I  shall  present  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
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with  every  confidence  that  it  will  deserve  prompt 
and  enthusiastic  approval  of  its  traditionally  Am- 
erican ideals. 

We  have  reknit  the  effective  solidarity  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America  against  all  aggres- 
sors, foreign  and  domestic.  We  have  sealed  a  pact 
of  peace  which  possesses  teeth.  We  have  not  de- 
serted or  impaired  one  syllable  of  our  overriding 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations.  This  pact  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a 
supplement  to  the  United  Nations  and  part  of  its 
machinery.  The  signers  of  this  treaty  have  ful- 
filled the  United  Nations  Charter  by  creating  what 
is  officially  called  a  "regional  arrangement"  which 
adds  new  and  effective  obligations  and  protections 
for  peace  and  security  within  the  area  of  our  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  By  so  doing  we  have  built  new 
defenses  for  ourselves  and  for  our  good  neighbors. 
By  so  doing  we  also  have  set  a  tremendously  sig- 
nificant and  progressive  pattern  for  others  to  fol- 
low.    This  is  sunlight  in  a  dark  world. 

I  have  constructed  the  following  sentence  from 
literal  phrases  taken  out  of  the  text  of  the  new 
treaty.  Because  it  is  literal  it  is  authentic.  It 
says  what  it  means  and  it  means  what  it  says.  This 
is  the  sentence : 

The  American  republics,  reiterating  their  will  to 
remain  united,  pledge  themselves  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen  their  friendship  and  good  neigh- 
borliness:  to  submit  every  controversy  which  may 
arise  between  them  to  peaceful  settlement:  but 
in  case  of  armed  attack  from  within  or  without 
the  Hemisphere,  to  prevent  or  repel  aggressions 
against  any  of  them  through  effective  reciprocal 
assistance. 

I  shall  speak  of  these  commitments  in  detail  so 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  But  first  I 
linger  briefly  on  the  historic  background  because 
of  its  significance.  There  has  always  been  a  spe- 
cial fraternity  of  self-interest  among  the  American 
republics.  It  was  recognized  long  ago  on  high 
moral  grounds  in  our  own  famous  "Monroe  Doc- 
trine". To  the  south  of  us  it  was  recognized  as 
early  as  1826  by  Simon  Bolivar,  who  summoned 
the  first  inter-American  conference.  American 
statesmen  of  many  lands  contributed  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  ideal  across  the  years.  The  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  was  formally  organized  in  1890  to 
administer  these  aspirations.    Under  loose,  and 
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sometimes  vague,  auspices,  a  series  of  consultative 
treaties  developed  as  did  also  an  attachment  to 
international  law.  We  constantly  progressed  in 
what  was  the  greatest  and  most  successful  peace 
adventure  of  the  age — as  the  comparative  peace 
of  our  continents  has  testified. 

In  the  midst  of  World  War  II,  these  21  Ameri- 
can republics  met  at  Chapultepec,  where  they 
logically  made  common  cause  in  that  tremendous 
conflict  and  promised  to  perpetuate  this  effective 
solidarity  thereafter.  Then  came  the  United 
Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco.  In  one  voice 
these  21  republics  said  they  were  ready  for  the  new 
concept  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  old.  They 
accepted  new  global  obligations  but  insisted  upon 
retaining  the  old  hemispherical  reliance.  As  a 
result,  the  recognition  of  "regional  arrangements" 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  was  author- 
ized, with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  unim- 
paired inherent  right  of  self-defense. 

We  went  to  Rio  three  weeks  ago  tomorrow  to  ful- 
fil the  promise  of  Chapultepec  and  the  sanction  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  dare  to  assert,  as 
Secretary  Marshall  has  said,  that  the  results  ex- 
ceed our  fondest  expectations.  When  this  treaty 
is  ratified,  peace  and  justice  and  security  will  be 
on  far  firmer  foundations  in  our  Western  World 
regardless  of  what  happens  elsewhere  and  regard- 
less of  the  obstacles  which  plague  peace  elsewhere. 

Nothing  that  we  have  done  is  aimed  at  any  other 
enemies  than  war  and  aggression  and  injustice,  the 
three  deadly  foes  of  civilized  mankind.  I  repeat 
here  what  I  said  to  the  Brazilian  Congress  last 
week.  If  there  should  be  those  who  suspect  us 
of  ulterior  motives  they  will  merely  confess  their 
own. 

Nothing  we  do  here  subtracts  one  single  word 
from  our  over-all  responsibilities  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  which  we  renew  our  allegiance  in  a 
special,  categorical  pledge.  Everything  we  do 
here  is  devoid  of  the  remotest  thought  of  conquest 
or  imperialism  and  is  dedicated  solely  to  the 
orderly  pursuit  of  international  justice  and  secu- 
rity. Thus  we  give  the  greatest  possible  encourage- 
ment and  aid  and  strength  to  the  United  Nations 
and  we  set  them  an  example  worthy  of  high 
emulation. 

We  forward  march — we  make  new  and  even  sen- 
sational progress — in  the  spirit  of  those  pioneers 
who  dedicated  pan- American  unity  to  the  special 
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welfare  of  peace  between  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  What  was  formerly  an 
impressive  ideal  now  becomes  a  working  reality. 
It  is  specifically  identified.  What  was  formerly  a 
pattern  now  becomes  a  fact.  It  has  form  and 
shape  and  substance.  You  can  see  it  on  the  map. 
There  is  nothing  vague  about  this  "region",  nor 
about  the  obligations  it  dramatizes.  The  "region" 
runs  from  pole  to  pole.  The  "region"  is  a  gigantic 
ellipse — a  great  oval — encompassing  North,  Cen- 
tral, and  South  America  and  their  surrounding 
seas — including,  outside  the  oval,  all  "territory  of 
an  American  State"  such  as  Hawaii. 

The  fundamental  obligation  of  all  the  American 
states  which  ratify  the  treaty  is  the  unqualified 
agreement  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any  State 
against  an  American  State  shall  be  considered  as 
an  attack  against  all"  of  them,  whether  inside  or 
outside  the  special  "region".  But  an  attack  inside 
the  "region"  is  recognized  to  be  of  special  hazard. 
That  is  why  non-treaty  areas  like  Canada  and 
Greenland  are  included  in  the  "region"  even 
though  they  are  not  presently  included  among 
treaty  signatories.  Provision  is  made  for  other 
American  states  to  adhere  later  if  they  desire. 

Any  armed  attack  within  the  "region"  will  im- 
mediately alert  all  of  the  21  republics  which  are 
expected  in  ultimate  cooperation.  Nineteen  have 
already  signed.  Upon  notification,  each  will 
forthwith  decide  upon  its  own  immediate  action 
in  fulfillment  of  the  basic  pledge  I  have  just  recited 
and  "in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  conti- 
nental solidarity"  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  summary  collective  self-defense  authorized  by 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

This  immediate  mutual  defensive  action  will  be 
followed  by  prompt  consultation  to  determine 
more  definitely  upon  collective  plans.  These 
plans  are  listed.  They  may  comprise  the  recall 
of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions,  the  breaking  of 
diplomatic  relations,  the  breaking  of  consular  re- 
lations, complete  or  partial  interruption  of  eco- 
nomic relations,  suspension  of  all  types  of  com- 
munication, and  the  collective  use  of  armed  forces. 
In  all  but  the  latter — namely,  the  use  of  armed 
forces — all  treaty  states  will  be  bound  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  There  is  no  paralyzing  veto  upon  any 
of  these  peaceful  sanctions.  One  recalcitrant  na- 
tion— one  noncooperator — cannot  nullify  the  loy- 
alties of  the  others.   It  cannot  even  stop  the  others 
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from  using  collective  force.  We  are  building  upon 
mutual  trust.  This  is  a  true  partnership  which 
represents  the  greatest  advance  ever  made  in  the 
business  of  collective  peace. 

There  is  one  other  unique  implement.  With 
particular  regard  to  intra- American  border  dis- 
putes, the  pan-American  consultation  will  imme- 
diately call  upon  the  contending  states  to  suspend 
hostilities,  restore  the  prewar  status,  and  proceed 
to  settlement  by  peaceful  means.  Refusal  to 
adopt  these  pacific  actions  will  largely  determine 
who  shall  be  branded  as  the  "aggressor"  and  who 
must  thus  take  the  consequences.  Additional  pa- 
cific machinery  is  to  be  developed  at  another  inter- 
American  conference  in  Bogota  next  January. 

Of  course,  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  immediately  notified  of  all  such 
developments  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "region" 
will  cease  whenever — hut  not  until — "the  Security 
Council  .  .  .  has  taken  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  maintain  international  peace  and  security", 
as  required  by  its  Charter.  I  underscore  "neces- 
sary" measures. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  that  the  new  treaty 
thus  throws  maximum  protections  around  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  inter- American  "region" 
if  peace  of  the  "region"  is  menaced  by  armed  at- 
tack from  any  source  whatever  originating  inside 
or  outside  the  "region".  In  other  words,  this 
inter- American  "region"  is  the  beneficiary  of  spe- 
cial regional  cooperation  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  of  aggression.  These  two  coordi- 
nated continents  thus  will  offer  no  hospitality  to 
alien  aggressors  who,  following  the  usual  pattern, 
would  "divide  and  conquer". 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  framers  of  this  treaty 
were  not  satisfied  to  rest  content  with  mutual  and 
cooperative  protection  against  armed  attack  at 
our  "regional"  gates.  They  took  the  broader 
view,  consistent  with  bitter  history  and  repeated 
experience,  that  an  aggression  far  beyond  our  "re- 
gion"— even  on  other  continents — may  potentially 
threaten  our  own  "regional"  peace.  They  lifted 
their  sights  to  the  horizons  of  the  earth.  They 
meant  what  they  said  in  that  fundamental  obliga- 
tion which  I  quoted — namely,  that  any  armed  at- 
tack against  an  American  state  shall  be  considered 
as  an  attack  against  all  of  them;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  spell  it  out.  They  said  that  "if  the  in- 
violability or  the  integrity  or  the  sovereignty  or 
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the  independence  of  any  American  State  should  be 
affected  by. an  aggression",  even  though  it  not  be 
an  armed  attack,  or  "by  an  extra-continental  or 
intra-continental  conflict,  or  by  any  other  fact  or 
situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  Ameri- 
ca", they  will  consult  immediately  in  respect  to 
common  action.  This  is  all-inclusive.  There 
could  not  be  more  complete  comprehension.  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  Delegation  of  the 
United  States  was  particularly  earnest  in  urging 
this  idea  that  crimes  against  peace  and  justice  can- 
not be  confined  within  latitudes  and  longitudes. 
We  were  anxious  that  the  creation  of  our  "region" 
should  imply  no  lack  of  interest  in  world  peace 
outside  the  "region",  nor  condone  war  crimes 
against  humanity  wherever  they  occur. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  make  it  plain  that 
all  these  agreements  were  hammered  out  on  the 
anvils  of  full,  free,  and  general  debate.  There 
was  no  semblance  of  dictation  from  any  source. 
There  was  no  cut-and-dried  advance  plan  which 
reduced  conference  action  to  the  shallow  status 
of  an  empty  formality.  At  times  there  was 
vigorous  argument,  but  always  among  friends. 
The  ultimate  and  manifest  enthusiasm  which 
greeted  the  finished  treaty  is  the  more  eloquent 
and  the  more  prophetic  and  the  more  reliable  be- 
cause it  thus  flowed  from  a  free  meeting  of  free 
minds. 

Let  me  sum  it  up.  The  republics  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America  have  united  in  a 
hard-and-fast  agreement  that  an  attack  upon  one 
is  an  attack  upon  all.  When  the  attack  comes 
home  to  us  within  our  "region",  they  pledge  im- 
mediate and  effective  action — all  for  one  and  one 
for  all.    When  it  originates  outside  our  "region" 
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they  pledge  immediate  consultation  looking  to- 
ward united  action — again,  all  for  one  and  one 
for  all. 

In  both  instances,  the  pledge  is  solely  and  ex- 
clusively a  peace  pledge.  At  all  times  it  recog- 
nizes— and  I  quote  from  the  treaty — that  "peace 
is  founded  on  justice  and  moral  order  and,  con- 
sequently, on  the  international  recognition  and 
protection  of  human  rights  and  freedoms,  on  the 
indispensable  well-being  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
effectiveness  of  democracy  for  the  international 
realization  of  justice  and  security". 

I  submit,  my  friends,  that  such  a  "regional  ar- 
rangement"— faithfully  reflecting  the  purposes 
and  the  formula  of  the  United  Nations — is  cheer- 
ful, encouraging,  and  happy  news  in  a  cloudy, 
war-weary  world  which  is  groping,  amid  con- 
stant and  multiple  alarms,  toward  the  hopes  by 
which  men  live.  It  is  good  for  us.  It  is  good 
for  all  our  neighbors.     It  is  good  for  the  world. 

Yes;  and  it  is  good  for  the  United  Nations. 
We  give  them  new  strength.  We  give  them  a 
useful  and  impressive  model  how  big  and  little 
states  can  work  together  on  a  basis  of  absolute 
equality  of  both  obligation  and  power  in  the  pur- 
suit of  international  peace  and  security.  We  also 
make  plain  how  member  nations,  despite  all  ob- 
stacles, can  persist  in  perpetuating  international 
peace  and  security  and  justice  among  friendly 
peace-living  nations  which  think  alike  about  these 
precious  aspirations  and  are  determined  to  make 
them  live. 

What  we  have  put  on  paper  is  important.  But 
far  more  important  is  the  spiritual  unity  which 
thus  makes  common  cause  in  answer  to  the  dear- 
est prayers  of  humankind. 


Sept  ember    74,    1947 
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Activities  and  Developments 

South  American  and  South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meetings  of  th< 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 


ARTICLE   BY  PERCY  DE  F.  WARNER 


The  South  American  and  South  Atlantic  Re- 
gional Air  Navigation  Meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 
which  were  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  and  Petropolis, 
Brazil,  respectively,  from  June  17  through  July 
31, 1947,1  were  the  sixth  and  seventh  in  a  series  of 
regional  meetings  called  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Provisional  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (PICAO).  These  two 
meetings  were  the  first  regional  meetings  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ICAO,  which  became  a 
permanent  rather  than  a  provisional  organization 
in  April  1947  after  the  ratification  by  the  required 
number  of  states  of  the  convention  on  interna- 
tional civil  aviation  originally  drafted  at  Chicago 
in  November  1944. 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  regional  meetings 
of  the  ICAO  are  to  list  the  facilities  and  services 
that  are  needed  to  support  air  navigation  within 
the  region  and  to  reach  conclusions  on  the  ways  in 
which  and  the  times  at  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
The  meetings  consider  in  what  respects,  if  at  all, 
basic  procedures  already  agreed  upon  as  world- 
wide standards  need  to  be  supplemented  by  pro- 
visions of  truly  regional  character,  either  growing 
out  of  the  regions'  special  operational  character- 
istics or  relating  to  action  to  be  taken  at  particu- 
larly named  points  and  therefore  unsuitable  for 
inclusion  in  the  general  procedures  previously 
recommended  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

The  South  American  regional  meeting  at  Lima 
examined  the  problems  and  procedures  related  to 
the   provision   and   operation  of   air-navigation 


*The  South  American  regional  meeting  was  held  at 
Lima  from  June  17  to  July  7,  and  the  South  Atlantic 
meeting  from  July  15  to  July  31. 
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facilities  and  services  necessary  for  internations 
air  transport  within  the  South  American  regioi 
The  South  Atlantic  meeting  in  Brazil  was  cor 
cerned  with  similar  problems  and  procedures  re 
lating  to  the  South  Atlantic  region,  which  include 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  and  the  wester 
coast  of  South  Africa.  The  South  Atlantic  meet 
ing  limited  itself,  as  far  as  South  America  was 
concerned,  to  the  consideration  of  the  provision  of 
facilities  additional  to  those  already  included  in 
the  Lima  recommendations  or  to  facilities  which 
needed  to  be  developed  to  a  higher  standard  than 
appeared  necessary  for  international  air  transport 
within  the  South  American  region  itself. 

At  Lima  the  following  governments  with  voting 
power  were  represented:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Peru,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Venezuela.  The  following  states  and  organiza- 
tions were  represented  by  observers:  Australia, 
Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Kepublic, 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Panama,  and  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Meteorological  Organization,  the  Federa- 
tion Aeronautique  Internationale,  and  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 

The  following  voting  states  sent  representatives 
to  the  South  Atlantic  regional  meeting  at  Petrop- 
olis :  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  following 
states  and  international  organizations  sent  observ- 
ers :  Bolivia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  and 
the  International  Air  Transport  Association,  the 
International  Meteorological  Organization,  and 
the  Federation  Aeronautique  Internationale.  Bel- 
gium received  an  invitation  but  did  not  send  a 
representative. 
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At  both  meetings  the  following  committees  were 
established  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  meetings : 
Aerodromes,  Air  Routes  and  Ground  Aids 
(AGA) ;  Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC) ;  Aeronau- 
tical Telecommunications  and  Radio  Aids  to  Air 
Navigation  (COM)  ;  Meteorology  (MET) ;  Op- 
erations (Subcommittee  No.  1  of  General  Com- 
mittee)  (OPS) ;  and  Search  and  Rescue  (SAR). 

At  each  regional  meeting  a  general  committee 
was  formed,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  dele- 
gations of  the  participating  governments.  Its 
primary  task  was  to  organize  the  meeting  and  to 
review,  modify,  and  finally  adopt  proposals  made 
by  each  of  the  six  technical  committees  formed 
to  consider  proposals  arising  in  the  fields  listed 
above.  In  addition,  the  General  Committee  had 
to  consider  other  items  of  business  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  technical  committees,  includ- 
ing, for  example,  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  ICAO  offices  and  conditions  of 
operation  and  use  of  air-safety  services  and  facil- 
ities as  well  as  the  remuneration  for  such  serv- 
ices. At  both  Lima  and  Petropolis  there  was 
agreement  that  a  regional  ICAO  office  should  be 
established,  but  this  recommendation  was  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Organization  at  Montreal  the  decision  as 
to  where  the  regional  office  should  be  located. 
Several  member  states,  including  Brazil  and 
Peru,  extended  invitations  to  the  Organization  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  regional  offices  in 
their  countries.  As  regards  the  remuneration  for 
air-safety  services  provided  by  member  states, 
principally  ground  aids  to  air  navigation,  the 
Committees  at  Lima  and  Petropolis  recommended 
to  the  ICAO  Council  that  all  such  facilities  be 
provided  for  public  use  under  uniform  conditions 
to  aircraft  of  all  nations  at  a  figure  closely  re- 
lated to  the  cost  of  provision  and  operation  of 
facilities. 

The  work  of  the  other  technical  committees  at 
both  Lima  and  Petropolis  is  described  below,  as 
'he  work  at  both  meetings  was  closely  related : 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes  and  Ground  Aids  (AGA) 

The  AGA  Committee  studied  scheduled  air 
routes,  determined  for  the  present  and  future  the 
[frequency  of  international  operations  over  re- 
gional routes,  the  types  of  aircraft  now  operating 
)r  contemplated,  and  the  schedules  in  effect  or 
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planned  for  the  routes.  On  the  basis  of  this  in- 
formation the  Committee  selected  aerodromes  to 
serve  as  regular  stops  and  alternate  aerodromes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  air  routes.  The  Commit- 
tee listed  the  aerodromes  selected  in  its  final  report. 
Designation  of  these  aerodromes  by  the  countries 
of  jurisdiction  was  received  in  nearly  all  cases, 
important  exceptions  being  the  absence  of  coun- 
tries to  designate  aerodromes  in  Spanish  Morocco, 
Paraguay,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Recommendations  were  made  for  the  physical 
and  administrative  standards  to  be  maintained  at 
each  aerodrome.  These  administrative  standards 
refer  to  the  personnel  and  operating  standards, 
whereas  the  physical  standards  are  confined  to  the 
aerodrome  itself  and  its  equipment.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended,  for  example,  that  aero- 
dromes at  each  regular  stop  should  have  runways 
able  to  support  at  least  100  operations  2  a  day  of 
aircraft  with  a  gross  weight  of  not  less  than  135,- 
000  pounds,  the  length  of  the  longest  runway  to 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
aerodrome  above  sea  level.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  other  characteristics  of  these 
aerodromes  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  ref- 
erence letter  "B"  of  ICAO  AGA  standards. 

Finally  the  AGA  Committee  studied  procedures 
for  aerodromes  and  ground-aids  operation  and 
recommended  minor  modifications  of  world-wide 
AGA  standards  to  meet  special  conditions  now 
existing  in  both  regions.  January  1,  1948,  was 
established  as  the  target  date  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  immediate  recommendations. 

Air  Traffic  Control  CATC) 

The  ATC  Committee  agreed  on  boundaries 
of  flight  information  regions  within  both  the 
South  American  and  South  Atlantic  regions. 
Aircraft  flying  within  the  boundaries  of  these 
flight  information  regions  can,  upon  request,  re- 
ceive from  the  designated  centers  information 
such  as  weather  reports,  et  cetera,  needed  to  aid 
them  in  flight.  Approach  and  aerodrome  control 
was  recommended  for  those  regular  and  alternate 
aerodromes  where  traffic  density  and  weather  con- 
ditions warranted.  Control  zones  were  estab- 
lished at  each  aerodrome  where  aerodrome  control 
is  in  operation.  A  standard  formula  for  size  and 
shape  of  control  zones  was  used  unless  otherwise 
specified  by  a  state. 


2  An  operation  is  a  landing  or  take-off. 
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The  target  date  for  implementation  of  proce- 
dures was  set  for  January  1,  1948.  Recognition 
of  operational  control  by  airlines  was  agreed  to 
unanimously.  At  Lima  there  was  an  interesting 
and  extended  discussion  in  the  Committee  of  flight 
altitudes,  the  use  of  the  interpreters  where  lan- 
guage is  a  problem,  and  whether  or  not  aircraft 
would  be  required  to  follow  established  airways 
or  air  routes  and  prescribed  altitudes  thereon  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  airway  was  in  a  con- 
trol area. 

As  regards  flight  altitudes  the  Committee  recom- 
mended quadrantal  altitudes  outside  control  areas 
and  as  published  or  authorized  by  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol within  control  areas.  At  Lima,  Brazil  re- 
served its  position  on  this  decision.  The  Commit- 
tee also  recommended  the  use  of  "State  approved" 
interpreters,  where  language  difficulty  arose,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  controller  on  duty.  The 
United  States  voiced  objection  to  state- approved 
interpreters  but  did  not  consider  a  reservation 
justified.  The  principle  of  off-airway  flights 
where  practicable  was  approved  by  the  Committee 
with  the  proviso  that  ATC  approve  such  flights 
only  from  a  terrain-clearance  viewpoint. 

Meteorology  (MET) 

The  MET  Committee  agreed  on  the  number  and 
tabulated  the  location  of  surface  and  upper-air 
reporting  stations  required  now  and  in  the  future 
for  both  regions.  There  was  general  agreement, 
however,  that  the  present  methods  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  basic  synoptic  data  were  inadequate. 

Standard  codes  were  adopted  for  weather  re- 
ports and  ICAO  meteorological  service  systems 
were  designated  for  the  existing  and  projected 
routes  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  those  routes. 
It  was  agreed  that  three  principal  meteorological 
broadcast  stations  be  established  for  the  South 
American  region,  at  Buenos  Aires,  Lima,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro ;  and  three  for  the  South  Atlantic  re- 
gion, at  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Dakar. 
It  was  agreed  that  continental  weather  analyses 
would  be  prepared  at  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Dakar. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  special  em- 
phasis be  placed  on  the  collection  and  prompt  dis- 
semination of  weather  data  for  merchant  ships. 
It  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  lim- 
ited   number    of    meteorological    reconnaissance 
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flights  from  aerodromes  in  both  regions.  At 
Petropolis,  after  careful  and  extended  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  decided  that  the  need  had 
not  been  sufficiently  substantiated  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  stationary  weather 
ships  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  at  the  present 
time.     The  French  Delegation  dissented. 

January  1,  1948,  was  established  as  the  target 
date  for  the  implementation  of  immediate  recom- 
mendations in  the  region. 

Aeronautical  Telecommunications  and 
Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation  (COM) 

The  COM  Committee  adopted  for  use  in  both 
regions  the  world-wide  procedures  approved  by 
the  Organization  at  Montreal  in  November  and 
December  1946.  It  was  recommended  in  this  con-, 
nection  that  these  would  be  implemented  simul- 
taneously in  the  South  American,  South  Atlantic,. 
and  Caribbean  regions  not  later  than  January  1, 
1948. 

In  listing  facilities  for  the  regions,  the  COM 
Committee  found  the  same  problem  as  regards  the 
private  ownership  of  communications  facilities  in; 
the  South  American  and  South  Atlantic  regions 
as  that  existing  in  the  Caribbean  area.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  facilities  be  provided  by 
the  participating  states  themselves  or  through  an 
agency  sponsored  or  licensed  by  the  state  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  ICAO  standards. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  states  assure 
that  all  facilities  be  provided  for  public  use  under 
uniform  conditions  to  aircraft  of  all  nations 
operating  international  air  services.  It  was 
agreed  that  charges  imposed  or  assessed  by  states 
for  these  services  shall  not  exceed  a  figure  closely 
related  to  the  cost  of  provision  and  operation  of 
the  facilities  and  that  such  charges  shall  be  applied 
under  uniform  conditions  to  aircraft  of  the  state 
itself  or  of  all  other  states  using  them.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  where  a  state  considers 
another  state  is  making  charges  not  in  accordance 
with  the  above  principles  the  matter  be  submitted 
to  the  ICAO  Council. 

It  was  agreed  that  very-high-frequency  omni- 
directional ranges  with  distance-measuring 
equipment  be  installed  at  all  long-range  regular 
and  alternate  aerodromes.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
standard  ICAO  instrument  landing  system 
should  be  used   at  all  long-range  regular  and 
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alternate  aerodromes  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in 
any  event  not  later  than  January  1,  1951. 

At  Lima  it  was  recommended  that  radio- 
telephony  would  be  the  primary  method  of  com- 
munication for  the  South  American  region.  At 
Petropolis  the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
use  of  radiotelegraphy  be  continued  until  radio- 
telephone facilities  are  available  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region. 

Operations      (OPS) 

The  OPS  Committee  (Subcommittee  no.  1  of 
the  General  Committee)  considered  those  items 
on  the  agenda  which  were  of  an  over-all  opera- 
tional nature  as  well  as  those  items  which  did 
not  fall  specifically  within  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  other  committees.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant step  was  to  recommend,  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  other  committees  affected,  the  adoption 
of  uniform  instrument  approach  procedures  for 
both  regions.  The  Committee  also  designated 
and  classified  air  routes  in  the  regions ;  routes  for 
the  South  American  region,  for  example,  used  by 
international  air  services  were  all  classified  by 
the  Committee  as  class  4.  On  this  point  the 
Brazilian  Delegation  stated  that  their  state  could 
not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  classifica- 
tion, especially  as  regards  visual  route  navigation 
aids. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  use  of  an  al- 
timeter setting  of  29.92  inches  of  mercury  for  en 
route  flying  and  traffic  separation  with  use  of  the 
Kollsman  setting  for  landings.  In  as  much  as 
both  meetings  were  held  in  countries  using  the 
metric  system  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
countries  represented  had  standardized  on  the 
metric  system,  the  OPS  Committee  recommended 
the  "ICAO  compromise"  for  units  of  measure- 
ment. This  compromise  provides  for  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  for  all  measures  except  distance 
and  horizontal  speed,  for  which  the  nautical  mile 
and  knot  are  used. 

Search  and  Rescue  (SAR) 

The  SAR  Committee  agreed  on  basic  require- 
ments in  this  field  for  the  regions.  There  were 
no  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  between 
any  of  the  participating  delegations;  in  fact,  a 
welcome  unanimity  of  concept  and  a  desire  to 
cooperate  were  found. 
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The  two  areas  present  different  problems,  one 
being  essentially  a  land  mass  comprising  both 
mountain  and  jungle  terrain,  the  other  being  en- 
tirely a  water  area.  The  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem in  both  cases,  however,  is  essentially  the 
same.  It  must  first  be  established  that  an  air- 
craft is  in  distress;  its  position  must  be  fixed  as 
accurately  as  possible  by  information  or  means 
immediately  available ;  search  procedures  must  be 
initiated  if  the  exact  position  is  not  known,  and 
then  assistance  as  required  by  the  situation  must 
be  brought  to  the  survivors.  The  procedures 
adopted  for  both  regions  meet  the  above  require- 
ments in  that,  by  means  of  mandatory  filing  of 
flight  plans  and  position  reporting  en  route,  the 
position  of  the  aircraft  is  known  at  all  times ;  full 
use  in  emergencies  of  primary  navigational  facili- 
ties is  accorded  the  SAR  units;  land  and  sea 
search  units  are  to  be  provided  by  the  states 
concerned,  in  some  cases  more  than  is  considered 
to  be  the  minimum  needed ;  and  finally,  equipment 
and  emergency  aid  to  the  located  survivors  is 
made  available  through  several  media. 

It  is  a  fundamental  concept  that  it  is  prohibi- 
tively expensive  to  maintain  all  the  facilities 
needed  for  search  and  rescue  for  that  purpose 
alone,  but  that  all  available  facilities  should  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  SAR  on  a  priority  basis  when  an 
emergency  arises.  To  that  end,  other  technical 
committees  at  both  meetings  considered  the  SAR 
requirements  in  setting  up  communication  and 
direction-finding  equipment  and  procedures.  At 
the  Petropolis  meeting,  however,  the  delegates 
comprising  the  SAR  Committee  went  beyond  the 
scope  of  previous  meetings  and  adopted  several 
steps  of  great  potential  value.  One  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  ICAO  Council  that  representa- 
tion be  made  to  member  states  to  legalize  the 
priority  of  distress  messages  and  search-and- 
rescue-implementing  messages  over  all  forms  of 
communications  circuits.  Another  is  the  recom- 
mendation looking  toward  making  known  to 
aircraft  commanders  the  position  of  ships  at  sea, 
on  or  approaching  his  route,  in  order  that  he  may, 
in  necessity,  "ditch"  his  aircraft  close  to  a  ship. 
Still  another  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
several  civil  organizations  in  Brazil,  having  begun 
training  of  parachutist  units,  can  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  task  of  getting  medical 
and  other  aid  to  survivors  of  a  crash  in  jungle  or 
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other  terrain  which  by  its  nature  precludes  the 
prompt  supply  of  aid  by  other  means.  The  Com- 
mittee considered  the  use  of  helicopters,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  jungle  and  mountain  rescue 
programs,  considering  them  as  high-performance 
aircraft  with  special  operational  advantages  for 
search  and  rescue  in  difficult  terrain. 

Standardization  of  equipment,  training,  and 
procedures  was  recognized  as  desirable  by  all 
delegations,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance of  the  importance  of  search-and-rescue 
problems  and  the  expressed  determination  to  solve 
them  promise  to  result  in  far  greater  safety  for 


both  air  crews  and  passengers  flying  in  these  two 
regions  in  the  future.  The  recommended  location  I 
of  search-and-rescue  centers  is  as  follows :  Buenos 
Aires,  Cochabamba,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago, 
Bogota,  Asuncion,  Lima,  Canal  Zone,  Balboa,  j 
Trinidad  (Naval  Air  Station),  Montevideo,  and 
La  Guaira  (Venezuela) .  A  tabulation  of  facilities 
in  the  regions  was  made,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of 
the  equipment  needed  to  meet  ICAO  standards  in 
respect  to  search  and  rescue.  January  1, 1948,  was 
established  as  the  target  date  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  immediate  recommendations. 


The  Tenth  International  Conference  on  Public  Education, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  14-19, 1947 

ARTICLE  BY  GALEN  JONES 


The  United  States  Government  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  and  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Education  to  send  a 
delegation  of  from  one  to  three  members  to  the 
Tenth  International  Conference  on  Public  Educa- 
tion. The  Department  of  State  asked  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  John  W.  Studebaker, 
to  nominate  the  delegates.  Howard  E.  Wilson, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  and  Galen  Jones,  Director, 
Division  of  Secondary  Education,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  were  approved,  and  the  latter  was 
designated  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation. 

The  Delegation  took  with  them  a  report  on  edu- 
cational developments  in  the  United  States  during 
1946-17.  The  subject  matter  of  this  report  was 
especially  prepared  for  the  Conference  by  a  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  information  service  of  its  Division  of 
Central  Services.  The  chairman  also  carried  with 
him  to  the  Conference  50  copies  of  the  1946  annual 
report  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  well  as 
various  pamphlets  of  the  Office  and  of  several  pro- 
fessional educational  organizations  which  dealt 
with  the  items  on  the  agenda  for  the  Conference. 

The  agenda  of  the  Conference  was  prepared  by 
a  joint  committee  of  UNESCO  and  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Education.  It  included  four 
items  of  major  importance:   (1)   concise  reports 
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from  the  Ministries  of  Education  on  educational 
movements  during  the  school  year  1946-47;  (2) 
gratuity  of  school  supplies;  (3)  physical  education, 
in  secondary  schools ;  and  (4)  a  teachers'  charter. 
The  International  Bureau  of  Education  had  con- 
ducted studies  on  the  free  provision  of  school 
supplies  and  physical  education  in  secondary 
schools  which  supplied  needed  background  infor- 
mation for  the  development  of  draft  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Conference  relative  to  items  2  and  3  on 
the  agenda.  These  were  published  in  French  and 
available  to  the  delegates  under  the  titles:  La 
Gratuite  du  materiel  scolaire  and  VEduca- 
tion  physique  dans  L'Enseignement  secondaire. 
UNESCO  had  requested  the  inclusion  of  the  fourth 
item  on  the  agenda  dealing  with  the  desirability 
of  developing  a  world  charter  for  teachers. 

The  Conference  convened  at  10  a.m.  Monday, 
July  14,  1947,  in  the  Palais  Wilson,  Geneva,  and 
continued  in  session  until  1:30  p.m.  Saturday, 
July  19,  1947.  Forty-two  countries  were  repre- 
sented by  73  delegates.  The  number  of  observers, 
including  representatives  of  the  press,  varied  from 
6  to  80  at  various  times  during  the  Conference. 
One  official  observer  was  present  for  the  United 
Nations;  UNESCO  was  officially  represented  by 
three  persons ;  and  one  official  observer  each  repre- 
sented the  International  Labor  Office  and  the 
World  Health  Organization.  Delegates — one  each 
from  20  countries,  five  in  the  case  of  Switzerland, 
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and  usually  two  each  for  other  countries — were 
present  from  the  following  countries :  Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  France, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Hungry,  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands  Norway, 
Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Siam, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Turkey,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  United  States  of  America, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Conference  was  opened  by  Albert  Picot  as 
President  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Canton  of 
Geneva,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Swiss  Delegate  to  the  Conference.  Follow- 
ing Dr.  Picot's  remarks,  the  Conference  organized 
and  elected  by  acclamation  a  chairman  and  three 
vice  chairmen  as  follows : 
Chairman:  Ronald  Walker,  Australian  Delegate 
First  vice  chairman:  Marcel  Abraham,  French  Delegate 
Second  vice  chairman:    Mme.     Z.     Kormanowa,     Polish 

Delegate 
Third  vice  chairman:    Pedro  Calmon,  Brazilian  Delegate 

The  chairman,  following  his  own  effective  re- 
marks, introduced  Jean  Thomas,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor General  of  UNESCO. 

Both  Dr.  Thomas  and  Jean  Piaget,  Director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Education,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  addressed  themselves  to  the  new  work- 
ing relationship  between  UNESCO  and  the  I.B.E., 
in  effect  since  February  1947.  Dr.  Thomas  cited 
the  official  agreement,  which  had  been  ratified  by 
the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  and  by  the 
Council  of  the  Bureau,  as  a  tribute  to  the  services 
rendered  by  the  I.B.E.  to  the  cause  of  education. 
He  praised  the  frequent  and  cordial  collaboration, 
the  interchange  of  information,  documentation, 
and  staff  which  had  resulted  from  the  agreement 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  collaboration  be- 
tween UNESCO  and  the  I.B.E.  would  become  even 
closer. 

The  Work  of  the  Conference 

The  majority  of  the  countries  represented  sub- 
mitted reports  on  educational  movements  during 
the  school  year  1946-47,  and  24  of  these  were  avail- 
able in  mimeographed  form.  The  trends  indi- 
cated by  the  various  reports  have  more  similarity 
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than  difference;  only  the  major  ones  can  be  sum- 
marized here. 

In  all  countries  there  is  a  steadily  growing  con- 
viction that  equality  of  opportunity  in  education 
not  only  is  an  ideal  but  also  must  be  realized  as 
rapidly  as  economic  conditions  will  permit. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  education  has  been 
adopted  in  virtually  all  countries.  There  are 
marked  differences  in  the  enforcement  of  the  prin- 
ciple, however,  due  to  wide  divergencies  in  finan- 
cial ability  as  well  as  to  the  traditions  of  the  peo- 
ples. 

Wide  interest  was  manifested  in  the  compre- 
hensive or  multilateral  secondary  school.  The  de- 
sirability of  bringing  together  students  from  all 
walks  of  life  is  a  broadening,  democratizing  fac- 
tor of  tremendous  influence,  according  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates. 

With  the  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  to 
15  (18  as  the  ultimate  goal  in  many  countries), 
there  is  interest  in  reorganizing  secondary  educa- 
tion so  that  the  choice  of  curriculum  or  secondary 
school  can  be  deferred  until  the  pupil  is  13  or  14 
or  older. 

Programs  of  pupil  orientation  and  guidance 
are  receiving,  therefore,  increasing  attention  in 
all  countries. 

All  reports  emphasized  enlarged  efforts  in  adult 
education,  designed  not  only  to  make  noteworthy 
inroads  upon  illiteracy  but  also  to  raise  the  level 
of  living  by  means  of  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
disease,  poverty,  and  misgovernment. 

The  shortage  of  teachers,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  teachers,  and  the  revision  of  pro- 
grams of  teacher  education  are  problems  of 
central  importance  in  every  country. 

An  increasing  number  of  countries  are  employ- 
ing commissions  made  up  of  laymen  and  educa- 
tional experts  in  the  study  of  their  most  pressing 
educational  problems. 

The  desirable  outcomes  to  be  achieved  from  an 
expansion  in  student  and  teacher  exchanges  are 
recognized  by  all  countries. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  national  welfare  and 
international  understanding. 

Gratuity  of  School  Supplies 

The  second  concern  of  the  Conference  was  the 
free  provision  of  school  supplies.    The  I.B.E.  only 
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recently  had  published  its  study  based  upon  data 
secured  from  41  countries  and  entitled  La  Gratuite 
du  materiel  scolaire.  The  earnest  discussion 
which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  rapporteur, 
Louis  Verniers,  Belgian  Delegate,  was  centered 
upon  draft  recommendation  21  to  the  Minis- 
tries of  Education  concerning  the  free  provision  of 
school  supplies.  Space  limitations  forbid  a  com- 
plete report  of  these  recommendations  as  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Conference.  Five  of  the 
ten  items  included  in  recommendation  21  are 
submitted  as  representative : 

The  Conference — 

1.  Believes  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  principle  of  the 
free  provision  of  school  supplies  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  natural  and  necessary  corollary  of  compulsory 
schooling,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  young  people  attending  noncompulsory 
types  of  education,  should  be  considered  as  the  human 
ideal  towards  which  one  ought  to  aim ; 

2.  Believes  in  consequence,  that  an  indispensable  mini- 
mum requirement  is  the  free  provision  of  all  school  supplies 
required  for  compulsory  education,  it  being  understood 
that  these  supplies  include  both  the  teaching  material  for 
collective  use  and  supplies  for  individual  use; 

5.  Expresses  the  desire  that  adequate  financial  provision 
should  be  made  for  school  libraries  .  .  .  and  that  further- 
more the  possibility  of  international  publication  of  books 
for  school  work  such  as  atlases  of  blank  maps,  collections 
illustrating  physical  and  political  geography,  the  history 
of  art,  development  of  applied  science,  of  the  customs, 
habits  and  dress  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  should  be 
seriously  considered ; 

6.  Considers  furthermore  that  means  of  transport  should 
be  provided  free  for  pupils  living  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  school  which  they  are  obliged  to  attend; 
and 

10.  Expresses  the  desire  that  an  international  agree- 
ment should  be  made  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  number 
of  educational  films  and  other  audio-visual  material  and  of 
facilitating  both  their  purchase  and  free  circulation  be- 
yond national  boundaries,  so  that  the  net  cost  may  be 
reduced. 

Physical  Education  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  third  item  considered  by  the  Conference 
was  that  of  physical  education  in  secondary 
schools.  Kesponses  secured  from  39  countries  by 
the  I.B.E.  were  edited  in  their  publication  en- 
titled IS  Education  physique  dans  Venseignement 
secondaire.  The  discussion  which  followed  the 
report  of  the  rapporteur,  Joseph  Vana,  Czecho- 
slovak Delegate,  centered  on  several  points  such 
as  the  questions  of  special  courses  for  pupils  ex- 
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empted  from  regular  physical  education;  of  in- 
terschool  and  international  sports  competitions  as 
a  means  of  reconciliation  and  of  understanding 
between  individuals  and  between  peoples;  of  the 
organization  of  the  medical  supervision  of  physi- 
cal education;  of  the  establishment  of  accident 
insurance  for  pupils  and  teachers;  and  of  the 
situation  of  physical-education  instructors  in  re- 
lation to  that  of  their  colleagues. 

The  discussions  were  pointed  toward  draft  rec- 
ommendation no.  22  to  the  Ministries  of  Edu- 
cation concerning  physical  education  in  secondary 
schools.  Adopted  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Conference,  these  agreements  are  not  yet  avail- 
able for  precise  citation.  In  general  they  deal 
with  the  desirability  of  compulsory  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  secondary  school,  the  importance  of 
reserving  sufficient  time  for  physical  education 
in  the  weekly  timetable,  the  necessity  for  medical 
examinations  for  all  pupils  participating,  the 
provision  of  special  remedial  treatment  based  on-' 
medical  advice  for  all  exempted  pupils,  the  en- 1 
couragement  of  sports  competitions  under  the 
best  conditions,  and  the  desirable  professional 
competence  and  status  of  the  teachers  of  physical 
education. 
A  World  Charter  for  Educators 

Placed  upon  the  agenda  at  the  request  of 
UNESCO,  a  world  charter  for  educators  was  de- 
bated earnestly  at  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sessions 
of  the  Conference.  Howard  E.  Wilson,  member 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  ably  put  forth  a  point  of 
view  which  became  the  consensus  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Only  the  briefest  of  summaries  is  possible 
in  this  report. 

The  development  of  a  world  charter  for  educa- 
tors must  be  deliberate,  requiring  a  number  of 
years  in  the  process.  This  is  made  necessary  by 
the  importance  of  many  consultations  among 
numerous  voluntary  professional  organizations  of 
teachers  throughout  the  world,  by  the  desirability 
of  its  study  and  discussion  in  institutes  and  cen- 
ters of  teacher  education  in  all  countries  as  well 
as  in  international  conventions  and  workshops. 
Secondly,  the  charter,  when  developed,  should 
recognize  clearly  the  teacher's  relationship  to  his 
state,  stressing  particularly  the  fact  that  education 
is  intimately  related  to  community  life — a  rela- 
tionship which  must  be  strengthened,  never  weak- 
ened. Consequently  the  charter  should  grow  from 
national  groups  to  the  world  level.    The  third 
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general  agreement  was  that  the  charter  should 
emphasize  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  rights 
)f  teachers.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  was  held  that 
education  should  be  broadly  conceived  to  include 
such  personnel  as  librarians,  educational  script 
writers  and  radio  producers,  and  creators  of  edu- 
cational films.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that,  when 
developed,  a  world  charter  for  educators  should 
be  acclaimed  as  a  preeminent  contribution  to 
literature. 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

Many  countries  are  looking  to  the  United  States 
for  stimulus  and  counsel  in  the  development  of 
their  educational  programs.  The  members  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  are  in  full  agreement  upon  the  de- 
sirability of  responding  freely  to  all  requests  for 
information  and  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  be  represented  at  future  conferences  on 
public  education  which  may  be  sponsored  by 
UNESCO  and  the  International  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Reduction  of  Japanese  Industrial  War  Potential 1 


L.  Summary 

Subject  to  the  provisions  stated  in  paragraph 
10,  the  following  actions,  as  detailed  in  paragraphs 
2-9,  should  be  taken  during  the  period  of  the  oc- 
supation,  in  order  to  reduce  Japanese  industrial 
war  potential : 

a.  All  special-purpose  industrial  machinery  and 
equipment  functionally  limited  to  use  in  connec- 
tion with  combat-equipment  end  products  should 
be  destroyed. 

b.  All  other  industrial  machinery  and  equip- 
ment in  primary  war  industries  and  such  other 
industrial  facilities  in  secondary  war  industries 
and  war-supporting  industries  as  may  be  in  excess 
of  the  peaceful  needs  of  the  Japanese  economy 
should  be  made  available  for  claim  as  reparations. 

c.  During  the  period  of  the  occupation,  a  prohi- 
bition should  be  maintained  against  the  re- 
establishment  of  primary  war  industries;  and 
specified  war-supporting  industries  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  productive  capacity  levels  remaining 
after  completion  of  the  reduction  program  out- 
lined above,  except  as  modifications  in  these 
levels  may  be  authorized  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission. 

2.  Primary  War  Facilities 

a.  Definitions 

(1)  Primary  war  facilities  are  defined  as  plants 
and  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  de- 
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velopment,  manufacture,  assembly,  testing,  repair, 
maintenance,  or  storage  of  combat-equipment  end 
products  and  civil  aircraft,  and  plants  and  estab- 
lishments building  merchant  vessels  above  a  size  to 
be  determined  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

(2)  Combat-equipment  end  products  are  de- 
fined as  weapons,  ammunition,  missiles,  and  ex- 
plosives used  for  military  purposes;  chemical  or 
bacterial  warfare  agents;  ultra-shortwave  radio 
equipment  (radar);  naval  combatant  vessels; 
armored  vehicles;  or  aircraft  (including  air 
frames  and  aircraft  engines). 

b.  Disposition 

(1)  All  firms  and  organizations,  whether  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned  and  operated,  whose  ac- 
tivities have  related  primarily  to  the  operation  of 
primary  war  facilities  and  whose  continued  exist- 
ence is  deemed  by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  to  be  undesirable  from  a  security 
standpoint  should  be  dissolved  by  the  Supreme 
Commander,  who  should  at  the  same  time  seize 
their  records  and  register  all  their  key  executive, 
managerial,  research,  and  engineering  personnel. 

(2)  All  plants  and  establishments  identified  by 
the  Supreme  Commander  as  primary  war  facilities 


1  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion on  Aue.  14.  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  Sept.  3. 
A  directive  based  on  this  decision  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  for 
implementation. 
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should  be  impounded  and  their  machinery  and 
equipment  made  available  for  reparations,  subject 
to  the  following  limitation :  All  buildings,  machin- 
ery, and  equipment  in  primary  war  facilities 
which,  by  virtue  of  initial  design,  construction,  or 
major  structural  change,  are,  as  individual  items, 
special  purpose  in  nature  and  functionally  limited 
to  use  in  connection  with  combat-equipment  end 
products  should  be  destroyed. 

3.  Secondary  War  Facilities 

a.  Definition 

Secondary  war  facilities  are  defined  as  plants 
and  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing, repairing,  or  maintaining  major  fabricated 
component  parts,  subassemblies,  accessories,  or 
equipment  especially  designed  for  use  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  primary  war  facilities. 

o.  Disposition 

(1)  In  plants  and  establishments  identified  by 
the  Supreme  Commander  as  being  originally  or- 
ganized or  completely  re-equipped  to  operate  as 
secondary  war  facilities,  as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph a  above,  all  machinery  and  equipment,  ex- 
cept as  noted  under  (3)  below,  should  be  made 
available  for  reparations. 

(2)  In  plants  and  establishments  other  than 
those  covered  in  (1)  above,  all  machinery  and 
equipment,  except  as  noted  under  (3)  below,  should 
be  disposed  of  under  the  recommendations  in  para- 
graph 5  covering  the  industry  with  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Commander,  they  were 
associated  prior  to  their  conversion  or  diversion  to 
war  production. 

(3)  All  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment  in 
secondary  war  facilities  which  by  virtue  of  initial 
design,  construction,  or  major  structural  changes 
are,  as  individual  items,  special  purpose  in  nature 
and  functionally  limited  to  use  in  connection 
with  combat-equipment  end  products  should  be 
destroyed. 

4.  Dispersed    Machinery    and     Equipment     From 
Primary  and  Secondary  War  Facilities 

All  special-purpose  machinery  and  equipment, 
as  defined  under  26(2)  and  3&(3)  above,  should 
be  sought  out  in  locations  to  which  they  may 
have  been  removed  from  primary  and  secondary 
war  facilities  and  should  be  destroyed  wherever 
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found.  Other  machinery  and  equipment,  which 
was  formerly  used  in  primary  and  secondary  war 
facilities  but  subsequently  dispersed,  need  not  be 
sought  out  and  identified  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  but  should  be  treated  under  para-,j 
graph  5,  as  a  part  of  the  industry  with  which  itJ 
is  associated. 

5.  War-Supporting  Industries 

a.  Over- All  Policy 

As  a  supplementary  measure  designed  further 
to  reduce  Japan's  industrial  war  potential,  that 
portion  of  existing  capacity  in  selected  war-sup- 
porting industries  which  is  in  excess  of  that  nec- 
essary  to  meet  the  peaceful  needs  of  the  Japanese 
people,  as  defined  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion, should  be  made  available  for  removal  as 
reparations. 

o.  Application 

(1)  The  following  specific  industries  are  con- 
sidered as  being  "war-supporting",  for  purposes 
of  the  industrial  removals  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 5a: 

(a)  The  iron  and  steel  industry,  producing  pig 
iron,  steel  ingots,  and  basic  shapes 

(b)  The  coal-carbonization  industry 

(c)  The  nonferrous-metals  industry,  produc- 
ing pig,  ingot,  and  basic  shapes 

(d)  The  light-metals  industry,  producing  alu- 
mina, primary  aluminum,  and  magnesium,  rolled, 
drawn,  or  extruded  shapes 

(e)  The  metal- working  machinery  industry, 
producing  machine  tools,  cutting  tools,  and  sec- 
ondary metal-working  machinery 

(f)  The  ball-  and  roller-bearing  industry 

(g)  That  part  of  the  chemical  industry  pro- 
ducing industrial  explosives,  sulfuric  acid,  soda 
ash,  caustic  soda,  chlorine,  chemical  nitrogen,  and 
calcium  carbide.  (In  the  case  of  industrial  ex- 
plosives "capacity  which  is  in  excess  of  that  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  peaceful  needs  of  the  Japanese 
people"  is  defined  as  capacity  which  is  in  excess 
of  that  necessary  to  meet  Japanese  domestic  re- 
quirements.) 

(h)  The  railway-equipment  industry 

(i)  The  automotive  industry 

(j)  The  electric-power  industry 

(k)  The  cement  and  abraisives  industries 

(1)   The  steel  merchant  shipbuilding  and  repair 
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dustry  (residual  after  removals  affected  under 
ragraph  2) 

(m)  The  merchant  marine,  fishing,  whaling, 
id  cannery  fleets,  including  publicly  and  pri- 
mely owned  steel  vessels  of  100  tons  or  over  (this 
all  not  be  interpreted  to  prevent  vessels  of  less 
an  100  tons  being  considered  for  reparations) 
(n)  The  oil-refining  and  synthetic-fuel  indus- 
y  and  storage 

(o)  The  synthetic-rubber  industry 
(p)  The  heavy-electrical-equipment  industry 

(2)  In  addition  to  reduction  in  capacity  in  the 
•ecific  industries  listed  above,  a  further  reduction 
the  total  inventory  of  metal-working  machinery 
.  Japan  should  be  effected  in  so  far  as  this  may 
>  required  to  eliminate  metal-working  capacity  in 
:cess  of  the  peaceful  needs  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
le  as  defined  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

Residual  Capacity 

After  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
owers  has  completed  the  selection  for  delivery 
i  claimant  countries  of  industrial  plants  or  facil- 
ies  within  the  categories  of  industry  approved 
>r  removal  as  reparations  by  the  Far  Eastern 
ommission  and  after  the  destruction  of  special- 
urpose  machinery,  as  defined  in  paragraphs  2 
ad  3,  residual  productive  capacity  in  the  indus- 
•ies  designated  in  this  paper  which  is  in  excess 
f  Japan's  peaceful  needs,  as  defined  by  the  Far 
lastern  Commission,  should  be  appraised  from 
le  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  collective  war 
otential  represented  by  this  capacity  and  a  deci- 
lon  made  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  as  to 
I  disposition. 

,  Property  of  Nationals  of  Members  of  the 
nited  Nations 

The  property  of  nationals  of  members  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  should  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
rith  FEC-226/1  (Destruction  or  Removal  of 
Jnited  Nations  Property  in  Japan,  approved 
Lpril  24,  1947,  and  transmitted  to  the  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  as  directive 
erial  no.  76  on  May  2,  1947). 2 

.  Reparations  % 

Removal  or  destruction  of  industrial  capacity 
or  security  purposes  under  the  terms  of  this  policy 
hould  not  be  limited  in  order  to  compensate  for 
he  effects  of  industrial  removals  for  reparations. 
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9.  Post-Removal  Restrictions  on  Japanese 
Industrial  Capacity 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  occupation  the 
following  limitations  of  Japanese  industrial  capac- 
ity should  be  maintained. 

a.  Primary  War  Facilities 

Within  the  framework  of  the  definitions  given 
in  paragraphs  2  and  3 : 

(1)  The  following  should  be  prohibited  in  Ja- 
pan: The  establishment,  possession,  or  operation 
of  any  facilities  for  the  development,  manufac- 
ture, or  assembly  of  combat-equipment  end  prod- 
ucts ;  the  development,  manufacture,  assembly,  im- 
portation, or  possession  of  any  special-purpose 
machinery  and  equipment  as  defined  under  para- 
graphs 25  (2)  and  3&(3) ;  the  development,  manu- 
facture, or  assembly  of  any  combat-equipment 
end  products,  or  their  possession  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Supreme  Commander,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Allied  Council  for  Japan  in 
accordance  with  the  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Al- 
lied Council  for  Japan,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
occupation ;  the  building  of  merchant  vessels  above 
a  size  to  be  determined  by  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission; the  development,  manufacture,  or  as- 
sembly of  civil  aircraft;  and  the  participation 
by  the  Japanese  Government  or  Japanese  na- 
tionals in  the  ownership  or  airborne  operation  of 
civil  aircraft. 

(2)  Japan  should  be  directed  to  prohibit  any 
of  its  nationals  from  taking  part  in  the  ownership 
or  operation  of  primary  war  facilities  outside  of 
Japan. 

b.  War-Supporting  Industries 

The  capacity  levels  remaining  in  the  iron  and 
steel,  light  metals,  metal-working  machinery, 
shipbuilding,  oil-refining  and  storage,  synthetic- 
oil,  and  synthetic-rubber  industries,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  industrial  removals  proposed  in 
this  paper  and  after  the  disposition  of  remaining 
"excess"  facilities  as  provided  for  under  para- 
graph 6,  should  constitute  the  permissible  maxima 
in  these  industries  until  the  end  of  the  present 
phase  of  the  occupation  of  Japan  or  until  October 
1,  1949,  whichever  is  the  earlier,  pending  a  de- 
cision as  to  the  long-term  disarmament  controls. 


'  Bttixetin  of  May  18,  1947,  p. 
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These  maxima  should  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission,  and,  if  the  Commission 
expects  still  to  be  charged  on  October  1,  1949, 
with  responsibility  for  postsurrender  policies  re- 
specting Japan,  the  Commission  should  assess  the 
situation  before  that  date  with  a  view  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  appropriate  policy  to  be  put  into  effect 
on  October  1,  1949,  on  which  date  the  provisions 
herein  specified  regarding  the  productive-capac- 
ity maxima  in  these  industries  will  lapse.  If,  at 
any  time  during  the  occupation,  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander considers  an  adjustment  in  these  levels 
necessary,  he  should,  after  consultation  with  the 
Allied  Council  for  Japan  in  accordance  with  the 
Terms  of  Keference  of  the  Allied  Council  for  Ja- 
pan, recommend  such  an  adjustment  and  submit 
to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  appropriate  sup- 
porting data.  Changes  in  the  established  levels 
can  be  made  after  adoption  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  of  a  policy  decision  authorizing  such 
a  change. 
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10.  Occupation  Needs 

The  Supreme  Commander  should  be  authorizec 
to  except  temporarily  from  the  provisions  of  thi: 
paper  particular  primary  war  facilities,  secondary 
war  facilities,  and  facilities  in  war-supporting  in 
dustries,  in  so  far  as  such  facilities  are  required  tt 
meet  the  needs  of  the  occupation.  In  such  case: 
the  Supreme  Commander  will,  after  consultatioi 
with  the  Allied  Council  for  Japan  in  accordant 
with  the  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Allied  Counci 
for  Japan,  provide  an  explanation  of  reasons  fo: 
retention  and  an  estimated  date  of  removal  or  de 
struction. 

11.  Records  of  Property  Removals  and  Destructioi 

The  Supreme  Commander  should  keep  record: 
of  all  property  removed  from  Japan  or  destroyer 
in  the  execution  of  the  policies  in  this  paper. 

12.  The  provisions  of  this  policy  decision  wil 
apply  until  an  appropriate  decision  on  this  ques 
tion  by  the  Peace  Conference. 


U.S.  Delegations  to  Statistical  Conferences 


[Released  to  the  press  September  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 3  the  composition  of  the  United  States 
Delegations  to  the  World  Statistical  Congress,  the 
Twenty-fifth  Session  of  the  International  Statis- 
tical Institute,  and  the  First  General  Assembly  of 
the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute,  which 
are  part  of  the  international  statistical  conferences 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Washington  beginning  Sep- 
tember 6, 1947. 

The  Delegations  are  as  follows : 

World  Statistical  Congress 

Chairman 

Stuart  A.  Rice,  U.S.  Member  erf  United  Nations  Statistical 
Commission,  and  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of 
Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Delegates 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  U.S.  Member  of  United  Nations  So- 
cial Commission,  and  Commissioner  for  Social  Secu- 
rity, Social  Security  Administration,  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency 

Edward  F.  Bartelt,  U.S.  Member  of  United  Nations  Fis- 
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cal  Commission,  and  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  o 

the  Treasury 
J.  C.  Capt,  Director,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart 

ment  of  Commerce 
Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bureai 

of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 
Earl    G.    Constantine,    Chairman,    Advisory    Council   oi 

Federal  Reports,  468  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
W.   Edwards  Deming,   U.S.   Member   of  United  Nation 

Sub-Commission  on  Statistical  Sampling,  Bureau  o 

the  Budget 
I.  S.  Falk,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 

Social    Security    Administration,    Federal    Securit; 

Agency 
Philip  M.  Hauser,  U.S.  Member  of  United  Nations  Popu 

lation  Commission,  and  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  o 

the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce 
J.  Weldon  Jones,  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Fisca 

Division,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Isador  Lubin,  U.S.  Member  of  United  Nations  Economii 

and  Employment  Commission,  Room  1900, 1270  Avemu 

of  the  Americas,  New  York 
Edwin  Griswold  Nourse,  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic 

Advisers,  Washington 
Winfield  William  Riefter,  U.S.  Member  of  United  Nations 

Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Sta 

bility,  c/o  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton 

N.J. 
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;ardsley  Ruml,  U.S.  Member  of  United  Nations  Subcom- 
mission  on  Economic  Development,  c/o  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  New  York 

roy  D.  Stinebower,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
economic  affairs,  Department  of  State 

qos  E.  Taylor,  Director,  Office  of  Business  Economics, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

zare  -  Teper,  Research  Director,  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York 

jodlief  Thomas,  Director,  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System 

illard  L.  Thorp,  President  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
economic  affairs,  Department  of  State 

len  Mary  Walker,  Professor  of  Statistics,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

is  V.  Wells,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

renty-fifth  Session  of  the  International 
atistical  Institute 

norary  Chairman 

rbert  Hoover,  Former  President  of  the  United  States, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

airman 

liter  Francis  Willcox,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Statistics, 
Cornell  University,  and  Vice  President,  International 
Statistical  Institute,  3  South  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

legates 

omas  C.  Blaisdell,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Trade,  and  Director,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

rtrude  M.  Cox,  Director,  Institute  of  Statistics,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina   (branch),  Raleigh,  N.C. 

lbert  L.  Dunn,  Chief,  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington 

ven  Emerson,  Emeritus  Professor,  School  of  Public 
Health  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, N.Y. 

11  Feller,  President,  Institute  of  Mathematical  Statis- 
tics, Department,  of  Mathematics,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

ton  Gilbert,  Chief,  National  Income  Division,  Office  of 
Business  Economics,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 

ink  Lorimer,  Professor  of  Population  Studies,  Graduate 
School,  American  University,  2930  Chesapeake  St. 
NW.,  Washington 

red  J.  Lotka,  Assistant  Statistician,  Metropolitan  Life 

i  Insurance  Co.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Bob  Marschak,   Cowles   Commission   for   Research   in 

i  Economics,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
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Oskar  Morgenstern,  Professor  of  Economics,   Princeton 

University,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Jerzy  Neyman,  Director,  Statistical  Laboratory,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
William  F.  Ogburn,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 

Chicago,  Chicago 
Karl  Pribram,  Economist,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
Charles  F.  Roos,  president,  the  Econometric  Institute,  Inc., 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Joseph  A.  Schumpeter,  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Boris  Shishkin,  Economist,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

901  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.,  Washington 
Arthur  Smithies,  Assistant  Chief,  Fiscal  Division,  Bureau 

of  the  Budget. 
George  W.  Snedecor,  Director,  Statistical  Laboratory,  Iowa 

State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 
Edwin  B.  Wilson,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Vital  Statistics, 

School    of    Public    Health,    Harvard    University,    55 

Sliattuck  St.,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

First  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- American 
Statistical  Institute 

Chairman 

E.  Dana  Durand,  Commissioner,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Delegates 

William  L.  Austin  (formerly  Director,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census),  Eastland  Plantation,  Doddsville,  Miss. 

Solomon  Barkin,  Research  Director,  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York  3 

Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chief,  International  Commodities 
Branch,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Vice  Chairman,  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  55  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Joseph  S.  Davis,  Director,  Food  Research  Institute,  Stan- 
ford University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Calvert  L.  Dedrick,  Coordinator  of  International  Statis- 
tics, U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

E.  Franklin  Frazier,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Washington 

Lester  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Statis- 
tical Association,  1603  K  St.  NW.,  Washington 

Simon  S.  Kuznets,  Professor  of  Economic  Statistics,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

Stacy  May,  Economist,  International  Basic  Economy 
Corporation,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 

Thomas  H.  Miller,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Economics, 
Columbia  University,  2  Horatio  St.,  New  York 

Norman  T.  Ness,  Director,  Office  of  Financial  and  De- 
velopment Policy,  Department  of  State 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Dr.  Lowell  J.  Reed,  Dean,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Walter  A.  Shewhart,  Research  Engineer,  Bell  Telephone 

Laboratories,  158  Lake  Drive,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 
Frederick  F.  Stephan,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Statistics, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Aryness  Joy  Wickens,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Labor 

Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 
Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 

Relations,  Department  of  Commerce 
George  Wythe,  Chief,  American  Republics  Division,  Office 

of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

The  World  Statistical  Congress  is  convened  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Congress,  which  was  recommended 
by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Commission  and 
endorsed  by  the  Population  Commission,  will  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  statistical  officials  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies :  (a) 
to  ascertain  at  first  hand  the  statistical  problems 
— both  general  and  specific — which  a  world-wide 
representative  assembly  of  statisticians  would 
wish  the  Statistical  Commission  and  the  Statisti- 
cal Office  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider  during 
the  next  few  years;  (&)  to  explain  to  the  statis- 
ticians of  various  countries  the  program  of  work 
on  which  the  Statistical  Commission,  the  Popu- 
lation Commission,  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  the 
nongovernmental  organizations  are  at  present  en- 
gaged or  are  contemplating;  and  (c)  to  explore 
and  develop  the  means  by  which  the  statistical 
activities  of  the  Specialized  Agencies,  quasi- 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
might  be  related  to  each  other  and  to  those  of  the 
United  Nations  in  fostering  international  coop- 
eration in  the  improvement  of  statistics. 

The  International  Statistical  Institute  was  es- 
tablished in  1885  and  is  a  nongovernmental  pro- 
fessional organization  of  statisticians.  The 
twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Institute  was  held  at 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  September  12-13,  1938. 
At  the  forthcoming  session  there  will  be  a  series  of 
section  meetings  at  which  programs  of  technical 
papers  will  be  presented  in  the  field  of  demo- 
graphic, social,  and  economic  statistics  and  statis- 
tical methodology. 

The  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute  was 
founded  as  a  result  of  discussions  at  the  eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress  in  1940.  Its  origi- 
nal membership  comprised  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute  resident  in  the  Amer- 
icas. During  the  intervening  period,  this  Insti- 
tute has  gained  the  official  membership  of  nearly 
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all  of  the  American  governments  and  has  become  i 
vital  instrument  for  the  development  of  statistics 
science  and  administration  through  the  Americas 
The  program  of  the  Institute  is  tentatively  sched 
uled  to  include  round-table  discussions  of  minimun 
standards,  definitions,  and  other  problems  in 
volved  in  the  forthcoming  1950  Census  of  th 
Americas;  foreign  trade  statistics;  statistics 
training  methods  and  materials;  education  am 
cultural  statistics ;  and  industrial  and  mining  sta 
tistics. 

THE  CONGRESS 

Investigation,  Disposition  of  Surplus  Property:  Heai 
ings  before  the  Surplus  Property  Subcommittee  of  th 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Department: 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  90  and  H.  Res 
100.  Part  I :  February  28,  March  7,  11,  12,  13,  18,  21,  % 
28,  April  1,  8,  1947.     xiii,  605  pp. 

The  Fur  Situation:  Hearings  before  Special  Subcon 
mittee  on  Fur  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  c 
Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Part  II :  May  V 
20,  and  21,  1947.     iii,  pp.  87-270. 

Petroleum  Agreement  With  Great  Britain  and  Norther 
Ireland:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ri 
lations,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  o 
Executive  H,  an  agreement  on  petroleum  between  tK 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  tl 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  at 
Northern  Ireland.  June  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  23,  24,  and  2 
1947.     iii,  397  pp. 

Leasing  of  Salmon  Trap  Sites :  Hearings  before  a  Su: 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreig 
Commerce,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  o 
S.  1446,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  leasing  of  salmon  trap  sit< 
in  Alaskan  coastal  waters,  and  for  other  purposes.  Pai 
I :  June  18,  1947.     iii,  28  pp. 

Maintenance  of  Western  Land  Boundary  Fence  Proje 
and  the  Rio  Grande  Border  Fence  Project:  HeariE 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Reli 
tions,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S. , 
Res.  46,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  appropriations  f( 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Wes 
ern  Land  Boundary  Fence  Project  and  the  Rio  Granc 
Border  Fence  Project,  and  for  other  purposes.    March  1 

1947.    25  pp. 

Proposed  Tin  Legislation:  Hearing  before  a  Subcor 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Unite 
States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  J.  Res.  12 
a  joint  resolution  to  strengthen  the  common  defense  ai 
to  meet  industrial  needs  for  tin  by  providing  for  the  mail 
tenance  of  a  domestic  tin-smelting  industry.    June  3, 194 

iii,  39  pp. 

To  Create  a  Department  of  Peace :  Hearings  before  « 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Department 
House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.1 
503,  a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Peace,    iii,  60  pp. 
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Jnited  States  Relations  With  Brazil 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ' 


President  Dutra,  Mr.  President  of  the  Con- 


gress, Senators  and  Deputies  : 


I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  invitation  to  ap- 
>ear  before  the  Congress  of  this  great  nation  whose 
listory  is  so  entwined  with  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  come  to  executive  posi- 
ion  from  legislative  halls,  I  am  all  the  more 
ppreciative  of  the  honor  you  have  extended  to  me. 
Che  legislature  of  a  democratic  country  is  identi- 
ied  with  the  people  themselves.  This  must  be  so 
f  the  tree  of  responsible  self-government  is  to 
ilossom  fully  and  bear  rich  fruit. 

Brazil  is  justly  proud  of  a  history  of  government 
ry  free  men.  I  salute  the  Congress  of  the  great 
Jrazilian  nation,  and  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
he  noble  people  which  it  represents. 

The  ties  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
tave  always  been  close.  It  is  not  too  much  to  de- 
cribe  our  relations  as  those  of  "lifelong  friend- 
hip".  Your  declaration  of  independence  was 
rief  but  just  as  challenging  as  was  ours.  The  cry 
f  independence,  uttered  on  that  famous  September 
,  1822,  told  the  world  that  the  time  had  come 
rhen  Brazil  was  to  be  governed  by  its  own  people 
nd  for  their  own  welfare. 

I  am  happy  to  recall  that  the  United  States  was 
he  first  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  recognize 
he  new  independent  State.  We  were  not  troubled 
iy  the  fact  that  it  took  the  form  of  an  empire,  for 
he  foundations  of  the  empire  were  democratic. 
;  The  constitution  which  was  adopted  two  years 
iter  was  the  expression  of  the  ideals  of  free  gov- 
ernment, not  those  of  absolute  monarchy. 
i  The  history  of  Brazil  in  many  respects  parallels 
liat  of  the  United  States.   Both  are  nations  which 
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have  carved  civilizations  out  of  the  wilderness. 
Both  have  been  endowed  with  great  natural  re- 
sources and  both  have  been  developed  by  people 
whose  dominant  motive  was  freedom. 

If  I  am  happy  that  the  United  States  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  new  nation  of  Brazil,  I  am 
equally  happy  that  it  was  to  the  United  States 
that  Brazil  turned  for  support  in  its  struggle  for 
independence. 

The  alliance  which  Brazil  proposed  to  us  was  a 
singular  mark  of  confidence.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  our  historical  friendship  which  I  have  described 
as  "lifelong". 

The  long  reign  of  the  great  Dom  Pedro  II  put 
Brazil  among  the  leading  democratic  nations. 
Americans  of  today  know  him  well,  for  you  have 
engraved  his  noble  features  upon  a  postage  stamp 
which  comes  to  the  United  States  with  every  mail 
from  Brazil. 

We  recall  with  pleasure  that  he  was  the  first 
monarch  to  visit  the  United  States,  when  he  came 
to  the  exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  which 
marked  the  centenary  of  our  independence. 

Then  in  1889,  when  Brazil  felt  that  the  form  of 
a  republic  fitted  better  its  national  aspirations,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  adopted 
a  joint  resolution  congratulating  the  country  upon 
its  new  form  of  government.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  also  that  Brazil  adopted  a  constitution 
modeled  closely  upon  that  of  the  federal  system 
of  the  United  States. 

Why  are  the  ties  between  us  so  close?  The  dis- 
tance between  our  countries  is  great  and  until  of 


1  Delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Brazilian  Con- 
gress at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  Sept.  5,  1947,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same 
date. 
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recent  years  communication  was  slow  and  difficult. 
But  it  is  not  physical  proximity  alone  that  makes 
friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  rather  the  fact  that 
we  have  common  interests,  common  principles, 
and  common  ideals. 

We  look  upon  the  state  as  the  agent  of  the  people 
for  the  attainment  of  the  general  welfare. 

We  have  the  same  belief  in  the  fundamental 
rights  of  man. 

We  have  the  same  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

We  look  upon  international  relations  as  gov- 
erned by  the  same  standards  of  moral  conduct  by 
which  individuals  are  governed. 

In  short,  the  declarations  of  September  7  and 
July  4  demonstrate  that  we  have  the  same  concept 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

One  of  your  great  statesmen,  Buy  Barbosa, 
whose  name  has  left  an  imperishable  memory,  once 
said  that  the  nations  of  the  world  constituted  a 
single  society  and  that  the  principles  which 
formed  the  basis  of  stability  and  justice  within 
each  state  should  be  applied  equally  to  nations. 
He  felt  that  this  was  the  only  hope  of  maintaining 
civilized  relations  between  them. 

The  idea  was  not  new.  It  was  part  of  Brazil's 
inheritance,  as  it  is  part  of  the  inheritance  of  every 
other  Christian  nation.  But  Buy  Barbosa's  elo- 
quence has  made  it  a  living  principle  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Brazil.  His  declaration  that  there  can 
be  no  neutrality  between  right  and  wrong  will  re- 
main forever  part  of  the  moral  traditions  of  your 
country. 

In  a  recent  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
Pope  Pius  XII,  I  said  that  I  desired  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  support  and  to  contribute  to 
a  concert  of  all  the  forces  striving  for  a  moral 
world.  I  believe  in  making  that  statement  I  spoke 
the  thought  not  only  of  my  own  country  but  of 
Brazil  as  well. 

The  United  States  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
Brazilian  friends  who  have  been  wise  counselors 
when  joint  action  was  called  for.  The  name  of 
Ambassador  Joaquim  Nabuco,  who  served  in  the 
spirit  of  your  great  foreign  minister  Rio  Branco, 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  within  its  proper  limitations. 
He  is  but  one  of  a  long  line  of  your  distinguished 
countrymen  who  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
understanding  that  exists  between  us. 
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Through  the  years  we  have  learned  that,  b 
cause  there  is  agreement  between  us  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  we 
can  face  our  common  problems  with  an  assurance 
of  agreement  upon  the  ways  and  means  of  solving 
those  problems. 

The  recent  war  again  gave  convincing  proof 
of  our  friendship.  The  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence that  exists  between  us  manifested  itself  at 
an  early  date  in  the  immediate  response  of  your 
Government  to  our  need  for  air  bases  and  for  sup- 
plies of  strategic  materials. 

When  both  our  countries  were  attacked,  our 
people  fought  side  by  side  until  victory  was 
attained. 

The  bravery  of  your  fighting  men,  against  an 
experienced  and  resourceful  enemy,  cemented  our 
comradeship  and  gave  us  another  reason  to  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  in  our  friendship. 

The  memory  of  those  days  of  struggle  and  sac- 
rifice together  will  always  be  a  sacred  bond  be- 
tween us. 

But  today,  the  problems  of  peace  still  lie  ahead 
of  us.  They  are  more  difficult  than  we  could  have 
anticipated.  They  will  require  the  closest  col- 
laboration between  us.  But  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  solve  them  with  mutual  good  will  and  for- 
bearance. 

The  one  essential  is  that  we  maintain  our  com- 
mon ideals  and  our  common  principles  of  morality 
and  justice. 

With  these  to  guide  us  we  can  go  forward  to- 
gether, and  we  shall  not  permit  any  minor  dif- 
ferences to  divert  us  Jrom  the  pursuit  of  our  com- 
mon objectives. 

We  are  in  a  period  in  which  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  cooperate  with 
their  sister  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  the  development  of  a  strong  and  concerted  force 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  One  of  the  great  les- 
sons we  have  learned  in  recent  generations  is  that 
we  do  not  dwell  alone.  Destruction,  suffering,  and 
confusion  in  other  parts  of  the  world  confront 
us  now  as  never  before.  Our  nations  made  great 
sacrifices  throughout  the  war,  but  we  have  been 
spared  the  wanton  destruction  and  dislocation 
suffered  by  many. 

I  am  confident  that  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
will  be  faithful  to  a  great  trust  on  which  depend 
the  lives  and  liberty  of  so  many  millions  of  disillu- 
sioned and  discouraged  people. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  followed  with 
Ben  interest  and  high  hopes  the  progress  of  the 
iter- American  conference  which  has  just  ended, 
he  splendid  result  attained  brings  to  us  a  sense 
f  deep  satisfaction. 

We  in  this  Hemisphere  have  demonstrated  to 
le  world  that  right-thinking  men  can  submerge 
leir  individual  prejudices  and  their  individual 
ims  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  agreement  that 
ill  bring  great  benefit  to  the  world. 
The  conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  go  down 
l  history  as  a  tremendously  important  milestone 
l  our  progress  toward  the  outlawing  of  force  in 
iternational  relations  and  the  establishment  of 
le  rule  of  law  and  order. 

In  some  quarters  today  one  hears  expressions 
£  disappointment  in  the  accomplishments  thus 
ir  of  the  United  Nations.  This  must  not  deter 
3  in  our  constant  effort  to  build  the  organization 
lat  the  world  needs  so  badly. 
Furthermore,  we  must  keep  ever  in  mind  that 
te  United  Nations  was  not  intended  to  settle  the 
roblems  arising  immediately  out  of  the  war  but 
i  provide  the  means  for  maintaining  interna- 
onal  peace  after  just  settlements  have  been  made. 
The  United  Nations  was  not  born  fully  devel- 
?ed  by  the  signing  of  its  Charter  in  San  Fran- 
sco.  It  will  take  steadfastness  of  purpose,  un- 
smitting  toil,  and  infinite  patience  to  achieve  our 
oal. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  temporary  expe- 
ient.    It  is  a  permanent  partnership — a  partner- 
iip  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  their  corn- 
on  peace  and  common  well-being. 
The  difficulties  that  we  have  encountered  in  this 
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early  phase  in  the  life  of  the  United  Nations  have 
not  discouraged  us. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  increased  our  deter- 
mination that  it  shall  succeed. 

The  United  States  is  resolved  to  support  the 
United  Nations  with  all  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand. 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  have  advanced  side 
by  side  in  developing  progressive  concepts  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  We  have  proved  to  our- 
selves that  policies  founded  firmly  on  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  man  and  his  possession  of  certain  in- 
alienable rights  inspire  us  to  greater  endeavor  and 
lead  us  to  new  heights  of  achievement. 

I  shall  leave  Brazil  with  the  conviction  that  here 
flourishes  a  people  dedicated  to  the  firm  ideals 
upon  which  my  countrymen  and  I  were  nurtured. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  deeply  I 
appreciate  the  wonderful  reception  I  have  been 
accorded  in  your  country. 

Because  this  Congress  consists  of  the  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  and  because  you  men, 
through  the  operation  of  the  democratic  process, 
are  so  closely  identified  with  the  people,  I  wish  to 
express  my  heartfelt  thanks,  through  you,  to  all 
the  people  of  Brazil. 

As  I  passed  through  your  beautiful  capital  city 
on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  the  warm  expressions  of 
friendship  on  the  faces  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  your  people  deeply  moved  me  and  left  with  me 
an  impression  I  shall  never  forget. 

When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  depart  I  shall 
carry  away  in  my  heart  strengthened  confidence  in 
the  enduring  friendship  of  our  two  countries  and 
in  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  the  people  of 
Brazil. 
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Public  Opinion  and  World  Affairs 


BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON ' 


The  appraisal  of  public  opinion  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  political  arts.  You  assembled  here  in 
Williamstown  are  pioneers  in  the  effort  to  create 
a  scientific  basis  for  that  art.  And  this  meeting, 
international  in  character  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  evi- 
dences that  your  new  science  is  moving  toward 
maturity. 

Practitioners  of  the  art  of  gaging  public  opin- 
ion, including  heads  of  government  and  foreign 
ministers,  have  met  in  international  conference 
for  centuries  and  have  made  nice  calculations  con- 
cerning the  temper  of  public  opinion  in  their  re- 
spective countries  and  throughout  the  world.  One 
of  the  great  strategic  weapons,  and  one  of  the 
great  pitfalls,  of  the  international  negotiator  has 
always  been  his  judgment  and  insight  as  to  what 
his  own  public  and  the  other  fellow's  public  will 
demand  and  what  they  will  put  up  with.  Scholars 
point  out  that  Lord  Palmerston,  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful when  he  was  young  and  in  intimate  contact 
with  his  own  people,  found  the  whole  basis  of  his 
foreign  policy  abandoned  when  he  grew  old  and 
lost  touch  with  the  public.  Bismarck  pitted  his 
judgment  of  the  strength  of  popular  demand  for 
German  unity  against  that  of  most  experts,  and 
Bismarck  won  out.  Disraeli  proved  a  better  pub- 
lic opinion  analyst  than  Gladstone.  Lincoln  and 
Cavour  perceived  the  deeper  thrusts  of  public 
sentiment  and  adapted  their  actions  accordingly. 

Such  insight  is  even  more  essential  to  the  poli- 
tician dealing  with  domestic  issues ;  in  this  coun- 
try, for  example,  astute  political  leaders,  such  as 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  again  Lincoln,  have  set  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  sensing  the  public 
will  as  well  as  in  giving  it  shape  and  direction. 

This  conference  is  unique  in  that  it  brings  to- 
gether private  individuals  from  various  nations, 
meeting  on  a  professional  basis,  to  discuss  prob- 


1  Address  delivered  before  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  Public  Opinion  Research,  Williams  Col- 
lege, Williamstown,  Mass.,  on  Sept.  2,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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lems  peculiar  to  research  on  public  attitudes,  and 
with  no  motive  other  than  the  advancement  ol 
understanding. 

During  the  past  10  or  12  years  you  experts  hav* 
been  learning  how  to  reduce  the  element  of  gues^ 
for  the  policy  makers  and  administrators.  But 
like  all  pioneers,  you  are  still  crass  newcomers 
The  shrewd  guess  of  the  responsible  politica 
leader,  who  must  take  into  account  the  intensity 
of  public  feeling  as  well  as  its  dispersion,  who 
must  predict  the  direction  of  opinion  and  the  inr 
pact  of  events  upon  it,  who  must  judge  the  politi, 
cal  effectiveness  of  various  groups,  must  still  bt 
the  guide  to  action. 

I  shall  not  have  to  argue,  before  this  of  al 
groups,  that  what  large  numbers  of  people  believt 
and  think,  what  they  fear  and  hope,  grows  eve} 
more  important  in  determining  the  shape  o? 
things  to  come.  The  growth  of  political  democ 
racy,  the  vast  extension  of  popular  education,  an( 
the  miracle  of  easy,  quick,  and  frequent  communi 
cations  have  produced  a  new  social  situation,  tht 
full  significance  of  which  is  not  yet  understood 
I  believe  this  to  be  true  everywhere,  even  in  th< 
totalitarian  countries  whose  rulers  have  had  to  in 
vent  new  techniques  of  propaganda  and  repressioi 
to  cope  with  it  and  to  practice  old  ones  on  an  un 
precedented  scale  in  order  to  remain  in  power. 

Up  to  a  generation  or  two  ago  public  leaders,  h 
taking  into  account  the  broad  aspirations  and  de 
mands  of  the  populations  they  represented,  couk 
count  on  the  fact  that  these  aspirations  movec 
slowly,  like  the  communications  of  the  time.  To 
day,  when  uncounted  millions  of  people  are  bom 
barded  by  headlines,  by  day-to-day  and  hour-to 
hour  newscasts,  by  millions  of  words  and  image; 
poured  forth  by  press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures 
policy  makers  and  public  officials  are  faced  wit! 
an  immensely  more  complicated  job  in  attempting 
to  follow  or  anticipate  the  swift  tempo  of  populai 
opinion. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  fielc 
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1  international  relations.     While  a  fair  degree  of 
ntinuity  may  exist  in  each  nation  with  respect 

opinion  on  domestic  problems,  the  political 
ader  or  official  dealing  with  foreign  policy  must 
eigh  and  balance  the  shifting  and  interacting 
lblic  opinions  in  50  or  60  nations — public  atti- 
des  which  he  has  difficulty  in  assaying  and  over 
hich  he  has  little  or  no  influence. 
Up  to  World  War  I  relations  between  nations 
3re  conducted  largely  as  diplomatic  negotiations 
itween  rulers  or  their  personal  representatives, 
oday  these  dealings  between  chiefs  of  state  or 
tiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  are  being  heavily 
pplemented  by  direct  contacts  between  and  with 
hole  peoples.  A  growing  volume  of  official  or 
plomatic  business  is  no  longer  conducted  behind 
ased  doors  but,  as  in  the  meetings  of  the  Security 
Duncil,  is  open  for  all  to  read  or  hear.  It  is,  in 
ct,  one  of  the  dilemmas  of  diplomacy  that  these 
iblicly  conducted  negotiations  may  be  converted 
to  platforms  for  appeals  to  the  people  of  the 
arid,  into  sounding  boards,  rather  than  used  as 
means  of  securing  accommodation  and  agree- 
ent.  But  such  is  the  need  for  public  information 
id  public  education  that  the  open  method  is  to 

preferred  whenever  possible. 
It  is  not  uncommon  today  for  government 
•okesmen  to  reply  to  policy  statements  of  other 
)vernments  by  statements  in  the  press  or  on  the 
.dio,  as  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
presentatives  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
ive  recently  done.  Secretary  Marshall's  appeal 
>r  a  joint  Europe  recovery  plan  was  made,  not 

a  diplomatic  note  to  the  governments  of 
urope  but  on  a  public  platform,  at  the  Harvard 
mmencement.    Because  of  the  speed  and  range 

modern  communications,  such  a  message  reaches 
illions  and  affects  world  opinion  almost  at  once. 
This  democratization  of  the  conduct  of  inter- 
itional  relations  will,  I  believe  and  hope,  con- 
aue  to  develop  rapidly,  despite  the  presently 
ccessf ul  efforts  of  some  nations  to  insulate  their 
ioples  from  direct  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
orld.  It  is  developing  at  the  very  moment 
hen,  in  nearly  every  nation,  old  priorities  have 
;-en  upset  and  the  problems  of  foreign  relations 
jive  superseded  in  importance  all  of  the  tradi- 
!>nally  controverted  domestic  issues.  What  I 
n  saying  is  that  peace — just  and  lasting  peace — 
| is  become  the  paramount  issue  for  all  peoples 
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and  that  peace  can  be  built  only  in  the  minds  and 
hearts,  or  call  it  the  opinions  and  attitudes,  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  many  lands. 
Without  such  building  there  can  be  no  assurance 
of  peace. 

The  upsurge  of  public  interest  in  international 
problems  has  nowhere  been  more  dramatic  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  front  pages  of  our 
papers  are  crowded,  day  in  and  day  out,  with 
foreign  datelines.  The  State  Department  is  on 
the  front  page  almost  daily.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  Department  received  1,613  requests  for 
speakers  and  filled  813  of  them,  contrasted  with 
48  requests  filled  in  1944.  Last  year  the  Depart- 
ment received  45,000  letters  from  the  public,  not 
including  form  letters  or  petitions  in  support  of 
some  particular  policy,  and  it  was  in  communi- 
cation with  327  organizations  seeking  informa- 
tion. When  Dr.  Gallup  asked  last  month,  "What 
do  you  think  is  the  most  important  problem  fac- 
ing this  country  today'?"  47  percent  of  the  public 
named  problems  of  international  affairs ;  this  was 
twice  as  many  as  named  the  high  cost  of  living. 
A  similar  question  asked  in  1945  and  1946  showed 
only  15  percent  to  16  percent  giving  priority  to 
international  issues.  Such  a  phenomenon  would 
have  been  as  unthinkable  20  years  ago  as  would 
the  convening  of  an  international  conference  of 
public  opinion  analysts. 

What  is  happening  in  the  United  States  is  hap- 
pening in  varying  degrees  everywhere.  The 
various  world  publics  exhibit  a  deepening 
anxiety.  If  they  must  decide  the  issues  that  make 
for  peace  or  lead  to  war,  on  what  basis  shall  they 
decide?  We  of  the  Western  World  of  course — 
out  of  our  deepest-held  political  traditions — an- 
swer that  the  whole  people,  on  the  basis  of  full 
and  fair  information  made  freely  available  to 
them,  should  decide,  and  that  they  will  decide 
rightly  if  they  are  permitted  to  do  so ;  and  that, 
further,  no  decision  will  stick  except  on  such  a 
basis.  We  would  echo  the  great  cry  of  John  Mil- 
ton, "Let  Truth  and  Falsehood  grapple;  who 
ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter?"  Information,  no  matter  how 
full  and  fair,  is  not  synonymous  with  truth  and 
is  no  substitute  for  judgment,  but  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable foundation  for  both. 

I  have  been  stressing  the  increasing  power  of 
public  opinion,  the  increasing  public  interest  in 
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international  affairs,  and  the  increasing  ability  of 
the  communications  system  to  match  the  need  for 
public  information.  What,  then,  is  the  state  of 
the  world  public's  information  about  world  af- 
fairs— this  force  which  may  now  determine  world 
survival  ?  It  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  woefully  inade- 
quate at  best  and  dangerously  distorted  at  worst. 
For  all  our  proud  achievements  in  communication, 
we  are  uninformed.  I  find  myself  more  deeply  con- 
cerned about  that  fact  than  I  am  about  coal  short- 
ages and  atom  bombs. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  are  unin- 
formed. One  set  of  reasons  springs  from  the  use 
in  some  countries  of  the  twin  instruments  of  cen- 
sorship and  propaganda,  which  represent  reactions 
against  the  flood  of  world  information.  Although 
the  world  as  a  whole  is  probably  in  a  worse  case 
today  with  respect  to  freedom  of  information  than 
it  has  ever  been,  I  do  not  believe  that  censorship 
can  hold  off  indefinitely  the  surging  tide  of  facts 
and  ideas. 

Poverty  and  inability  to  acquire  facilities  are 
still  key  factors  in  determining  the  adequacy,  as 
contrasted  with  the  freedom,  of  information. 
Monopoly  and  cartel  practices  keep  costs  high. 
There  are  shortages  of  paper  and  of  film  stock. 
And  basically,  of  course,  there  is  the  inadequacy 
and  the  poor  quality  of  education,  of  which  illiter- 
acy is  only  the  most  flagrant  example.  Informa- 
tion becomes  intelligible  only  through  education. 
In  our  own  country,  where  higher  education  is 
more  generally  available  than  in  any  other  land, 
it  is  not  a  good  omen  that  our  college  graduates 
prefer  Milt  Caniff  to  Walter  Lippmann  by  an  over- 
whelming margin. 

From  my  particular  vantage  point  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  I  see  the  consequences  of  these 
factors  as  they  affect  foreign  opinion  about  the 
United  States.  In  the  position  of  world  leadership 
into  which  it  has  been  catapulted,  albeit  reluctantly 
and  to  its  surprise,  the  United  States  is  today  the 
object  of  intense  curiosity  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  absence  of  a  system  of  world  communica- 
tions and  exchanges  free  and  adequate  to  the  need, 
we  see  this  curiosity  developing  into  misconcep- 
tions about  us  that  are  fantastic  in  their  propor- 
tions. We  are  pictured  in  some  quarters  as  a 
dragon  intent  on  enslaving  the  world,  and  not  even 
given  credit  as  a  reluctant  dragon.  Some  of  these 
misconceptions  are  deliberately  fostered  by  our 
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detractors,  but  more  are  due  to  plain  unmitigat* 
ignorance.  In  either  case  they  are  dangers  : 
great  as  any  we  face.  In  a  world  rife  with  tenskw 
and  controversy,  in  a  world  of  dislocation  ai 
suffering,  they  compound  the  mischief  and  set  tl 
stage  for  conflict. 

We  Americans  too  have  our  misconceptio: 
about  foreign  peoples  and  about  the  nature  < 
foreign  relations,  and  they  are  serious  misconce 
tions.  But  in  justice  I  will  say  that,  in  view  of  oi 
deepening  interest  in  world  affairs,  our  splend 
popular  communications  system,  and  our  relati 
wealth  and  freedom,  these  American  misconce 
tions  are  perhaps  more  readily  correctible  ths 
those  held  abroad  about  us. 

We  in  the  State  Department  are  deeply  co 
cerned  with  public  misconceptions  both  here  ai 
abroad.  Although  our  efforts  are  not  as  yet  x 
motely  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  t 
problem,  certain  lines  of  action  have  been  la 
down.  We  are  pressing,  as  best  we  can,  to  advan 
the  concept  and  practice  of  world-wide  freedom 
information,  in  the  face  of  very  considerat 
difficulties.  We  seek  to  stimulate  the  activities 
private-information  agencies  in  the  internatior 
field  and  to  reduce  the  economic  barriers  as  well 
the  political.  We  are  energetic  and  enthusiasi 
participants  in  the  United  Nations  Education 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

Through  the  Office  of  International  Inform 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange,  we  are  attem{ 
ing  to  fill  the  information  gaps  left  by  the  oth 
agencies,  an  enterprise  that  is  novel  for  us  no 
after  extensive  debate  in  Congress  and  the  pre 
an  enterprise  that  is  accepted,  I  believe,  as  an  in 
gral  part  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  ( 
the  home  side,  through  the  Office  of  Public  A 
fairs,  we  are  having  some  minor  success  in  openi 
to  the  public  gaze  the  operations  and  the  problei 
of  the  State  Department  itself. 

I  have  been  talking  in  very  general  terms.  N< 
I  want  to  enlist  you  in  this  enterprise.  Half 
century  ago  Lord  Bryce  pointed  out  that  one  of  t 
difficulties  of  our  American  democratic  system  w 
that  of  measuring  accurately  the  drift  of  pub 
opinion  between  elections.  If  he  were  here 
Williamstown  today,  I  doubt  that  he  would  put 
much  stress  on  that  difficulty  as  he  did  in  18! 
And  the  chief  reason  is  that  you  ladies  and  gent 
men  have  developed,  and  are  developing,  new  i 
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truments  for  measuring  public  information, 
.pinions,  attitudes,  and  preferences.  We  can  now 
upplement  the  study  of  press  opinion,  party 
pinion,  and  leadership  opinion  with  the  re- 
ponses  of  representative  cross  sections  of  the  pub- 
ic as  a  whole.  Never  until  recent  years  has  it 
ieen  possible  to  obtain  in  any  systematic  way  a 
ialanced  picture,  in  perspective,  of  the  opinions  of 
.11  groups  in  the  populations.  It  is  now  possible 
o  find  out  what  "the  public"  thinks  on  any  given 
ssue  or  range  of  issues.  It  is  also  possible  to  as- 
ertain  the  trends  of  opinion  and  the  variations 
,nd  peculiarities  of  opinion  as  between  one  group 
,nd  another.  The  policy  maker's  opportunity  for 
elf-deception — the  tendency  for  believing  that 
he  opinion  of  one's  own  particular  group  is  the 
ipinion  of  the  public — is  diminished. 

Like  most  ingenious  people,  you  have  brought 
ipon  yourselves  new  responsibilities  as  great  as 
our  ingenuity.  You  have  found  a  way  to  make 
his  a  more  democratic  world  and,  thus,  we  can 
tope,  a  more  peaceful  world,  and  you  must  now 
ive  up  to  your  responsibility  to  do  so. 

You  are  interested  in  what  people  know,  feel, 
tnd  think,  and  you  can  measure  it.  I  am  inter - 
•sted  in  that  too,  but  I  am  even  more  interested  in 
vhat  makes  them  feel  and  think  as  they  do  and  in 
vhat  the  consequences  are.  If  I  am  right  that 
he  opinions  of  national  publics  are  increasingly 
he  key  to  peace  and  if  I  am  right  that  massive 
nisconceptions  may  be  the  greatest  single  menace 
o  peace,  then  I  have  a  challenge  for  you. 

When  a  congressman  asks  me,  as  many  have, 
vhether  anybody  abroad  pays  any  attention  to  the 
•utput  of  our  Office  of  International  Information 
md  Educational  Exchange,  I  can  usually  convince 
lim  that  they  do  by  citing  a  variety  of  statistics 
tnd  incidents,  all  somewhat  unscientific  but 
levertheless  real.    But  if  a  congressman  asks  me 

0  prove  that  our  output  has  modified  public 
opinion  about  the  United  States  abroad,  or  over- 
tome  specific  misconceptions,  I  am  much  less 
persuasive.  An  act  of  faith  is  involved,  as  it  is  in 
jtll  public  information  activities — faith  in  the 
•urative  power  of  honest  information  widely  dis- 
seminated. 

1  It  is  a  faith  that  is  justified;  Mr.  Sulzberger 
loes  not  have  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  New 
fork  Times  on  public  attitudes  to  know  that  he  is 
adding  to  public  understanding.    But  it  is  none- 
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theless  true  that  in  these  critical  times  all  agencies 
of  international  information  can  do  a  better  job 
if  they  are  not  shooting  in  the  dark. 

What  are  the  misconceptions  about  America 
held  abroad,  country  by  country?  How  deeply 
are  they  held  ?  What  causes  them  ?  What  are  the 
effective  ways  of  dissolving  them  ?  I  believe  your 
group  may  know  how  to  help  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  and  I  hope  this  conference  will 
devote  some  time  to  them.  I  would  similarly  hope 
that  American  misconceptions  about  foreign  peo- 
ples could  be  clarified,  though  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  opinion  analysis,  which  is  much  more  highly 
developed  here,  has  already  progressed  to  the  point 
where  it  is  probably  more  useful  to  the  foreign 
offices  of  other  countries  than  much  of  the  tradi- 
tional work  of  their  embassies  in  Washington. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, public  opinion  analysis  in  certain  Eastern 
European  countries  would  offer  unique  possibili- 
ties for  controlled  experiments  in  the  formation 
of  public  opinion. 

I  would  also  ask  our  American  analysts  for  a 
more  intensive  concentration  on  issues  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  to  help  crystallize  that  policy.  We 
do  not  feel  that  we  are  omniscient  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  But  we  do  feel  that  because  the 
members  of  the  Department  make  a  full-time  job 
of  it,  often  a  lifetime  job,  we  have  a  better  grasp 
of  the  international  problems  faced  by  the  United 
States  than  many  members  of  the  public.  Our 
conviction  in  our  own  policies  is  buttressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  better-informed  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation seem  to  agree  with  us  on  most  issues. 

When  we  believe  we  are  right,  and  when  a  mi- 
nority who  have  the  knowledge  necessary  for  an 
intelligent  opinion  agree  with  us  but  a  numerical 
majority  of  the  public  disagrees  with  our  policy, 
what  then?  This  problem  is  as  old  as  democracy 
itself.  One  thing,  to  my  mind,  is  clear  however. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  role  at  all  for  leadership  in  a 
democracy,  the  policy  makers — the  President  and 
his  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  the  Department — at 
least  have  the  obligation  to  state  the  facts  to  the 
public  and  explain  their  position  in  regard  to  those 
facts.  This  applies  both  domestically  and,  in  a 
world  where  the  United  States  has  grave  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership  and  power,  to  foreign  peo- 
ples as  well. 

In  his  speech  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  July  Secre- 
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tary  Marshall  said :  "The  greatest  problem  I  feel  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  in  bringing  the  American  pub- 
lic to  a  general  understanding  of  the  conditions 
involved  at  home  and  abroad  which  influence  all 
negotiations  and  therefore  all  efforts  to  reestablish 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world."  Such  a 
general  understanding  must  rest  on  accurate  in- 
formation. The  Department  of  State  is  under  an 
obligation  to  make  sure  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  the  fullest  possible  access  to  facts  relat- 
ing to  foreign-policy  problems,  to  the  policies  as 
developed,  and  the  reasoning  behind  them. 

Except  for  the  handling  of  day-to-day  news 
developments,  the  Department  up  to  three  years 
ago  had  no  special  personnel  or  budget  for  dis- 
charging its  information  obligations.  Its  small 
staff  of  overworked  technical  officers  had  to  cope 
as  they  could  with  mail  from  the  public  and  turn 
down  10  speaking  invitations  for  every  one  they 
accepted.  Funds  and  staff  for  preparing  the  most 
elementary  documentary  material  were  so  severely 
limited  that  justice  could  not  remotely  be  done  to 
inquiries  from  organizations  and  individuals. 
Much  less  was  it  possible  for  the  Department  to 
undertake  a  positive  program  for  stimulating  in- 
terest in  foreign-policy  problems. 

It  is  still  unable  to  carry  out  its  now  enlarged 
responsibilities  on  any  scale  at  all  comparable 
with  the  need  and  demand.  The  Department's 
program  in  this  field  must  be  improved  and  ex- 
panded. At  the  same  time  it  must  avoid  high- 
pressure  selling  campaigns  in  support  of  its  poli- 
cies. The  use  of  public  money  by  executive  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  conducting  campaigns  to  in- 
fluence congressional  votes  is  properly  forbidden. 
But,  as  Dean  Acheson  once  pointed  out,  the  De- 
partment is  damned  for  secretiveness  if  it  doesn't 
put  out  information  and  damned  for  propagandiz- 
ing if  it  does.  There  is  no  place  for  Dr.  Goebbels' 
methods,  Mr.  Acheson  said,  but  neither  is  there 
a  place  for  Colonel  Blimp. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  pointing  out  that 
the  greatest  role  of  groups  such  as  this  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace  is  not  as  analysts  of  current  opin- 
ion but  as  social  psychologists.  The  misconcep- 
tions I  have  spoken  of  often  seem  to  revolve  like 


1  Bulletin  of  May  18,  1947,  p.  1005. 

2  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1597. 
"Treaty  Series  933. 

'Treaty  Series  944. 
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storm  clouds  around  hotly  debated  issues.  The 
pass;  what  they  spring  from,  and  the  increme 
they  leave,  do  not  pass  so  easily.  The  misconce 
tions  are  seldom  woven  out  of  whole  cloth.  Th 
are  usually  related  to  basic  stereotypes,  to  dee 
seated  prejudices  and  antagonisms.  Programs 
current  information  are  usually  designed  to  offs 
the  immediate  misconceptions  and,  though  th 
may  be  indispensable  at  a  given  moment,  tend  to 
ephemeral  in  their  effect.  The  more  basic  and  p( 
manent  antagonisms  can  be  countered  only  ] 
longer-range  methods,  notably  by  the  exchange 
students  on  a  wholesale  scale.  Ultimately, 
course,  only  education  can  provide  the  permane 
foundation  for  international  understanding. 

Your  task  is  large.  It  is  complex.  It  is  urge) 
The  social  scientists  of  the  world,  whether  in  ui 
versities  or  other  research  organizations,  have 
great  role  to  play  in  the  drama  of  war  or  pes 
and  all  signs  indicate  that  it  will  become  steadj 
greater. 

Proclamation  of  Whaling  Protocols 

President  Truman  on  August  18,  1947,  pj 
claimed  the  supplementary  whaling  protocol 
March  3,  1947,1  and,  in  its  entirety,  the  whali 
protocol  of  November  26,  1945,2  amending  t 
international    agreement   for    the   regulation 
whaling  signed  at  London  on  June  8,  1937,3 
amended  by  the  protocol  signed  at  London 
June  24,  1938.4 

After  being  approved  by  the  Senate  on  July 
1947,  the  supplementary  protocol  was  ratified 
the  President  on  July  18,  1947.  The  Unit 
States  instrument  of  ratification  was  deposited 
the  archives  of  the  British  Government  on  Augi 
1,  1947. 

U.S.  Professors  To  Visit  Mexico  and  Peru 

Stanley  T.  Williams  of  Yale  University  and 
Langdon  White  of  Stanford  University  have  be 
awarded  grants-in-aid  by  the  Department  of  Sts 
to  enable  them  to  visit  the  Mexican- American  I 
stitute  of  Cultural  Relations  in  Mexico  City  ai 
the  University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima,  Pei 
respectively. 
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Plan  for  Agreement  on  International  Freedom  of  Information 


PRESS,  RADIO,  AND  MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRIES  CONFER 


[Released  to  the  press  September  7] 

Assistant  Secretary  William  Benton  made  pub- 
lic on  September  7  the  draft  of  a  suggested  inter- 
national agreement  on  freedom  of  information, 
prepared  under  the  leadership  of  Richard  J.  Fin- 
negan,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Times.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Benton  invited  interested  individ- 
uals and  organizations  to  submit  comments  and 
suggestions  on  the  proposed  draft  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  draft  resulted  from  an  informal  assign- 
ment undertaken  by  Mr.  Finnegan  at  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's request  to  formulate  a  suggested  interna- 
tional agreement  which  would  reflect  prevalent 
thinking  in  press,  radio,  and  motion-picture  cir- 
cles and  would  express  principles  which  private 
industry  would  like  to  see  written  into  inter- 
national agreements.  In  preparing  the  draft, 
Warren  H.  Pierce  of  the  Chicago  Times  staff 
consulted  personally  some  75  leaders  of  the  news- 
paper, magazine,  radio,  and  motion -picture  in- 
dustries. Printed  copies  of  the  original  version 
were  mailed  to  more  than  4,000  persons  and  or- 
ganizations. Hundreds  of  responses  furnished 
suggestions  which  have  been  considered  in  pre- 
paring the  final  draft  as  made  public  by  Mr. 
Benton. 

The  proposed  agreement  covers  those  aspects 
oi  freedom  of  information  connected  with  the 
gathering  and  international  transmission  of  news 
and  information.     Among   other   things,   corre- 


spondents— defined  so  as  to  include  press,  radio, 
and  film  personnel — would  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  enter  other  countries  and  to  travel  freely 
about  therein.  Their  copy  could  be  sent  in  and 
out  without  censorship  except  such  as  might  be 
directly  required  for  reasons  of  national  military 
security. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  Mr.  Benton, 
Mr.  Finnegan  pointed  out  that  the  principles 
expressed  in  the  suggested  agreement  are  such 
as  could  be  used  in  the  United  Nations,  or  in  a 
multilateral  convention  signed  by  many  countries, 
or  in  bilateral  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  other  governments. 

In  releasing  the  draft  Mr.  Benton  said,  "The 
free  flow  of  news  and  information  among  nations 
and  peoples  was  never  more  necessary  than  it  is 
today  and  never  faced  with  a  greater  array  of 
deliberately  erected  barriers.  Mr.  Finnegan  and 
his  associates  have  undertaken  to  crystallize  the 
deeply  held  but  rarely  formulated  views  of  the 
executives  of  American  private  information 
agencies  on  this  problem.  The  principles  ex- 
pressed in  Mr.  Finnegan's  draft  would  help  to 
make  it  possible  for  news,  radio,  and  film  agen- 
cies to  seek  and  disseminate  accurate  information 
everywhere;  in  Secretary  Marshall's  phrase,  'to 
cover  the  earth  with  truth'.  The  Department  of 
State  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Finnegan  and  the  Chi- 
cago Times  for  the  time  and  the  intelligence  they 
have  given  to  this  crucial  matter." 


LETTER  TO  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON   FROM  PUBLISHER  OF  CHICAGO  "TIMES' 


i  Honorable  William  Benton 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Mr.  Benton:  Herewith  is  a  draft  of  a 
suggested  international  treaty  on  freedom  of 
information. 

iepfember  14,  1947 


In  November,  1946,  you  asked  me  to  attempt  the 
preparation  of  such  a  draft.  It  was  to  reflect  as 
much  as  possible  the  prevalent  thinking  among 
the  information  media  of  our  nation — the  press, 
radio  and  motion  pictures.  You  said  that  the 
State  Department  would  like  to  see  a  draft  that 
expressed,  in  principle,  the  ideas  that  private  in- 
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dustry  would  expect  to  have  our  government  write 
into  an  international  agreement. 

I  consented  to  undertake  the  chore  because  for 
many  years  newspaper  men  had  been  hoping  that 
Congress  and  the  State  Department  would  get 
busy  and  do  something  on  the  subject.  There  had 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  but  no  action. 

The  sentiment  for  action  is  stronger  now  than 
ever.  Leaders  in  the  newspaper  and  other  media 
feel  that  this  is  one  of  those  important  subjects 
that  is  so  much  above  party  and  personality  dif- 
ferences that  it  should  attract  prompt,  unanimous 
and  lasting  attention  in  both  Houses,  as  well  as  in 
the  State  Department. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  get  all  the  elements  of 
private  industry  to  agree  on  the  wording  of  such 
a  document.  We  think  we  have  covered  the 
principles  on  which  all  agree. 

The  principles  are  such  as  could  be  used  within 
the  United  Nations  or  a  multilateral  convention  of 
nations  or  for  a  bilateral  agreement.  Right  now 
it  is  felt  that  a  start  should  be  made  with  a  bi- 
lateral treaty.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  draft 
expresses : 

1.  The  principle  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  that  exists  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  principle  of  freedom  of  movement,  free- 
dom of  observation,  and  freedom  of  transmission 
of  facts  and  ideas. 

3.  The  principle  of  world  public  opinion  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  judgment  in  controversies  be- 
tween information  media  and  government. 

We  have  tried  to  comb  all  possible  sources  from 
which  we  could  get  ideas  for  presentation  to  the 
State  Department  in  the  draft  that  is  attached  to 
this  letter.  Warren  H.  Pierce,  of  our  staff,  in 
seven  months  has  consulted  personally  some  75 
leaders  of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and 
motion  picture  industries.  Printed  copies  of  the 
original  draft  were  mailed  to  more  than  4,000  per- 
sons. The  original  draft  was  printed  in  full  in 
Editor  (&  Publisher.  Hundreds  of  responses 
brought  suggestions  to  us. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  Quincy  Wright, 
University  of  Chicago  authority  on  international 
law,  John  O.  Levinson,  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  who  specializes  in  foreign  relations  activities, 
and  Frederick  S.  Siebert,  head  of  the  journalism 
school  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  all  of  whom 
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participated    in    the    drafting    and    redrafting 
conferences. 

During  the  time  that  our  inquiry  has  been 
under  way  the  discussion  regarding  the  "responsi- 
bilities and  obligations"  of  the  press  has  been 
called  to  our  attention. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  unless  the  United 
States  accepts  certain  ideas  regarding  "responsi- 
bilities and  obligations"  in  order  to  woo  the  re- 
sponses from  totalitarian  states,  there  is  no  chance 
of  this  formula  being  accepted  by  governments 
with  which  we  would  like  to  negotiate. 

All  who  are  aware  of  the  faults  of  the  American 
press  deplore  them  and  have  worked  for  theii 
correction.  But  a  completely  free  press  will  can- 
cel out  its  own  evils  long  before  any  government 
would. 

If  the  servants  of  the  people  in  government  art 
permitted  to  control  the  voice  of  those  who  seleci 
the  servants,  the  only  recourse  the  people  havf 
left  is  forceful  rebellion.  And  Jefferson's  ide^ 
still  holds — that  freedom  of  the  press  is  the  sub 
stitute  for  rebellion. 

Those  who  talk  about  responsibilities  and  obli 
gations  use  language  that  almost  parallels  that  em; 
ployed  in  England  in  1680  when  the  king  and  th< 
judiciary  decided  to  put  down  "lies  or  vain  report 
which  are  many  times  raised  on  purpose  to  scan 
dalize  the  government",  etc.  That  effort  of  gov 
ernment  against  "lies"  was  so  disastrous  to  truth 
public  welfare  and  individual  freedom  that  it  be 
came  one  of  the  precedents  for  the  American  con 
cept  that  the  press  must  be  free,  not  fettered  by  am 
magistrates  of  government. 

We  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  there  i: 
unanimity  among  the  communication  media  of  th 
United  States  that  we  should  enter  into  no  treat 
with  any  country  on  any  terms  that  shrink  Ameri 
can  practice  one  jot.  We  cannot  abridge  freedon 
of  the  press  under  our  Constitution;  we  shoul< 
not  do  it  under  a  treaty.  We  who  have  worked  oi 
this  draft  think  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  hav 
an  agreement  with  a  half-dozen  nations  consisten 
with  the  American  belief  that  the  free  press  is  th< 
defender  of  the  people's  rights  than  to  agree  wit! 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  on  any  pact  or  treat; 
that  would  change  our  traditional  conception  o 
the  independence  of  the  press. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  J.  Finnegan 

Department  of  Sfafe  Bulletit 


DRAFT  OF  A  TREATY  ON  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 


Individuals  and  peoples  improve  their  understanding  of 
aeh  other  through  communication  of  facts  and  ideas.  In 
rder  to  promote  freedom  of  expression  by  every  means 
f  communication,  including  speech,  writing,  press,  radio, 
lotion  picture  and  art,  and  to  assure  to  their  respective 
copies  the  benefits  of  free  access  to  information  and 
pinion,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  the  fol- 
iwing  articles : 

Abticle  1.  For  the  purposes  of  simplification  and  un- 
erstanding,  certain  terms  used  hereinafter  are  hereby 
efined. 

(a)  "Information  agencies"  shall  mean:  Newspaper, 
lagazine  and  book  publishing  organizations ;  press  asso- 
iations  and  news  or  feature  services ;  radio  and  tele- 
ision  stations  and  networks ;  motion  picture  producing 
Dmpanies. 

(b)  "Correspondents"  shall  mean :  Properly  accredited 
mrnalists,  press  reporters,  photographers,  columnists, 
litors  and  publishers;  radio  and  television  reporters, 
jmmentators  and  technicians ;  news  artists  and  illustra- 
>rs ;  newsreel  and  other  documentary  picture  production 
arsonnel.  A  correspondent  shall  be  deemed  to  be  prop- 
rly  accredited  when  he  is  the  holder  of  a  passport  duly 
sued  to  him  by  his  own  nation  certifying  that  he  is  a 
)rrespondent,  and  provided  he  is  admissable  to  the 
ation  of  destination  under  its  general  laws  governing  the 
ltry  of  visitors  or  immigrants. 

(c)  "Copy"  shall  mean  all  reports  of  information  or 
pinion,  whether  visual  or  auditory,  intended  by  cor- 
espondents or  information  agencies  for  publication. 

Article  2.  Correspondents  from  each  signatory  (to- 
ither  with  their  equipment)  shall  have  free  ingress  to 
id  egress  from  the  territories  of  the  other  for  the  pur- 
)se  of  carrying  on  the  activities  of  their  calling. 
Article  3.  Correspondents  from  each  signatory  shall 
:  permitted  freely  to  travel  within  the  territories  of  the 
her  and  to  have  access  to  all  places  and  all  news  sources 
mailable  to  the  correspondents  of  the  most-favored  nation. 
Article  4.  All  copy  of  correspondents  or  information 
;encies  of  each  signatory  shall  be  permitted  free  egress 
om  the  territories  of  the  other  without  censorship,  de- 
tion  or  editing.  Provided  that :  each  of  the  signato- 
esmay  make  and  enforce  regulations  applicable  to  foreign 
^respondents  relating  directly  to  the  maintenance  of  na- 
inal  military  security,  if  such  regulations  apply  equally 
all  such  correspondents.  In  the  event  that  the  copy  of 
|iy  correspondent  is  detained  or  delayed  the  correspond- 
it  shall  be  notified  immediately  of  such  action  and  given 
full  explanation  of  the  reasons  therefor. 
Article  5.  The  correspondents  of  each  signatory  in 
e  territory  of  the  other  shall  have  access  to  all  facilities 
,r  the  transmission  of  copy  and  may  transmit  copy  on  the 
me  basis  and  at  the  same  rates  applicable  to  all  other 
ers  of  such  facilities  for  similar  purposes. 


Article  6.  Each  of  the  signatories  agrees  to  permit  all 
copy  of  the  information  agencies  of  the  other  to  enter 
its  territory  and  reach  its  information  agencies  on  the 
same  conditions  as  are  accorded  to  information  agencies 
of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Article  7.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  de- 
priving the  nationals  of  any  signatory  of  the  remedies 
provided  by  the  domestic  laws  of  such  signatories  con- 
cerning the  publication  of  libel,  slander  or  obscene 
material. 

Article  8.  (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  agreement,  the  International  Informa- 
tion Commission,  (hereinafter  called  the  Commission) 
shall  be  established,  to  be  composed  of  representative 
correspondents  or  executives  of  information  agencies 
designated  by  their  respective  governments. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
causes  arising  out  of  a  petition  filed  by  a  party  in  in- 
terest alleging  breach  of  one  or  more  of  the  terms  of 
this  agreement.  It  shall  be  empowered  to  decide  all 
questions  as  to  its  jurisdiction  arising  hereunder,  and  to 
promulgate  rules  of  procedure,  evidence  and  such  other 
rules  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  fulfill  its  functions 
hereunder :  Subject  to  such  restrictions  as  are  herein- 
after set  forth. 

(c)  A  party  in  interest  in  the  original  instance  shall 
be  any  correspondent  or  information  agency  alleging  in- 
jury because  of  violation  of  this  agreement. 

(d)  Opportunity  shall  be  given  the  respondent  to 
answer  the  petition.  Thereafter,  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  Commission  or  at  the  request  of  either  party  a  pub- 
lic hearing  shall  be  held. 

(e)  Upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  Commission 
shall  publish  a  written  Report  which  shall  include  the 
findings  and  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Commission, 
together  with  any  special  concurring  or  dissenting 
opiuious.  The  Commission,  whenever  it  deems  appro- 
priate, may  make  an  abridgement  of  the  Report  which 
shall  be  published  simultaneously  with  the  text  of  the 
Report. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  re- 
spondent in  any  case  arising  hereunder,  a  public  hearing 
shall  be  conducted  ex  parte  and  a  Report  shall  issue  as 
in  the  case  of  adversary  hearings. 

(g)  The  signatories  agree  that  any  Report  or  abridge- 
ment thereof,  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  made  freely 
available  to  all  information  agencies  of  all  nations,  and 
to  such  repositories  of  information  as  libraries,  schools 
and  universities,  and  shall  be  made  available  at  cost  to 
all  nationals  of  the  respective  signatories. 

Article  9.  If,  after  the  Commission  has  issued  its  re- 
port, diplomacy  fails  to  settle  any  dispute  between  the 
signatories  concerning  the  interpretation  of  this  agree- 
ment, or  the  consistency  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  this  agreement,  either  signatory  by  unilateral 
application  may  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 
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Soviet  Objections  to  Industrial  Plan  for  Ruhr  Refuted 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  U.S.  AND  U.S.S.R. 


Text  of  translation  of  Soviet  note 

lei  August  18, 19ft 

Sir:  On  instructions  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing: The  Soviet  Government  has  noticed  the 
announcements  published  in  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  at  the  present  time  conversations  are  being 
conducted  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain 
concerning  the  revision  of  the  plan  of  the  level  of 
industrial  production  in  Germany  adopted  March 
27,  1946  by  the  Control  Council  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  regime  for  the  Euhr  industrial 
area  and  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  intended  to  con- 
vene a  special  conference  of  the  Three  Powers, 
U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 

The  existence  of  conversations  of  this  kind  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was 
confirmed  in  a  statement  by  Mr.  Bevin  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  August  4,  1947. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  fact  that  questions  connected 
with  the  revision  of  the  plan  of  the  level  of  indus- 
trial production  for  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  any  kind  of  special  regime  for  the 
Ruhr  industrial  area,  concern  Germany  as  a  whole 
and  consequently  decisions  on  them  can  be  taken 
only  with  the  agreement  of  the  Four  Powers 
occupying  Germany. 

Accept  [etc.]. 

S.  Tsarapkin 
Charge  d? Affaires  ad  interim  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  U.S.A. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Mr.  Robert  Lovett 
State  Department 
Washington 
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Text  of  the  United  States  reply  which  was  deli 
ered  to  the  Soviet  Charge  in  Washington  on  Se 
tember  1, 19p 

[Released  to  the  press  September 

August  £9, 194.7 
Sir:  I  have  received  the  Embassy's  note 
August  18,  1947  drawing  attention  to  the  disci 
sions  in  London  between  the  United  States,  t 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  on  the  level  of  i 
dustry  and  the  Ruhr  area  in  Germany  and  stati] 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Governmei 
these  matters  "concern  Germany  as  a  whole  ai 
consequently  decisions  on  them  can  be  taken  on 
with  the  agreement  of  the  four  powers  occupyi 
Germany." 

The  United  States  Government  obviously  agr. 
that  decisions  dealing  with  Germany  as  a  whc 
can  be  taken  only  by  agreement  between  the  fo 
occupying  powers  which  this  Government  cc 
tinues  to  hope  will  be  achieved.  However,  t 
United  States  Government  is  unable  to  accept  t 
interpretation  of  the  agreements  relating  to  G< 
many  on  which  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Gc 
ernment  appears  to  be  based. 

For  over  two  years  the  United  States  Govei 
ment  has  sought  persistently  to  reach  agreemei 
on  matters  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole  and 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Agreeme 
of  1945  which  state  that  Germany  should  be  treat 
as  a  single  economic  unit  and  to  this  end  certs 
common  policies  should  be  established.  The  le1 
of  industry  for  Germany  as  a  whole  adopted 
March  27, 1946  was  in  fact  expressly  based  on  t 
assumption  that  Germany  would  be  treated  as 
single  economic  unit.  Subsequent  to  the  meeti 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Mosc< 
this  year,  when  it  became  clear  that  there  was 
prospect  of  an  early  achievement  of  this  objecti 
it  became  necessary  to  adjust  the  level  of  industr 
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ictivity  in  the  American  and  British  Zones.  In 
iffecting  this  adjustment  in  the  United  States  and 
British  Zones,  the  main  objectives  in  the  Berlin 
igreement  of  eliminating  the  German  war  poten- 
ial,  developing  Germany's  agriculture  and  peace- 
til  industries,  and  enabling  Germany  to  maintain 
tself  without  external  assistance,  are  being  ob- 
erved. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  certainly  aware  of 
he  importance  of  German  production  to  the  eco- 
tomic  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  This  is  partic- 
ilarly  true  in  respect  of  coal  from  the  Ruhr  area 
if  Germany.  Furthermore,  the  failure  of  the  So- 
riet  Government  to  implement  the  Berlin  Agree- 
aent  has  placed  upon  the  United  States  a  heavy 
inancial  burden  in  the  occupation  of  Germany. 
The  United  States  Government  is  unable  to  ac- 
ept  the  thesis  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  allevi- 
,te  the  financial  burden  of  the  United  States  or  to 
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develop  within  the  framework  of  the  Berlin 
agreement  the  contribution  of  the  western  zones 
of  Germany  to  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Europe  until  the  consent  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  been  obtained.  Pending  the  fulfilment 
of  quadripartite  agreement,  the  United  States  feels 
justified  in  pursuing  objectives  which  have  been 
commonly  agreed  and  making  arrangements  for 
that  purpose  with  any  other  occupying  power 
willing  to  work  toward  the  common  end. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Robert  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
The  Honorable 

Semen  K.  Tsarapkin 
Minister  Counselor 

Charge  d ''Affaires  ad  interim  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 


Continued  Protest  Against  Stifling  of  Opposition  in  Bulgaria 


U.S.  NOTE  TO  SOVIET  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


[Released  to  the  press  September  3] 

In  August  30  Ambassador  Smith  delivered  to 
he  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  second 
ote  of  protest  against  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
n  Nikola  Petkov  and  the  Bulgarian  Parliament's 
ction  abolishing  the  Agrarian  Union,  the  political 
^arty  of  which  Mr.  Petkov  was  the  leader.  This 
,ote  was  in  answer  to  the  reply  of  the  Soviet 
rovernment  of  August  %5  to  the  American  note 
f  August  %3.x    Text  of  the  note  follows: 

My  Government  has  received  your  communica- 
ion  of  August  25  concerning  the  case  of  Nikola 
'etkov. 

In  February  1945  the  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.  and  U.S. 
greed  at  Yalta  to  a  declaration  on  Liberated 
Europe  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Premier  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
kingdom,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
f  America  have  consulted  with  each  other  in  the 
lommon  interests  of  the  peoples  of  their  coun- 
ties and  those  of  liberated  Europe.  They  jointly 
declare  their  mutual  agreement  to  concert  during 


the  temporary  period  of  instability  in  liberated 
Europe  the  policies  of  their  three  governments  in 
assisting  the  peoples  liberated  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  peoples  of  the 
former  Axis  satellite  states  of  Europe  to  solve 
by  democratic  means  their  pressing  political  and 
economic  problems. 

"The  establishment  of  order  in  Europe  and  the 
rebuilding  of  national  economic  life  must  be 
achieved  by  processes  which  will  enable  the 
liberated  peoples  to  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of 
Nazism  and  Fascism  and  to  create  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  their  own  choice.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  Atlantic  Charter — the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live — the  restoration  of  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  to  those  peoples  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them  by  the  ag- 
gressor nations. 

"To  foster  the  conditions  in  which  the  liberated 
peoples  may  exercise  these  rights,  the  three  gov- 
ernments will  jointly  assist  the  people  in  any 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7,  1947,  p.  481. 
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European  liberated  state  or  former  Axis  satellite 
state  in  Europe  where  in  their  judgment  condi- 
tions require  (A)  to  establish  conditions  of  in- 
ternal peace;  (B)  to  carry  out  emergency 
measures  for  the  relief  of  distressed  peoples;  (C) 
to  form  interim  governmental  authorities  broadly 
representative  of  all  democratic  elements  in  the 
population  and  pledged  to  the  earliest  possible 
establishment  through  free  elections  of  govern- 
ments responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people;  and 
(D)  to  facilitate  where  necessary  the  holding  of 
such  elections. 

"The  three  governments  will  consult  the  other 
United  Nations  and  provisional  authorities  or 
other  governments  in  Europe  when  matters  of 
direct  interest  to  them  are  under  consideration. 

"When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  three  governments, 
conditions  in  any  European  liberated  state  or 
any  former  Axis  satellite  state  in  Europe  make 
such  action  necessary,  they  will  immediately  con- 
sult together  on  the  measures  necessary  to  dis- 
charge the  joint  responsibilities  set  forth  in  this 
declaration. 

"By  this  declaration  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  our  pledge 
in  the  declaration  by  the  United  Nations,  and  our 
determination  to  build  in  cooperation  with  other 
peace-loving  nations  world  order  under  law,  dedi- 
cated to  peace,  security,  freedom  and  general  well- 
being  of  all  mankind." 

In  December  1945  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  U.K.  and  U.S.  met  in  Moscow  in  accord- 
ance with  decisions  reached  at  Yalta  and  later  at 
Potsdam  and,  with  respect  to  Bulgaria,  agreed 
that  "Soviet  Government  takes  upon  itself  mission 
of  giving  friendly  advice  to  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  desirability  of  inclusion  in 
Bulgarian  Government  of  the  Fatherland  Front, 
now  being  formed,  of  an  additional  two  representa- 
tives of  other  democratic  groups,  who  (a)  are 
truly  representative  of  the  groups  of  the  parties 
which  are  not  participating  in  the  Government 
and  (b)  are  really  suitable  and  will  work  loyally 
with  the  Government." 

Mr.  Nikola  Petkov  was  and  is  the  titular  and 
actual  leader  of  the  Agrarian  Union,  the  principal 
democratic  group  outside  of  the  Fatherland  Front 
to  which  the  Moscow  agreement  had  reference.  He 
signed  the  Armistice  Agreement  on  behalf  of  Bul- 
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garia.  Despite  the  manifest  unfairness  of  I 
manner  in  which  the  elections  of  October  27,  19' 
for  Constituent  Assembly  were  conducted,  1 
Fatherland  Front  Government  was  obliged  to  co 
cede  that  Mr.  Petkov's  adherents  had  polled  ov 
1,200,000  votes,  or  some  29  percent  of  the  total. 

For  reasons  well  known  to  the  Soviet  Gover 
ment,  the  Moscow  agreement  was  not  implemente1 
On  the  contrary,  the  Fatherland  Front  inaug 
rated  a  campaign  of  terrorization  and  intimid 
tion  against  the  Bulgarian  opposition  with  the  o 
vious  aim  of  attaining  its  dissolution.  This  car 
paign  has  resulted  in  the  scandalous  trial,  convi 
tion  and  sentence  to  death  of  Mr.  Petkov  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Agrarian  Party  by  parli 
mentary  decree  of  August  26th  as  well  as  ! 
various  other  repressive  measures  against  Agrarh 
leaders. 

The  United  States  Government  cannot  accej 
the  position  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government 
your  note  under  acknowledgment.  The  Petk< 
case,  involving  the  leader  of  the  principal  oppos 
tion  party,  obviously  vitally  affects  the  existen 
of  representative  government  in  Bulgaria.  Thi 
it  is  clearly  within  the  purview  of  the  Yal 
Agreement  in  which  the  establishment  of  such 
Government  was  declared  to  be  of  concern  to  ti 
three  powers  and  warrants  a  review  by  thei 
The  contention  that  the  matter  is  of  purely  i: 
ternal  Bulgarian  concern  cannot  relieve  the  Yal 
Powers  from  their  commitment  to  concert  the 
policies  in  regard  to  developments  of  this  natui 
As  for  Bulgarian  sovereignty,  it  may  be  remark* 
that  Bulgaria  is  still  under  armistice  contrc 
The  Soviet  attitude,  therefore,  violates  Soviet  ol 
ligations  assumed  at  Yalta  and  is  a  negation  < 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  a  signatory  ' 
the  Bulgarian  armistice. 

The  Bulgarian  parliamentary  action  in  abolisl 
ing  the  Agrarian  Union,  which  constitutes  tl 
latest  development  in  the  repressive  campaig 
against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  members  < 
that  party  has  removed  from  Parliamentary  pa 
ticipation  the  last  of  the  90  deputies  elected  by  tl 
Agrarians  to  that  body.  Parliamentary  oppos 
tion  to  the  Government  Fatherland  Front  bl( 
now  consists  of  8  deputies  of  the  Opposition  Socii 
Democratic  Party  in  a  chamber  of  which  the  toti 
membership  numbers  465.  Any  pretense  thi 
such  a  situation  is  consistent  with  the  conduct  ( 
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epresentative  government  in  Bulgaria  is  mani- 
estly  preposterous.  Accordingly,  pursuant  to  its 
ralta  obligations,  the  United  States  Government 
squests  that,  in  addition  to  reviewing  the  Petkov 
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case,  the  U.S.S.K.,  U.K.  and  U.S.  also  consult 
with  a  view  to  reaching  a  concert  of  policies  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  created  by  these  related 
developments. 


oviet  Notes  Rejecting  Plan  for  Reopening  of  Dairen  to  International  Trade 


[Released  to  the  press  September  2] 

Translation  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  reply 
f  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  dated 
ugust  26,  to  the  U.  S.  note  of  August  14, 1947,  in 
\gard  to  Dairen.    The  Soviet  reply  was  delivered 

>  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  August 
y. 

...  In  reply  to  the  Embassy's  note  No.  689, 
:  August  14,1  on  the  question  of  the  opening  of 
alny2  for  international  commerce  (the  Soviet 
inistry  of  Foreign  Affairs)  has  the  honor  to 
fer  to  its  note  No.  103  of  February  27,  1947  in 
hich  it  was  stated  that  the  status  of  Dalny  is 
■lined  by  the  special  Soviet-Chinese  agreement 
garding  Dalny  of  August  14, 1945.3 
As  is  known,  in  accordance  with  that  agreement, 
alny  during  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with 
tpan  falls  under  the  regime  which  has  been  set 

>  in  the  Naval  base  of  Port  Arthur.  Inasmuch 
}  the  state  of  war  with  Japan  is  not  terminated 
icause  there  is  as  yet  no  peace  treaty  with  Japan, 
iturally,  the  regime  of  the  naval  base  continues 

prevail  over  Dalny. 

Considering  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
ct  that  civil  administration  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
nment  for  reasons  beyond  Soviet  control,  has  not 

yet  undertaken  fulfillment  of  its  functions  in 
alny,  the  Soviet  Government  sees  no  basis  for 
change  of  regime  which  at  the  present  time  exists 

Dalny.    The  Soviet'  Government  in  this  con- 

ction  categorically  rejects,  in  view  of  above- 

antioned  circumstances,  any  attempt  to  burden 

with  responsibility  for  treatment  of  American 

jterests. 

ranslation  of  Soviet  Note  of  February  27,  1947 
jinistrt  of  Foreign  Affairs 

I.  103 

|The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR 
[esents  its  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  and,  in  reply  to  the 
Embassy's  Note  No.  3  of  January  3  of  this  year  on 
the  question  of  the  Port  of  Dairen  and  the  Chinese 
Changchun  railway,4  has  the  honor  to  inform  it  as 
follows : 

As  is  well  known,  the  status  of  Dairen  and  the 
Chinese  Changchun  Railway  is  defined  by  the 
Soviet-Chinese  agreements  of  August  14,  1945  re- 
garding the  Port  of  Dairen  and  the  Chinese 
Changchun  Railway,  and  accordingly  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  these  agreements  come 
within  the  competence  of  the  Governments  of  the 
USSR  and  China.  The  Soviet  Government  for  its 
part  has  always  expressed  its  readiness  for  appro- 
priate steps  and  has  done  everything  possible  for 
the  exact  execution  of  these  agreements. 

Mention  in  the  Embassy's  note  of  the  abnormal 
situation  in  the  Far  East,  which  evidently  envis- 
ages the  situation  in  China,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  reason  for  laying  any  responsibility  for  this 
situation  on  the  USSR. 

As  regards  the  district  of  the  Port  Arthur  Naval 
Base  provided  for  in  the  Soviet-Chinese  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  Dairen,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  applied  and  is  applying  all  possible  measures, 
so  far  as  depends  upon  it,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  normal  situation  in  this  district  and  in  the  city 
of  Dairen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here  in  detail  of  the 
agreement  which  was  concluded  at  the  Moscow 
Conference  of  the  Three  Ministers  in  December 
1945  on  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  both  of 
Soviet  and  American  troops  from  China.  The 
Soviet  Government  considers  that  the  exact  execu- 
tion both  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  of  America  of  this  agreement  and  of  other 
conditions  provided  for  by  the  Moscow  agreement 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  31,  1947,  p.  436. 

2  Russian  name  for  the  port  of  Dairen. 

3  Bulletin  of  Feb.  10,  1946,  p.  201. 

4  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  127. 
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has  a  highly  important  significance  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  normal  situation  in  China.  For  its 
part  the  Soviet  Government  has  done  everything 
which  the  agreement  demanded  of  it,  having  al- 
ready concluded  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Manchuria  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 

Moscow,  February  27,  194-7. 
To  the  Embassy 

of  the  United  States  of  America 
Moscow 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

George  C.  McGhee  Departs  for  Survey  of 
Greek-Turkish  Aid  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  September  4] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 4  that  George  C.  McGhee,  Coordinator  of 
Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  would  leave  on  that 
date  for  a  three  to  four  weeks'  survey  of  aid  activi- 
ties in  those  countries. 

Mr.  McGhee  was  scheduled  to  depart  from  La 
Guardia  Airport  at  7  p.  m.  via  commercial  airline 
and  was  to  proceed  directly  to  Athens  on  the  first 
leg  of  his  trip. 

Besides  talks  with  Dwight  P.  Griswold,  Chief  of 
the  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece,  and  Edwin  C.  Wil- 
son, Ambassador  to  Turkey  and  Chief  of  the  Mis- 
sion for  Aid  to  Turkey,  Mr.  McGhee  will  study 
mission  activities  generally  in  both  countries  and 
will  make  brief  visits  to  interior  points  in  both 
countries.  He  is  expected  to  spend  approximately 
two  weeks  in  Greece  before  going  to  Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Mr.  McGhee's  survey  is  primarily  intended  to 
effect  a  closer  liaison  between  the  two  field  missions 
and  his  office  in  Washington.  He  will  discuss  sev- 
eral routine  problems  that  have  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mission,  among  these  being  the  re- 
construction program  in  Greece,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Greek  foreign  trade  administration,  and 
the  financing  of  Greek  imports  through  private 
trade  channels.  Discussions  with  the  Turkish 
Mission  will  include  the  implementation  of  the 
report  of  the  survey  group  to  Turkey  and  plans 
for  dispatching  personnel  from  the  United  States 
to  assist  the  Mission  to  Turkey. 

During  Mr.  McGhee's  absence,  Walter  Wilds, 
Deputy  Coordinator,  will  be  Acting  Coordinator 
of  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
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Charles  E.  Saltzmart  Sworn  In  as 
Assistant  Secretary 

Charles  Eskridge  Saltzman  was  sworn  in  o 
September  2  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  M: 
Saltzman  succeeds  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Hilldrinj 
whose  resignation  was  effective  September  1. 

Mr.  Saltzman  is  responsible  for  this  Goven 
ment's  policies  in  the  occupied  areas,  namely,  Gei 
many,  Japan,  Austria,  Korea,  and  the  Venezij 
Giulia  area  of  Italy. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Saltzman  for  Assistai 
Secretary  of  State  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Jul 
19  and  was  confirmed  on  July  1. 

"The  United  States  and  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories" 

[Released  to  the  press  August  2; 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  August  2 
The  United  States  and  Non-Self -Governing  Te, 
ritories,  which  is  chiefly  a  summary  of  inf  ormatio 
regarding  the  relations  of  the  United  States  wit 
those  non-self-governing  and  trust  territorif 
which  come  within  the  purview  of  chapters  X: 
XII,  and  XIII  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  N 
tions.  The  pamphlet  traces  the  development  ( 
international  responsibility  with  regard  to  tt' 
administration  of  such  areas  from  the  end  of  tl 
nineteenth  century  through  the  mandate  system  ( 
the  League  of  Nations  during  the  inter- world- m 
period  to  the  establishment  of  the  Trusteeshi 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  United  Stati 
policy  toward  those  dependent  areas  for  which 
has  assumed  administrative  responsibility  is  als 
summed  up  as  a  background  for  United  Stati 
participation  in  the  establishment  of  internatiom 
machinery  for  the  political,  economic,  social,  an 
educational  advancement  of  the  peoples  of  noi 
self-governing  territories. 

The  publication  contains  a  map  of  "non-sel: 
governing  and  trust  territories  and  two  char 
illustrating  the  international  trusteeship  systei 
and  the  United  Nations  organization.  The  aj 
pendix  includes  selected  documents  which  provic 
the  most  relevant  official  statements  and  agrei 
ments  in  regard  to  trusteeship  and  non-self-go^ 
erning  territories.  This  section  includes  the  farm 
teeship  agreement  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  tl 
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Pacific  Islands  proposed  by  the  United  States  and 
pproved  by  the  Security  Council  on  April  2, 1947. 
>ince  this  publication  went  to  press  on  April  5, 
he  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  passed  en- 
bling  legislation  authorizing  the  President  to  put 
he  agreement  into  effect.  President  Truman 
igned  the  instrument  of  approval  placing  these 
ormer  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  under  United 
states  trusteeship  on  July  18, 1947. 

This  pamphlet  -will  be  sold  by  the  Superintend- 
nt  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  30 
ents  a  copy  with  a  25  percent  discount  to  pur- 
hasers  of  100  copies  or  more. 

iigerre  H.  Clay  Joins  AMAG 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
6  that  Eugene  Herbert  Clay  of  New  York  City 
as  been  appointed  economic  adviser  to  Dwight  P. 
h-iswold,  Chief  of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid 
3  Greece,  and  will  leave  this  week  end  for  Athens 
3  join  the  Mission. 

I.S.  and  Sweden  Raise  Legations  to  Embassies 

[Released  to  the  press  September  2] 

The  Government  of  Sweden  has  accepted  a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
itates  that  their  respective  diplomatic  missions  at 
Stockholm  and  Washington  be  raised  to  embassies 
nd  that  ambassadors  be  exchanged.  The  date 
or  effectuating  the  elevation  of  the  two  legations 
d  the  rank  of  embassy  will  be  announced  later. 

r  rat  urn:  Arming  the  United  Nations 

In  the  Bulletin  Supplement  dated  August  3, 
947,  page  259,  transpose  lines  9-12  in  the  left- 
and  column,  "Article  17 :  Position  of  the  Chinese 
Relegation:  The  Chinese  Delegation  upholds  this 
Article  because  of  the  following  considerations :", 
)  precede  the  last  line  in  the  same  column. 

HE  CONGRESS 

Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
islands:  Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
[Ons,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  J. 
;es.  143,  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
improve  the  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  Territory  of 

16  Pacific  Islands.     July  7,  1947.     iii,  22  pp. 
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Government  Corporations  Appropriation  Bill  for  1948: 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
on  H.R.  3756,  an  Act  making  appropriations  for  Govern- 
ment corporations  and  independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for  other  purposes,  ii, 
637  pp. 

United  States  Membership  in  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation: Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  5— National 
and  International  Movements  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  on  H.  J.  Res.  161,  a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion therefor.    June  13,  17,  and  July  3,  1947.    iv,  124  pp. 

German  Special  Deposit  Account:  Hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House 
of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.R.  4043,  a 
bill  to  change  the  order  of  priority  for  payment  out  of  the 
German  special  deposit  account  and  for  other  purposes. 
July  15,  1947.    iii,  39  pp. 

Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs:  Hearings  before 
Subcommittee  No.  4— State  Department  Organization  and 
Personnel  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.R.  4168,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  reincorporation  of  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes.  June  20 
and  27,  1947.    iv,  97  pp. 

Miscellaneous  Bills :  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  on  bills  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.     May  14,  15,  and  16,  1947.     viii,  243  pp. 

Amending  Nationality  Act  of  1940 :  Hearings  before  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.R.  2286,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940.  Serial  No.  8:  June  30,  1947.  iii, 
43  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Transfer  of  a  Portion  of  Fort  Mc- 
intosh, Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the  United  States  Section,  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission :  Hearings  be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments,  House  of  Representatives, 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.R.  2225,  a  bill  authorizing  the 
transfer  to  the  United  States  section,  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission,  by  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration, of  a  portion  of  Fort  Mcintosh  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  and 
certain  personal  property  in  connection  therewith,  without 
exchange  of  funds  or  reimbursement.  May  16,  1947.  iii, 
23  pp. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program:  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  the  operation  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  proposed  International 
Trade  Organization.  Part  II :  April  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28,  29,  30,  May  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1947. 
xiii,  pp.  301-1731. 

Sugar  Situation:  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    January  21,  1947.    iii,  82  pp. 
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aith  and  Fidelity— American  Pledge  to  the  United  Nations 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE' 


I  am  glad  to  participate  in  the  opening  of  United 
lations  Week. 

The  interest  and  the  sense  of  public  responsi- 
dlity  shown  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Jnited  Nations  and  the  scores  of  other  national 
rganizations  which  have  joined  in  preparing  this 
?eek  of  public  education  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  is  deserving  of  commendation.  It  should 
esult  in  a  deepened  understanding  of  the  purp- 
oses, the  accomplishments,  and  the  difficulties  of 
be  United  Nations  and  a  more  understanding 
etermination  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
d  make  it  succeed. 

The  General  Assembly  will  convene  at  Flushing 
leadows  on  Tuesday  for  its  second  regular  session. 
)elegates  from  the  55  member  states  are  now 
rriving  in  this  country  for  this  meeting.  They 
all  receive  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome  from  our 
eople,  who  will  follow  their  work  with  close 
nd  sympathetic  attention.  The  Assembly  will 
Dnsider  a  number  of  unusually  complex  political 
roblems,  including  those  relating  to  Greece  and 
alestine,  for  which  solutions  must  be  found, 
'here  are  already  approximately  80  items  on  the 
s*enda,  with  still  others  to  be  raised  in  the  course 
(f  debate. 

It  is  important  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
lould  turn  their  eyes  toward  the  United  Nations 
hile  the  General  Assembly  is  in  session.  It  is 
irticularly  important  that  the  people  of  the 
nited  States  closely  follow  the  proceedings  and 
lin  a  full  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
|ms  faced  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  broad 
itlines  of  our  foreign  policy  are  determined  by 
jir  citizens.  The  American  people,  fortunately, 
re  free  to  speak  out  on  matters  of  policy.  They 
|)te;  they  form  their  own  opinions;  and  they  or- 
inize  themselves  into  innumerable  groups  to  give 
i:pression  to  their  views.     Through  a  free  press 
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and  radio  and  through  the  film  and  other  means 
of  communications,  they  have  full  access  to  all 
shades  of  thought  and  opinion. 

In  order  that  the  conclusions  of  the  American 
public  will  be  firmly  based  upon  fact  and  upon 
mature  reflection  and  realistic  consideration  of 
the  issues  involved,  it  is  of  importance  that  all 
sources  of  information  and  aids  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  public  opinion  be  used  to  the  full.  We 
are  faced  with  policy  questions  which  are  baffling 
and  far-reaching.  Even  when  all  the  facts  are 
available  it  is  seldom  easy  to  reach  a  decision  with 
complete  certainty  that  the  right  decision  has 
been  made.  Without  the  facts,  sound  judgment 
of  the  issues  is  impossible. 

This  is  why  your  endeavors  deserve  the  support 
of  all  those  who  work  for  a  peaceful  world.  The 
achievements  of  your  organizations  in  the  past 
have  been  truly  remarkable.  Without  your  help 
and  the  help  of  like-minded  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  United  Nations  might  not  have 
come  into  existence.  Without  such  continued 
help,  it  can  only  have  a  limited  future.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  it  be  done. 

A  recent  survey  of  public  opinion  revealed  that 
one  out  of  three  people  in  the  United  States  still 
does  not  know  what  the  United  Nations  is  and 
what  it  does.  The  same  study  showed  that  only 
one  in  five  knows  what  is  meant  by  the  veto. 

The  problem  of  creating  a  broad  understanding 
of  the  many  specific  issues  before  the  United  Na- 
tions bodies  is  particularly  great.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  to  the  General 
Assembly  shows  that  from  July  1,  1946,  through 

1  Delivered  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  at  New  York  Sept.  14,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  The  address  was  also 
carried  over  the  national  network  of  NBC. 
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June  30,  1947,  the  General  Assembly  held  443 
plenary  and  committee  meetings,  the  Security 
Council  347,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  168, 
the  Trusteeship  Council  56,  and  other  United  Na- 
tions bodies  897,  or  a  total  of  1,911  meetings  in  one 
year.2  The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  subjects 
discussed  at  these  meetings  indicates  that  as  Amer- 
icans we  are  concerned  with  almost  every  topic 
dealt  with.  The  entire  range  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  involved. 

To  do  our  share  in  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
operate  as  an  effective  team  under  the  leadership 
of  the  President.  Almost  every  department  and 
agency  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government 
is  necessarily  involved.  Congress,  too,  is  heavily 
involved  in  international  matters  and  plays  a  de- 
terminant role  in  the  implementation  of  our  for- 
eign policies  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 

But  the  American  public  plays  the  decisive  role. 
They  set  the  objectives,  they  select  the  principal 
officers  of  Government,  and  they  weigh  and  criti- 
cize results.  That  is  the  democratic  process.  If 
it  is  to  be  fully  effective,  the  public  needs  leader- 
ship—not only  the  leadership  of  formally  elected 
and  appointed  officers  of  Government  but  the 
leadership  of  informed  and  discerning  men  and 
women  in  each  community  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  preeminently  the  role  of  the  organizations 
which  are  cooperating  in  this  United  Nations 

Week. 

The  Department  of  State  welcomes  public  scru- 
tiny of  its  efforts  and  the  criticism  which  helps 
us  to  check  the  wisdom  of  our  actions.  We  try  in 
every  possible  way  to  find  out  what  the  Ameri- 
can public  thinks  about  the  great  issues  before  us 
and  to  explain  to  them  what  we  think  and  do 
about  them.  Many  of  you  have  participated  in 
the  regular  meetings  we  have  organized  with  rep- 
resentatives of  national  organizations.  Many  of 
you  have  spoken  to  officers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, who  are  all  available  for  consultation.  Let- 
ters from  organizations  and  individuals,  which  we 
receive  in  great  numbers,  are  carefully  studied. 
No  organization  or  individual  expressing  opinions 
or  judgments  on  important  public  issues  should 
conclude  that  such  views  are  of  no  interest  or 
assistance.    The  contrary  is  the  case. 


2  U.N.  doc.  A/315,  July  14,  1947.     For  introduction  see 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1947,  p.  365. 
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Let  me  urge  you,  therefore,  that  you  continue 
throughout  the  year  activities  of  the  type  which 
you  have  developed  for  this  United  Nations  Week. 
We  learned  during  the  recent  war  that  every 
household,  every  farm,  every  village,  and  every 
business  is  deeply  involved  in  the  great  problems 
of  peace  and  security  for  the  solution  of  which  we 
have  established  the  United  Nations.  These  same 
problems,  and  the  efforts  to  meet  them  in  the 
United  Nations,  therefore  require  intelligent  at- 
tention in  all  of  our  schools,  our  churches,  oui 
civic,  business,  and  social  organizations— wher- 
ever, in  fact,  citizens  gather  to  discuss  their  vita! 
interests. 

We  Americans  must  obtain  a  clear  understand 
ing  of  the  role  which  we  ourselves  are  called  upoi 
to  play  in  the  United  Nations.  We  must  under 
stand  the  roles  which  others  are  playing  or  ari 
failing  to  play.  We  must  continually  remind  our 
selves  that  the  United  Nations  succeeds  or  fail! 
according  to  the  conduct  of  the  members  them: 
selves  and  their  willingness  to  act  in  accordant 
with  the  Charter.  We  must  become  familiar  witl 
the  terms  of  the  Charter.  I  think  this  might  wel 
be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  our  high  school 
and  colleges. 

The  limitations  inherent  in  this  great  organiza 
tion  for  the  preservation  of  peace  should  be  mad 
clear  to  our  citizens.  We  make  a  grave  error  t< 
suppose  that  every  international  problem  shoul< 
be  handled  by  the  United  Nations.  Actually,  thi 
would  neither  be  desirable  nor  practicable.  Th 
American  Government,  for  example,  is  conductin 
negotiations  continuously  with  every  recognize 
government  in  the  world  on  hundreds  of  subjects 
Other  governments  are  doing  the  same.  The  grea 
majority  of  these  matters  are  satisfactorily  settle 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the  parties  direct! 
concerned.  Nothing  would  be  gained  and  muc 
would  be  lost  by  complicating  the  procedures  o 
day-to-day  negotiation  by  multiplying  machiner 
where  simple  methods  suffice. 

Even  in  cases  of  international  disputes  the  con 
tinuance  of  which  might  endanger  the  maintenanc 
of  peace  and  security— in  other  words,  in  mat 
ters  of  primary  interest  to  the  United  Nations- 
the  Charter  enjoins  the  parties  first  of  all  to  see 
solution  by  negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  coi 
ciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resoi 
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o  regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
•eaceful  means  of  their  own  choice.  Clearly  this 
cieans  that  parties  to  disputes  should  use  such 
leaceful  means  in  good  faith  and  in  a  spirit  of 
lutual  accommodation.  Recourse  to  United  Na- 
ions  agencies  in  such  matters  may  constitute  an 
buse  of  the  Charter  if  the  purpose  be  merely  to 
etter  a  bargaining  position,  to  obtain  a  larger 
orum  for  propaganda,  or  to  create  greater  rather 
lian  less  international  friction.  Ultimately,  of 
ourse,  the  United  Nations  is  there  and  should  be 
reely  used  where  a  basis  for  agreement  does  not 
xist  and  action  or  advice  of  the  United  Nations 
;  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  good  relations. 
Those  who  would  understand  its  functions  must 
lso  be  aware  of  the  part  which  is  to  be  played  by 
ae  specialized  agencies  which  are  now  being  re- 
ited  to  the  United  Nations  under  the  general 
Dordination  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
liese  agencies  are  designed  to  encourage  inter- 
ational  cooperation  in  specific  fields;  they  are 
ot,  in  general,  agencies  with  extensive  resources 
f  their  own  or  with  direct  responsibility  for  the 
secution  of  policy  within  the  United  Nations,  al- 
lough  some  have  important  operating  functions, 
ome  of  them,  such  as  the  International  Labor 
'rganization,  have  long  histories  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  international  field ;  others,  such  as  the 
roposed  International  Trade  Organization,  to 
3  considered  at  the  forthcoming  International 
rade  Conference  in  Habana  in  November  of  this 
^ar,  are  very  young  indeed.  Others,  such  as  the 
iternational  Refugee  Organization,  are  envis- 
?ed  as  temporary  agencies  to  be  disbanded  when 
particular  job  is  done.  The  International  Bank 
>r  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  In- 
rnational  Monetary  Fund  are  agencies  with  di- 
»ct  operational  responsibilities  in  a  particular 
lid. 

I  have  touched  upon  these  matters  merely  as 
minders  that  an  intelligent  participation  by  the 
nited  States  in  the  United  Nations  requires  per- 
stent  effort  by  our  citizens  and  by  organizations 
ich  as  yours.  I  will  turn  now  to  the  relation 
I'-tween  the  United  Nations  and  the  foreign  policy 
!'  the  United  States. 

The  President  and  other  responsible  Americans 
ive  on  many  occasions  declared  that  support  for 
le  United  Nations  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
reign  policy.  On  this  we  are  a  united  people, 
ithout  party  or  regional  differences. 
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Our  "fidelity  to  the  United  Nations" — to  use 
the  words  of  the  President  in  his  recent  address 
to  the  Inter- American  Conference  at  Rio — goes 
deep.3  Our  faith  in  the  United  Nations  has  its 
roots  in  the  basic  moral  values  and  spiritual  as- 
pirations of  the  American  people.  These  aspira- 
tions of  ours  are  identical  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter.  The  late  President 
Roosevelt  had  this  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from 
fear — everywhere  in  the  world. 

How  do  we  translate  these  general  principles 
into  practical  terms?  What  precisely  does  our 
support  for  the  United  Nations  mean? 

First,  it  means  that  we  ourselves  must  faith- 
fully live  up  to  our  obligations  under  the  Charter. 

Second,  it  means  that  our  public  acts  must  be 
consistent  with  the  Charter,  whether  they  are  car- 
ried out  through  the  United  Nations  or  through 
other  means. 

Third,  it  means  that  we  must  refer  to  the 
United  Nations  problems  which  have  failed  of 
solution  by  other  peaceful  means  and  which  re- 
quire solution  under  the  Charter. 

Fourth,  it  means  that  we  must  work  persist- 
ently and  loyally  within  the  several  organs  and 
agencies  within  the  United  Nations  toward  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  their  assigned 
tasks. 

Fifth,  it  means  that  we  must  seek  to  improve 
the  procedures  and  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  itself  and  to  join  with  others 
in  providing  the  resources  which  are  necessary  for 
its  efficiency. 

Sixth,  it  means  that  we  must  join  with  other 
members  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  ag- 
gression against  the  territorial  integrity  or  polit- 
ical independence  of  others  will  be  resisted  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Seventh,  it  means  that  we  must  exert  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  conclude  the  remaining  peace  trea- 
ties, thereby  creating  the  normal  conditions  under 
which  the  United  Nations  was  designed  to  func- 
tion. It  is  intended — that  is,  the  United  Nations — 
to  maintain  peace,  not  to  make  peace,  after  this 
war. 

Eighth,  it  means  that  we  join  with  others  in 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1947,  p.  498. 
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seeking  to  improve  the  world's  economic  situation, 
to  bring  about  the  economic  conditions  necessary 
to  international  stability. 

These  are  clear  rules  for  our  conduct;  in  fact 
they  accurately  reflect  our  national  policy. 

We  have  heard  in  this  country,  particularly  in 
recent  months,  expressions  of  concern  about  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  stems  from  lack  of  confidence  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  United  Nations  organization  or  in 
its  technical  efficiency.  This  apprehension  is 
caused  rather  by  doubt  as  to  whether  all  members 
are  willing  to  adjust  their  national  policies  to  the 
common  interest  of  all  humanity.  This  common 
interest  is  expressed  in  article  after  article  of  the 
Charter,  enjoining  its  members  to  pursue  in  their 
international  conduct  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  Charter.  I  can  of  course  speak  only  for 
the  United  States.  I  have,  I  hope,  made  it  clear 
that  our  national  policies  will  continue  to  conform 
to  these  principles  and  purposes.  Obviously,  if 
all  members  do  not  similarly  strive  to  meet  their 
obligations  under  the  Charter,  the  United  Nations 
will  be  imperiled. 

The  forthcoming  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly may  begin  a  new  phase  in  the  life  of  the 
United  Nations.  During  the  course  of  this  session, 
on  October  24,  the  second  anniversary  of  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  Charter  will  be  celebrated. 
These  two  years  have,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, been  taken  up  with  the  work  of  organization 
and  with  the  development  of  techniques  and  proce- 
dures. With  the  establishment  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  in  March  and  April  of  this  year,  the  major 
organizational  development  of  the  United  Nations 
was  completed. 

During  these  two  years  of  birth  and  growth, 
governments  and  peoples  have  been  slow  to  criti- 
cize and  have  shown  commendable  sympathy  to- 
ward the  initial  efforts  of  this  new  world  organiza- 
tion for  peace  and  security.  That  initial  period  is 
coming  to  an  end.  Our  work  will  now  be  subjected 
to  more  critical  examination.  Apprehension  and 
anxiety  over  the  future  of  the  United  Nations 
reflect  insecurity  about  the  aims  and  intentions  of 
the  members  themselves.    There  is  genuine  danger 

that  our  hopes  of  two  years  ago  will  give  way 
to  skepticism. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  forum  in  which 
this  skepticism  must  be  forestalled  and  the  forum 
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in  which  our  disagreements  must  be  resolved.  Thi 
great  moral  and  political  forces  of  the  world  mus 
somehow  be  brought  to  bear  with  full  effec 
through  the  General  Assembly. 

Within  a  few  days'  time  the  United  States  Dele 
gation  will  be  making  a  number  of  proposals  to  th 
General  Assembly,  which  we  believe  will  help  I 
resolve  some  of  the  issues  which  are  now  disturbinj 
good  relations  among  nations.  You  will  appreci 
ate  that  presentation  of  these  proposals  must  awai 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  However,  I  be 
lieve  you  will  be  interested  in  two  or  three  genera 
considerations  which  bear  upon  our  work  in  th 
coming  General  Assembly. 

We  are  not  unalterably  opposed  to  every  pre 
posal  for  a  revision  of  the  Charter,  although  w 
believe  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  nee* 
for  major  revisions  of  the  Charter  or  for  a  chang 
in  the  general  character  of  the  United  Nations. 

Many  articles  of  the  Charter  have  not  yet  bee 
brought  into  play  and  given  life  and  meaning  b; 
practical  application.  None  of  the  principal  or 
gans  has  as  yet  fully  exerted  the  authority  an 
influence  which  are  possible  under  the  existin 
Charter.  The  members  themselves  as  represent^ 
in  the  General  Assembly  have  by  no  means  e? 
hausted  the  potentialities  of  the  Charter  in  finding 
ways  and  means  of  overcoming  obstruction  ar 
of  meeting  their  common  problems.  While  "w 
might  be  willing  to  accept  certain  amendments  t 
the  Charter,  we  believe  that  rapid  progress  can  t 
made  in  the  immediate  future  within  the  generi 
framework  which  we  now  have,  and  we  shall  oui 
selves  make  proposals  for  utilizing  more  fully  ej 
isting  machinery. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  serious  matters  i 
the  political  and  security  field  which  requii 
prompt  action  by  the  Assembly.  We  are  pai 
ticularly  concerned  with  the  aid  and  assistanc 
which  are  being  provided  by  Yugoslavia,  Bu 
garia,  and  Albania  to  the  guerrillas  in  Greece- 
direct  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  and  p< 
litical  independence  of  that  country.  We  see 
nothing  in  that  situation  but  the  protection  of  tt 
Greek  people  which  is  their  due  under  the  Cha: 
ter.  We  have  no  interest  beyond  the  pacificatio 
of  that  troubled  area.  The  solution  must  be  tl 
cessation  of  the  threat— and  we  earnestly  hot 
that  the  General  Assembly  will  be  able  to  devis 
means  for  accomplishing  that  end. 

The  matter  of  Palestine  will  be  before  the  fortl 
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coming  Assembly  for  solution.  We  believe  that 
the  techniques  which  have  been  used  by  the  As- 
sembly thus  far  in  dealing  with  this  question  have 
been  soundly  conceived.  After  preliminary  con- 
sideration, the  General  Assembly  established  a 
commission  of  representatives  of  disinterested 
states  which  has  inquired  into  the  problem  and  re- 
ported its  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  the 
Assembly.  We  believe  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  every  effort  be  made  to  obtain 
naximum  agreement  in  the  General  Assembly  on 
i  solution  for  that  problem  and  that  the  peoples 
lirectly  concerned  will  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  coming  General  Assembly  as  a  basis 
:or  a  definitive  solution  of  this  complex  matter. 

Throughout  the  General  Assembly  the  United 
States  Delegation  will  be  motivated  by  a  desire 
:o  develop  the  United  Nations  as  the  central  or- 
ganization for  the  maintenance  of  international 
>eace  and  the  promotion  of  international  cooper- 
ation. We  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  handy  instru- 
aent  for  obtaining  temporary  national  advantage. 
Ve  have  no  desire  to  slip  back  upon  the  road  to 
nternational  anarchy  out  of  which  we  have  been 
oping  we  are  beginning  to  emerge.  We  look 
orward  to  the  early  admission  into  the  United 
Jations  of  the  remaining  nations  which  might 
ow  be  qualified  for  membership.  If  the  United 
fations  is  to  serve  the  genuine  self-interest  of  all 
lembers  over  the  longer  period  and  if  it  is  to  be, 
Is  suggested  in  article  1  of  the  Charter,  a  center 
or  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations,  we  believe 
lat  its  world-wide  membership  must  be  preserved 
3  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  its  original 
esign. 
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It  would  be  a  sore,  a  tragic  disappointment  if 
experience  should  prove  that  the  harmony  which 
was  achieved  at  San  Francisco  was  only  tempo- 
rary. We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  members 
of  the  organization  would  deliberately  seek  to  de- 
stroy its  structure  by  persistence  in  acts  of  aggres- 
sion or  by  obstruction  of  a  nature  to  paralyze  the 
principal  organs  of  the  organization. 

Our  own  attitude  and  sense  of  responsibility 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  com- 
ing General  Assembly.  Under  the  pressure  of  our 
war  effort  we  developed  in  this  country  a  laudable 
impatience  for  obstacles  which  stood  between  us 
and  the  attainment  of  victory,  obstacles  which 
were  removed  by  an  application  of  astonishing 
energy,  ingenuity,  and  singleness  of  purpose. 
The  problems  of  peace  require  moral  courage  and 
stern  determination,  but  they  also  demand  patience 
and  deliberation  if  we  are  to  find  a  common  agree- 
ment upon  which  a  lasting  peace  can  be  found. 

In  reflecting  upon  our  own  experience,  the 
American  constitutional  development,  we  find  that 
even  where  we  were  one  people  and  there  were 
generally  agreed  objectives,  a  long  time,  much  of 
forbearance,  and  a  willingness  to  compromise  were 
needed  in  building  our  great  constitutional  system. 
We  believe  that  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
also  have  common  basic  purposes  which  provide 
the  foundation  for  effective  machinery  for  inter- 
national cooperation.  We  should  be  neither  sur- 
prised nor  discouraged  if  time  and  great  effort 
are  required  to  move  forward.  We  hope  that  the 
effort  itself  will  produce  increasing  unanimity  of 
purpose,  a  unanimity  which  will  in  turn  make  pos- 
sible more  effective  international  action. 
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Report  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  Palestine 1 


PREFACE 


The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  will  have  continually  in  mind  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  American  people  and  will  strive 
to  ffive  them  effect.  We  seek  at  this  Assembly  not 
a  United  States  success  but  a  United  Nations  suc- 
cess. The  latter  will  include  the  former  since  our 
objectives  are  the  objectives  of  the  Charter  itself. 
We  earnestly  solicit  your  backing  for  this  great 
effort  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  Special  Committee  has  completed  its  task 
within  the  limited  period  of  three  months  fixed  by 
the  General  Assembly.  This  has  entailed  great 
pressure  of  work.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  unforgivable  errors  and 
lacunae.  It  may,  however,  be  foreseen  that  defects 
will  be  discovered  by  those  who  have  been  study- 
ing the  Palestine  question  for  years. 

The  problem  of  Palestine  is  not  one  the  solution 
of  which  will  emerge  from  an  accumulation  of 
detailed  information.  If  such  had  been  the  case, 
it  would  have  been  solved  long  ago.   Few  countries 


have  been  the  subject  of  so  many  general  or  d( 
tailed  enquiries — official  and  unofficial — especiall 
during  the  last  decade.  The  problem  is  mainl 
one  of  human  relationship  and  political  right: 
Its  solution  may  only  be  reached  through  a  correc 
appreciation  of  the  situation  as  a  whole  and  a 
endeavour  to  find  a  human  settlement.  In  tfr 
respect  the  opinions  of  members  of  an  intei 
national  committee  who  represent  various  ci^ 
ilisations  and  schools  of  thought  and  ha\ 
approached  the  question  from  different  angles  ma 
be  of  some  value. 

While  a  majority  and  a  minority  plan  are  pr< 
posed  for  the  settlement  of  the  Palestine  questioi 
it  must  be  noticed  that  both  plans  are  derived  fro: 
findings  and  principles  most  of  which  have  bee 
agreed  to  unanimously. 

Such  unanimity  may  assist  the  General  Assert 
bly  in  solving  a  question  whose  complexity  ar 
numerous  aspects — some  of  them  fraught  with  i 
much  human  tragedy — have  frustrated  all  pr 
vious  efforts. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  present  volume  contains  the  Keport  and 
Kecommendations  submitted  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Palestine  to  the  Second  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
comprises  a  preface,  eight  chapters,  an  appendix 
and  a  series  of  annexes. 

The  factual  information  presented  in  the  first 

1  Excerpts  from  U.N.  doc.  A/364  of  Sept.  3,  1947,  which 
was  reproduced  in  New  York  from  the  original  issued  in 
Geneva  under  the  symbol  A/AC.13/82.  The  extracts 
printed  in  the  Bulletin  are  the  introduction  and  the  pref- 
ace of  the  report  together  with  texts  of  the  recommenda- 
tions; background  information  in  the  report  and  com- 
mentaries and  explanations  of  the  recommendations  are 
not  included. 
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four  chapters  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  varioi 
phases  of  the  Committee's  work  and  to  serve  as 
background  to  the  problem  with  which  it  dealt. 

Chapter  I  describes  the  origin  and  constitutk 
of  the  Special  Committee  and  summarises  its  a 
tivities  in  Lake  Success,  Jerusalem,  Beirut  ar 
Geneva. 

Chapter  II  analyses  the  basic  geographic,  der 
ographic  and  economic  factors,  and  reviews  tl 
history  of  Palestine  under  the  Mandate.  Tl 
Jewish  and  Arab  claims  are  also  set  forth  ai 
appraised. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  particular  aspect  < 
Palestine  as  the  Holy  Land  sacred  to  three  wor 


religions. 
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Chapter  IV  consists  of  an  analysis  and  recapit- 
ulation of  the  most  important  solutions  put  for- 
ward prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Committee  or 
presented  to  it  in  oral  or  written  evidence. 

The  following  three  chapters  contain  the  rec- 
ommendations and  proposals  which  are  the  main 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  during  its 
three  months  of  activity. 

In  Chapter  V  eleven  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions on  general  principles  are  put  forward.  A 
further    recommendation   of    a    similar    nature, 
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which  was  adopted  with  two  dissenting  votes  is 
also  recorded. 

Chapters  VI  and  VII  contain  respectively  a 
majority  and  a  minority  plan  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  Palestine,  including  provisions  for 
boundaries. 

The  final  Chapter  provides  a  list  of  the  reser- 
vations and  observations  by  certain  delegations 
on  a  number  of  specific  points.  The  text  of  these 
reservations  and  observations  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report. 


CHAPTER  V.  RECOMMENDATIONS  (■) 


Introductory  Statement 

1.  The  Committee  held  a  series  of  informal 
discussions  during  its  deliberations  in  Geneva  as 
a  means  of  appraising  comprehensively  the 
numerous  aspects  of  the  Palestine  problem.  In 
these  discussions  the  members  of  the  Committee 
debated  at  length  and  in  great  detail  the  various 
proposals  advanced  for  its  solution. 

2.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  discussions  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was  little  support  for 
either  of  the  solutions  which  would  take  an  ex- 
treme position,  namely,  a  single  independent  state 
of  Palestine,  under  either  Arab  or  Jewish  dom- 
ination. It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  there  was 
no  disposition  in  the  Committee  to  support  in  full 
the  official  proposals  of  either  the  Arab  States  or 
the  Jewish  Agency  as  described  in  Chapter  IV  of 
this  Report.  It  was  recognized  by  all  members 
that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  find  a  solution 
which  would  avoid  meeting  fully  the  claims  of 
one  group  at  the  expense  of  committing  grave  in- 
justice against  the  other. 

3.  At  its  forty-seventh  meeting  on  27  August 
1947,  the  Committee  formally  rejected  both  of  the 
extreme  solutions.  In  taking  this  action  the  Com- 
mittee was  fully  aware  that  both  Arabs  and  Jews 
advance  strong  claims  to  rights  and  interests  in 
Palestine;  the  Arabs  by  virtue  of  being  for  cen- 
turies the  indigenous  and  preponderant  people 
there;  the  Jews  by  virtue  of  historical  association 
with  the  country  and  international  pledges  made 
to  them  respecting  their  rights  in  it.  But  the 
Committee  also  realized  that  the  crux  of  the 
Palestine  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
two  sizeable  groups,  an  Arab  population  of  over 
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1,200,000  and  a  Jewish  population  of  over  600,000, 
with  intense  nationalist  aspirations,  are  diffused 
throughout  a  country  that  is  arid,  limited  in  area, 
and  poor  in  all  essential  resources.  It  was  rela- 
tively easy  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  since  both 
groups  steadfastly  maintain  their  claims,  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible,  in  the  circumstances,  to  satisfy 
fully  the  claims  of  both  groups,  while  it  is  inde- 
fensible to  accept  the  full  claims  of  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 

4.  Following  the  rejection  of  the  extreme  solu- 
tions in  its  informal  discussions,  the  Committee 
devoted  its  attention  to  the  bi-national  state  and 
cantonal  proposals.  It  considered  both,  but  the 
members  who  may  have  been  prepared  to  consider 
these  proposals  in  principle,  were  not  impressed 
by  the  workability  of  either.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  bi-national  solution,  though  attractive  in  some 
of  its  aspects,  would  have  little  meaning  unless 
provision  were  made  for  numerical  or  political 
parity  between  the  two  population  groups,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Magnes.  This, 
however,  would  require  the  inauguration  of  com- 
plicated mechanical  devices  which  are  patently 
artificial  and  of  dubious  practicality. 

5.  The  cantonal  solution,  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  Arab  and  Jewish  diffusion  in  Palestine, 
might  easily  entail  an  excessive  fragmentation  of 
the  governmental  processes,  and  in  its  ultimate  re- 
sult would  be  quite  unworkable. 

6.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  extreme  solu- 
tions and  the  bi-national  and  cantonal  schemes, 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  by  and  large, 
manifested  a  tendency  to  move  toward  either  par- 
tition qualified  by  economic  unity,  or  a  federal 
state  plan.    In  due  course  the  Committee  estab- 
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lished  two  informal  working  groups,  one  on  parti- 
tion under  a  confederation  arrangement  and  one 
on  the  federal  state,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  the  details  of  the  two  plans,  which  in  their  final 
form  are  presented  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII  of  this 
Report,  with  the  names  of  the  members  who  sup- 
ported them. 

7.  As  a  result  of  the  work  done  in  these  working 
groups,  a  substantial  measure  of  unanimity  with 
regard  to  a  number  of  important  issues  emerged, 
as  evidenced  in  the  forty-seventh  meeting  of  the 
Committee.  On  the  basis  of  this  measure  of 
agreement,  a  drafting  subcommittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  formulate  specific  texts. 

8.  In  the  course  of  its  forty-ninth  meeting  on 
29  August  1947,  the  Committee  considered  the  re- 
port of  the  drafting  subcommittee,  and  unani- 
mously approved  eleven  Eecommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly,  the  texts  of  which  are  set  forth 
in  Section  A  of  this  Chapter.  A  twelfth  Recom- 
mendation, with  which  the  representatives  of 
Guatemala  and  Uruguay  were  not  in  agreement, 
appears  in  Section  B. 

Section  A:  Recommendations  Approved 
Unanimously 

Recommendation  I:  Termination  of  the  Mandate. 

It  is  recommended  that 

The  Mandate  for  Palestine  shall  be  terminated 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
Recommendation  II:  Independence. 
It  is  recommended  that 

Independence  shall  be  granted  in  Palestine  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 
Recommendation  HI:  Transitional  Period. 
It  is  recommended  that 

There  shall  be  a  transitional  period  preceding 
the  grant  of  independence  in  Palestine  which  shall 
be  as  short  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  preparations  and  conditions  essential 
to  independence. 

Recommendation  IV:  United  Nations  Responsi- 
bility During  Transitional  Period. 
It  is  recommended  that 

During  the  transitional  period  the  authority 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  administering  Palestine 
and  preparing  it  for  independence  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  United  Nations. 
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Recommendation  V:  Holy  Places  and  Religion 

Interests 
It  is  recommended  that 

In    whatever    solution    may   be    adopted    for ' 
Palestine 

A.  The  sacred  character  of  the  Holy  Places  shall  j 
be  preserved  and  access  to  the  Holy  Places  for  J 
purposes  of  worship  and  pilgrimage  shall  be  en- 
sured in  accordance  with  existing  rights,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  proper  interest  of  millions  of  Chris- 1 
tians,  Jews  and  Moslems  abroad  as  well  as  the 
residents  of  Palestine  in  the  care  of  sites  and' 
buildings  associated  with  the  origin  and  history  ! 
of  their  faiths. 

B.  Existing  rights  in  Palestine  of  the  several 
religious  communities  shall  be  neither  impaired 
nor  denied,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  mainte- ' 
nance  is  essential  for  religious  peace  in  Palestine 
under  conditions  of  independence. 

C.  An  adequate  system  shall  be  devised  to  settle 
impartially  disputes  involving  religious  rights  as 
an  essential  factor  in  maintaining  religious  peace, 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  during  the  Man- 
date such  disputes  have  been  settled  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself  which  acted  as  an  arbiter  and  enjoyed' 
the  necessary  authority  and  power  to  enforce  its' 
decisions. 

D.  Specific  stipulations  concerning  Holy  Places, 
religious  buildings  or  sites  and  the  rights  of  re- 
ligious communities  shall  be  inserted  in  the  con- 
stitution or  constitutions  of  any  independent  Pal- 
estinian state  or  states  which  may  be  created. 
Recommendation  VI:  Jewish  Displaced  Persons 
It  is  recommended  that 

The  General  Assembly  undertake  immediately 
the  initiation  and  execution  of  an  international 
arrangement  whereby  the  problem  of  the  distressed 
European  Jews,  of  whom  approximately  250,- 
000  are  in  assembly  centers,  will  be  dealt  with  as 
a  matter  of  extreme  urgency  for  the  alleviation  of 
their  plight  and  of  the  Palestine  problem. 

Recommendation  VII :  Democratic  Principles  and 

Protection  of  Minorities 
It  is  recommended  that 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  independence  is  to  be 
granted  in  Palestine  on  the  recommendation  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  a 
proper  and  an  important  concern  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  constitution  or  other  fundamental 
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iw  as  well  as  the  political  structure  of  the  new 
;ate  or  states  shall  be  basically  democratic,  i.  e., 
jpresentative,  in  character,  and  that  this  shall 
5  a  prior  condition  to  the  grant  of  independence, 
a  this  regard,  the  constitution  or  other  funda- 
lental  law  of  the  new  state  or  states  shall  include 
>ecific  guarantees  respecting 

a.  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
icluding  freedom  of  worship  and  conscience, 
)eech,  press  and  assemblage,  the  rights  of  or- 
inized  labor,  freedom  of  movement,  freedom 
•om  arbitrary  searches  and  seizures,  and  rights 
I  personal  property ;  and 

b.  full  protection  for  the  rights  and  interests 
:  minorities,  including  the  protection  of  the  lin- 
listic,  religious  and  ethnic  rights  of  the  peoples 
id  respect  for  their  cultures,  and  full  equality  of 
1  citizens  with  regard  to  political,  civil  and  reli- 
ous  matters. 

ecommendation  VIII :  Peaceful  Relations 

?  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT 

It  shall  be  required,  as  a  prior  condition  to  in- 
■pendence,  to  incorporate  in  the  future  constitu- 
mal  provisions  applying  to  Palestine  those  basic 
•inciples  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
tiereby  a  state  shall 

ia.  undertake  to  settle  all  international  disputes 
which  it  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in 
ch  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
surity,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered;  and 
b.  accept  the  obligation  to  refrain  in  its  inter- 
tional  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
ainst  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
pendence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  manner  incon- 

tent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

i 

{commendation  IX:  Economic  Unity 

IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT 

In  appraising  the  various  proposals  for  the 
jution  of  the  Palestine  question,  it  shall  be  ac- 
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cepted  as  a  cardinal  principle  that  the  preservation 
of  the  economic  unity  of  Palestine  as  a  whole 
is  indispensable  to  the  life  and  development  of  the 
country  and  its  peoples. 

Recommendation  X:  Capitulations 

It  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT 

States  whose  nationals  have  in  the  past  enjoyed 
in  Palestine  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
foreigners,  including  the  benefits  of  consular  ju- 
risdiction and  protection  as  formerly  enjoyed  by 
capitulation  or  usage  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  be 
invited  by  the  United  Nations  to  renounce  any 
right  pertaining  to  them  to  the  re-establishment 
of  such  privileges  and  immunities  in  an  independ- 
ent Palestine. 

Recommendation  XI:  Appeal  Against  Acts  of 
Violence 

It  is  recommended  that 

The  General  Assembly  shall  call  on  the  peoples 
of  Palestine  to  extend  their  fullest  cooperation 
to  the  United  Nations  in  its  effort  to  devise  and 
put  into  effect  an  equitable  and  workable  means 
of  settling  the  difficult  situation  prevailing  there, 
and  to  this  end,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  good  order, 
and  lawfulness,  to  exert  every  effort  to  bring  to  an 
early  end  the  acts  of  violence  which  have  for  too 
long  beset  that  country. 

Section  B:  Recommendation  Approved  by 
Substantial  Majority3 

Recommendation  XII :  The  Jewish  Problem  in 

General 
It  is  recommended  that 

In  the  appraisal  of  the  Palestine  question,  it  be 
accepted  as  incontrovertible  that  any  solution  for 
Palestine  cannot  be  considered  as  a  solution  of  the 
Jewish  problem  in  general. 


CHAPTER  VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS  (ll> 


jL.  The  Committee,  sitting  informally  as  a  means 
[  facilitating  its  deliberations  on  specific  pro- 
sals,  informally  set  up  two  small  working  groups 
texplore  specific  proposals  with  regard  to  a  plan 
j  partition  involving  economic  union.  One  of 
pse  groups  was  known  as  the  Working  Group 
\  Constitutional  Matters,  and  the  other  was  the 
brking  Group  on  Boundaries. 


2.  The  Working  Group  on  Constitutional  Mat- 
ters, consisting  of  Mr.  Sandstroem,  Mr.  Blom,  Mr. 
Granados,  and  Mr.  Rand,  in  a  series  of  informal 
meetings,  formulated  a  plan  of  partition  with  pro- 
visions for  economic  unity  and  constitutional  guar- 


*  Two  members  of  the  Committee  dissented  from  this 
recommendation  and  one  recorded  no  opinion. 
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antees,  which  was  subsequently  discussed  and  com- 
pleted in  joint  discussions  of  these  two  working 
groups. 

3.  In  the  course  of  the  forty-seventh  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  27  August  1947,  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  (Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala,  Netherlands,  Peru,  Sweden  and  Uru- 
guay), expressed  themselves,  by  recorded  vote,  in 
favour  of  the  Plan  of  Partition  with  economic 
union,  presented  by  the  Working  Group  on  Con- 
stitutional Matters. 

4.  The  Plan  of  Partition  with  Economic  Union 
is  herewith  reproduced.  It  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing three  parts : 

Part  I.  Partition  With  Economic  Union 

Part  II.  Boundaries 

Part  III.  City  of  Jerusalem 


Part  I.  Plan  on  Partition  With  Economic  Union: 
Recommendations 

A.  Partition  and  Independence 

1.  Palestine  within  its  present  borders,  follow- 
ing a  transitional  period  of  two  years  from  1  Sep- 
tember 1947,  shall  be  constituted  into  an  inde- 
pendent Arab  State,  an  independent  Jewish  State, 
and  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  respectively  described  in  Parts  II  and  III 
below. 

2.  Independence  shall  be  granted  to  each  State 
upon  its  request  only  after  it  has  adopted  a  con- 
stitution complying  with  the  provisions  of  B,  4 
below,  made  to  the  United  Nations  a  declaration 
containing  certain  guarantees  and  signed  a  treaty 
creating  the  Economic  Union  of  Palestine  and  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  collaboration  between  the 
two  States  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 

B.  Transitional  Period  and  Constitution 

1.  During  the  transitional  period,  the  present 
Mandatory  Power  shall : 

(a)  Carry  on  the  administration  of  the  territory 
of  Palestine  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  on  such  conditions  and  under  such  super- 
vision as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  Nations,  and  if  so  de- 
sired,, with  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  Members 
of  the  United  Nations; 

(b)  Take  such  preparatory  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  execution  of  the  scheme  recom- 
mended ; 
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(c)  Carry  out  the  following  measures: 

(1)  Admit  into  the  borders  of  the  proposed 
Jewish  State  150,000  Jewish  immigrants  at  a  uni- 
form monthly  rate,  30,000  of  whom  on  humani- 
tarian grounds.  Should  the  transitional  period 
continue  for  more  than  two  years,  Jewish  immi- 
gration shall  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  60,000  per 
year.  The  responsibility  for  the  selection  and  care 
of  Jewish  immigrants  and  for  the  organizing  of 
Jewish  immigration  during  the  transitional  period 
shall  be  placed  in  the  Jewish  Agency. 

(2)  The  restrictions  introduced  by  land  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Palestinian  Administration 
under  the  authority  of  the  Palestine  (Amend- 
ment) Order-in-Council  of  25  May  1939  will  not 
apply  to  the  transfer  of  land  within  the  borders 
of  the  proposed  Jewish  State. 

2.  Constituent  assemblies  shall  be  elected  by  the 
populations  of  the  areas  which  are  to  comprise  the 
Arab  and  Jewish  States,  respectively.  The  elec- 
toral provisions  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Power 
administering  the  territory.  Qualified  voters  for 
each  State  for  this  election  shall  be  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age  who  are :  a)  Palestinian  citi- 
zens residing  in  that  State  and  b)  Arabs  and  Jews 
residing  in  the  State,  although  not  Palestinian 
citizens,  who,  before  voting,  have  signed  a  notict 
of  intention  to  become  citizens  of  such  State. 

Arabs  and  Jews  residing  in  the  City  of  Jeru- 
salem who  have  signed  a  notice  of  intention  to  be- 
come citizens,  the  Arabs  of  the  Arab  State  and  the 
Jews  of  the  Jewish  State,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  Arab  and  Jewish  States,  respectively. 

Women  may  vote  and  be  elected  to  the  constitu- 
ent assemblies. 

3.  During  the  transitional  period,  no  Jew  shall 
be  permitted  to  establish  residence  in  the  area  ol 
the  proposed  Arab  State,  and  no  Arab  shall  b( 
permitted  to  establish  residence  in  the  area  of  th( 
proposed  Jewish  State,  except  by  special  leave  ol 
the  Administration. 

4.  The  constituent  assemblies  shall  draw  up  the 
constitutions  of  the  States,  which  shall  embodj 
Chapters  I  and  II  of  the  Declaration  provided  foi 
in  C.  below,  and  include  inter  alia  provisions  for 

(a)  establishing  in  each  State  a  legislative  bod} 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  by  secret  ballot 
on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation,  and 
an  executive  body  responsible  to  the  legislature. 
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(b)  settling  all  international  disputes  in  which 
lie  State  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in 
Lich  a  manner  that  international  peace  and  secu- 
ity,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered. 

(c)  accepting  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  re- 
rain  in  its  international  relations  from  the  threat 
r  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
olitical  independence  of  any  State,  or  in  any 
ther  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
mited  Nations. 

(d)  guaranteeing  to  all  persons  equal  and  non- 
iscriminatory  rights  in  civil,  political  and  reli- 
ious  matters  and  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
nd  fundamental  freedoms,  including  freedom  of 
jligious  worship,  language,  speech  and  publica- 
on,  education,  assembly  and  association. 

(e)  preserving  freedom  of  transit  and  visit  for 
11  residents  and  citizens  of  the  other  State  in  Pal- 
atine and  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  subject  to  security 
onsiderations ;  provided  that  each  State  shall  con- 
rol  residence  within  its  borders. 

(f )  recognize  the  rights  of  the  Governor  of  the 
!ity  of  Jerusalem  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
isions  of  the  constitution  of  the  States  in  relation 
a  Holy  Places,  religious  buildings  and  sites  within 
he  borders  of  the  States  and  the  religious  rights 
ppertaining  thereto,  are  being  properly  applied 
nd  respected  and  to  make  decisions  in  cases  of 
lisputes  which  may  arise  with  respect  to  such 
'laces,  buildings  and  sites;  also  accord  full  co- 
peration  to  him  and  such  privileges  and  immuni- 
ies  as  are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
ions  in  those  States. 

5.  The  constituent  assembly  in  each  State  shall 
ppoint  a  provisional  government  empowered  to 
lake  the  Declaration  and  sign  the  Treaty  of  Eco- 
tomic  Union,  provided  for  in  C.  and  D.  below. 

On  making  the  Declaration  and  signing  the 
rreaty  of  Economic  Union  by  either  State  and 
ipon  approval  of  such  instruments  as  being  in 
ompliance  with  these  recommendations  by  the 
xeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  its  inde- 
•endence  as  a  sovereign  State  shall  be  recognized. 

If  only  one  State  fulfills  the  foregoing  condi- 
ions,  that  fact  will  forthwith  be  communicated 
o  the  United  Nations  for  such  action  by  its  G'en- 
ral  Assembly  as  it  may  deem  proper.  Pending 
uch  action,  the  regime  of  Economic  Union  as  rec- 
•mmended  shall  apply. 
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O.  Declaration 

A  Declaration  shall  be  made  to  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Provisional  Government  of  each 
proposed  State  before  the  interim  administration 
is  brought  to  an  end.  It  shall  contain  inter  alia 
the  following  clauses : 

GENERAL   PROVISION 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  Declaration 
are  recognized  as  fundamental  laws  of  the  State 
and  no  law,  regulation  or  official  action  shall  con- 
flict or  interfere  with  these  stipulations,  nor  shall 
any  law,  regulation  or  official  action  prevail  over 
them. 

CHAPTER  I.    HOLY  PLACES,  RELIGIOUS  BUILDINGS  AND 

SITES 

1.  Existing  rights  in  respect  of  Holy  Places 
and  religious  buildings  or  sites  shall  not  be  denied 
or  impaired. 

2.  Free  access  to  the  Holy  Places  and  religious 
buildings  or  sites  and  the  free  exercise  of  worship 
shall  be  secured  in  conformity  with  existing  rights 
and  subject  to  the  requirements  of  public  order 
and  decorum. 

3.  Holy  Places  and  religious  buildings  or  sites 
shall  be  preserved.  No  act  shall  be  permitted 
which  may  in  any  way  impair  their  sacred  charac- 
ter. If  at  any  time  it  appears  to  the  Government 
that  any  particular  Holy  Place,  religious  building 
or  site  is  in  need  of  urgent  repair,  the  Government 
shall  call  upon  the  community  or  communities 
concerned  to  carry  out  such  repair.  The  Govern- 
ment may  carry  it  out  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  or  communities  concerned,  if  no  action 
is  taken  within  a  reasonable  time. 

4.  No  taxation  shall  be  levied  in  respect  of  any 
Holy  Place,  religious  building  or  site  which  was 
exempt  from  taxation  on  the  date  of  the  creation 
of  the  State. 

5.  The  Governor  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  shall 
have  the  right  to  determine  whether  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in  relation 
to  Holy  Places,  religious  buildings  and  sites 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  and  the  religious 
rights  appertaining  thereto,  are  being  properly 
applied  and  respected  and  to  make  decisions  in 
cases  of  disputes  which  may  arise  with  respect  to 
such  Places,  buildings,  and  sites.  He  shall  receive 
full  cooperation  and  such  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties as  are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions in  the  State. 
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CHAPTER  II.   RELIGIOUS  AND  MINORITY  RIGHTS 

1.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise 
of  all  forms  of  worship,  subject  only  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  morals,  shall 
be  ensured  to  all.  No  discrimination  of  any  kind 
shall  be  made  between  the  inhabitants  on  the 
ground  of  race,  religion  or  language. 

2.  The  family  law  and  personal  status  of  the 
various  minorities  and  their  religious  interests, 
including  endowments,  shall  be  respected. 

3.  Except  as  may  be  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  and  good  government,  no 
measure  shall  be  taken  to  obstruct  or  interfere 
with  the  enterprise  of  religious  or  eleemosynary 
bodies  of  any  faith  or  to  discriminate  against  any 
representative  or  member  of  them  on  the  ground 
of  his  religion  or  nationality. 

4.  The  State  shall  ensure  adequate  primary  and 
secondary  education  for  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
minority,  respectively,  in  its  own  language  and 
its  cultural  traditions. 

The  right  of  each  community  to  maintain  its 
own  schools  for  the  education  of  its  own  members 
in  its  own  language,  while  conforming  to  such 
educational  requirements  of  a  general  nature  as 
the  State  may  impose,  shall  not  be  denied  or  im- 
paired. 

5.  No  restriction  shall  be  imposed  on  the  free 
use  by  any  citizen  of  the  State  of  any  language  in 
private  intercourse,  in  commerce,  in  religion,  in 
the  press  or  in  publications  of  any  kind,  or  at 
public  meetings.8 

6.  No  expropriation  of  land  owned  by  an  Arab 
in  the  Jewish  State  [by  a  Jew  in  the  Arab  State]4 
shall  be  allowed  except  for  public  purposes  unless 
the  land,  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  has 
remained  uncultivated  and  unused  for  not  less 
than  one  year  after  written  notice  of  utilization 
thereof  given  and  upon  an  order  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  respective  State  approving 


'The  following  stipulation  shall  be  added  to  the 
Declaration  concerning  the  Jewish  State :  "In  the  Jewish 
State  adequate  facilities  shall  be  given  to  Arabic-speak- 
ing citizens  for  the  use  of  their  language,  either  orally  or 
in  writing,  in  the  legislature,  before  the  Courts  and  in 
the  administration. 

4  In  the  Declaration  concerning  the  Arab  State,  the 
words  "by  an  Arab  in  the  Jewish  State"  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  words :  "by  a  Jew  in  the  Arab  State." 
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the  expropriation  on  the  grounds  of  absence  ol 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  non-utilization  thereof 
In  all  cases  of  expropriation  full  compensation  as 
fixed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  be  paid  pre- 
vious to  dispossession. 

CHAPTER   IH. 

1.  Citizenship.  Palestinian  citizens,  as  well  as 
Arabs  and  Jews  who,  not  holding  Palestinian  citi 
zenship,  reside  in  Palestine,  shall,  upon  the  rec 
ognition  of  independence,  become  citizens  of  th( 
State  in  which  they  are  resident  or,  if  resident  ii 
the  City  of  Jerusalem,  who  sign  a  notice  of  inten 
tion  provided  in  B,  2  above,  of  the  State  men 
tioned  in  such  notice  with  full  civil  and  politica 
rights,  provided  that  they  do  not  exercise  the  op 
tion  mentioned  hereafter.  Such  persons,  if  ovei 
18  years  of  age,  may  option  within  one  year  foi 
the  citizenship  of  the  other  State  or  declare  thai 
they  retain  the  citizenship  of  any  State  of  whicl 
they  are  citizens,  and  if  they  exercise  this  optioi 
it  will  be  taken  to  include  their  wives  and  childrei 
under  18  years  of  age;  provided  that  no  persoi 
who  has  signed  the  notice  of  intention  referred 
to  in  B,  2  above  shall  have  the  right  of  option. 

2.  International  Conventions.  The  State  shal 
be  bound  by  all  the  international  agreements  ant 
conventions,  both  general  and  special,  to  whicl 
Palestine  has  become  a  party.  Subject  to  an] 
right  of  denunciation  provided  for  therein,  sucl 
agreements  and  conventions  shall  be  respected  b] 
the  State  throughout  the  period  for  which  the] 
were  concluded. 

3.  Financial  Obligations.  The  State  shall  re 
spect  and  fulfill  all  financial  obligations  of  what 
ever  nature  assumed  on  behalf  of  Palestine  bj 
the  Mandatory  Power,  until  its  independence  v. 
recognized,  including  the  rights  of  public  servants 
to  pensions,  compensation  or  gratuities,  to  b< 
negotiated  where  necessary  with  the  governmen 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Commercial  concessions  heretofore  granted  ii 
respect  of  any  part  of  Palestine  shall  continue  t( 
be  valid  according  to  their  terms,  unless  modifiec 
by  agreement  between  the  Parties. 

CHAPTER   TV. 

1.  The  provisions  of  Chapters  I  and  II  of  this 
Declaration  shall  be  under  the  guarantee  of  th( 
United  Nations  and  no  modifications  shall  b( 
made  in  them  without  the  assent  of  the  Genera 
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Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Any  Member 
)f  the  United  Nations  shall  have  the  right  to 
>ring  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly 
my  infraction  or  danger  of  infraction  of  any  of 
hese  stipulations,  and  the  General  Assembly  may 
hereupon  make  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
leem  proper  in  the  circumstances. 

2.  Any  dispute  relating  to  the  application  or  the 
nterpretation  of  this  Declaration  shall  be  referred, 
it  the  request  of  either  Party,  to  the  International 
I!ourt  of  Justice,  unless  the  parties  agree  to  another 
node  of  settlement. 

9.  Economic  Union 

A  treaty  shall  be  entered  into  between  the  two 
states  and  signed  simultaneously  with  the  Declara- 
;ion  provided  for  in  C.  above.  The  treaty  will  be 
rinding  at  once  without  ratifications.  It  shall 
:ontain  provisions  to  establish  the  Economic  Union 
)f  Palestine  and  to  provide  for  other  matters  of 
lommon  interest. 

1.   THE  ECONOMIC  UNION  OF  PALESTINE 

The  objectives  of  the  Economic  Union  of  Pal- 
atine shall  be : 

(a)  A  Customs  Union. 

(b)  A  common  currency. 

(c)  Operation  in  the  common  interest  of  rail- 
ways, interstate  highways,  postal,  tele- 
phone and  telegraphic  services,  and  the 
Ports  of  Haifa  and  Jaffa. 

(d)  Joint  economic  development,  especially 
in  respect  of  irrigation,  land  reclamation 
and  soil  conservation. 

There  shall  be  established  a  Joint  Economic 
Board,  which  shall  consist  of  three  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  two  States  and  three  foreign 
nembers  appointed  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  first  instance 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  functions  of  the  Joint  Economic  Board  shall 
3e  to  oi-ganize  and  administer,  either  directly  or  by 
lelegation,  the  objectives  of  the  Economic  Union. 

The  States  shall  bind  themselves  to  put  into  ef- 
fect the  decisions  of  the  Joint  Economic  Board. 
The  Board's  decisions  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority 
pote. 

In  relation  to  economic  development,  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board  shall  be  the  planning,  investi- 
gation and  encouragement  of  joint  development 
projects,  but  it  shall  not  undertake  such  projects 
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except  with  the  assent  of  both  States  and  the  City 
of  Jerusalem. 

There  shall  be  a  common  customs  tariff  with 
complete  freedom  of  trade  between  the  States  and 
the  City  of  Jerusalem. 

The  tariff  schedules  shall  be  drawn  up  by  a 
Tariff  Commission  consisting  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  States  in  equal  numbers.  In  case  of 
disagreement  or  failure  to  approve  any  tariff 
schedule  by  a  date  to  be  fixed,  the  matter  shall  be 
settled  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Board. 

The  following  items  shall  be  a  first  charge  on 
the  customs  revenue : 

(a)  The  expenses  of  the  customs  service; 

(b)  The  administrative  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Board; 

(c)  The  financial  obligations  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  Palestine  consisting  of : 

(i)  The  service  of  the  outstanding  public 

debt, 
(ii)   The  cost  of  superannuation  benefits, 

now   being   paid   or   falling   due   in 

future. 

After  these  obligations  have  been  met  in  full,  the 
surplus  revenue  from  the  customs  and  other  com- 
mon services  shall  be  divided  in  the  following  man- 
ner: not  less  than  5%  and  not  more  than  10%  to 
the  City  of  Jerusalem  and  the  residue  in  equal 
proportion  to  the  Jewish  and  Arab  States.  After 
a  period  of  three  years,  the  division  shall  be  re- 
viewable by  the  Joint  Economic  Board  which 
shall  make  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

All  international  conventions  and  treaties  af- 
fecting customs  tariffs,  communications  and 
commercial  matters  generally,  shall  be  entered  into 
by  both  States. 

2.   FREEDOM  OF  TRANSIT  AND  VISIT 

The  Treaty  shall  contain  provisions  preserving 
freedom  of  transit  and  visit  for  all  residents  or 
citizens  of  both  States  and  of  the  City  of  Jerusa- 
lem, subject  to  security  considerations;  provided 
that  each  State  and  the  City  shall  control  residence 
within  their  borders. 

3.   TERMINATION,    MODIFICATION    AND    INTERPRETA- 
TION OF  TREATY 

The  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  and  it  shall  continue  in  force  until  notice 
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of  termination  to  take  effect  two  years  thereafter 
is  given  by  either  of  the  parties  and  such  termina- 
tion assented  to  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.5 

During  the  initial  ten-year  period,  the  Treaty 
may  not  be  modified  except  by  consent  of  both 
parties  and  with  the  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly.6 

Any  dispute  relating  to  the  application  or  the 
interpretation  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  referred,  at 
the  request  of  either  Party,  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  unless  the  parties  agree  to  an- 
other mode  of  settlement. 

E.  Assets 

The  movable  assets  of  the  Administration  of 
Palestine  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
States  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem  on  an  equitable 
basis.  Immovable  assets  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  government  in  the  territory  of  which 
they  are  situated. 

F.  Admission    to    Membership    in    the    United 
Nations 

Upon  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Arab  and  Jewish  States,  respectively,  sympathetic 
consideration  should  be  given  to  their  application 
for  admission  to  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  accordance  with  Article  4  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Part  II.  Boundaries 

Definition 

The  plan  envisages  the  division  of  Palestine 
into  3  parts:  an  Arab  State,  a  Jewish  State  and 
the  City  of  Jerusalem.  The  proposed  Arab  State 
will  include  western  Galilee,  the  hill  country  of 
Samaria  and  Judea  with  the  exclusion  of  the  City 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  coastal  plain  from  Isdud  to 
the  Egyptian  frontier.  The  proposed  Jewish 
State  will  include  eastern  Galilee,  the  Esdraelon 
plain,  most  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  and  the  whole 


5  A  number  of  members  of  tbe  Committee  held  the  view 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period,  parties  should  be 
free  to  terminate  the  Treaty  without  the  interference  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

*A  number  of  members  of  the  Committee  proposed  to 
add  here:  "Thereafter  modifications  may  be  made  by 
agreement  of  tbe  two  States  but  no  such  modification  shall 
remove  from  the  Treaty  any  of  the  objectives  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Union  without  the  assent  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 
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of  the  Beersheba  sub-district,  which  includes  tl 
Negeb. 

The  three  sections  of  the  Arab  State  and  tl 
three  sections  of  the  Jewish  State  are  linked  ti 
gether  by  two  points  of  intersection,  of  which  oi 
is  situated  south-east  of  Afula  in  the  sub-distri 
of  Nazareth  and  the  other  north-east  of  El  Majd; 
in  the  sub-district  of  Gaza. 

The  Arab  State 

Western  Galilee  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  tl 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  north  by  the  fronti< 
of  the  Lebanon  from  Has  en  Naqura  to  Qada: 
on  the  east  the  boundary  starting  from  Qadi 
passes  southwards,  west  of  Safad  to  the  soutl 
western  corner  of  the  Safad  sub-district;  then< 
it  follows  the  western  boundary  of  the  Tiberii 
sub-district  to  a  point  just  east  of  Mount  Tabo; 
thence  southwards  to  the  point  of  intersectic 
south-east  of  Afula  mentioned  above.  The  soutl 
western  boundary  of  Western  Galilee  takes  a  lii 
from  this  point,  passing  south  of  Nazareth  an 
Shafr  Amr,  but  north  of  Beit  Lahm,  to  the  coa: 
just  south  of  Acre. 

The  boundary  of  the  hill  country  of  Samar; 
and  Judea  starting  on  the  Jordan  River  south-ea: 
of  Beisan  follows  the  northern  boundary  of  tl 
Samaria  district  westwards  to  the  point  of  inte 
section  south-east  of  Afula,  thence  again  wes 
wards  to  Lajjun,  thence  in  a  south-western  dire< 
tion,  passing  just  west  of  Tulkarm,  east  of  Qalqil: 
and  west  of  Majdal  Yaba,  thence  bulging  wes 
wards  towards  Rishon-le-Zion  so  as  to  incluc 
Lydda  and  Ramie  in  the  Arab  State,  thence  turnin 
again  eastwards  to  a  point  west  of  Latrun,  then 
after  following  the  northern  side  of  the  Latrui 
Majdal  road  to  the  second  point  of  intersectioi 
thence  south-eastwards  to  a  point  on  the  Hebro 
sub-district  boundary  south  of  Qubeiba,  thence  fo 
lowing  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Hebron  sul 
district  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Arab  section  of  the  coastal  plain  runs  froi 
a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Isdud  to  the  Egyptia 
frontier  extending  inland  approximately  eigl 
kilometers. 

The  Jewish  State 

The  north-eastern  sector  of  the  proposed  Jewis 
State  (Eastern  Galilee)  will  have  frontiers  wit. 
the  Lebanon  in  the  north  and  west  and  with  Syri 
and  Transjordan  on  the  east  and  will  include  th 
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whole  of  the  Huleh  basin,  Lake  Tiberias  and  the 
whole  of  the  Beisan  sub-district.  From  Beisan  the 
Jewish  State  will  extend  northwest  following  the 
boundary  described  in  respect  of  the  Arab  State. 

The  Jewish  sector  on  the  coastal  plain  extends 
from  a  point  south  of  Acre  to  just  north  of  Isdud 
in  the  Gaza  sub-district  and  includes  the  towns  of 
Haifa,  Tel- Aviv  and  Jaffa.  The  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Jewish  State  follows  the  boundary  described 
in  respect  of  the  Arab  State. 

The  Beersheba  area  includes  the  whole  of  the 
Beersheba  sub-district,  which  includes  the  Negeb 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gaza  sub-district  south 
of  the  point  of  intersection.  The  northern  bound- 
ary of  this  area,  from  the  point  of  intersection, 
runs  south-eastwards  to  a  point  on  the  Hebron 
sub-district  boundary  south  of  Qubeiba,  thence 
follows  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Hebron 
sub-district  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  City  of  Jerusalem 

The  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  are  as 
defined  in  the  recommendations  on  the  City  of 
Jerusalem. 

Part  III.  City  of  Jerusalem:  Recommendations 

1.  The  City  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  placed  under 
an  International  Trusteeship  System  by  means  of 
a  Trusteeship  Agreement  which  shall  designate 
the  United  Nations  as  the  Administering  Author- 
ity in  accordance  with  Article  81  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  City  of  Jerusalem  shall  include  the  pres- 
ent municipality  of  Jerusalem  plus  the  surrounding 
villages  and  towns,  the  most  eastern  of  which  to 
be  Abu  Dir;  the  most  southern  Bethlehem;  the 
most  western  Ein  Karim  and  the  most  northern 
Shu'fat,  as  indicated  on  the  attached  sketch-map.7 

3.  The  Trusteeship  Agreement  in  respect  of 
the  Holy  Places,  religious  buildings  and  sites,  and 
minorities  shall  contain  provisions  similar  to  those 
contained  in  Chapters  I  and  II  of  the  Declaration 
in  the  Plan  of  Partition  with  Economic  Union. 
It  shall  also  include  inter  alia  the  provisions  set 
forth  below : 

(1)  The  City  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  demili- 
tarized and  its  neutrality  shall  be  declared  and 
preserved  and  no  paramilitary  formations,  exer- 
cises or  activities  shall  be  permitted  within  its 
borders. 
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(2)  Persons  residing  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem, 
without  distinction  as  to  ethnic  origin,  sex, 
language  or  religion,  shall  be  ensured  protection 
under  its  laws  with  regard  to  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  includ- 
ing freedom  of  worship,  language,  speech  and  pub- 
lication, education,  assembly  and  association. 

(3)  Residents  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  irre- 
spective of  nationality,  may  participate  in  the 
local  elections  of  the  City  and  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  in  respect  of 
taxation  and  judicial  proceedings. 

(4)  A  Governor  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Trusteeship  Council.  He 
shall  be  neither  Arab  nor  Jew  nor  a  citizen  of  the 
Palestine  States  nor,  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
a  resident  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  Governor,  there  shall  be 
such  other  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  or- 
gans, bodies  and  offices  for  the  government  of  the 
City  as  may  be  determined  in  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement. 

(6)  The  Governor,  as  chief  administrative  of- 
ficial of  the  City,  shall  be  responsible,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  shall  pre- 
scribe, for  the  conduct  of  the  administration  of 
the  City.  With  relation  to  the  Holy  Places,  re- 
ligious buildings  and  sites  in  any  part  of  Palestine, 
other  than  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  he  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Arab  and  Jewish  States  in  Palestine  dealing 
therewith  and  the  religious  rights  appertaining 
thereto  are  being  properly  applied  and  respected. 
The  protection  of  all  such  places,  buildings  and 
sites  located  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  a 
special  concern  of  his  office.  He  shall  also  be 
empowered  to  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
isting rights  in  cases  of  disputes  which  may  arise 
between  the  different  communities  in  respect  of 
such  Holy  Places,  religious  buildings  and  sites  in 
any  part  of  Palestine. 

(7)  Should  the  administration  of  the  City  of 
Jerusalem  be  seriously  obstructed  or  prevented 
by  the  non-cooperation  or  interference  of  one  or 
more  sections  of  the  population,  the  Governor 
shall  have  authority  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  restore  the  effective  functioning 
of  the  administration. 

(8)  The  City  of  Jerusalem  shall  guarantee  free 
transit  and  visit  to  residents  of  the  Arab  and 
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Jewish  States  in  Palestine,  subject  only  to  security 
considerations. 

(9)  The  protection  of  the  Holy  Places,  religious 
buildings  and  sites  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem  shall 
be  entrusted  to  a  special  police  force,  the  members 
of  which  shall  be  recruited  outside  of  Palestine 


and  shall  be  neither  Arab  nor  Jew.  The  Governor 
shall  be  empowered  to  direct  such  budgetary  pro- 
vision as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  special  force. 

(10)   The  City  of  Jerusalem  should  be  included 
in  the  Economic  Union  of  Palestine. 


CHAPTER  VII.  RECOMMENDATIONS  (III) 


1.  In  the  course  of  the  informal  meetings  of  the 
Committee  to  explore  solutions,  a  working  group 
on  the  federal  state  proposal  was  set  up,  consisting 
of  Sir  Abdur  Rahman,  Mr.  Entezam,  Mr.  Simic, 
and  Mr.  Atyeo. 

2.  The  Working  Group  on  the  Federal  State 
Solution  formulated  a  comprehensive  proposal 
along  these  lines  which  was  voted  upon  and  sup- 
ported by  three  members  (India,  Iran,  and  Yugo- 
slavia) at  the  forty-seventh  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  27  August  1947. 

3.  The  Federal  State  Plan  is  herewith  repro- 
duced. 

Federal  State  Plan:  Recommendations 

The  undersigned  representatives  of  India,  Iran 
and  Yugoslavia,  not  being  in  agreement  with  the 
recommendation  for  partition  formulated  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  and  for  the  rea- 
sons, among  others,  stated  above,8  present  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  following  recommenda- 
tions which,  in  their  view,  constitute  the  most  suit- 
able solution  to  the  problem  of  Palestine. 

I.  The  Independent  State  of  Palestine 

It  is  recommended  that 

1.  The  peoples  of  Palestine  are  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition of  their  right  to  independence  and  an 
independent  federal  state  of  Palestine  shall  be  cre- 
ated following  a  transitional  period  not  exceeding 
three  years. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  transitional  period,  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  Palestine  and  pre- 
paring it  for  independence  under  the  conditions 
herein  prescribed  shall  be  entrusted  to  such  au- 
thority as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

3.  The  independent  federal  state  of  Palestine 
shall  comprise  an  Arab  state  and  a  Jewish  state. 
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4.  In  delimiting  the  boundaries  of  the  Arab  and 
Jewish  states,  respectively,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  anticipated  population  growth. 

5.  During  the  transitional  period  a  constituent 
assembly  shall  be  elected  by  the  population  of  Pal- 
estine which  shall  formulate  the  constitution  of 
the  independent  federal  state  of  Palestine.  The 
authority  entrusted  by  the  General  Assembly  with 
responsibility  for  administering  Palestine  during 
the  transitional  period  shall  convene  the  constit- 
uent assembly  on  the  basis  of  electoral  provisions 
which  shall  ensure  the  fullest  possible  representa: 
tion  of  the  population,  provided  that  all  adult 
persons  who  have  acquired  Palestinian  citizenship 
as  well  as  all  Arabs  and  Jews  who,  though  non- 
citizens,  may  be  resident  in  Palestine  and  who  shall 
have  applied  for  citizenship  in  Palestine  not  less 
than  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  election 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  therein. 

6.  The  attainment  of  independence  by  the  inde- 
pendent federal  state  of  Palestine  shall  be  declared 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  as 
soon  as  the  authority  administering  the  territory 
shall  have  certified  to  the  General  Assembly  that 
the  constituent  assembly  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  has  adopted  a  constitution  incor- 
porating the  provisions  set  forth  in  Chapter  II 
below. 

II.  Outline  of  the  Structure  and  Required  Provi- 
sions in  the  Constitution  of  Palestine 

(The  provisions  set  forth  in  this  chapter  are  not 
designed  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  new  inde- 
pendent federal  state  of  Palestine.  The  intent  is 
that  the  constitution  of  the  new  state,  as  a  condi- 
tion for  independence,  shall  be  required  to  include. 
inter  alia,  the  substance  of  these  provisions.) 

It  is  recommended  that 

As  a  condition  prior  to  the  grant  of  independ- 
ence, the  constitution  of  the  proposed  independent 
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federal  state  of  Palestine  shall  include,  in  sub- 
stance, the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  governmental  structure  of  the  independ- 
ent federal  state  of  Palestine  shall  be  federal  and 
shall  comprise  a  federal  government  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Arab  and  Jewish  states  respec- 
tively. 

2.  Among  the  organs  of  government  there  shall 
be  a  head  of  state  and  an  executive  body,  a  repre- 
sentative federal  legislative  body,  a  federal  court 
and  such  other  subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

3.  The  federal  legislative  body  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  chambers. 

4.  Election  to  one  chamber  of  the  federal  legis- 
lative body  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  proportional 
representation  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

5.  Election  of  members  to  the  other  chamber 
of  the  federal  legislative  body  shall  be  on  the  basis 
of  equal  representation  of  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
citizens  of  Palestine. 

6.  The  federal  legislative  body  shall  be  empow- 
ered to  legislate  on  all  matters  entrusted  to  the 
federal  government. 

7.  Legislation  shall  be  enacted  when  approved 
by  majority  votes  in  both  chambers  of  the  federal 
legislative  body. 

8.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
chambers  with  regard  to  any  proposed  legislation, 
the  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitral  body 
which  shall  be  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  chamber  of  the  federal  legislative  body, 
the  head  of  state,  and  two  members,  other  than 
members  of  the  federal  court,  designated  by  that 
court  for  this  purpose,  which  members  shall  be  so 
designated  by  the  court  with  regard  to  Arabs  and 
Jews  as  to  ensure  that  neither  the  Arab  nor  the 
Jewish  community  shall  have  less  than  two  mem- 
bers on  the  arbitral  body.  This  arbitral  body  shall 
first  attempt  to  resolve  the  disagreement  by  medi- 
ation, but  in  the  event  mediation  fails  the  arbitral 
body  shall  be  empowered  to  make  a  final  decision 
which  shall  have  the  force  of  law  and  shall  be 
binding. 

9.  The  head  of  the  independent  federal  state 
of  Palestine  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote 

i  of  the  members  of  both  chambers  of  the  federal 
;  legislative  body  sitting  in  a  joint  meeting  convened 
'  for  this  purpose,  and  shall  serve  for  such  term  as 
1  the  constitution  may  determine. 
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10.  The  powers  and  functions  of  the  head  of 
the  independent  federal  state  of  Palestine  shall  be 
as  determined  by  the  constitution  of  that  state. 

11.  A  deputy  head  of  state  shall  be  similarly 
elected,  who  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  com- 
munity other  than  that  with  which  the  head  of 
state  provided  for  in  Article  9  above  is  identified. 
The  deputy  head  of  state  in  his  regular  activities 
and  during  the  absence  of  the  head  of  state,  for 
whom  he  shall  act,  shall  exercise  such  powers  as 
may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  head  of  state,  and 
he  shall  also  act  with  full  powers,  for  the  head  of 
state  in  case  of  his  incapacity,  or  following  his 
death,  pending  the  election  of  a  new  head  of  state. 

12.  The  executive  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment shall  be  responsible  to  the  federal  legislative 
body. 

13.  A  federal  court  shall  be  established  which 
shall  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  with  regard  to 
constitutional  matters. 

14.  The  federal  court  shall  have  a  minimum 
membership  of  four  Arabs  and  three  Jews. 

15.  The  members  of  the  federal  court  shall  be 
elected  at  a  joint  session  of  both  chambers  of  the 
federal  legislative  body  for  such  terms  and  sub- 
ject to  such  qualifications  as  the  constitution  may 
prescribe. 

16.  The  federal  court  shall  be  empowered  to 
decide 

(a)  whether  laws  and  regulations  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  are  in  conformity  with 
the  constitution ; 

(b)  cases  involving  conflict  between  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  federal  government  and 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  state  governments; 

(c)  all  other  questions  involving  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitution ;  and 

(d)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  placed  within 
its  competence  by  the  constitution. 

17.  All  decisions  of  the  federal  court  shall  be 
final. 

18.  Full  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  federal 
government  with  regard  to  national  defense,  for- 
eign relations,  immigration,  currency,  taxation  for 
federal  purposes,  foreign  and  inter-state  water- 
ways, transport  and  communications,  copyrights 
and  patents. 

19.  The  constitution  shall  forbid  any  discrimi- 
natory legislation,  whether  by  federal  or  state  gov- 
ernments, against  Arabs,  Jews  or  other  population 
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groups,  or  against  either  of  the  states;  and  shall 
guarantee  equal  rights  and  privileges  for  all  mi- 
norities, irrespective  of  race  or  religion. 

20.  The  constitution,  having  regard  for  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  shall  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  full  equality  of  all  citizens  of  Palestine  with 
regard  to  the  political,  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  the  individual,  and  shall  make  specific  provision 
for  the  protection  of  linguistic,  religious,  and 
ethnic  rights  of  the  peoples  and  respect  for  their 
cultures. 

21.  The  constitution  shall  include  specific  guar- 
antees respecting  freedom  of  conscience,  speech, 
press  and  assemblage,  the  rights  of  organized  la- 
bour, freedom  of  movement,  freedom  from  arbi- 
trary searches  and  seizures,  and  rights  of  personal 
property. 

22.  The  constitution  shall  guarantee  free  access 
to  Holy  Places,  protect  religious  interests,  and  en- 
sure freedom  of  worship  and  of  conscience  to  all, 
provided  that  the  traditional  customs  of  the  sev- 
eral religions  shall  be  respected. 

23.  Arabic  and  Hebrew  shall  be  official  lan- 
guages in  both  the  federal  and  state  governments. 

24.  The  constitution  shall  include  provisions 
which  shall 

(a)  undertake  to  settle  all  international  dis- 
putes in  which  the  state  may  be  involved  by  peace- 
ful means  in  such  a  manner  that  international 
peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endan- 
gered; and 

(b)  accept  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  refrain 
in  its  international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

25.  There  shall  be  a  single  Palestinian  nation- 
ality and  citizenship,  which  shall  be  granted  to 
Arabs,  Jews  and  others  on  the  basis  of  such  quali- 
fications and  conditions  as  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  federal  state  may  determine  and  equally 
apply. 

26.  The  Arab  state  and  the  Jewish  state  shall 
enjoy  full  powers  of  local  self-government,  and 
may  institute  such  representative  forms  of  govern- 
ment, adopt  such  local  constitutions  and  issue  such 
local  laws  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  desir- 
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able,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
constitution. 

27.  Each  state  government  shall  have  authority, 
within  its  borders,  over  education,  taxation  for 
local  purposes,  the  right  of  residence,  commercial 
licenses,  land  permits,  grazing  rights,  interstate 
migration,  settlement,  police,  punishment  of  crime, 
social  institutions  and  services,  public  housing, 
public  health,  local  roads,  agriculture  and  local 
industries,  and  such  aspects  of  economic  activities 
and  such  other  authority  as  may  be  entrusted  to 
the  states  by  the  constitution. 

28.  Each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  organize  a 
police  force  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

29.  The  constitution  shall  provide  for  equitable 
participation  of  the  representatives  of  both  com- 
munities in  delegations  to  international  organiza- 
tions and  conferences,  and  on  all  boards,  agen- 
cies, bureaus  or  ad  hoc  bodies  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  state. 

30.  The  independent  federal  state  of  Palestine 
shall  accept  as  binding  all  international  agree- 
ments and  conventions,  both  general  and  specific, 
to  which  the  territory  of  Palestine  has  previously 
become  a  party  by  action  of  the  Mandatory  Power 
acting  on  its  behalf.  Subject  to  such  right  of  de- 
nunciation as  may  be  provided  therein,  all  such 
agreements  and  conventions  shall  be  respected  by 
the  independent  federal  state  of  Palestine. 

31.  The  constitution  shall  make  provision  for 
its  method  of  amendment,  provided  that  it  shall 
be  accepted  as  a  solemn  obligation  undertaken  by 
the  independent  federal  state  of  Palestine  to  the 
United  Nations  not  to  alter  the  provisions  of  any 
part  of  the  constitution  or  the  constitution  as  a 
whole  in  such  manner  as  to  nullify  the  provisions 
herein  stated  as  a  prior  condition  to  independence, 
except  by  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  both  the 
Arab  and  Jewish  members  of  the  federal  legisla- 
tive body. 

III.  Boundaries  of  the  Arab  and  Jewish  States  in 
the  Independent  Federal  State  of  Palestine 

It  is  recommended  that 

The  boundaries  of  the  respective  Arab  and  Jew- 
ish states  in  the  independent  federal  state  of  Pales- 
tine shall  be  as  indicated  on  the  map  attached  to 
this  report  as  Annex  I.9 

IV.  Capitulations 

It  is  recommended  that 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
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hall  invite  all  states  whose  nationals  have  in  the 
>ast  enjoyed  in  Palestine  the  privileges  and  im- 
nunities  of  foreigners,  including  the  benefits  of 
•onsular  jurisdiction  and  protection  as  formerly 
injoyed  by  capitulations  or  usage  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  to  renounce  any  right  pertaining  to  them 

0  the  re-establishment  of  such  privileges  and  im- 
nunities  in  the  independent  federal  state  of 
'alestine. 

7.  The    Holy   Places,    Religious    Interests    and 
Jerusalem 

A.    RELIGIOUS  INTERESTS   AND  HOLY  PLACES 
T  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT 

Since  the  Holy  Places,  buildings  and  sites  apper- 
aining  to  whatever  religions  and  wherever  located 
n  Palestine  must  be  recognized  as  of  special  and 
inique  interest  and  concern  to  the  international 
ommunity,  the  following  principles  and  measures 
hould  be  fully  safeguarded  as  a  condition  for  the 
stablishment  of  the  independent  federal  state  of 
Palestine. 

1.  Millions  of  Christians,  Jews  and  Moslems 
broad,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
lave  a  proper  and  recognized  interest  in  the  preser- 
'ation  and  care  of  sites  and  buildings  associated 
vith  the  origin  and  history  of  their  respective 
'aiths.  The  sacred  character  of  the  Holy  Places 
hall  therefore  be  preserved  and  access  to  them  for 
mrposes  of  worship  and  pilgrimage  shall  be 
nsured  in  accordance  with  existing  rights. 

1  2.  In  the  interests  both  of  the  followers  of 
various  faiths  and  of  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
xisting  rights  in  Palestine  enjoyed  by  the  several 
eligious  communities  shall  be  neither  impaired 
lor  denied. 

3.  The  incorporation  in  the  constitution  of  the 
ndependent  federal  state  of  Palestine  of  pro- 
dsions  of  the  nature  proposed  in  the  preceding 
)aragraph  are  designed  to  substantially  allay  the 
mxiety  which  is  manifested  in  many  quarters 
■oncoming  the  future  status  of  the  Holy  Places, 
eligious  buildings  and  sites  and  the  preservation 
if  the  rights  of  the  communities  in  Palestine  fol- 
owing  the  establishment  of  an  independent  state 
>f  Palestine. 

I  4.  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  and  im- 
partial system  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
•egarding  religious  rights  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  religious  peace  in  replacement  of 
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the  Palestinian  administration  which  exercised 
such  authority  under  the  mandate.  Specific  stipu- 
lations designed  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Holy 
Places,  religious  buildings  or  sites  and  the  rights 
of  religious  communities  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
constitution  of  the  independent  federal  state  of 
Palestine  and  shall  be  in  substance  as  follows : 

a.  Existing  rights  in  respect  of  Holy  Places  and 
religious  buildings  or  sites  shall  not  be  denied  or 
impaired. 

b.  Free  access  to  the  Holy  Places  and  religious 
buildings  or  sites  and  the  free  exercise  of  worship 
shall  be  secured  in  conformity  with  existing  rights 
and  subject  to  the  requirements  of  public  order 
and  decorum. 

c.  Holy  Places  and  religious  buildings  or  sites 
shall  be  preserved  and  no  action  shall  be  permitted 
which  may  in  any  way  impair  their  sacred 
character. 

d.  If  at  any  time  it  should  appear  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  independent  federal  state  of  Palestine 
or  representations  to  that  effect  should  be  made  to 
it  by  any  interested  party,  that  any  particular 
Holy  Place,  religious  building  or  site  is  in  need  of 
urgent  repair,  the  government  shall  call  upon  the 
religious  community  or  communities  concerned  to 
carry  out  such  repair,  and  in  the  event  no  action  is 
taken  within  a  reasonable  time  the  government 
itself  may  carry  out  the  necessary  repairs. 

e.  No  taxation  shall  be  levied  in  respect  of  any 
Holy  Place,  religious  building  or  site  which  was 
exempt  from  taxation  under  the  law  in  force  on 
the  date  on  which  independence  shall  be  granted 
to  the  state  of  Palestine. 

5.  In  the  interest  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
caring  for  Holy  Places,  buildings  or  sites  in  Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  elsewhere  in 
Palestine,  a  permanent  international  body  for  the 
supervision  and  protection  of  the  Holy  Places  in 
Palestine  shall  be  created  by  the  appropriate 
organ  of  the  United  Nations.  A  list  of  such  Holy 
Places,  buildings  or  sites  shall  be  prepared  by 
that  organ. 

6.  The  membership  of  the  permanent  inter- 
national body  for  the  supervision  of  Holy  Places 
in  Palestine  shall  consist  of  three  representatives 
designated  by  the  appropriate  organ  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
recognized  faiths  having  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  United  Nations. 
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7.  The  permanent  international  body  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  5  and  6  above  shall  be  responsible, 
subject  to  existing  rights,  for  the  supervision  and 
protection  of  all  such  Places,  buildings  or  sites  in 
Palestine,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  government  of  the  independent 
federal  state  of  Palestine  respecting  any  matters 
affecting  the  Holy  Places,  buildings  or  sites  or 
the  protection  of  religious  interests  in  Palestine, 
and  to  report  on  all  such  matters  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

B.   JERUSALEM 

1.  Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  the  capital  of  the 
independent  federal  state  of  Palestine,  shall  com- 
prise, for  purposes  of  local  administration,  two 
separate  municipalities,  one  of  which  shall  include 
the  Arab  sections  of  the  city,  including  that  part  of 
the  city  within  the  walls,  and  the  other  the  areas 
which  are  predominantly  Jewish. 

2.  The  Arab  and  Jewish  municipalities  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  shall  jointly  comprise  the  city  and 
capital  of  Jerusalem,  shall,  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  federal  government,  enjoy  powers 
of  local  administration  within  their  respective 
areas,  and  shall  participate  in  such  joint  local  self- 
governing  institutions  as  the  federal  government 
may  prescribe  or  permit,  provided  that  equitable 
representation  in  such  bodies  is  ensured  to  follow- 
ers of  such  faiths  as  may  be  represented  in  the 
community. 

3.  The  Arab  and  Jewish  municipalities  of  Jeru- 
salem shall  jointly  provide  for,  maintain  and 
support  such  common  public  services  as  sewage, 
garbage  collection  and  disposal,  fire  protection, 
water  supply,  local  transport,  telephones  and 
telegraph. 

C.    IRREVOCABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 

The  independent  federal  state  of  Palestine, 
irrespective  of  the  provision  made  in  paragraph  31 
of  Chapter  II  of  these  recommendations  for 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  shall  undertake  to 
accept  as  irrevocable  the  above  provisions  affecting 
Holy  Places,  buildings  or  sites  and  religious 
interests. 

VI.  International  Responsibility  for  Jewish  Dis- 
placed Persons 
1.  The  Jews  in  the  DP  camps  and  the  distressed 
European  Jews  outside  of  them,  like  the  other 
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homeless  persons  of  Europe,  are  a  residue  of  the 
Second  World  War.  As  such,  they  are  all  an 
international  responsibility.  But  the  Jews 
amongst  them  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Palestine  problem,  in  view  of  the  in- 
sistent demands  that  they  be  permitted  freely  tc 
enter  that  country,  and  the  Arab  fears  that  this 
permission  will  be  granted. 

2.  Although  the  Committee's  terms  of  reference 
would  not  justify  it  in  devoting  its  attention  t( 
the  problem  of  the  displaced  and  homeless  persons 
as  a  whole,  it  is  entirely  justified  in  recommending 
to  the  General  Assembly  a  prompt  amelioratioi 
of  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  segments  of  thesi 
groups  as  a  vital  prerequisite  to  the  settlement  o: 
the  difficult  conditions  in  Palestine. 

3.  Therefore,  It  Is  Recommended  That 

The  General  Assembly  undertake  immediately 
the  initiation  and  execution  of  an  internationa 
arrangement  whereby  the  problem  of  the  dis; 
tressed  European  Jews  in  and  outside  of  the  DI 
camps,  of  whom  approximately  250,000  are  \\ 
assembly  centers,  would  be  accepted  as  a  specia 
concern  of  extreme  urgency,  for  the  alleviation  o: 
the  Palestine  problem,  and  by  means  of  which  j 
number  of  those  Members  of  the  United  Nation 
not  already  over-populated  would  accept  withb 
their  borders  a  proportionate  number  of  Jewisl 
refugees,  with  Palestine  accepting  its  share  ii 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  on  Jewisl 
immigration  set  forth  in  Chapter  VII  below. 

VII.  Jewish  Immigration  into  Palestine 

1.  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  central  political  questions  of  tha 
country. 

2.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  Palestine  i 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  largi 
numbers  of  Jews,  and  especially  the  displace* 
and  homeless  Jews  of  Europe,  insistently  demani 
the  right  to  settle  there,  on  the  basis  of  the  histori 
cal  association  of  the  Jewish  people  with  tha 
country,  and  they  are  strongly  supported  in  thi 
demand  by  all  of  the  Jews  encountered  by  th 
Committee  in  Palestine. 

3.  It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  many  of  the  Jews  ii 
Palestine  have  relatives  among  the  displaced  Jew 
of  Europe  who  are  eager  to  emigrate  to  Palestine 

4.  While  the  problem  of  Jewish  immigration  i 
thus  closely  related  to  the  solution  of  the  Palestin 
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[uestion,  it  cannot  be  contemplated  that  Palestine 
s  to  be  considered  in  any  sense  as  a  means  of  solv- 
ng  the  problem  of  world  Jewry.  In  direct  and 
ffective  opposition  to  any  such  suggestion  are  the 
win  factors  of  limited  area  and  resources  and 
agorous  and  persistent  opposition  of  the  Arab 
>eople,  who  constitute  the  majority  population  of 
he  country. 

5.  For  these  reasons,  no  claim  to  a  right  of  un- 
imited  immigration  of  Jews  into  Palestine,  irre- 
pective  of  time,  can  be  entertained.  It  follows, 
herefore,  that  no  basis  could  exist  for  any  antici- 
>ation  that  the  Jews  now  in  Palestine  might  in- 
rease  their  numbers  by  means  of  free  mass  immi- 
gration to  such  extent  that  they  would  become  the 
aajority  population  in  Palestine. 

6.  With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
It  Is  Recommended  That 

The  problem  of  Jewish  immigration  into  Pales- 
ine  be  dealt  with  in  the  following  manner : 

a.  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  effective 
[ate  of  the  beginning  of  the  transitional  period 
irovided  for  in  the  solution  to  be  applied  to  Pal- 
stine,  even  if  the  transitional  period  should  be  less, 
ewish  immigration  shall  be  permitted  into  the 
'orders  of  the  Jewish  state  in  the  proposed  inde- 
•endent  federal  state  of  Palestine,  in  such  num- 
ers  as  not  to  exceed  the  absorptive  capacity  of  that 
ewish  state,  having  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
he  population  then  present  within  that  state  and 
or  their  anticipated  natural  rate  of  increase.  The 
uthority  responsible  for  executing  the  transitional 
rrangements  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
hall  take  all  measures  necessary  to  safeguard  these 
■rinciples. 

b.  For  the  purpose  of  appraising  objectively  the 
bsorptive  capacity  of  the  Jewish  state  in  the  in- 
lependent  state  of  Palestine,  an  international 
ommission  shall  be  established  whose  membership 
hall  consist  of  three  representatives  designated 
y  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  three  representatives 
lesignated  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  three 
epresentatives  designated  by  the  appropriate  or- 
!;an  of  the  United  Nations. 

c.  The  international  commission  shall  be  em- 
powered to  estimate  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the 
!  ewish  state,  and  in  discharging  this  responsibility 
iiay  call  upon  the  assistance  of  such  experts  as  it 
lay  consider  necessary. 

d.  The  estimates  of  the  international  commis- 
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sion,  made  in  accordance  with  sub-paragraphs  6-a 
and  6-c,  shall  be  binding  on  the  authority  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  Palestine,  dur- 
ing the  period  referred  to  in  sub-paragraph  6-a 
above. 

e.  The  international  commission  shall  exist  only 
during  the  period  of  three  years,  as  provided  for 
in  Article  6-a  above,  and  its  functions  and  activi- 
ties, other  than  those  relating  to  its  liquidation, 
shall  automatically  cease  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

f.  Responsibility  for  organizing  and  caring 
for  Jewish  immigrants  during  the  transitional 
period  shall  be  placed  in  such  representative  local 
organization  as  the  Jewish  community  of  Pales- 
tine shall  decide. 

g.  Priority  in  the  granting  of  Jewish  immigra- 
tion certificates  during  the  transitional  period  shall 
be  accorded  to  orphans,  survivors  who  are  of  the 
same  family,  close  relatives  of  persons  already  in 
Palestine,  and  persons  having  useful  scientific 
and  technical  qualifications. 
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PROVISIONAL  AGENDA  FOR  THE  SECOND  REGULAR  SESSION 
OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ' 

To  Convene  at  the  General  Assembly  Hall,  Flushing  Meadows,  New  York, 
on  16  September  1947,  at  11:00  a.  m. 


1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Delegation  of  Brazil 

2.  Appointment  of  the  Credentials  Committee 

3.  Election  of  the  President 

4.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and 
election  of  officers 

5.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents 

6.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under 
Article  12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter. 

7.  Adoption  of  the  agenda 

8.  Opening  of  the  general  debate 

9.  Keport  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work 
of  the  Organization 

10.  Keport  of  the  Security  Council 

11.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

12.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

13.  Reports  from  the  Specialized  Agencies 

14.  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations:  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary-General  (Resolution  100  (I) 
of  14  December  1946) 

15.  Agreement  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  of  America  regarding  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations :  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General (Resolution  99  (I)  of  14  December 
1946) 

16.  Procedures  and  Organization  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly 

(a)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Procedures  and 
Organization  (Resolution  102  (I)  of  15  December 
1946) 

(b)  Simultaneous  Interpretation :  report  of  the 
Secretary-General 

17.  Rules  governing  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers :  reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  of  the  Security  Council  (Resolution  36 
(I)  of  19  November  1946) 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/329,  July  18,  1947. 
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18.  Admission  of  new  Members  (if  recommenda- 
tions are  received  from  the  Security  Council) 

19.  Relations  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
with  Spain  (Resolution  39  (I)  of  12  December 
1946) 

20.  Treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  (Resolution  44  (I)  of  8  December  1946) 

21.  Question  of  Palestine:  item  submitted  by 
the  United  Kingdom 

22.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Pales- 
tine (Resolution  106  (S-I)  of  15  May  1947) 

23.  Termination  of  the  Mandate  over  Palestine 
and  the  recognition  of  its  independence  as  one 
State:  item  submitted  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  by 
Iraq 

24.  Convocation  of  a  General  Conference  under 
Article  109  of  the  Charter  to  abolish  the  privilege 
of  the  veto :  item  submitted  by  Argentina 

25.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members  or 
the  Security  Council 

26.  Consideration  of  proposed  new  Trustee- 
ship agreements,  if  any  (Resolutions  9  (I)  of  8 
February  1946  and  65  (I)  of  14  December  1946) 

27.  Election  of  additional  members  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Council 

28.  Information  from  Non-  Self  -Governing 
Territories 

(a)  Summary  and  analysis  of  informatioi: 
transmitted  under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter 
report  of  the  Secretary-General 

(b)  Information  transmitted  under  Article  73< 
of  the  Charter :  report  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee 

(Resolution  66  (I)  of  14  December  1946) 

29.  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 

(a)  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Counci 

(b)  Annual  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Func 
submitted  by  the  Secretary-General 

(Resolution  57  (I)  of  11  December  1946) 
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30.  Draft  Convention  on  Genocide:  report  of 
;he  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Resolution  96 
(I)  of  11  December  1946) 

31.  Telecommunications:  report  of  the  Secre- 
;ary-  General 

32.  Proposal  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  twenty-four: 
tern  submitted  by  Argentina 

33.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic 
md  Social  Council 

34.  Progressive  development  of  international 
aw  and  its  eventual  codification:  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Progressive  Development  of 
International  Law  and  its  Codification  (Resolu- 
tion 94  (I)  of  11  December  1946) 

35.  Plans  for  the  formulation  of  the  principles 
>f  the  Niirnberg  Charter :  report  of  the  Committee 
mi  the  Progressive  Development  of  International 
Law  and  its  Codification  (Resolution  95  (I)  of  11 
December  1946) 

36.  Draft  declaration  on  the  Rights  and  Duties 
)f  States  proposed  by  Panama :  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Progressive  Development  of  In- 
ternational Law  and  its  Codification  (Resolution 
58  (I)  of  11  December  1946) 

37.  Co-ordination  of  the  Privileges  and  Immu- 
lities  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies:  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (Reso- 
ution  22  (I)  D  of  13  February  1946) 

38.  Installation  of  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
jeneral  in  charge  of  Administrative  and  Finan- 
cial Services 

39.  Financial  Administration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions 

(a)  Budget  for  the  Financial  Year  1947 

(b)  Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year 
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(c)  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative and  Budgetary  Questions 

(d)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions 
(Resolution  69  (I)  of  14  December  1946) 

(e)  Report  of  the  Board  of  Auditors 
(Resolution  74  (I)  of  7  December  1946) 

(f)  Budgetary  and  Financial  relationships 
with  Specialized  Agencies:  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General 

(Resolution  81  (I)  of  14  December  1946) 

(g)  Adoption  of  the  permanent  financial  regu- 
lations :  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 

(Resolution  80  (I)  of  11  December  1946) 

40.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  mem- 
berships of  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General 
Assembly 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors 

41.  Organizational  and  Administrative  Matters 

(a)  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension 
Scheme :  report  of  the  United  Nations  Staff  Bene- 
fit Committee 

(Resolution  82  (I)  of  15  December  1946  and 
Section  E  of  the  Provisional  Regulations) 

( b )  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Scheme. 
Appointment  of  the  Investments  Committee :  re- 
port of  the  Secretary-General  (Section  25  of  the 
Provisional  Regulations) 

(c)  United  Nations  Flag:  item  submitted  by 
the  Secretary-General 

42.  Charter  Day  and  United  Nations  Peace  Day : 
items  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General 

43.  Organization  of  a  United  Nations  postal 
service:  item  submitted  by  Argentina 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  ITEMS  FOR  THE  AGENDA  OF  THE 
SECOND  REGULAR  SESSION' 


1.  Protection  of  the  rights  of  the  General  As- 
embly  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  new  Mem- 
>ers:  item  proposed  by  Australia. 

2.  Resolution  granting  Pakistan  and  Hindu 
'ndia  full  Membership  within  the  United  Na- 
ions:  item  proposed  by  Argentina. 

3.  Resolution  of  the  second  part  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  relation  to  the 


exercise  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  that  resolution  have  been  carried  out: 
item  proposed  by  Australia. 

4.  Threats  to  the  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Greece:  item  proposed  by 
the  United  States  of  America. 


U.N.  doc.  A/369,  Aug.  28,  1947. 
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5.  Peace  Treaty  with  Italy. 

A.  Revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Italy :  item  proposed  by  Argentina,  and  sup- 
ported by  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican 
Republic,  Panama,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay 

B.  Revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Italy 
in  order  that  the  interested  Powers  accept 
the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the  pres- 
ent terms  of  the  Treaty:  item  proposed  by 
Ecuador 

C.  Revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Italy:  item  proposed  by  Honduras 

6.  Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  Functions 
and  Powers  exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations 
under  the  International  Convention  of  30  Sep- 
tember 1921  on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children, 
the  Convention  of  11  October  1933  on  Traffic  in 
Women  of  Full  Age,  and  the  Convention  of  12 
September  1923  on  Traffic  in  Obscene  Publica- 
tions :  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

7.  Agreements  with  Specialized  Agencies :  item 
proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

(a)  World  Health  Organization 

(b)  Universal  Postal  Union 

(c)  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development 

(d)  International  Monetary  Fund 

(e)  International  Telecommunications 
Union 

8.  Applications  for  Membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization:  item  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary-General. 

(a)  Application  of  Italy 

9.  Transfer  to  the  World  Health  Organization 


of  certain  assets  of  the  United  Nations :  item  pro- 
posed by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

10.  Trade  Union  Rights  (Freedom  of  Associa- 
tion) :  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

11.  Recommendations  to  be  made  with  a  view 
to  preventing  the  dissemination  with  regard  to 
foreign  States  of  slanderous  reports  which  are 
harmful  to  good  relations  between  States  and 
contrary  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations:  item  proposed  by  Yugoslavia. 

12.  Relief  needs  after  the  termination  of 
UNRRA  (United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration)  :  item  proposed  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

13.  Draft  Charter  of  International  Human 
Rights  and  Duties:  item  proposed  by  Ecuador. 

14.  Draft  Charter  of  the  Duties  and  Rights  of 
States:  item  proposed  by  Ecuador. 

15.  Need  for  greater  use  by  the  United  Nations 
and  its  organs  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice in  connection  not  only  with  disputes  of  a  legal 
character,  but  also  with  legal  aspects  of  disputes 
and  situations :  item  proposed  by  Australia. 

16.  Privileges    and    Immunities    within    the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  j 
the  representatives  of  Member  States  and  their 
staffs :  item  proposed  by  Argentina. 

17.  Recommendations  to  be  made  to  ensure  the 
surrender  of  war  criminals,  traitors  and  quislings 
to  the  States  where  their  crimes  were  committed: 
item  proposed  by  Yugoslavia. 

18.  Registration  of  treaties  and  international 
agreements:  item  proposed  by  the  Secretary- 
General. 

19.  Working  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  under  Chapter  XV  of  the  Charter :  item 
proposed  by  Australia. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 

CONTINENTAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 


TEXT  OF  TREATY 


In  the  name  of  their  Peoples,  the  Governments  repre- 
sented at  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  Continental  Peace  and  Security,  desirous  of 
consolidating  and  strengthening  their  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  good  neighborliness,  and 

Considering  : 

That  Resolution  VIII  of  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  which  met  in  Mexico 
City,  recommended  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  pre- 
vent and  repeal  threats  and  acts  of  aggression  against  any 
of  the  countries  of  America ; 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reiterate  their  will  to 
remain  united  in  an  inter-American  system  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
reaffirm  the  existence  of  the  agreement  which  they  have 
concluded  concerning  those  matters  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security  which  are 
appropriate  for  regional  action  ; 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reaffirm  their  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  inter-American  solidarity  and 
cooperation,  and  especially  to  those  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble and  declarations  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  all  of 
which  should  be  understood  to  be  accepted  as  standards  of 
their  mutual  relations  and  as  the  juridical  basis  of  the 
Inter-American  System ; 

That  the  American  States  propose,  in  order  to  improve 
the  procedures  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  their  con- 
troversies, to  conclude  the  treaty  concerning  the  "Inter- 
American  Peace  System"  envisaged  in  Resolutions  IX  and 
XXXIX  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace, 

That  the  obligation  of  mutual  assistance  and  common 
defense  of  the  American  Republics  is  essentially  related 
to  their  democratic  ideals  and  to  their  will  to  cooperate 
permanently  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  a  policy  of  peace ; 

That  the  American  regional  community  affirms'  as  a 
manifest  truth  that  juridical  organization  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  of  security  and  peace,  and  that  peace  is 
founded  on  justice  and  moral  order  and,  consequently,  on 
the  international  recognition  and  protection  of  human 
rights  and  freedoms,  on  the  indispensable  well-being  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  democracy  for  the 
international  realization  of  justice  and  security, 

Have  resolved,  in  conformity  with  the  objectives  stated 
above,  to  conclude  the  following  Treaty,  in  order  to 
assure  peace,  through  adequate  means,  to  provide  for 
effective  reciprocal  assistance  to  meet  armed  attacks 
against  any  American  State,  and  in  order  to  deal  with 
threats  of  aggression  against  any  of  them : 


Article  1.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  formally  con- 
demn war  and  undertake  in  their  international  relations 
not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  principle  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  Article,  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
undertake  to  submit  every  controversy  which  may  arise 
between  them  to  methods  of  peaceful  settlement  and  to 
endeavor  to  settle  any  such  controversy  among  themselves 
by  means  of  the  procedures  in  force  in  the  Inter-American 
System  before  referring  it  to  the  General  Assembly  or  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  8. 

1.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  an  armed 
attack  by  any  State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the  American  States 
and,  consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  Contracting  Parties 
undertakes  to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise 
of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  On  the  request  of  the  State  or  States  directly  attacked 
and  until  the  decision  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the 
Inter-American  System,  each  one  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties may  determine  the  immediate  measures  which  it 
may  individually  take  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  continental  solidarity.  The  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation shall  meet  without  delay  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining those  measures  and  agreeing  upon  the  measures 
of  a  collective  character  that  should  be  taken. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  applied  in  case 
of  any  armed  attack  which  takes  place  within  the  region 
described  in  Article  4  or  within  the  territory  of  an  Amer- 
ican State.  When  the  attack  takes  place  outside  of  the 
said  areas,  the  provisions  of  Article  6  shall  be  applied. 

4.  Measures  of  self-defense  provided  for  under  this 
Article  may  be  taken  until  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

Article  If.  The  region  to  which  this  Treaty  refers  is 
bounded  as  follows:  beginning  at  the  North  Pole;  thence 
due  south  to  a  point  74  degrees  north  latitude,  10  degrees 
west  longitude ;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  47 
degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  50  degrees  west  longi- 
tude ;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  35  degrees  north 
latitude,  60  degrees  west  longitude;  thence  due  south  to 
a  point  in  20  degrees  north  latitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb 
line  to  a  point  5  degrees  north  latitude,  24  degrees  west 
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longitude;  thence  due  south  to  the  South  Pole;  thence 
due  north  to  a  point  30  degrees  south  latitude,  90  degrees 
west  longitude ;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  on  the 
Equator  at  97  degrees  west  longitude ;  thence  by  a  rhumb 
line  to  a  point  15  degrees  north  latitude,  120  degrees  west 
longitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  50  degrees 
north  latitude,  170  degrees  east  longitude ;  thence  due 
north  to  a  point  in  54  degrees  north  latitude ;  thence  by  a 
rhumb  line  to  a  point  65  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude, 
168  degrees  58  minutes  5  seconds  west  longitude :  thence 
due  north  to  the  North  Pole. 

Article  5.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  imme- 
diately send  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  conformity  with  Articles  51  and  54  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  complete  information  con- 
cerning the  activities  undertaken  or  in  contemplation  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense  or  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  inter-American  peace  and  security. 

Article  6.  If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  independence  of 
any  American  State  should  be  affected  by  an  aggression 
which  is  not  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  extra-continental 
or  intra-continental  conflict,  or  by  any  other  fact  or  situ- 
ation that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  America,  the  Or- 
gan of  Consultation  shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  must  be  taken  in  case  of 
aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggression  or,  in  any 
case,  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the  common 
defense  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Continent. 

Article  7.  In  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  two  or 
more  American  States,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
self-defense  in  conformity  with  Article  51  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
meeting  in  consultation  shall  call  upon  the  contending 
States  to  suspend  hostilities  and  restore  matters  to  the 
status  quo  ante  helium,  and  shall  take  in  addition  all 
other  necessary  measures  to  reestablish  or  maintain 
inter-American  peace  and  security  and  for  the  solution 
of  the  conflict  by  peaceful  means.  The  rejection  of  the 
pacifying  action  will  be  considered  in  the  determination 
of  the  aggressor  and  in  the  application  of  the  measures 
which  the  consultative  meeting  may  agree  upon. 

Article  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  meas- 
ures on  which  the  Organ  of  Consultation  may  agree  will 
comprise  one  or  more  of  the  following :  recall  of  chiefs 
of  diplomatic  missions ;  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations ; 
breaking  of  consular  relations ;  partial  or  complete  in- 
terruption of  economic  relations  or  of  rail,  sea,  air, 
postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  radiotelephonic  or 
radiotelegraphic  communications;  and  use  of  armed 
force. 

Article  9.  In  addition  to  other  acts  which  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  may  characterize  as  aggression,  the  fol- 
lowing shall  be  considered  as  such : 

a.  Unprovoked  armed  attack  by  a  State  against  the 
territory,  the  people,  or  the  land,  sea  or  air  forces  of 
another  State ; 

b.  Invasion,  by  the  armed  forces  of  a  State,  of  the 
territory  of  an  American  State,  through  the  trespassing 
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of  boundaries  demarcated  in  accordance  with  a  treaty, 
judicial  decision,  or  arbitral  award,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  frontiers  thus  demarcated,  invasion  affecting  a  region 
which  is  under  the  effective  jurisdiction  of  another  State. 

Article  10.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall 
be  construed  as  impairing  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  11.  The  consultations  to  which  this  Treaty 
refers  shall  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the  Meetings  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
which  have  ratified  the  Treaty,  or  in  the  manner  or  by 
the  organ  which  in  the  future  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Article  12.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  may  act  provisionally  as  an  organ  of  consultation 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  Article  takes  place. 

Article  13.  The  consultations  shall  be  initiated  at  the 
request  addressed  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  by  any  of  the  Signatory  States  which 
has  ratified  the  Treaty. 

Article  lJf.  In  the  voting  referred  to  in  this  Treaty 
only  the  representatives  of  the  Signatory  States  which 
have  ratified  the  Treaty  may  take  part. 

Article  15.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  act  in  all  matters  concerning  this  Treaty  as 
an  organ  of  liaison  among  the  Signatory  States  which 
have  ratified  this  Treaty  and  between  these  States  and 
the  United  Nations. 

Article  16.  The  decisions  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  referred  to  in  Articles  13  and  15 
above  shall  be  taken  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers entitled  to  vote. 

Article  17.  The  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  take  its 
decisions  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Signatory  States 
which  have  ratified  the  Treaty. 

Article  18.  In  the  case  of  a  situation  or  dispute  between 
American  States,  the  parties  directly  interested  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  voting  referred  to  in  the  two  preced- 
ing Articles. 

Article  19.  To  constitute  a  quorum  in  all  the  meetings 
referred  to  in  the  previous  Articles,  it  shall  be  necessary 
that  the  number  of  States  represented  shall  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  number  of  votes  necessary  for  the  taking  of 
the  decision. 

Article  20.  Decisions  which  require  the  application  of 
the  measures  specified  in  Article  8  shall  be  binding  upon 
all  the  Signatory  States  which  have  ratified  this  Treaty, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to 
use  armed  force  without  its  consent. 

Article  21.  The  measures  agreed  upon  by  the  Organ  of 
Consultation  shall  be  executed  through  the  procedures  and 
agencies  now  existing  or  those  which  may  in  the  future 
be  established. 

Article  22.  This  Treaty  shall  come  into  effect  between 
the  States  which  ratify  it  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Signatory  States  have  been  deposited. 

Article  23.  This  Treaty  is  open  for  signature  by  the 
American  States  at  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  shall 
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)e  ratifled  by  the  Signatory  States  as  soon  as  possible  in 
iccordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes. 
rhe  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  which  shall  notify  the  Signatory  States  of 
jach  deposit.  Such  notification  shall  be  considered  as  an 
jxchange  of  ratifications. 

Article  2J,.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  registered 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  through  the 
Pan  American  Union,  when  two-thirds  of  the  Signatory 
States  have  deposited  their  ratification. 

Article  25.  This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefi- 
nitely, but  may  be  denounced  by  any  High  Contracting 
Party  by  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  shall  inform  all  the  other  High  Contracting 
Parties  of  each  notification  of  denunciation  received. 
Aiter  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  by  the  Pan  American  Union  of  a  notification  of 
Jenunciation  by  any  High  Contracting  Party,  the  present 
Treaty  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  with  respect  to  such 
State,  but  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  26.  The  principles  and  fundamental  provisions 
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of  this  Treaty  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Organic  Pact 
of  the  Inter-American  System 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
having  deposited  their  full  powers  found  to  be  in  due 
and  proper  form,  sign  this  Treaty  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  Governments,  on  the  dates  appearing  opposite 
their  signatures. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  four  texts  in  the 
English,  French,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  languages,  on 
the  second  of  September,  nineteen  hundred  forty-seven. 

Reservation  of  Honduras  : 

The  Delegation  of  Honduras,  in  signing  the  present 
Treaty  and  in  connection  with  Article  9,  section  (b),  does 
so  with  the  reservation  that  the  boundary  between  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  is  definitively  demarcated  by  the 
Joint  Boundary  Commission  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  starting  from  a  point  in  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  Portillo  de  Teote- 
cacinte  and,  from  this  point  to  the  Atlantic,  by  the  line 
that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain's  arbitral  award  es- 
tablished on  the  twenty  third  of  December  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  six. 
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The  American  Republics,  desirous  of  maintaining  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Continent,  decided  in  accord- 
ance with  Resolution  VIII  of  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  which  met  at 
Mexico  City  in  1945,  to  hold  a  Conference  to  give  per- 
manent form  to  the  principles  contained  in  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec,  and  for  that  purpose  designated  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries listed  below,  in  the  order  of  precedence  deter- 
mined by  lot,  who  met  in  Petropolis,  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  from  August  15  to  September  2,  1947 : 

Dominican  Republic: 

His  Excellency  Arturo  Despradel,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs ; 

His  Excellency  Luis  F.  Thomen,  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Public  Welfare ; 

His  Excellency  Tulio  M.  Cestero,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Chile, 

His  Excellency  Ricardo  Perez  Alfonseca,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  of  Brazil ; 

His  Excellency  Roberto  Despradel,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Holy  See ; 

His  Excellency  Porfirio  Herrera  Baez,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine 
Republic ; 

His  Excellency  Joaquin  Balaguer,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Honduras  ; 

His  Excellency  Emilio  Rodriguez  Demorizi,  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Colom- 
bia. 

Guatemala: 

:  His  Excellency  Carlos  Leonidas  Acevedo,  Acting  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
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His  Excellency  Ismael  Gonzalez  Arevalo,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Peru ; 

His  Excellency  Francisco  Guerra  Morales,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  of  Brazil ; 

His  Excellency  Manuel  Galich,  Former  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Costa  Rica: 

His   Excellency   Luis   Anderson   Morfla,   Ambassador   on 

Special  Mission ; 
His  Excellency  Maximo  Quesada  Picado,  Ambassador  on 

Special  Mission. 

Peru: 

His  Excellency  Enrique  Garcia  Sayan,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Worship; 

His  Excellency  Manuel  G.  Gallagher,  Former  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship; 

His  Excellency  Victor  Andres  Belaunde,  Ambassador  of 
the  Republic ; 

His  Excellency  Luis  Fernan  Cisneros,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
of  Brazil ; 

His  Excellency  Hernan  C.  Bellido,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Oriental  Republic 
of  Uruguay. 

El  Salvador: 

His  Excellency  Ernesto  Alfonso  Nunez,  Under    Secretary 

of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice ; 
His  Excellency  Guillermo  Trigueros ; 
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His    Excellency    Miguel    Angel    Espino,    Former    Under 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
His  Excellency  Carlos  Adalberto  Alfaro,  Counsellor  to 

the  Embassy  in  Mexico ; 

Panama : 

His  Excellency  Ricardo  J.   Alfaro,  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs ; 
His  Excellency  Jose"  Edgardo  Lefevre,  Former  Minister 

of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Paraguay : 

His   Excellency    Federico    Chaves,    Minister    of    Foreign 

Affairs  and  Worship; 
His  Excellency  Raul  Sapena  Pastor ; 
His  Excellency  Jos§  A.  Moreno  Gonzalez ; 
His  Excellency  Jose  Zacarias  Arza ; 
His   Excellency   General   Raimundo   RolCn,   Ambassador 

Extraordinary   and   Plenipotentiary    to   the   United 

States  of  Brazil. 

Venezuela : 

His  Excellency  Carlos  Morales,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 

His  Excellency  Martin  Perez  Guevara,  Representative  in 

the  National  Assembly; 
His  Excellency  Desiderio  Gomez  Mora,  Representative  in 

the  National  Assembly ; 
His  Excellency  Domingo  Alberto  Rangel,  Representative 

in   the  National  Assembly; 
His  Excellency  M.  A.  Falcon  Briceiio,  Minister  Counsellor 

of  the  Embassy  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 
His   Excellency    Eduardo   Arroyo   Lameda,   Delegate   of 

Venezuela  to  the  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee ; 
His  Excellency  Eduardo  Plaza  A.,  Adviser  of  the  Ministry 

of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
His  Excellency  Santiago  P£rez  Perez,  Director  of  Inter- 
national Policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
His  Excellency  Aureliano  Otanez,  Director  of  Political 

Economy  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
His  Excellency  Major  Luis  Felipe  Llovera  Paez,  Deputy 

Chief  of  the  General  Staff ; 
His  Excellency  Major  Raul  Castro  Gomez,  Director  of  the 

Military  Academy. 

Chile: 

His  Excellency  German  Vergara  Donoso,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs ; 

His  Excellency  Emilio  Edwards  Bello,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
of  Brazil ; 

His  Excellency  Enrique  Eleodoro  Guzman  Figueroa,  Sena- 
tor of  the  Republic; 

His  Excellency  Enrique  Canas  Flores,  Member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ; 

His  Excellency  Anibal  Matte  Pinto; 

His  Excellency  Enrique  Bernstein  Carabantes,  Director 
of  the  Diplomatic  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Honduras: 

His  Excellency  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
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dinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
America ; 

His  Excellency  Marco  A.  Batres,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Nicaragua; 

His  Excellency  Angel  C.  Hernandez,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Cuba: 

His  Excellency  Guillermo  Belt,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
America ; 

His  Excellency  Gabriel  Landa,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

Bolivia: 

His  Excellency  Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Worship; 

His  Excellency  Josd  Gil  Soruco,  President  of  the  Senate; 

His  Excellency  David  Alvdstegui,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
Brazil ; 

His  Excellency  Alberto  Palacios,  Former  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance ; 

His  Excellency  Ren6  Ballivian,  Director  of  the  Bolivian1 
Corporation  of  National  Development ; 

His  Excellency  Alberto  Virreira  Paccieri,  General  Ad- 
viser of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Colombia: 

His  Excellency  Domingo  Esguerra,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ; 

His  Excellency  Gonzalo  Restrepo  Jaramillo,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United; 
States  of  America ; 

His  Excellency  Antonio  Rocha,  Ambassador,  Chairman 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union; 

His  Excellency  Eduardo  Zuleta  Angel,  Ambassador,  Min- 
ister of  National  Education; 

His  Excellency  Francisco  Umana  Bernal,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  of  Brazil; 

His  Excellency  Juan  Uribe  Cualla,  Senator  of  the  Re- 
public ; 

His  Excellency  Julio  Roberto  Salazar  Ferro,  Member  of 
the  National  Congress; 

His  Excellency  Augusta  Ramirez  Moreno,  Member  of  the 
National  Congress; 

His  Excellency  Jose"  Joaquin  Caicedo  Castilla,  Colombian 
Delegate  to  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee. 

Mexico: 

His  Excellency  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs ; 

His  Excellency  Antonio  S.  Villalobos,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
of  Brazil ; 

His  Excellency  Roberto  Cordova,  Ambassador  of  Mexico; 

His  Excellency  Pablo  Campos  Ortiz,  Ambassador  of 
Mexico ; 

His  Excellency  Jose"  Gorostiza,  Ambassador  of  Mexico; 

His  Excellency  Donato  Miranda  Fonseca,  Senator  of  the 
Republic ; 
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His  Excellency  Jose"  L6pez  Bermtidez,  Deputy  to  the 
National  Congress. 

Ecuador: 

His  Excellency  Jos6  Vicente  Trujillo,  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs ; 
His  Excellency  Luis  Antonio  Penaherrera,  Ambassador 

Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    to    the   United 

States  of  Brazil ; 
Bis  Excellency  Arturo  Borrero  Bustamante,  Ambassador 

Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine 

Republic ; 
His    Excellency    Teodoro    Alvarado    Garaicoa,    Minister 

Counsellor. 

Haiti: 

3is  Excellency  Edm6  Th.  Manigat,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship ; 

3is  Excellency  Jacques  A.  Leger,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Venezuela; 

lis  Excellency  Clovis  Kernisan,  Legal  Advisor ; 

lis  Excellency  Colonel  Antoine  Levelt,  Technical  Ad- 
visor. 

Jruguay: 

iis  Excellency  Mateo  Marques  Castro,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ; 

lis  Excellency  Alberto  Dominguez  Campora  ; 

lis  Excellency  Enrique  E.  Buero,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
Brazil ; 

lis  Excellency  Leonel  Aguirre ; 

lis  Excellency  Antonio  C.  Fusco,  National  Representa- 
tive; 

lis  Excellency  Cyro  Giambruno,  National  Senator ; 

lis  Excellency  Juan  F.  Guichon,  National  Senator ; 

lis  Excellency  Jos6  A.  Mora  Otero,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary ; 

lis  Excellency  Dardo  Regules,  National  Senator ; 

lis  Excellency  Gabriel  Terra  Ilarraz,  National  Repre- 
sentative. 

inited  States  of  America: 

'he  Honorable  George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State; 
'he  Honorable  William  D.  Pawley,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 

Brazil ; 
'he  Honorable  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  President  of  the 

United  States  Senate,  and  Chairman,  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations ; 
he   Honorable    Tom    Connally,    United    States    Senate, 

Member,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
he   Honorable    Sol   Bloom,    House   of   Representatives, 

Member,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs ; 
he  Honorable  Warren  R.  Austin,  Ambassador,  United 

States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

rgentina: 

I  is  Excellency  Juan  Atilio  Bramuglia,  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs  and  Worship ; 
!  is  Excellency  Enrique  V.  Corominas,  Ambassador  of  the 

Republic; 
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His  Excellency  Oscar  Ivanissevich,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
America ; 

His  Excellency  Pascual  La  Rosa,  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic ; 

His  Excellency  General  Nicolas  C.  Accame,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  of  Brazil ; 

His  Excellency  Roberto  A.  Ares,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Brazil: 

His  Excellency  Raul  Fernandes,   Minister  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs; 
His  Excellency  General  Pedro  Aurelio  de  Goes  Monteiro, 

Senator  of  the  Republic; 
His  Excellency  Ambassador  Hildebrando  Pompeu  Pinto 

Accioly,  Secretary  General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs ; 
His    Excellency    Jose    Eduardo    Prado    Kelly,    Federal 

Deputy ; 
His  Excellency  Affonso  Penna  Junior ; 
His    Excellency    Levi    Carneiro,    Legal    Advisor    of    the 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
His  Excellency  Edmundo  da  Luz  Pinto. 

The  Pan  American  Union  was  represented  by  its 
Director  General,  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo. 

Mr.  Trygve  Halvdan  Lie,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  was  specially  invited  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  attend  the  Conference.  This  invitation 
was  later  extended  by  the  Conference  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  that  Organization. 

The  inaugural  Session  was  held  on  August  15  under 
the  chairmanship  of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Raul  Fernandes, 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil.  His 
Excellency  General  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  Delegations. 

His  Excellency  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  replied  on  their  behalf. 

In  the  plenary  Session  held  on  August  16,  His  Ex- 
cellency Dr.  Raul  Fernandes  was  elected  by  acclama- 
tion President  of  the  Conference. 

The  Program  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Conference 
had  been  approved  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  September  13,  1945. 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations,  the  Government  of 
Brazil  appointed  His  Excellency  Luiz  Pereira  Ferreira 
de  Faro  Junior,  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference. 

In  conformity  with  the  Regulations,  a  Credentials 
Committee  and  a  Coordination  and  Drafting  Committee 
were  appointed,  in  addition  to  the  Central  Committee, 
which  was  composed  of  the  Heads  of  the  Delegations 
and  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Conference. 

The  following  three  committees  were  appointed  to 
draft  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance: 

Committee  I — Principles,  Preamble  and  Protocolary  Ar- 
ticles ; 
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Committee   II— Measures   to   be  taken   in   the   case   of 

threates  or  acts  of  aggression ; 
Committee  III— Procedures  and  agencies  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Treaty. 
As  a  result  of  its  deliberations,  the  Conference  ap- 
proved the  following  resolutions  in  addition  to  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance : 

I.  Tribute  to  Brazil 

The  American  Republics,  on  initiating  the  work  of 
the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Continental  Peace  and  Security,  greet  the  noble  Nation 
of  Brazil,  in  the  person  of  its  President,  His  Excellency 
General  Enrico  Gaspar  Dutra,  who,  interpreting  the  sen- 
timents of  his  people,  offered  generous  hospitality  to  this 
Conference  which  is  destined  to  continue  and  strengthen 
continental  solidarity. 

II.  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 

Berreta 
Whereas  : 

The  political  figure  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  personi- 
fied the  continental  sentiment  of  cooperation  and  soli- 
darity and  carried  out  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  the 
"Good  Neighbor"  policy,  cherished  by  the  citizens  of 
the  American  States ; 

The  political  figure  of  the  President  of  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  Tomas  Berreta,  symbolized  a  faith- 
ful expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  region  of  the  River 
Plate,  devoted  to  democracy  and  defender  of  its  prin- 
ciples ; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security 

Declares: 

That  the  American  Republics  render  respectful  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  two  Presidents,  who  were  cham- 
pions of  cooperation  among  the  Nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

III.  Tribute  to  Mr.  Trygve  Lie 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security 

Declares: 

That  it  notes  with  special  satisfaction  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Trygve  Halvdan  Lie,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  whose  effective  work  on  behalf  of  international 
understanding  coincides  with  the  objectives  of  this  As- 
sembly, which  was  called  to  preserve  from  all  danger  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  American  Nations. 

IV.  Restoration  of  Peace  in  Paraguay 
Whereas  : 

This  Conference  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  strug- 
gles of  the  noble  Paraguayan  people  who  for  many  months 
have  suffered  the  tragedy  of  a  conflict  which  affects  the 
humanitarian  feelings  and  the  solidarity  uniting  all  the 
American  Nations. 
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The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Continental  Peace  and  Security 

Declares: 

That,  without  any  intention  of  intervening  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Paraguay,  it  urges  the  contending  parties 
to  accept  the  generous  offer  of  mediation,  opportunely 
extended  by  the  Government  of  Brazil,  together  with  the 
Foreign  Offices  of  Argentina  and  Bolivia  and  with  the 
support  of  other  Governments  of  America,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  struggle  which  afflicts  this  sister  Republic. 

V.  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Leo  8.  Rowe 

Whereas  : 

Leo  S.  Rowe  placed  all  the  wealth  of  his  talents  at  the 
service  of  the  peace,  unity  and  solidarity  of  America  in 
his  long  years  of  work  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union, 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Continental  Peace  and  Security 


Resolves: 

To  express  its  deep  regret  over  the  death  of  this  illus- 
trious citizen  of  the  Americas. 

VI.  Tribute  to  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo 

The  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  express 
their  pleasure  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  are  certain  that  his  work  at  the  head  of  this  Organi- 
zation will  strengthen  the  growing  friendship  and  mutual 
cooperation  among  the  American  Nations. 

VII.  The  Panamerican  Ideal  and  the  United  Nations 

The  Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  oi 
Continental  Peace  and  Security 

Declares: 

That  it  reiterates  its  confidence  in  the  principles  oi 
justice  and  international  law  and  in  the  sentiments  oi 
concord  which  govern  relations  among  the  states  of  the 
Continent  and  expresses  the  hope  that  these  principles 
and  sentiments  may  help  to  unite  and  coordinate  the 
efforts  which  the  United  Nations  is  making  to  strengthen 
universal  peace. 

VIII.  Representation  of  the  United  Nations 

Whereas  : 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  ir 
accordance  with  the  resolution  approved  at  its  session  of 
July  28,  1947,  invited  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Unitec 
Nations,  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  to  attend  this  Conference; 

Mr.  Trygve  Lie  had  to  leave  Brazil  soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  Conference  and  expressed  the  wish  that  he  b< 
represented  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  tht 
United  Nations,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cohen, 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  o 
Continental  Peace  and  Security 
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esolves: 

To  extend  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Cohen  the  invitation  which 
riginally  was  sent  to  Mr.  Trygve  Lie. 


IX.  Economic  Cooperation 


t^HEBEAS  : 


Economic  security  which  is  indispensable  for  the  prog- 
>ss  of  all  the  American  peoples  is,  at  all  times,  the  best 
larantee  of  political  security  and  of  the  success  of  their 
tint  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  Continental  peace, 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
ontinental  Peace  and  Security 

esolves: 

1.  That  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
ouncil  prepare  a  basic  draft  agreement  of  inter-american 
;onomic  cooperation,  in  order  that  the  text  be  submitted 
i  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
i  be  held  at  Bogota. 

2.  That,  for  this  purpose,  the  governments  of  the  Amer- 
an  republics  designate  to  the  Inter-American  Economic 
id  Social  Council,  in  addition  to  their  representatives  or 
Ivisers,  specialists  in  economic  and  financial  affairs,  and 

3.  That  a  special  economic  conference  be  called  during 
e  last  half  of  1948,  on  the  date  which  shall  be  fixed 
'  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States, 
le  purpose  of  this  special  conference  shall  be  to  con- 
fer the  best  procedures  for  carrying  out  the  agreement 
hich  may  have  been  concluded  and  to  examine  any 
easures  which  tend  to  make  inter-American  economic 
operation  more  effective. 


X.  Pacific  System  of  Security 


heeeas : 


Peace  is  the  realization  of  justice  based  on  moral  order 
;id  guaranteed  by  law, 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
mtinental  Peace  and  Security 

^commends: 

That  at  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
ates  to  be  held  shortly  at  Bogota,  there  be  studied  with 
view  to  approval,  institutions  which  may  give  effective- 
ss  to  a  pacific  system  of  security  and  among  them  com- 
lsory  arbitration  for  any  dispute  which  may  endanger 
ace  and  which  is  not  of  a  juridical  nature. 

[.  Armaments  and  the  Obligations  Created  Under  the 
Treaty 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
1  ntinental  Peace  and  Security 

'dares: 

That  its  primary  purpose  as  well  as  that  of  the  Treaty 
jiltfh  it  has  concluded  is  to  assure  the  peace  and  security 
i  the  Continent  and,  consequently,  that  no  stipulation  of 
Y  Treaty  nor  any  of  the  obligations  created  under  it 
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should  be  interpreted  as  justifying  excessive  armaments 
or  may  be  invoked  as  a  reason  for  the  creation  or  main- 
tenance of  armaments  or  armed  forces  beyond  those  re- 
quired for  common  defense  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
security. 

XII.  Preamble  of  the  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-American 
System 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Continental  Peace  and  Security 

Recommends: 

That  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  in  drafting  the  Preamble  of  the  Organic  Pact  of 
the  Inter-American  System,  consider  the  following  con- 
sideranda  proposed  by  the  Delegation  of  Peru : 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties,  representing  their 
peoples ; 

"Determined  to  continue  encouraging  the  peaceful  ad- 
vance of  their  peoples  toward  the  complete  redemption 
of  the  Continent  through  the  constant  practice  of  loyal 
and  understanding  cooperation,  free  of  all  ambitions  of 
power ; 

"Inspired  by  an  unqualified  desire  to  live  in  peace  in 
order  to  dignify  the  life  labors  of  the  American  man 
through  the  prevalence  of  goodness  and  morality  and 
through  the  indispensable  fulfillment  of  his  fundamental 
right  to  tranquillity  and  well-being; 

"Aware  of  the  necessity  for  providing  a  complete  and 
unified  defense  of  the  liberty,  independence,  democracy, 
law  and  the  material  goods  accumulated  within  the  Con- 
tinent by  the  genius  and  labor  of  its  sons ; 

"Conscious  that  the  provisions  for  defense  must  respect, 
as  a  natural  corollary  of  love  of  peace,  the  strict  require- 
ments of  what  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
jective, without  prejudicing  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  American  juridical  structure  and  without  contradict- 
ing the  unanimous  desire  for  peace  to  which  this  structure 
is  dedicated"     .     .     . 

XIII.  American  Educational  Charter  for  Peace 
Whereas  : 

That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  establishes 
in  its  introductory  clauses  the  following  postulate:  that 
since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds 
of  men  that  the  bulwarks  of  peace  should  be  erected,  and 
that  this  Organization  has  the  purpose  of  contributing  to 
international  peace  and  security  through  collaboration 
among  the  nations  by  means  of  education,  science  and 
culture,  strengthening  universal  respect  for  justice,  the 
rule  of  law,  human  rights  and  fundamental  liberties; 

That  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  in  its  Resolution  XXIX  considers  that 
peace  cannot  rest  exclusively  on  political  and  economic 
measures;  that  the  Inter-American  System  cannot  de- 
velop and  be  strengthened  as  long  as  the  citizens  of  the 
different  Republics  of  this  Continent  are  not  profoundly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  peace,  justice  and  equality 
among  States  and  individuals,  and  that  the  Declaration 
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of  Mexico  consecrates  the  principle  that  education  and 
material  well-being  are  indispensable  to  the  development 
of  democracy ; 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  Continent,  in  addition  to  treaties  of  a  political 
and  economic  character,  it  is  necessary  for  the  American 
Nations  to  harmonize  the  moral  standards  of  their  edu- 
cational systems  with  a  set  of  principles  common  to  all, 
to  promote  understanding  and  closer  relations  among  the 
American  peoples  and  to  intensify  the  training  of  citizens 
through  a  sound  orientation  of  the  will  and  intelligence 
toward  the  strengthening  of  peace, 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security 

Resolves: 

To  entrust  the  formulation  of  the  American  Educa- 
tional Charter  for  Peace  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  for  presentation  to  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  States  for  consideration 
and  study. 

XIV.  Tribute   to   Senator   Vandcnberg 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security  recalls  with  gratitude 
the  services  rendered  by  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  in  the 
Committee  on  Regional  Arrangements  of  the  Conference  of 
San  Francisco  in  obtaining  approval  of  the  United  States 
proposal,  which  later  became  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  by  virtue  of  which  it  has  been  possible 
to  conclude  the  first  treaty  which  develops  the  principle 
of  collective  self-defense,  and  it  applauds  the  coopera- 
tion which  in  a  lofty  and  comprehensive  spirit  he  has 
given  in  the  discussion  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance. 

XV.  Tribute  to  Minister  Raul  Fernandes 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Continental  Peace  and  Security,  at  the  close  of  its  labors, 
expresses  its  applause  and  recognition  to  His  Excellency 
Raul  Fernandes,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil  and 
President  of  the  Conference,  whose  high  juridical  culture 
and  outstanding  statesmanship  have  beneficially  influenced 
all  initiatives  of  the  Conference  and  forever  will  be  as- 
sociated with  the  spirit  of  the  Pact  which  has  been 
concluded. 


Statements 

Argentina: 

The  Argentine  Delegation  declares  that  within  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  South  American  Continent,  along  the 
coasts  belonging  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  Secu- 
rity Zone,  it  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  colonies 
or  possessions  of  European  countries  and  it  adds  that  it 
especially  reserves  and  maintains  intact  the  legitimate 
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titles  and  rights  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  Falklam 
(Malvinas)  Islands,  the  South  Georgia  Islands,  the  Soutl 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  lands  included  in  the  Argentin* 
Antarctic  sector,  over  which  the  Republic  exercises  th< 
corresponding  sovereignty. 

Guatemala: 

Guatemala  wishes  to  place  on  record  that  it  does  no 
recognize  any  right  of  legal  sovereignty  of  Great  Britaii 
over  the  territory  of  Belice,  called  British  Honduras,  in 
eluded  in  the  Security  Zone,  and  that  once  again,  it  ex 
pressly  reserves  its  rights,  which  are  derived  from  th 
Constitution  of  the  Republic,  historical  documents,  juridi 
cal  arguments  and  principles  of  equity  which  have  on  ap 
propriate  occasions  been  laid  before  the  universal  cod 
science. 

Mexico: 

Only  because  the  Delegation  of  Guatemala  has  seen  f 
to  make  the  preceding  declaration,  the  Delegation  of  Mex; 
co  finds  it  necessary  to  reiterate  that,  in  case  there  shoul) 
occur  a  change  in  the  status  of  Belice,  there  cannot  fail  t 
be  taken  into  account  the  rights  of  Mexico  to  a  part  of  tb 
said  territory,  in  accordance  with  historical  and  jurie 
ical  precedents. 

Chile: 

The  Delegation  of  Chile  declares  that,  within  tt 
waters  adjacent  to  the  South  American  Continent,  i 
the  extension  of  coast  belonging  to  the  Republic  * 
Chile,  comprised  within  the  Security  Zone,  it  does  n; 
recognize  the  existence  of  colonies  or  possessions  < 
European  countries  and  it  adds  that  it  specially  reserve 
and  maintains  intact  the  legitimate  title  and  rights  < 
the  Republic  of  Chile  to  the  lands  included  in  the  Chilea 
Antarctic  zone,  over  which  the  Republic  exercises  tl 
corresponding  sovereignty. 

United  States  of  America: 

With  reference  to  the  reservations  made  by  otto 
Delegations  concerning  territories  located  within  tt 
region  defined  in  the  Treaty,  their  boundaries,  and  que 
tions  of  sovereignty  over  them,  the  Delegation  of  tt 
United  States  of  America  wishes  to  record  its  positic 
that  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  no  effect  upc 
the  sovereignty,  national  or  international  status  of  at 
of  the  territories  included  in  the  region  defined  in  A 
tide  4  of  the  Treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Plenipotentiaries  listed  aboi 
sign  the  present  Final  Act,  in  the  English,  French,  Port 
guese  and  Spanish  languages,  in  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeir 
on  the  second  of  September  nineteen  hundred  fort 
seven.  The  Secretary  General  shall  deposit  the  origin 
in  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Braz 
which  will  send  certified  copies  to  the  Governments  of  tl 
American  Republics  and  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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kn  Interpretation  of  Certain  Aspects  of  This  Treaty 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION  ' 


1.  The  proposal  introduced  by  the  Mexican  Del- 
gation  that  the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  include 

provision  regarding  the  geographical  location 
f  armed  attacks  has  now  been  revised  by  the  com- 
littee  and  incorporated  in  specific  texts  which  ap- 
>ear  in  paragraph  3  of  article  A,  and  article  B,2 
s  approved  by  Committee  Two. 

2.  The  two  provisions  cited  above,  namely,  para- 
;raph  3  of  article  A,  and  article  B,  clarify  in  geo- 
;raphical  terms  the  cases  in  which  certain  other 
irovisions  of  the  treaty  become  effective.  Those 
ther  provisions  are  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  arti- 
le  A  which  state  the  obligations  of  the  parties 
egarding  armed  attacks. 

3.  The  effect  of  paragraph  3  of  article  A,  and 
rticle  B,  is  simply  this  : 

A.  In  case  an  armed  attack  takes  place  within 
he  areas  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  of  article 
L  the  contracting  parties  are  obligated  to  help 
leet  the  attack  as  well  as  to  consult.  The  nature 
f  the  assistance  which  they  are  thus  pledged  to 
ender  individually  will  be  determined  by  each 
tate  pending  a  consultation  to  decide  upon  the 
ollective  measures  required  of  all.  Each  state 
?ill  be  governed  in  determining  the  nature  and 
xtent  of  its  initial  assistance  by  the  nature  and 
xtent  of  the  attack,  particularly  since  the  defined 
egion  necessarily  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
Lmerican  states  themselves,  other  areas  in  which 
Ln  attack  might  directly  threaten  American  states. 

B.  In  cases  of  armed  attacks  outside  of  the 
reas  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  of  article  A,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  obligated  under  article  D  3 

0  consult  in  order  to  agree  upon  measures  which 
hould  be  taken  to  help  the  victim  of  aggression 
r  for  the  common  defense  and  for  the  maintenance 

1  f  inter- American  peace  and  security. 

4.  The  definition  of  the  region  in  article  B  has 
i  o  bearing  on  the  obligations  of  the  parties  to  the 
jreaty  with  respect  to  acts  of  aggression  other  than 
|rmed  attacks,  or  with  respect  to  threats  of  ag- 
gression, or  with  respect  to  any  other  fact  or  situ- 

tion  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  America. 
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No  geographic  limitations  are  stipulated  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  cases  covered  by  article  D,  which 
establishes  a  general  obligation  to  consult  in  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken. 

5.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  definition 
of  the  region  has  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  the 
sovereignty  or  national  or  international  status  of 
any  of  the  territories  included  therein.  A  state- 
ment to  this  effect  was  made  by  the  U.  S.  Delega- 
tion in  meeting  of  Committee  Two  and  stands 
unchallenged  on  the  record. 

6.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  definition  of  the 
region  subtracts  nothing  from  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations stipulated  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  fact  the  treaty  adds  a  new  obliga- 
tion within  the  defined  region. 

7.  Paragraph  3  of  article  A,  and  article  B, 
therefore,  simply  define  the  area  within  which 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  are  obligated  to  assist  in 
meeting  armed  attacks.  Those  provisions  do  not 
affect  other  obligations  of  the  treaty,  nor  do  they 
in  any  way  modify  the  concepts  of  armed  attack 
or  aggression,  or  threats  of  aggression,  or  situa- 
tions that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Amer- 
icas. The  general  principle  stands  firm  that  an 
armed  attack  on  any  American  state  is  an  attack 
on  all. 

8.  Finally,  definition  of  this  region  in  no  way 
impairs  the  fundamental  and  well-established 
principle  of  inter- American  solidarity  for  the  de- 
fense not  only  of  the  territories  of  the  American 
states  but  also  of  their  principles  of  international 
relations,  which  include  the  general  condemna- 
tion of  the  crime  of  aggression  anywhere  and  the 
desire  to  promote  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
entire  world. 


'Made  at  Petropolis  on  Aug.  30,  1947,  after  the  final 
plenary  session  of  the  Inter-American  Conference.  Printed 
from  telegraphic  text. 

5  Articles  A  and  B  of  the  draft  treaty  became  Articles  3 
and  4  of  the  finally  adopted  treaty. 

3  Article  D  of  the  draft  treaty  became  Article  6  of  the 
finally  adopted  treaty. 
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What  Does  This  Treaty  Do  for  Us? 


REMARKS  BY  AMBASSADOR  AUSTIN' 


1.  It  creates  the  obligation  of  mutual  assistance 
among  the  American  republics  to  prevent  war  and 
promote  peaceful  relations. 

2.  For  us  and  for  all  our  neighbors  this  treaty 
sets  up  an  actual  system  of  consultation  having 
effective  organs  of  operation.  This  is  a  long  step 
in  advance  of  all  previous  efforts.  Through  that 
system  specified  measures  operate  automatically 
to  save  our  community  of  nations  from  war  and 
to  deal  with  other  acts  of  aggression  and  situations 
that  threaten  the  peace  of  America. 

3.  An  armed  attack  upon  one  is  an  armed  attack 
upon  all,  requiring  individual  and  collective 
defense. 

4.  In  case  of  aggression  other  than  armed  at- 
tack, special  procedure  will  carry  out  rights  and 
obligations  for  us  which  differ  from  that  in  the 
case  of  armed  attack. 

5.  In  case  of  armed  attack,  the  specific  obliga- 
tions for  action  are  spelled  out  in  the  treaty. 
Therefore,  we  and  our  neighbors  are  relieved  of  un- 
certainty and  the  burden  of  unlimited  and  un- 
described  liabilities. 

In  the  other  circumstances,  namely,  aggression 
short  of  armed  attack,  the  automatic  liability  is  to 
consult  in  order  to  agree  on  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  common  defense  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  whole 
continent. 

6.  In  connection  with  both  causes  for  consulta- 
tion, a  new  provision  benefiting  us  in  unison  with 
the  other  neighbors  requires  a  stay  of  hostilities 
for  the  purpose  of  the  consultation.    A  refusal 


1  Broadcast  over  the  NBC  network  from  Petropolis  on 
Aug.  28,  1947.  Mr.  Austin  was  a  U.S.  Delegate  to  the 
conference. 


to  respond  to  the  call  to  suspend  fighting  would 
proof  of  who  is  the  aggressor,  enabling  prompt 
action  suitable  to  the  case  to  be  taken. 

7.  This  treaty  provides  us  with  machinery  to 
carry  out  both  the  pacific  methods  of  settlement 
of  a  situation  and  the  self-defense  referred  to  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  this 
treaty. 

8.  Of  high  value  among  the  benefits  to  the 
United  States  of  this  treaty  is  the  support  that  it 
gives  to  the  United  Nations.  For,  21  out  of  the  55 
nations  of  the  United  Nations  will  have  an  express 
obligation  for  mutual  assistance  in  self-defense, 
both  individual  and  collective,  which  is  recognized 
by  article  51  of  the  Charter. 

9.  What  this  treaty  does  for  us  is  to  increase 
the  internal  security  of  the  region  in  which  we: 
are  one  of  the  greatest  states.  This  security  is  a: 
necessary  condition  for  the  economic  improvement 
of  this  region.  It  should  give  confidence  which 
would  free  the  energy,  wealth,  and  genius  of  the 
people  for  the  works  of  peace.  This  means  more 
jobs  and  an  increase  of  production. 

10.  Pan  American  solidarity  is  not  created  by 
this  treaty.  It  is  a  living  spirit  that  animates  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  this  Hemisphere  and 
holds  them  together  in  bonds  of  interest  and  senti- 
ment and  human  aspiration.  But  this  treaty  is  a 
great  gift  to  all  of  us  because  it  marks  an  upward 
step  in  international  understanding  and  agree- 
ment. It  strengthens  the  spiritual  bonds  between 
these  neighboring  countries  by  formalizing  them 
into  the  letter  of  a  great  covenant.  It  renders 
more  practical  and  efficient  the  efforts  by  which 
we  will  continue  to  advance  toward  economic,  po- 
litical, social,  and  ethical  ideals. 
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What  Does  the  Treaty  Do  for  This  Hemisphere? 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  CONNALLY1 


The  final  steps  as  to  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  at 
Ms  Conference  have  been  taken  and  will  soon  be 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  nations  in 
ittendance. 

The  Conference  has  been  a  success.  A  treaty 
fairly  reflecting  the  principles  of  the  Chapultepec 
igreements  and  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
[Jnited  Nations  has  been  concluded. 

The  Conference  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
Dutting  into  treaty  form  the  principles  enunciated 
it  Chapultepec  with  particular  respect  to  mutual 
;elf-def ense  and  the  prevention  of  war  and  the  pro- 
notion  of  peaceful  relations  in  this  Hemisphere. 

The  treaty  sets  up  a  system  of  cooperation  among 
he  American  states  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
md  provides  organs  of  operation  and  consulta- 
tion. These  measures  embrace  both  automatic  self- 
lefense  measures  under  certain  specified  conditions 
md  provide  for  consultation  under  other  situa- 
ions.  An  armed  attack  upon  one  American  state 
s  to  be  construed  as  an  armed  attack  upon  all, 
md  provision  is  made  for  measures  of  defense.  In 
;he  matter  of  aggression  other  than  armed  attack 
;he  states  must  consult  as  to  measures  to  be  adopted 
)y  them  with  respect  to  such  act  of  aggression. 

A  valuable  provision  is  that  requiring  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  between  any  American  states 


pending  solution  of  their  dispute.  Refusal  to  sus- 
pend hostilities  in  such  a  case  would  be  considered 
as  important  evidence  in  determining  the  aggres- 
sor. The  consultation  would  seek  adjustment  of 
the  matter  through  pacific  means. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  treaty  do  not 
conflict  with  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  fact 
they  are  cooperative  with  that  instrument. 

The  present  Conference  did  not  assume  to  act 
upon  an  economic  conference,  leaving  this  matter 
to  the  Conference  called  for  Bogota  in  January 
1948. 

The  treaty  will  contribute  much  to  the  spirit  of 
pan-American  solidarity  and  creates  substantial 
provisions  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  this 
Hemisphere  and  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  in  resisting  aggression  from  any  source 
whatever.  The  treaty  marks  an  onward  step  in 
behalf  of  international  cooperation  and  world 
peace. 

The  United  States  Delegation  has  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  President  a  full  and  detailed 
report  of  the  important  provisions. 


1  Made  on  Aug.  28,  1947  at  Petropolis.    Mr.  Connally  was 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  Conference. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Report  on  the  Anglo-American  Talks  on  Ruhr  Coal  Production 1 


PART  I.  REVIEW  OF  HARD  COAL  PROBLEM  IN  RUHR-AACHEN  AREA  SINCE  THE  CAPITULATION 


[Released  to  the  press  simultaneously  in 
Washington  and  London  September  10] 

Responsibility  for  Control  of  Coal  Mining 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  western  Ger- 
many, the  control  of  the  hard-coal-mining  industry 
in  the  Ruhr-Aachen  area  was  the  responsibility  of 
an  Anglo-American  organization,  G.4  Solid  Fuels 
Section  of  S.H  A.E.F.  In  July  1945,  this  responsi- 
bility was  transferred  to  a  British  organization, 
the  North  German  Coal  Control,  which  continues 
to  be  the  authority  in  the  British  zone  of  Germany 
controlling  production  and  distribution  of  coal. 

2.  The  functions  of  the  North  German  Coal  Con- 
trol have  been  to  formulate  policies  designed  to 
increase  coal  production,  to  issue  the  necessary  di- 
rectives, and  to  ensure  their  execution  through  a 
system  of  inspections.  The  day-to-day  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  individual  mines  is  in 
the  hands  of  German  technicians. 

3.  On  January  1,  1947,  with  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  fusion  agreement,  United  States  rep- 
resentatives became  joint  members  with  the  Brit- 
ish of  the  Coal  Production  Committee  in  Berlin, 
which  had  been  established  by  the  British  zone 
commander  late  in  1946.  The  object  of  this  com- 
mittee was  to  consider  difficulties  arising  in  con- 
nection with  coal  production  and  to  issue  instruc- 
tions to  appropriate  agencies.  United  States 
representatives  have  thus  participated  with  the 
British  in  establishing  over-all  coal-production 
policy  since  the  beginning  of  1947.  Recently,  the 
committee  has  had  under  discussion  the  transfer 
of  central  managerial  responsibility  for  the  coal- 
mining industry  to  German  hands  under  United 
States-United  Kingdom  control. 


1Held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  Aug.  12  to  Sept.  10, 
1947. 
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State  of  Mining  Industry  at  the  Capitulation 

4.  When  the  Ruhr  area  was  occupied  in  1945, 
coal  production,  which  had  previously  exceeded 
400,000  tons  per  day,  had  fallen  to  about  30,000, 
tons  a  day.  The  mining  area  had  been  extensively; 
damaged  as  a  result  of  bombing  and  later  ground 
warfare.  Mines  representing  about  10  percent  of 
the  normal  production  were  so  severely  damaged 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  restore  them., 
Of  the  mines  now  in  production,  some  25  percent 
were  very  badly  damaged,  presenting  a  serious 
problem  of  reconstruction  and  repair. 

5.  The  effective  labor  force  of  some  400,000, 
(daily  manshifts  worked)  had,  by  the  time  of  the 
capitulation,  been  reduced  to  a  little  over  100,000. 
The  balance  represented  foreign  forced  labor 
which  had  been  obtained  throughout  German- 
occupied  Europe  in  order  to  permit  the  able-bodied 
German  miners  to  enter  the  armed  forces.  These 
foreign  miners  were  suddenly  released  after  the 
surrender  and  left  the  mines. 

6.  In  the  general  devastation  of  the  Ruhr  area, 
miners'  housing  was  extensively  damaged.  Out 
of  a  total  of  250,000  miners'  houses,  66,000  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  130,000  were  damaged 
in  varying  degrees. 

7.  There  was  a  complete  cessation  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mining  supplies.  Stocks  of  machinery 
and  the  large  variety  of  essential  stores  were  very 
much  depleted.  In  particular,  there  was  an  acute 
shortage  of  pitwood,  many  large  stocks  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

8.  Transport  was  completely  disorganized,  and 
industrial  activity  generally  was  almost  at  a  stand- 
still. Coal-loading  and  distribution  facilities 
were  either  damaged  or  incapable  of  use  because 
of  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  railroad  mar- 
shaling yards  and  locomotives  and  much  of  the 
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rolling  stock,  as  well  as  the  blocking  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  entire  canal  system  by  blasted  bridges. 

9.  These  were  the  major  problems  facing  the 
occupying  powers,  and  efforts  were  directed  to 
their  solution. 

Reconstruction  of  Labor  Force 

10.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a 
recruiting  system  for  the  mines,  and  in  August 
1945  the  German  labor  offices  were  re-established. 
Through  these  offices,  35,000  ex-miners  from  the 
prisoners  of  war  held  in  the  British  zone  were  di- 
rected to  the  mines  by  the  middle  of  August  1915. 
Later,  recruitment  was  extended  to  all  able-bodied 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years  who,  if 
not  in  essential  employment,  were  directed  to  the 
mines.  Mining  was  accorded  first  priority  in  the 
supply  of  labor,  a  position  which  it  has  enjoyed 
ever  since. 

11.  By  these  means,  the  effective  labor  force  was 
increased  to  some  200,000  by  the  end  of  1945.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  1946,  the  intake  of  labor, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  which  was  by  voluntary 
recruitment,  was  no  more  than  sufficient  to  balance 
the  wastage.  Thus  in  December  1946  the  effective 
labor  force  had  only  reached  210,000. 

12.  A  wage  increase  in  November  1946,  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  "points  scheme"  in 
January  1947,  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  rate  of  recruitment.  This  made  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  direct  labor,  as  men  joined  the  indus- 
try on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  present  effective 
labor  force  is  247,000  (daily  manshifts  worked). 

13.  A  large  proportion  of  the  new  labor  has  been 
recruited  within  the  Ruhr  area,  and  this  has  had 
serious  repercussions  on  the  labor  requirements  of 
the  railways  and  other  key  industries.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  in  the  early  spring  of  1947, 
to  extend  recruitment  to  areas  outside  the  Ruhr, 
including  the  southern  portion  of  the  bizonal  area. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  net  increase  in  the 
total  mining  labor  force  of  approximately  1,000 
per  week. 

Training 

14.  The  new  labor  recruited  to  the  mines  was 
almost  entirely  unskilled.  So  far  as  the  adult 
labor  was  concerned,  training  merely  consisted  of 
working  alongside  skilled  miners.  In  1945  it  was 
realized  that  attention  would  have  to  be  given  to 
the  training  of  youths  for  the  mining  industry, 
since  this  would  be  the  normal  source  of  labor 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

for  the  future.  It  was  considered  advisable  to  re- 
store immediately  the  training  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  mining,  technical,  and  training  institutes. 
In  December  1945  there  were  over  5,000  youths 
undergoing  training  in  these  schools.  The  pres- 
ent figure  is  14,000. 

Labor  Relations 

15.  At  the  time  of  the  occupation,  there  were  no 
means  of  negotiation  between  management  and 
labor.  As  an  interim  measure,  workers'  represent- 
atives were  elected  at  each  mine.  Later,  these 
were  superseded  by  works'  councils  appointed  in 
accordance  with  Control  Council  Law  no.  22. 

16.  Meanwhile,  progress  was  made  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  Miners'  Trade  Union,  which  was  finally 
constituted  toward  the  end  of  1946.  So  far  as 
possible,  the  trade  union  has  been  encouraged 
to  perform  its  rightful  functions  within  the  in- 
dustry. The  views  of  the  administrative  board 
have  been  frequently  obtained  on  matters  affect- 
ing labor  and  the  general  running  of  the  industry. 
The  trade  union  leaders  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  efforts  of  the  men  to  step  up  production. 

17.  In  this  respect,  the  fact  that  the  manshift 
output  in  1938  was  1.5  tons  as  compared  with  ap- 
proximately 1  ton  at  the  present  time  should  not 
be  considered  as  evidence  that  the  German  miners 
today  are  not  cooperative.  Many  factors  are  re- 
sponsible for  reduced  efficiency,  including  uneven 
and  often  insufficient  supplies  of  food,  inadequate 
housing  conditions,  the  unskilled  character  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  labor  force,  and  failures  of 
equipment  due  to  lack  of  maintenance  and  sup- 
plies. 

18.  In  order  that  the  mine  workers  may  co- 
operate in  the  production  of  coal,  a  joint  produc- 
tion committee  has  been  established  at  each  mine. 
Matters  affecting  production  and  the  general 
working  conditions  of  the  mine  are  freely  dis- 
cussed between  the  members  representing  labor 
and  management.  In  January  1947  the  commit- 
tees were  coordinated  with  group  and  district  joint 
production  committees.  This  has  enabled  com- 
prehensive plans  for  future  development  to  be 
produced  with  the  active  participation  of  the 
workmen. 

Mine  Discipline  and  Denazification 

19.  Good  relations  between  management  and 
labor  and  good  discipline  are  a  prerequisite  to  effi- 
cient and  safe  working  of  the  mines. 
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20.  Up  to  October  1946,  when  denazification  was 
in  progress  in  the  mining  industry,  there  was  a 
constant  feeling  of  insecurity  among  the  man- 
agerial staff,  engendered  by  threats  of  denuncia- 
tion which  were  often  a  prelude  to  dismissal. 
This  particularly  affected  the  immediate  super- 
visors, who  are  more  initimately  associated  with 
the  workmen,  with  the  result  that  good  discipline 
no  longer  existed. 

21.  In  August  1946  a  special  commission  was 
set  up,  fully  representative  of  the  industry,  to 
complete  the  denazification  of  the  mining  industry. 
This  commission  finished  its  task  in  October  1946, 
and  British  Military  Government  thereupon  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  denazification  within 
the  industry. 

22.  Matters  then  improved,  but  further  unrest 
occurred  when  by  quadripartite  agreement  "cate- 
gorization" of  former  members  of  the  Nazi  Party 
was  instituted  this  year.  This,  among  other 
things,  established  a  classification  system  deter- 
mining the  grade  of  employment,  if  any,  for  which 
such  former  members  were  eligible.  An  an- 
nouncement was  issued  in  July  1947  that  although 
"categorization"  would  proceed,  the  report  by  the 
commission  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph had  already  resulted  in  the  denazification 
of  the  industry  and  that,  therefore,  no  further 
dismissals  could  arise.  Thus  the  feeling  of  un- 
certainty in  the  minds  of  the  managerial  staff 
has  been  removed  and  has  resulted  in  improved 
discipline  and  better  relations  between  labor  and 
management. 

Wages 

23.  During  1945  and  1946  it  was  apparent  that 
the  miner  was  dissatisfied  with  his  wage  position, 
in  relation  to  other  industries.  The  miners'  wage 
was  ninth  on  the  scale  of  industrial  wages,  whereas 
for  many  years  it  had  occupied  first  place.  The 
position  was  improved  late  in  1946  when  by  quad- 
ripartite agreement  the  miners'  wages  were  in- 
creased by  20  percent. 

Social  Insurance 

24.  The  German  coal  miner  had  for  a  long  time 
enjoyed  a  privileged  position  in  respect  of  social 
security,  with  benefits  and  pensions  higher  than 
in  any  other  industry.  In  1945  and  1946,  owing 
to  internal  financial  difficulties,  reductions  were 
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made  in  the  amounts  paid  to  the  miner  and  his 
dependents  under  the  social  insurance  scheme. 
This  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction,  partic- 
ularly with  the  older  miners,  and  had  an  adverse 
effect  upon  coal  production.  Early  in  1947  the 
full  prewar  benefits  and  pensions  were  restored. 

Food  and  Other  Incentives 

25.  The  most  important  single  factor  affecting 
coal  production  since  the  occupation  has  been  the 
food  supply,  which  has  fluctuated  considerably 
during  the  past  two  years.  Early  in  1945  the 
basic  food  ration  was  1,100  calories  per  day,  but, 
by  additional  feeding  at  the  mine  canteens,  the 
miner's  ration  was  raised  to  2,800  calories  per  day. 
By  the  middle  of  1945,  it  was  possible  to  increase 
the  normal  consumer's  ration  to  1,500  and  that  of 
the  miner  to  3,400  calories  per  day.  This  position 
was  maintained  up  to  March  1946. 

26.  On  March  4,  1946,  the  normal  consumer's 
ration  was  reduced  to  1,014  calories  per  day  and 
the  miner's  ration  to  2,900  calories  per  day  as  the 
result  of  insufficient  stocks  of  food.  From  June 
24,  1946,  the  underground  miners  received  daily, 
extra  sandwiches  with  a  food  value  of  500  calories. 
In  August  1946,  200  calories  extra  per  day  were, 
given  to  all  consumers  in  the  large  towns  in  the: 
U.S.  and  U.K.  zones  and  in  small  towns  in  the 
Ruhr  area.  In  October  1946  the  normal  con- 
sumer's scale  was  raised  to  1,550  and  the  miner's 
to  4,000  calories  per  day. 

27.  In  March  1947  a  critical  food  shortage  again 
developed  throughout  the  bizonal  area,  which  was 
especially  severe  in  the  Ruhr.  The  reduced  food 
deliveries  were  due  in  part  to  difficulties  conse- 
quent upon  the  very  severe  winter  and,  for  a  time, 
to  some  delays  in  food  arrivals  from  abroad,  but  to 
an  even  greater  extent  to  the  failure  of  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  to  collect  the  agreed  quotas  of 
food  from  indigenous  sources.  The  normal  con- 
sumer's ration  was  in  effect  reduced  to  about  1,200 
calories,  which  meant  that  the  miner  averaged 
some  3,600  calories  per  day.  In  fact,  he  consumed 
less  than  this  because  he  shared  more  of  his  ration 
with  his  family. 

28.  Food  demonstrations  broke  out  in  the  Ruhr 
area,  including  work  stoppages  causing  serious 
losses  in  coal  production,  which  did  not  start  to 
recover  until  July  when  a  better  food  situation 
developed. 
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29.  During  1946  the  possibility  of  providing  in- 
entives  to  production  was  discussed.  The  "points 
cheme"  was  evolved  and  introduced  in  January 
947.  Under  this  scheme,  the  miner  is  able,  by 
egular  attendance  and  to  some  extent  by  improved 
>roductivity,  to  earn  a  number  of  points  and  cou- 
ions  each  month,  enabling  him  to  purchase  addi- 
ional  food  and  consumer  goods  which  are  other- 
wise unobtainable.  It  is  certain  that  the  "points 
cheme"  lessened  the  effect  which  the  food  short- 
ge  had  on  production  in  March  of  this  year. 

30.  In  July  1947,  since  production  was  not  rising 
s  had  been  hoped,  consideration  was  given  to 
dditional  incentives,  and  a  new  scheme  was  jointly 
dopted  embodying  three  distinct  phases,  of  which 
he  last  two  also  applied  to  the  brown-coal  workers. 

Phase  I.  Applies  to  underground  workers  in 
ach  hard-coal  mine  which  reaches  a  production 
arget  within  a  16-week  period,  commencing  July 
8,  1947.  This  target  is  the  highest  level  of  pro- 
luction  over  a  consecutive  four- week  period  since 
he  beginning  of  the  occupation.  Each  under- 
;round  worker  in  a  mine  which  reaches  or  exceeds 
his  target  in  a  consecutive  four-week  period  will 
eceive  one  "ten-in-one"  ration  package,  made 
vail  able  from  United  States  Army  stocks.  Each 
>ackage  contains  food  with  an  equivalent  of  40,000 
alories. 

Phase  II.  Guarantees  to  each  employee  of  a  mine 
?hich  reaches  its  production  target  and  maintains 
>r  improves  it,  that  his  total  individual  food  ration 
vill  be  met  to  the  full  calorie  value,  exclusive  of 
ny  benefits  under  the  "points  scheme". 

Phase  III.  Provides  for  setting  aside  a  propor- 
ion  of  the  foreign-exchange  proceeds  from  the  ex- 
>ort  of  coal  for  the  purchase  abroad  of  food  and 
onsumer  goods  desired  by  the  miner. 

liners'  Housing 

31.  Immediately  after  occupation,  it  was  recog- 
lized  that  improvement  in  the  housing  of  the 
ainers  was  a  matter  of  major  importance.  In 
945  and  early  1946,  most  of  the  repairs  under- 
aken  were  carried  out  by  the  collieries.  Consider- 
ble  progress  was  made,  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of 
laterials.  By  the  middle  of  1946,  95,000  miners' 
welling  units  in  the  Ruhr  had  been  repaired. 

j  32.  At  this  time,  a  five-year  plan  for  housing,  in- 
luding  miners'  housing,  was  formulated  by  the 
'.and  authorities.    Execution  of  the  plan  was  re- 
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tarded  by  shortage  of  materials,  but  2,000  Nissen 
huts  were  obtained  for  conversion  into  dwellings, 
and  a  number  of  prefabricated  houses  were  built. 
In  April  1947  the  Five- Year  Plan  was  reviewed 
by  a  U.S./U.K.  working  party,  and  an  accelerated 
two-year  plan  exclusively  for  miners'  housing 
resulted.  To  produce  the  necessary  materials  for 
the  latter  plan,  a  special  allocation  of  coal  was 
made  to  the  building  industries,  effective  in  July 
1947. 

Mine  Repairs  and  Supplies 

33.  Another  major  problem  facing  the  control 
authorities  at  the  capitulation  was  the  repair  of 
the  severely  damaged  mine  plants.  Despite 
much-depleted  stocks  of  mining  machinery  and 
stores,  temporary  repairs  were  made  at  many  of 
the  colliery  plants,  and  partial  production  re- 
sumed. Many  of  the  working  levels  at  a  number 
of  mines  had  been  flooded,  necessitating  intensive 
de-watering  with  improvised  equipment. 

34.  The  potential  capacity  of  the  mines  at  the 
present  time  is  350,000  tons  per  day,  given  the 
men,  materials,  and  the  necessary  transport.  Any 
increase  over  this  level  will  require  extensive  re- 
pairs and  the  provision  of  new  machinery.  This 
applies  to  many  of  the  mines  in  production,  the 
capacity  of  which  is  restricted  by  damage  to  shaft 
plant  and  other  essential  equipment,  and  also  to 
the  mines  too  badly  damaged  to  be  restored  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  order  to  restore  the  full  pre- 
war productive  capacity,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
steel  requirements  alone  will  amount  to  between 
1,500,000  and  2,000,000  tons. 

35.  The  mining-supplies  position  has  been  dif- 
ficult from  the  beginning  of  the  occupation. 
Among  other  things,  the  materials  which  have 
been  in  short  supply  are :  steel,  chemicals,  rubber 
belting  and  hose,  electrical  equipment,  and 
miners'  work  clothing.  The  supply  of  pitwood 
has  been  a  cause  of  anxiety.  Even  at  the  current 
production  rate,  stocks  are  far  from  adequate  to 
ensure  continuity  of  working. 

Mechanization 

36.  Attention  has  been  given  to  further  mech- 
anization of  coal  mining.  Two  important  ma- 
chines have  been  developed — the  coal  plough  and 
the  cutter-loader,  both  of  which  simultaneously 
extract  and  load  the  coal.     The  former  has  the 
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wider  application  and  has  already  demonstrated 
an  increase  of  30  percent  to  40  percent  in  the  man- 
shift -output  at  the  coalface  where  used.  Al- 
though only  in  an  experimental  stage  at  the  time 
of  occupation,  there  are  now  some  30  of  these 
machines  at  work  and  23  complete  installations 
are  on  order  with  the  German  manufacturers,  for 
which  the  material  is  being  made  available. 

Financial  Condition  of  the  Mines 

37.  Owing  to  the  quadripartite  policy  of  main- 
taining a  price  ceiling,  the  internal  selling  price 
of  coal  has  remained  fixed  at  an  average  of  15.75 
R.M.  per  ton.  With  the  low  rates  of  output,  pro- 
duction costs  are  far  higher  and  even  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  production  are  about  32  R.M.  per  ton. 
The  operating  losses  from  the  date  of  occupation 
to  June  30,  1947,  are  approximately  1,800,000,000 
R.M.  against  which  1,202,000,000  R.M.  have  been 
advanced  from  central  revenues. 

Transportation 

38.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  occupation, 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion to  distribute  coal.  In  the  early  months,  good 
progress  was  made  in  the  restoration  of  the  rail- 
way system,  the  Rhine,  and  the  canals.  The 
debris  from  blown  bridges  was  cleared  away. 
Temporary  bridges  were  erected  to  allow  wider 
operation,  and  by  the  end  of  1945  the  transport  of 
coal  was  possible  by  rail,  road,  and  inland  water- 
ways. During  early  1945  nearly  6,000,000  tons  of 
coal  and  coke  had  been  stockpiled  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Ruhr  mines,  because  of  destruction  of  the 
transport  system  during  military  operations.  By 
December  1945  the  transport  system  was  not  only 
moving  current  coal  production  but  began  to  re- 
duce the  stockpiles.  The  situation  improved 
during  1946,  when  all  but  the  emergency  stocks 
required  at  the  collieries  were  moved. 

39.  During  the  last  winter — the  worst  in  50 


years — transportation  became  so  seriously  cur- 
tailed that  only  essential  foodstuffs  and  a  limited 
supply  of  coal  could  be  moved  at  all.  Further- 
more, since  the  beginning  of  1947,  due  to  growing 
demands  upon  the  transport  system,  it  has  again 
become  a  limiting  factor,  and  stockpiles  are  once 
more  accumulating  at  the  mines,  the  free  stocks 
now  amounting  to  about  1,250,000  tons. 

Production  Trend 

40.  From  a  negligible  output  at  the  time  of 
capitulation,  production  reached  60,000  tons  per 
day  in  July  1945  and  167,000  tons  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    The  increase  continued  in  the  early  part  of 

1946  until  by  March  production  had  reached  180,- 
000  tons  per  day.  The  reduction  in  the  food  ration 
mentioned  in  paragraph  26  caused  a  decrease  in 
output  reaching  its  lowest  figure  in  April  with  an, 
average  of  150,000  tons  per  day.  Recovery  after 
that  was  slow  and  uneven.  Production  did  not 
again  reach  180,000  tons  per  day  until  October 
1946,  when  a  higher  food-ration  level  was 
established. 

41.  The  stimulus  of  the  wage  increase  in  Novem- 
ber 1946  and  the  introduction  of  the  "pointe 
scheme"  in  January  1947  caused  a  considerable  in« 
crease  in  output,  reaching  an  average  in  March 

1947  of  234,000  tons  per  day,  with  a  peak  produc- 
tion of  238,480  tons.    Reference  to  paragraphs  27 
and  28  will  show  the  critical  food  situation  which 
developed  at  this  time.    This  had  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  production,  and  the  daily  average  fell  to 
219,000  tons  in  April  and  216,000  tons  in  May. 
The  improved  food  situation  in  the  Ruhr  in  Julj 
and  August  1947,  together  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  latest  incentive  scheme,  has  resulted  ir 
an  increased  rate  of  coal  production,  so  that  the 
average  daily  output  for  the  month  of  August  is 
13,000  tons  higher  than  in  July,  and  on  Septembei 
4  there  was  a  new  daily  record,  since  the  occupa 
tion,  of  244,080  tons. 


PART  II.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  Management  and  Control 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3  of  the  fusion  agreement  of  December  2,  1946,2 
the  two  zone  commanders  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  establishment  under  their  joint  con- 
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trol  of  a  German  administration  for  the  coal  in 
dustry  in  the  bizonal  area.  Provisional  agreemen 
has  been  reached  between  them  on  the  steps  nee 
essary  to  achieve  this. 

Under  this  provisional  agreement : 

a.  Responsibility  for  coal  production  would  b 
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•ansferred  to  German  hands  through  the  estab- 
shment  of  a  German  Coal  Management  responsi- 
le  to  the  U.S./U.K.  military  governments  for  the 
ficient  operation  of  the  coal  industry. 

b.  There  would  be  U.S./U.K.  supervision  of 
le  German  Coal  Management  through  a  U.S./ 
LK.  control  group,  which  would  issue  appropri- 
te  directives  to  the  German  Coal  Management  on 
ehalf  of  U.S./U.K.  military  government. 

c.  The  German  Bizonal  Economic  Council  will 
;t  up  a  department  in  the  economic  administra- 
on  to  undertake  as  one  of  its  main  responsibili- 
es  the  functions  normally  exercised  by  a  govern- 
lent  department  in  respect  to  the  coal  industry. 

d.  Provision  would  be  made  for  safeguarding 
le  interests  of  non-German  owners  of  coal- 
tining  property. 

e.  The  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  mines 
ould  not  be  affected. 

We  have  had  this  provisional  agreement  under 
msideration  and  recommend  its  approval  in  prin- 
ple  by  the  two  Governments. 

We  also  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  con- 
izations on  the  provisional  agreement  now  be- 
ig  conducted  by  the  United  States  and  United 
[ingdom  Governments  with  the  French,  Belgian, 
fetherlands,  and  Luxembourg  Governments  have 
een  concluded,  the  coal  management  agreement 
tauld  be  put  into  operation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  first  steps  toward  the  re- 
lacement  of  the  North  German  Coal  Control  by 
lie  U.S./U.K.  control  group  provided  for  in  the 
oal  management  agreement  should  be  taken.  The 
Jnited  States  zone  commander  should  accord- 
lgly  appoint  a  United  States  official  to  act  as 
aint  chairman  of  the  N.G.C.C.  and  an  appro- 
bate number  of  United  States  officials  should  be 
ppointed  to  the  N.G.C.C.  to  exercise  such  func- 
ions  as  may  be  determined  by  the  joint  chairmen, 
'he  N.G.C.C.  should  continue  to  operate,  but 
rith  its  composition  thus  amended  would  become 
n  Anglo-American  body  acting  under  the  direc- 
ion  of  the  bipartite  board. 

When  the  coal  management  agreement  is 
rought  into  operation,  the  U.S./U.K.  control 
roup  should  be  fully  constituted,  and  the 
r.G.C.C.  should  cease  to  exist. 

Food  Supply 

We  have  examined  the  food  situation  in  Ger- 
mny  with  special  reference  to  its  effect  on  mining 
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and  coal  production,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  increasing 
output  is  to  improve  the  food  position  in  the  min- 
ing areas.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
responsible  for  coal  production  that  the  first 
essential  step  in  this  direction  is  to  ensure  that  the 
present  ration  scale  is  regularly  and  punctually 
met. 

We  therefore  attach  particular  importance  to 
the  regular  and  punctual  honoring  of  the  full 
1,550-calorie  ration  in  the  mining  districts  and 
generally  throughout  the  whole  of  the  bizonal  area 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  lack  of  adequate 
stocks  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
maintaining  regular  distribution  in  meeting  the 
official  ration,  particularly  in  the  Ruhr  and  in 
large  cities  throughout  the  bizonal  area.  In  order 
to  provide  a  mechanism  which,  within  the  limits 
of  the  supplies  available,  will  permit  the  most 
efficient  distribution,  we  recommend  that  larger 
stocks  be  kept  in  such  localities  than  in  the  bizonal 
area  generally. 

The  regular  and  punctual  honoring  of  the  1,550- 
calorie  ration  throughout  the  whole  of  the  bizonal 
area,  under  the  existing  unsatisfactory  world-sup- 
ply situation,  will  be  no  easy  matter,  and  much 
will  depend  upon  Germany  making  the  maximum 
contribution  toward  her  own  needs  from  her  in- 
digenous resources.  If  the  time  is  reached  when 
stockpiles  can  be  further  increased  and  additional 
supplies,  both  from  indigenous  resources  and  im- 
ports, are  sufficiently  assured,  we  recommend  that 
successive  ration  increases  toward  the  1,800-calorie 
target  should  be  made  only  when  there  is  reason- 
able expectation  that  the  higher  ration  level  can 
be  actually  maintained.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  making  increases  first  by  a  supplemental 
ration  in  large  cities,  for  the  reason  that  supplies 
of  off-the-ration  foods  are  known  to  be  50  to  100 
calories  less  in  such  cities  than  elsewhere,  and  to 
treating  small  cities  and  towns  in  the  Ruhr- Aachen 
area  for  this  purpose  upon  the  same  basis  as  the 
large  cities  because  the  close  proximity  of  so 
many  small  towns  to  each  other  is  such  that  the 
condition  of  off-the-ration  food  is  comparable  to 
that  of  a  large  city. 

We  emphasize  that  the  attainment  of  the  1,800- 
calorie  target  throughout  the  bizonal  area  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  should  continue  to  be  our 
next  objective.  Without  progressive  improvement 
in  ration  scales,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  produce 
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economic  conditions  within  Germany  which  will 
enable  the  prewar  coal  production  levels  to  be 
approached. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  is  imperative 
to  ensure  that  the  maximum  available  tonnage  of 
indigenous  foodstuffs  is  delivered  up  by  the  farm- 
ers. In  order  to  achieve  this  we  recommend  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
measures : 

a.  Stricter  enforcement  of  penalties  for  evasion 
and  possibly  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  those  pen- 
alties; 

b.  The  allocation  of  available  supplies  of  fer- 
tilizer, seed,  tools,  and  farm  equipment  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  favor  those  farmers  whose  deliveries 
against  collection  quotas  are  most  satisfactory; 

c.  The  development  of  the  inspection  system, 
both  German  and  Allied.  In  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  sufficient  reliable  German  inspec- 
tors, spot-checking  by  competent  Allied  staffs  un- 
der top-level  supervision  seems  necessary  on  a 
larger  scale  than  at  present  in  force. 

d.  Adequate  publicity  concerning  the  results 
of  collections  in  each  Land  and  also  as  to  the  pen- 
alty systems  in  force  and  the  methods  of  inspection 
employed. 

We  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  transport 
difficulties  which  during  the  past  eight  months 
have  interrupted  the  regular  supply  of  food  to 
Germany.  This  has  been  partly  due  to  the  routing 
of  food  shipments  to  German  ports  only,  and 
moving  them  thence  over  the  German  transport 
system  with  a  view  to  avoiding  external  transit 
costs.  To  improve  the  future  flow  of  food  sup- 
plies to  the  Ruhr,  consideration  has  already  been 
given  to  the  use  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  as 
entry  ports  as  was  the  prewar  practice.  If  the 
pending  negotiations  with  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgian  Governments  for  the  use  of  Rhine  ports 
can  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  an 
important  step  in  ensuring  regular  food  supplies 
to  the  Ruhr  will  have  been  taken. 

3.  Mine  Supplies  and  Equipment 

There  is  at  present  a  considerable  loss  in  coal 
output  due  to  mechanical  breakdowns.  These 
mainly  occur  in  badly  worn  parts  of  the  equip- 
ment, which  has  been  inadequately  maintained 
since  1940.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  increased  coal  production  that  the 
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deterioration  of  mining  equipment  be  arreste 
forthwith  and  that  it  be  brought  into  an  efficieD 
state  of  repair  without  delay.  Therefore,  we  en 
tirely  agree  with  the  recent  decision  taken  by  ou 
two  zone  commanders  to  increase  the  allocation  c 
steel  for  the  mining  industry.  In  addition,  vi 
recommend  that  certain  essential  short-term  ste< 
and  other  requirements  for  the  mining  industr 
be  imported  into  Germany  during  the  next  si 
months  so  as  to  prevent  further  deterioration  c 
equipment  and  put  the  industry  on  the  way  t 
recovery.  Our  proposals  for  this  and  for  son 
immediate  requirements  of  the  transport  industr 
envisage  immediate  imports  by  the  Joint  Expor 
Import  Agency  valued  at  about  25  million  dollar 
This  is  in  addition  to  surplus  Army  property  whic 
is  being  made  available. 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  even  i 
the  current  production  rate,  stocks  of  pitwood  a] 
far  from  adequate  to  ensure  continuity  of  open 
tions.  We  therefore  recommend  that  steps  be  take 
to  accelerate  delivery  of  pitwood  from  within  tl 
bizonal  area  and  from  the  other  zones  in  order  1 
build  up  stock  sufficiently  before  the  winter. 

So  far  as  longer-term  requirements  are  coi 
cerned,  these  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Britii 
zone  commander,  with  the  approval  of  his  Amex 
can  colleague,  to  the  Paris  Conference  and  ha^ 
not  therefore  been  taken  into  consideration  hei 
Such  a  longer-term  program  for  rehabilitatic 
and  reconstruction,  which  will  be  necessary  I 
reach  a  prewar  coal  production,  including  tl 
financial  implications,  should  be  worked  out  by  tl 
two  zone  commanders  and  consideration  given  I 
its  implementation  during  the  next  few  month 
It  seems  likely  that  the  equipment  demands  of  tl 
German  coal-mining  industry  can  be  met  to  su( 
a  substantial  extent  from  German  economy,  pr 
vided  financial  assistance  is  forthcoming  for  tl 
import  of  essential  industrial  raw  materials. 

4.  Mechanization 

We  have  considered  how  far  German  produ 
tion  could  be  increased  by  the  introduction  intotl 
Ruhr  of  American  mining  machinery.  After  ta 
ing  expert  advice,  we  have  reached  the  conclusi( 
that,  having  regard  to  the  natural  conditions 
the  Ruhr  coal  field,  the  methods  so  successfully  er 
ployed  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  the  United  Stat 
are  not  immediately  applicable.     However,  gre 
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advantage  might  be  derived  from  American  tech- 
nical experience  and  advice  when  further  develop- 
ment is  justified  on  the  basis  of  available  funds, 
labor,  and  materials;  and  we  feel  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  at  an  early  date  to  an  expert 
engineering  study  of  the  Ruhr  mines  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  coal  industry. 

5.  Mine  Workers'  Housing 

We  have  considered  the  current  two-year  pro- 
gram for  improving  miners'  housing  and  find  our- 
selves in  general  agreement  with  it.  We  are,  how- 
ever, concerned  about  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
its  execution  which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  inter- 
nal budgetary  considerations.  We  recommend 
that  ways  and  means  be  found  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Special  considerations  relating  to  coal  mining 
and  mine  development  seem  to  us  to  call  for  a 
greater  voice  by  the  industry  in  the  housing  of  its 
employees  than  is  normal  in  other  industries. 
This  has  been  recognized  in  the  past  and  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  about  80  percent  of  the 
miners'  houses  are  mine  property. 

We  recommend  that  the  U.S./U.K.  control 
group,  in  consultation  with  the  German  Coal  Man- 
agement and  the  competent  Land  authorities,  take 
the  requisite  action  and  work  out  whatever  organ- 
izational adjustments  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  detail  programing  of  miners'  housing  and  the 
provision  and  sub-allocation  of  materials  are  car- 
ried out  in  a  maimer  to  implement  fully  the  two- 
year  program. 

S.  Mine  Workers'  Incentives 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  in- 
ducing workers  in  Germany  to  produce  to  their 
.maximum  capacity  will  not  be  fully  solved  until 
their  efforts  can  be  rewarded  by  payment  in  cur- 
rency of  more  stable  value  with  reasonable  access 
to  the  goods  of  which  they  are  in  need. 

The  miner,  on  whose  efforts  the  recovery  of  the 
whole  country  primarily  depends,  has  been  given 
special  recognition.  The  privileges  extended  to 
jhim,  which  are  tied  partly  to  good  attendance  and 
partly  to  good  production,  have  undoubtedly  led 
to  a  higher  coal  output,  and  we  are  in  agreement 
with  them.  But  we  consider  that  any  further  ex- 
tension of  them  must  be  examined  with  the  great- 
est care  and  in  the  light  of  the  need  to  expand  the 
remainder  of  German  industry. 
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7.  Wages  and  Social  Security 

We  have  examined  the  scale  of  miners'  wages 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  adequate  in 
relation  to  those  of  other  industries.  At  the  end 
of  1946  they  were  raised  by  20  percent  and  the 
mining  employment  is  now  amongst  the  highest 
paid  in  the  bizonal  area.  We  are  similarly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  social  security  of  the  miner  is  bet- 
ter preserved  by  his  insurance  benefits  than  that 
of  any  other  worker. 

8.  Labor  Recruiting 

The  coal-mining  industry  has  enjoyed  an  over- 
riding priority  over  the  demands  for  labor  from 
all  other  industries.  The  labor  force,  including 
surface  as  well  as  underground  labor,  has  increased 
from  about  132,000  in  July  1945  to  about  320,000 
in  June  of  this  year.  Recruitment  is  now  on  an 
entirely  voluntary  basis  and  is  exceeding  wastage 
by  about  1,000  men  a  week.  It  is  probable  that 
recruits  are  almost  all  attracted  by  the  incentive 
schemes  and  privileges  which  the  miner  enjoys 
over  the  remainder  of  the  community.  We  con- 
sider that  the  present  rate  of  intake  is  as  high 
as  existing  facilities  will  currently  accommodate. 
As  other  industries  develop  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable shortage  of  labor  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  40  because  German  manpower  has  been 
seriously  depleted  by  war.  Up  to  now  a  large  part 
of  the  mining  labor  force  has  been  recruited  from 
Land  North-Rhine/Westphalia  which  contains 
the  industrial  heart  of  Germany.  It  is  important 
that  the  preference  the  coal  mines  enjoy  should 
not  unduly  drain  the  remainder  of  industry  of 
the  manpower  it  requires.  We  therefore  regard 
it  as  essential  that  recruitment  for  the  mines 
should  continue  effectively  over  the  whole  of  the 
bizonal  area.  This  will  also  have  the  effect  of 
impressing  on  the  entire  population  the  vital  neces- 
sity for  increased  coal  production. 

9.  Labor  Relations  and  Collective  Bargaining 

We  have  examined  the  relationship  between 
management  and  labor  through  the  media  of  the 
Miners'  Trade  Union,  Works  Councils,  and  Joint 
Production  Committees.  We  have  no  specific  rec- 
ommendation to  make  in  this  field  other  than  to 
point  to  the  necessity  for  financial  reform  with- 
out which  the  present  wage  ceiling  cannot  be 
lifted  and  the  normal  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining between  the  trade  union  and  the  man- 
agement resumed. 
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10.  Transportation 

We  are  concerned  about  the  inability  of  the 
transport  system  in  the  bizonal  area  to  lift  all  the 
coal  which  is  now  available  for  use,  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
and  the  measures  now  proposed  to  raise  coal  pro- 
duction will  be  of  no  avail  if  the  transport  capacity 
is  not  raised  simultaneously. 

The  needs  of  German  transport  in  the  bizonal 
area  have  been  set  out  in  a  paper  for  the  Paris 
Conference  which  was  prepared  by  the  British 
zone  commander  with  the  approval  of  his  U.S. 
colleague.  From  a  study  of  this  paper,  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  railways  appear  to  us  to  be  be- 
yond the  present  world  availability,  particularly 
in  railway  rolling  stock,  of  which  there  is  a  dearth 
in  every  country.  The  only  immediate  short-term 
solution  would  appear  therefore  to  lie  in  the 
greater  use  of  road  and  water  transport. 

It  appears  to  us  essential  that  a  detailed  study  of 
the  transport  problem  in  the  bizonal  area  should 
be  undertaken  immediately,  because  if  a  solution 
is  not  found  very  quickly  the  attempts  to  raise 
coal  production,  which  are  now  showing  some  re- 
sults, will  become  abortive.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  Berlin  Coal  Production  Committee 
suggests  similar  treatment  of  the  transport  prob- 
lem. Recently  the  two  zone  commanders  have  set 
up  a  committee  to  accelerate  the  rehabilitation  of 
transport,  and  we  heartily  endorse  this  action. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  problem  of  coal, 
We  are  agreed  that  as  a  first  step  special  measures 
must  be  taken  to  provide  rolling  stock  to  move 
the  coal  arising  from  increased  production. 

We  therefore  strongly  recommend  the  following 
emergency  measures : 

a.  The  highest  practicable  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  supply  of  steel  and  other  materials 
necessary  for  the  repair  of  the  transport  required 
to  move  coal. 

i.  Increased  use  of  short-haul  truck  (road) 
transport  to  relieve  the  burden  on  rail.  In  March, 
as  an  emergency  measure,  223,000  tons  of  coal  a 
week  were  moved  by  truck  (road).  Recently  less 
than  50  percent  of  this  weekly  tonnage  was  being 
moved  by  truck  (road).  The  seriousness  of  the 
situation  seems  to  us  to  warrant  the  maximum  use 
of  truck  (road)  transport. 

c.  Increased  use  of  water  facilities  by  complet- 
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ing  negotiations  with  the  Low  Countries  for  use 
of  their  ports,  barges,  and  tugs,  to  relieve  rail: 
facilities  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 

d.  Renewal  of  negotiations  with  neighboring 
European  countries,  particularly  Czechoslovakia 
and  Belgium,  for  repair  of  immobile  rolling  stock 
now  in  Germany. 

11.  Financial  Position  of  the  Mines 

We  have  considered  the  question  of  the  internal 
price  of  coal  and  feel  that  the  present  position, 
under  which  cost  of  production  exceeds  the  selling 
price  by  as  much  as  16  reichsmarks  per  ton,  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  We  realize  that  as  output  in-; 
creases  production  costs  will  fall,  and  the  deficit 
per  ton  will  gradually  be  reduced.  We  recognize 
the  objections  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal 
alone  but  feel  that  if  no  general  adjustment  in  the 
internal  price  structure  is  at  present  possible  some 
immediate  increase  in  coal  prices  should  be  given 
serious  consideration.  Without  this  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  establish  healthy  financial  conditions 
in  the  industry. 

12.  Utilization  of  German  Resources  for 
Coal  Production 

•It  is  recognized  that  breaking  the  bottleneck  of 
coal  production,  which  is  necessary  if  Germany  is 
to  play  its  role  in  European  economic  recovery,  is 
dependent  on  improved  food  supply  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  basic  industries  on  which  coal  pro- 
duction depends,  such  as  transportation,  iron  and 
steel,  and  electric  power.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  the  allocation  of  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able to  Germany  should  take  full  account  of  this. 
There  should  be  full  realization  of  this  need  by 
Military  Government  and  by  German  authorities 
at  all  levels.  The  latter  should  be  invested  with 
the  necessary  authority  and  held  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  requirements  which  can  and 
must  be  satisfied  from  the  German  economy  are 
duly  met,  as  the  financial  resources  available  will 
severely  limit  imports. 

While  recognizing  the  desirability  of  encourag- 
ing German  responsibility  for  administration,  we 
should  insist  that  the  German  people  and  the  Ger- 
man authorities  adopt  and  implement  all  necessary 
measures  of  economy  and  self-help  to  achieve  the 
program  for  increasing  the  availability  of  coal  foi 
Germany  and  for  western  Europe. 
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Twelfth  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 


The  Twelfth  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  which  was  held  at  Paris,  May  6  to  July  5, 
1947,  was  the  first  postwar  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress. Eight  years  had  passed  since  the  Eleventh 
Congress  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1939,  and 
consequently  the  Paris  Congress  was  faced  with 
manifold  questions,  of  an  administrative  and  pro- 
cedural as  well  as  a  postal  nature,  which  had  re- 
sulted from  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  changes  in 
the  political  structure  of  some  of  the  member 
states. 

Items  of  an  administrative  and  procedural  na- 
ture considered  by  the  Twelfth  Congress  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  included:  (1)  omission 
of  the  Spanish  Government  from  the  list  of  those 
invited  to  the  Congress;  (2)  the  status  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
vis-a-vis  the  Union;  (3)  the  current  status  of 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea  vis-a-vis  the  Union ; 
(4)  a  pro  jet  d?  accord  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Universal  Postal  Union;  (5)  the  creation 
of  a  commission  of  the  Union  to  act  in  the  interim 
between  Congresses;  and  (6)  new  membership 
provisions. 

The  Government  of  France,  host  country  to  the 
1947  Congress,  had  not  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  Spanish  Government.  A  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  adopted 
December  12,  1946,  provided  that  the  present 
Spanish  Government  could  not  become  a  member 
of  any  international  organization  which  entered 
into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  the  Paris  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  which  provided  that  although 
Spain  should  not  be  invited  to  the  Twelfth  Con- 
gress, that  country  would  be  allowed  to  resume 
her  position  as  a  member  of  the  Union  at  such 
;ime  as  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  withdrawn  or  otherwise  rendered  meaning- 
less. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Congress,  applica- 
tions by  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Congress  as  new  members  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  were  considered  and  unani- 
mously adopted.   The  applications  had  been  made 
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according  to  normal  requirements  of  the  Union, 
and,  since  these  states  were  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  there  was  no  opposition. 

The  question  of  the  status  of  membership  of  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
was  introduced.  After  considerable  discussion, 
the  Congress  voted  that  the  Baltic  States  are  not 
members  of  the  Union. 

The  proposed  agreement  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  pursuant 
to  article  57  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
had  been  drafted  in  a  conference  of  postal  experts 
with  the  United  Nations  representatives  in  Decem- 
ber 1946.  This  draft  agreement  was  submitted  to 
the  Twelfth  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  for  its  consideration.  A  special  negotiat- 
ing committee  consisting  of  appointed  representa- 
tives of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  and  the  United 
Nations  reviewed  the  draft  agreement  and,  after 
making  a  number  of  agreed  changes,  submitted 
the  amended  draft  to  the  Congress,  which  ap- 
proved it.  This  agreement,  designed  to  bring  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  within  the  scope  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  specialized  agency,  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.2 

Since  the  Postal  Union  had  no  body  which  could 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  making  studies  of  postal 
problems  and  solving  controversial  questions  aris- 
ing between  Congresses,  several  proposals  were 
introduced  at  the  Twelfth  Congress  for  establish- 
ing an  administrative  council  for  this  purpose. 
The  Congress  accordingly  undertook  to  establish 
an  executive  and  liaison  commission  consisting  of 
19  members,  of  which  9  are  from  European  coun- 
tries, 5  from  the  Americas,  and  5  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  commission  will  exercise  certain 
controls  over  the  International  Bureau  at  Bern,  be 
available  for  consultation,  and  effect  studies  and 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State,  on  the  basis  of  a  report  submitted 
by  the  U.S.  Delegation. 

2  At  its  Fifth  Session  on  August  4,  1947,  ECOSOC 
recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  agree- 
ment be  approved. 
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make  recommendations  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Congress,  but  it  is  without  power  to  effect  any 
actual  change  in  the  Congress  itself.  The  follow- 
ing countries  were  elected  members  of  the  first 
commission :  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  China, 
Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  France,  India, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Yugoslavia.  At  least  half  of  the  mem- 
bers will  be  replaced  by  each  Congress,  and  no 
country  may  be  a  member  three  times  in  succession. 
Final  determination  of  the  status  of  Germany, 
Japan,  and  Korea  as  members  of  the  Union  was 
made  at  the  plenary  session  when  it  was  voted  that 
they  be  named  as  members  in  the  preamble,  with  a 
paragraph  in  the  final  protocol  stating  that  they 
are  temporarily  prevented  from  adhering  but 
may  become  adherents  when  the  "responsible  au- 
thorities consider  it  opportune". 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Congress  on  pro- 
visions of  membership  in  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  a  proposal  of  the  United  States  for  amend- 
ment of  article  2  of  the  Buenos  Aires  convention 
of  1939  was  adopted  by  the  Congress.  Under 
article  2  of  the  convention  of  1939,  any  country 
was  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the  Postal 
Union  merely  by  giving  notice  of  adherence  to  the 
Swiss  Government  through  diplomatic  channels. 
The  Congress  amended  this  article  so  that  a  favor- 
able vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  is  required  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members. 

In  addition  to  problems  of  an  administrative 
and  procedural  nature,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  some  700  proposals  dealing 
with  modifications  in  the  technical  provisions  of 
the  conventions  and  the  related  agreements.  Many 
of  these  were  rejected  after  careful  study.  The 
more  important  proposals  which  were  accepted  by 
the  Congress  are  discussed  below. 

Many  countries  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
low  postage  rate  authorized  for  printed  matter, 
commercial  papers,  and  samples  of  merchandise 
resulted  in  loss  to  the  postal  service  in  handling 
these  classes  of  mail  matter.  After  considerable 
discussion  the  Congress  decided  to  increase  the 
rate  from  4  centimes  (1.3  cents)  for  each  two 
ounces  to  8  centimes  (2.6  cents)  for  the  first  two 
ounces  and  4  centimes  for  each  additional  weight 
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unit  of  two  ounces.  It  was  expected  that  this 
change  would  probably  make  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  United  States  postage  rate  for  printed 
matter,  commercial  papers,  and  samples  of  mer- 
chandise from  iy2  cents  for  each  two  ounces  to  2 
cents  for  the  first  two  ounces  and  iy2  cents  for  each 
additional  unit  of  two  ounces.  Also,  the  maxi- 
mum weight  limit  for  printed  matter  in  general 
was  increased  from  4  pounds  6  ounces  to  6  pounds 
9  ounces.  For  single  volumes  the  maximum 
weight  was  increased  from  6  pounds  9  ounces  to  11 
pounds.  It  was  believed  that  this  change  would 
prove  a  convenience  to  mailers  of  printed  matter 
and  would  facilitate  the  exchange  of  printed  infor- 
mation with  foreign  countries. 

The  existing  convention,  which  provides  for  a 
special  reduction  of  50  percent  for  newspapers, 
and  periodicals  upon  agreement  between  the 
country  of  origin  and  the  country  of  destination,, 
was  modified  to  permit  the  granting  of  reduced 
rates  at  the  option  of  the  country  of  origin. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  deliberate  mailing  of 
large  quantities  of  unpaid  or  short-paid  letters, 
and  postcards,  provision  was  made  to  return  such, 
articles  to  the  senders  when  it  appeared  that  large; 
quantities  were  being  posted  with  a  view  to  avoid- 
ing prepayment  of  postage. 

A  new  service  authorized  by  the  Paris  Congress 
permits  senders  to  obtain  receipts  from  the  ad- 
dressees only  in  the  case  of  registered  articles  for 
which  such  a  return  receipt  has  been  requested. 
This  new  service  is  expected  to  be  of  interest  to 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  locate  friends  or  relatives  who  have  been 
displaced  due  to  war  conditions.  The  article  cov- 
ering franked  mail  was  changed  to  assure  the 
granting,  to  interned  civilians  during  times  of 
war,  the  franking  privilege  granted  to  prisoners 
of  war. 

Many  countries  were  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
view  of  the  depreciated  value  of  currencies,  the 
indemnity  of  $16.33  (50  gold  francs)  payable  to 
senders  for  loss  of  registered  articles  should  be 
materially  reduced.  Some  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  deciding  the  extent  of  reduction  to  be 
made,  but  after  careful  consideration  the  indem- 
nity was  finally  fixed  at  $8.16  (25  gold  francs). 
This  policy  was  expected  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  settling  indem- 
nity claims  and  to  make  it  possible  to  effect  sav- 
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ngs  in  the  general  expenses  connected  with  regis- 
ered  articles. 

The  Congress  formed  a  special  transit  commit- 
ee  to  make  a  complete  study  and  submit  recom- 
nendations  to  the  members  of  the  Postal  Union 
concerning  the  revision  of  transit  charges  for 
•egular  mail  articles  and  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
owed  in  accounting  for  such  charges.  This  com- 
nittee,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member, 
vill  probably  meet  at  Bern  sometime  in  1948.  It 
vill  be  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  the  transit 
charges  and  assemble  complete  data  relative  to 
;he  flow  of  the  mail,  in  order  that  such  informa- 
;ion  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  adjustment  in  the 
;ransit  rates  and  the  system  of  accounting.  It  is 
relieved  that  the  formation  of  this  committee  is 
in  important  step  in  the  direction  of  solving 
xansit  questions  which  have  caused  difficulty  at 
nany  previous  postal  congresses. 

The  Paris  Congress  authorized  the  bulk  bill- 
ng  of  registered  prints  when  the  administrations 
:oncerned  do  not  object.  A  special  effort  will  be 
nade  to  introduce  this  new  feature  in  the  ex- 
change of  this  class  of  mail  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  Many  countries  in 
Latin  America  send  large  quantities  of  prints  of 
nominal  value  in  the  registered  mails.  If  the 
countries  concerned  would  consent  to  the  bulk 
Dilling  of  such  prints,  it  would  materially  reduce 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  reg- 
stered  matter. 

The  Congress  adopted  a  provision  restricting 
;he  number  of  registered  articles  in  a  single  sack 
;o  600  wherever  possible.  It  was  felt  that  the  de- 
ivery  of  the  articles  would  be  expedited  in  many 
cases  if  sacks  did  not  contain  over  600  registers. 
>Vith  a  view  to  accommodating  concerns  sending 
i  large  volume  of  prints  to  a  single  addressee,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  include  the  mails  in 
separate  sacks  bearing  the  name  and  location  of 
he  addressee.  Adoption  of  this  provision  should 
ie]p  to  reduce  the  work  of  the  postal  service  and 
expedite  delivery  of  the  mail. 

Heretofore,  when  debtor  administrations  issued 
checks  or  drafts  in  settlement  of  transit  accounts, 
he  creditor  country  was  responsible  for  losses  and 
received  any  profits  due  to  fluctuations  in  exchange 
*ates  which  occurred  between  the  date  of  drawing 
)f  a  check  or  draft  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
instrument  in  the  country  of  destination.      The 
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Paris  Congress  modified  this  provision  to  distrib- 
ute the  expenses  between  the  debtor  and  the  credi- 
tor country  except  in  certain  cases  when  the  debtor 
administration  would  be  held  responsible  for  any 
loss  incurred.  Also,  creditor  administrations  have 
been  authorized  to  demand  that  the  conversion  of 
the  balance  shown  in  gold  should  be  effected  ac- 
cording to  the  gold  value  of  its  own  currency  fixed 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Further 
study  and  experience  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  effect  of  these  changes. 

A  number  of  countries  attending  the  Paris  Con- 
gress were  in  favor  of  considering  the  use  of  air 
routes  rather  than  the  normal  routes  for  the  trans- 
portation of  all  letter  mail.  However,  other  coun- 
tries brought  out  the  fact  that  although  air  trans- 
portation was  developing  rapidly  as  a  normal 
means  of  transportation,  the  cost  of  the  service  was 
still  too  high  .to  permit  the  dispatch  of  all  letter 
mail  by  air. 

In  the  past,  postal  administrations  had  been 
permitted  to  fix  transportation  charges  and  post- 
age rates  for  air  mail  with  very  little  restriction. 
The  Congress  decided  that  air  service  has  not 
reached  the  stage  where  it  is  the  most  important 
means  of  sending  letter  mail  and  should,  therefore, 
be  regulated  so  as  to  bring  about  lower  and  more 
uniform  charges  for  transportation  and  postage. 
Accordingly,  maximum  transportation  charges 
and  postage  rates  were  fixed  for  the  transportation 
of  air  mail. 

Maximum  postal  surcharges,  based  on  two  classes 
of  air  service,  were  established  :  one  type  of  service 
was  classified  as  Category  A  and  designated  as 
European  air  service,  air  service  in  a  country,  and 
other  air  services  of  a  similar  character;  the  other 
type  of  service  was  referred  to  as  Category  B  and 
designated  as  international  service,  which  is  more 
expensive  to  operate.  The  maximum  surcharge 
which  might  be  collected  for  Category  A  service 
was  fixed  at  7y2  centimes  (2%  cents)  for  20  grams 
(1  ounce)  for  each  1,000  kilometers  (621  miles), 
and  for  Category  B,  15  centimes  (4.9  cents)  for 
the  same  weight  unit  and  distance.  Surcharge 
for  articles  other  than  letters,  post  cards,  money 
orders,  and  collection  orders  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  one  fifth  the  rate  for  first  class  articles. 

The  transportation  charge  (paid  the  carriers) 
fixed  by  the  Paris  Congress  for  Category  B  service 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  charges  es- 
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tablished  by  the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment on  January  1, 1947,  that  is,  $2.86  per  ton  mile. 
The  maximum  of  $1.43  per  ton  mile  fixed  for  Cate- 
gory A  service  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
charges  collected  for  interior  (domestic)  service 
in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  reduced  postage  rates  and  trans- 
portation charges  recently  established  by  the 
United  States,  the  modifications  in  surcharges  and 
transportation  charges  are  not  expected  to  re- 
quire substantial  changes  in  this  country's  present 
system.  However,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
United  States  might  find  it  advantageous  to  make 
a  downward  adjustment  in  the  transportation 
charges  collected  from  foreign  countries  for  serv- 
ice within  Europe  in  order  to  protect  the  interests 
of  United  States  carriers. 

The  fixing  of  maximum  transportation  charges 
is  expected  to  make  it  necessary  for  a  number  of 
foreign  countries  to  reduce  the  rates  collected  from 
the  United  States  when  this  country  forwards 
mail  by  a  carrier  which  operates  for  the  account 
of  a  foreign  country.  Also,  the  fixing  of  maxi- 
mum surcharges  and  transportation  rates  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  more  uniformity  in  the  serv- 


ice  and  result  in  the  conveyance  of  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  mail  by  air. 

One  optional  provision  adopted  by  the  Congress 
provided  that  mail  conveyed  by  Category  A  serv- 
ice should  not  bear  any  surcharge  for  distances 
under  2,000  kilometers  (1,242  miles).  This  pro- 
vision was  of  particular  interest  to  countries  in 
Europe,  as  it  is  believed  that  many  European 
countries  have  the  intention  of  employing  air 
service  for  all  letter  mail  addressed  to  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 

A  number  of  additional  changes  were  adopted 
at  Paris  with  a  view  to  improving  the  postal  serv- 
ice throughout  the  world  and  bringing  about  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  convention  and  regu- 
lations. These  changes  relate  to  such  matters  as" 
the  modification  of  the  convention  between  con- 
gresses; the  handling  of  dutiable  articles  in  the 
mails;  the  treatment  of  special  delivery  articles; 
the  withdrawal  and  change  of  address  of  corre- 
spondence; the  preparation  of  dispatches;  the  es- 
tablishment of  uniform  forms  for  international 
mail ;  and  the  publication  by  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  more  complete  information  covering  the 
postal  services  throughout  the  world. 


Plans  for  Third  Meeting  of  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 


[Released  to  the  press  September  8] 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  third  meeting 
of  the  United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  it  was  announced  on  September  8  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  Benton. 
The  Commission  of  100  members,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  60  national  organizations,  will  meet 
September  11  to  13  at  the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago. David  Sarnoff,  President  of  the  Kadio 
Corporation  of  America,  on  September  12  will 
address  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  His  subject  will  be  "Freedom 
To  Listen  and  Freedom  To  Look." 

The  main  item  on  the  agenda  of  this  meeting  of 
the  National  Commission  will  be  the  1948  program 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization.  Recommendations  made 
by  the  Commission  will  guide  the  American  Dele- 
gation to  UNESCO's  General  Conference,  which 
will  meet  in  November  at  Mexico  City.    Under  the 
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general  title,  "How  Can  UNESCO  Help  Tip  the 
Scales  for  Peace?"  five  section  meetings  will  con- 
sider UNESCO's  role  in  raising  educational  and 
cultural  standards,  the  free  flow  of  ideas,  education 
for  international  understanding,  and  basic  studies 
of  man  and  the  modern  world.  A  fifth  section  will 
review  the  relationship  between  UNESCO  and 
other  international  bodies.  Chairmen  of  the  sec- 
tion meetings  will  be :  George  F.  Zook,  President 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education ;  Luther  H. 
Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress;  Mrs.  Quincy 
Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations;  Arthur  H.  Compton,  Chan- 
cellor, Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  and 
Donald  C.  Stone,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

The  Commission  will  also  consider  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  its  Committee  on  Information  for  en- 
listing wide-spread  popular  interest  and  partici- 
pation in  UNESCO's  program.  These  proposals 
will  be  presented  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  UNESCO 
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id  You,  which  will  be  released  at  the  meeting  of 
le  Commission. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  a  report 
y  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
on  for  International  Educational  Keconstruc- 
on,  the  coordinating  body  in  the  campaign  of 
une  300  American  voluntary  organizations  which 
:e  making  contributions  in  goods,  money,  and 
irvices  to  the  educational  rehabilitation  of  war- 
jvastated  countries. 

Presiding  at  the  meetings  will  be  Milton  S. 
isenhower,  President,  Kansas  State  College  of 
griculture  and  Applied  Science,  and  Chairman 
r  the  Commission. 

S.  DELEGATION  TO  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
ND  DIRECTING  COUNCIL  OF  PAN  AMERICAN 
INITARY  ORGANIZATION 

[Released  to  the  press  September  10] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
imposition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
e  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of 
ie  Directing  Council  of  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
ry  Organization,  which  are  expected  to  be  held 
jptember  22-23  and  September  24-October  4, 
>47,  respectively,  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
he  delegation  is  as  follows : 

lairman 

lomas  Parran,  M.D.,  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Public  Health 

Service,   and   U.S.   Representative   on   the  Directing 

Council  and  Executive  Committee 

Ivisers 

mes  A.  Doull,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  Chief,  Office  of 
International  Health  Relations,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  alternate  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Directing  Council  and  Executive  Committee 

mis  J.  Halle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Special 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Among  the  items  on  the  tentative  agenda  for  the 
irecting  Council  are  the  following:  (a)  ap- 
•oval  of  a  new  draft  constitution  for  the  Pan 
merican  Sanitary  Organization;  (b)  the  rela- 
mship  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organi- 
tion  to  the  World  Health  Organization;  (c) 
!es  and  regulations  of  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
ry  Organization ;  (d)  a  reorganization  plan  and 
idget  for  the  Organization;  (e)  an  increase  in 
e  quota  from  $0.40  to  $1.00  per  thousand  inhabi- 
nts,  with  provision  for  voluntary  contributions ; 
id  (/)  the  election  of  two  countries  to  succeed 
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Argentina  and  Chile  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Directing 
Council  were  set  up  in  accordance  with  a  directive 
of  the  Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Confer- 
ence (Caracas,  January  12-24,  1947)  which  au- 
thorized the  reorganization  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  a  body  established  in  1902  as  the 
central  coordinating  agency  for  public  health  in 
the  American  republics.  The  Council  and  its 
Executive  Committee  perform  the  executive 
functions  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Or- 
ganization between  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
The  Directing  Council,  elected  by  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Conference,  will  meet  annually.  Its 
membership  is  comprised  of  the  21  American 
republics. 

The  Executive  Committee,  elected  by  the  Di- 
recting Council,  performs  executive  functions  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Directing  Council,  includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  agenda  for  the  Council 
meetings.  This  body,  which  convenes  semi-annu- 
ally, held  its  first  meeting  in  April  1947.  Seven 
American  republics  are  represented  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

THE  CONGRESS 

Return  of  Italian  Property :  Hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of 
Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  J.  Res.  138, 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  returns  of  Italian  property 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  July  17, 
1947.    iii,  33  pp. 

Air  Policy  Board:  Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  293,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  so  as  to  establish 
a  National  Air  Policy  Board,  and  for  other  purposes ;  and 
S.  1276,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Air  Policy  Board.    May  17,  1947.    iii,  81  pp. 

Overseas  Air  Transportation :  by  Steamship  Operators, 
by  a  Consolidated  Air  Carrier :  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of 
Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  bills  relative  to 
overseas  air  transportation.  April  22,  23,  24,  28,  29,  30, 
May  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  1947.    vii,  1583  pp. 

Amend  the  Constitution  With  Respect  to  Election  of 
President  and  Vice  President  (To  Abolish  the  Electoral 
College  System,  Etc.)  :  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No. 
1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  J.  Res.  9,  H.  J.  Res.  69, 
H.  J.  Res.  106,  H.  J.  Res.  108,  and  H.  J.  Res.  124,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
June  9  and  11,  1947.    Serial  No.  9.    iii,  105  pp. 
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Interim  and  Long-Term  Problems  of  European  Reconstruction 


STATEMENT  BY  THESECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  tbe  press  September  10] 

We  have  been  following  carefully  the  reports 
of  the  economic  situation  of  the  various  European 
countries. 

We  see  the  requirements  of  these  countries  as 
falling  into  two  phases  of  one  program  :  first,  some 
form  of  interim  assistance  to  meet  the  immediate 
threat  of  intolerable  hunger  and  cold ;  and  second, 
the  general  program  for  rehabilitation  of  the  re- 
spective economies. 

The  nature  of  the  long-term  problem  of  Euro- 
pean reconstruction  and  our  attitude  toward  it 
remain  unchanged.  But  the  short-term  problem 
has  become  more  immediate.  Bad  droughts,  fol- 
lowing an  unusually  severe  winter,  increasing  crop 
shortages,  and  restrictive  financial  measures  which 
certain  European  governments  have  already  been 
obliged  to  take,  have  had  serious  repercussions  and 
have  accelerated  the  need  of  some  European  coun- 
tries for  assistance  in  reducing  hunger  and  cold 
this  winter. 

In  these  circumstances  this  phase  of  the  require- 


ments will  clearly  have  to  be  given  our  urgent 
consideration  and  cannot  await  the  completion  of 
the  broader  study  which  the  over-all  program 
demands. 

We  expect  that,  by  the  latter  part  of  October, 
we  will  have  available  working  papers  on  the  bask 
of  which  the  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees could  undertake  consideration  of  means  tC 
supplement  European  supplies  of  food  and  fue: 
for  the  coming  winter  where  it  can  be  shown  that 
every  effort  has  been  made  locally  to  meet  the 
critical  needs.  The  majority  of  the  Congressional 
committees  visiting  Europe  will  have  returned  bj 
that  time.  We  hope  that  shortly  thereafter  th 
complete  data  for  the  European  recovery  progran 
can  be  screened  and  made  available  in  order  thai 
the  problem  may  be  faced  in  its  entirety  and  tha 
any  action  taken  to  meet  immediate  needs  may  bi 
correlated  into  the  general  program. 

The  question  of  how  the  necessary  Congres 
sional  authority  is  to  be  obtained  must  await 
developments  of  the  next  few  weeks. 


Position  on  New  Greek  Government 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  tbe  press  September  10] 

I  am  gratified  that  recent  negotiations  among 
Greek  leaders  have  resulted  in  a  government  based 
on  a  coalition  between  two  historic  Greek  parties, 
the  one  representing  the  largest  single  Parliamen- 
tary group  and  the  other  the  party  which  has 
hitherto  led  the  Parliamentary  opposition.  A 
government  of  national  unity  at  this  time  demon- 
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strates  the  desire  of  loyal  Greek  political  partie 
to  subordinate  partisan  differences  and  to  worl 
together  in  accord  for  the  welfare  of  the  Greel 
nation.  I  hope  that  this  agreement  foreshadows  ; 
happy  future  of  cooperation  and  confidence  amon; 
the  Greek  people  in  facing  their  serious  nationa 
problems. 

Department  of  State  Bulleti 


White  Paper  on  the  United  Nations  and  the  Problem  of  Greece 


[Released  to  the  press  September  13] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  September 
L3  a  white  paper  dealing  with  the  United  Nations 
ind  the  problem  of  Greece.  This  publication  is 
jeing  issued  at  this  time  because  the  United  States 
:onsiders  that  the  threat  to  the  political  indepen- 
lence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece  is  one  of 
he  most  critical  international  problems  of  the  day. 
^.t  the  request  of  the  United  States,  after  three 
J.S.S.R.  vetoes  in  the  Security  Council  prevented 
;he  solution  approved  by  nine  members  of  the 
Council,  this  problem  was  placed  on  the  agenda 
)f  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
jeneral  Assembly. 

The  white  paper  consists  of  three  chapters  and 
in  appendix  of  significant  documents.  The  three 
ihapters  respectively  deal  with  (1)  the  history 
tnd  organization  of  the  U.N.  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents ; 
[2)  the  evidence,  conclusions,  and  proposals  of 
he  Commission;  and  (3)  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissi on's  report  by  the  Security  Council  and 
in  analysis  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  other  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
rhe  second  chapter,  dealing  with  evidence,  shows 


clearly  that  in  the  opinion  of  eight  of  the  eleven 
members  of  the  Commission,  Yugoslavia,  Albania, 
and  Bulgaria  have  been  giving  direct  aid  to  the 
Greek  guerrillas. 

The  documentary  appendix  to  this  pamphlet 
illustrates  the  development  of  the  problem  before 
the  United  Nations.  A  comparison,  for  example, 
may  be  made  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eight  members  of  the  Commission  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  Soviet  and  Polish  members. 
A  similar  comparison  is  provided  of  the  United 
States  resolution  which  was  vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  July  29  with  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  document  contains  the  report  of 
the  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  United  Nations  In- 
vestigation Commission,  which  is  currently  on  the 
border,  concerning  the  refusal  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia  to  cooperate  with  it  and  the 
Subsidiary  Group's  report  concerning  the  complic- 
ity of  Albania  in  the  Konitsa  incidents  of  July 
12-13,  1947. 

This  publication  (2909,  Near  Eastern  Series  9) 
is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  for  45  cents. 


Jugoslavs  Charged  With  Detention  and  Mistreatment 
if  Allied  Military  Personnel 

PROTEST  SUBMITTED  DEMANDING  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


[Released  to  the  press  September  12] 

The  Department  of  State  has  instructed  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Belgrade  to  present  a 
'igorous  protest  to  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Office 
oncerning  the  following  instances  of  unwarranted 
etention  and  maltreatment  of  Allied  military 
personnel  by  Yugoslav  authorities  reported  to  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  the  Supreme  Allied 
commander,  Mediterranean,  Lt.  Gen.  J.  C.  H. 
,jee. 

I  On  August  20,  1947,  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
aander,  Mediterranean,  reported  that  five  riflemen 
i>f  A  Company,  1st  Battalion,  King's  Royal  Rifle 
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Corps,  who  were  seized  on  June  16  in  the  area 
of  Duino  in  Zone  B  and  were  returned  to  Zone  A 
on  July  19,  suffered  serious  maltreatment  while 
detained  by  the  Yugoslavs,  in  that  they  were  de- 
tained without  justifiable  reason  from  June  16  to 
July  19 ;  that  they  were  confined  to  a  room  lacking 
sanitary  toilet  facilities;  that  no  or  insufficient 
exercise  periods  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  health  were  permitted;  and  that  the  food 
was  inadequate  and  inedible.  Upon  their  release 
by  the  Yugoslavs,  all  five  soldiers  were  hospitalized 
with  gastroenteritis;  one  also  had  typhoid  fever 
attributable  to  the  bad  food  and  water  given  them 
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during  confinement.  The  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, Mediterranean,  also  reported  an  incident 
occurring  March  1,  in  which  a  British  officer  was 
disarmed,  undressed,  and  searched. 

The  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Mediterra- 
nean, further  reported  that  a  United  States  Army 
officer  and  a  United  States  Army  enlisted  tech- 
nician were  forcibly  seized  while  fishing  on  the 
Isonzo  River  near  Plezzo  on  August  9.  It  has  not 
been  established  whether  the  seizure  was  effected 
in  Zone  A  or  B,  and  it  probably  will  not  be  estab- 
lished until  these  personnel  are  released. 

On  August  21  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Mediterranean,  reported  that  two  British  seamen 
from  His  Majesty's  Ship  Ajax  were  apprehended 
in  the  Pola  area  on  August  1,  presumably  after 
having  entered  Zone  B  on  their  own  initiative, 
and  that  three  British  soldiers  of  the  2d  South 
Lancashire  Regiment  were  arrested  in  the  area  of 
Albano  Vescova  while  on  patrol  on  August  2.  It 
is  believed  that  the  British  soldiers  were  in  Zone 
A  when  arrested  but  it  is  impossible  to  confirm 
this  until  the  return  of  the  patrol.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  seamen  and  soldiers  was  reported  to 
the  Yugoslav  Military  Mission  on  August  5  and 


August  6,  respectively,  both  times  without  result 
On  September  4  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, Mediterranean,  further  reported  th< 
seizure  of  two  British  soldiers  by  the  Yugoslavs  ii 
the  vicinity  of  Pola  on  August  21. 

The  American  Ambassador  has  been  instructec 
to  demand  immediate  release  of  all  United  State 
and  British  military  personnel  now  being  detaine< 
by  the  Yugoslav  authorities. 

Reginald  E.  Gilmor  Heads  Industry  Division 
of  AMAG 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep 
tember  9  the  appointment  of  Reginald  E.  Gilmo 
as  Chief  of  the  Industry  Division  of  the  America! 
Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece.  Mr.  Gilmor  was  sched 
uled  to  leave  New  York  on  September  9  for  Athen 
to  join  the  Mission. 

The  Industry  Division  will  act  as  adviser  to  th 
Greek  Government  on  the  reconstruction  and  re 
habitation  of  Greek  industrial  production  an 
will  advise  the  Government  on  the  possible  deve] 
opment  of  new  industries  designed  to  curtail  im 
port  needs  and  increase  the  export  potential  c 
Greece. 


Geneva  Draft  of  ITO  Sets  a  Practical  Pattern  for  World  Trade 


BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  tell 
my  friends  in  America  something  about  the  new 
charter  for  world  trade.  This  charter,  as  you  know, 
was  completed  by  a  committee  of  17  nations  in 
Geneva  last  month  and  will  be  considered  by  50 
or  60  nations  at  a  world  conference  that  will  meet 
in  Habana  in  November.  In  the  meantime,  the 
countries  at  Geneva  are  continuing  to  work  out  a 
definite  agreement  to  lower  barriers  to  trade 
among  themselves.  This  agreement  will  cover 
more  countries,  more  products,  and  more  trade 
than  any  previous  agreement  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  its  completion  should  go  far  toward 
getting  the  Habana  conference  off  to  a  good  start. 


1  Address  broadcast  from  Paris  on  Sept.  10,  1947,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Clayton  is 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Em- 
ployment held  at  Geneva ;  he  is  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  economic  affairs.  The  address  was  carried  over  the 
CBS  national  network. 
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When  the  United  States  made  its  first  proposal 
for  a  charter  setting  up  an  international  trade  oi 
ganization,  it  faced  a  world  in  which  the  norms 
patterns  of  trade  had  been  disrupted  by  the  wa: 
Production  was  cut  down,  business  was  dislocatec 
and  the  economic  and  political  future  was  fille 
with  uncertainty.  In  such  a  situation  we  migl 
have  decided  to  postpone  our  proposals  unt 
things  got  back  to  normal,  but  we  knew  if  we  di 
so  that  nations  might  set  up  a  whole  series  of  ne' 
restrictions  that  the  world  might  never  succee 
in  breaking  down ;  so  we  went  ahead,  and  I  thin 
that  the  results  already  achieved  at  Geneva  ha\ 
demonstrated  that  we  chose  the  wiser  course. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  the  presei 
financial  difficulties  of  some  of  the  countries  i 
Europe  and  the  plans  they  are  drawing  up  in  r< 
sponse  to  the  proposal  made  by  Secretary  Marsha 
do  not  mean  that  our  trade  program  has  lost  V 
importance  for  the  time  being.     The  answer 
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emphatically  no.  The  plans  now  being  drawn  up 
elate  to  the  emergency  needs  of  one  part  of  the 
vorld.  The  trade  program  has  to  do  with  the  long- 
•un  needs  of  the  whole  world.  The  two  are  inter  - 
lependent.  Neither  can  be  wholly  successful  with- 
)ut  the  other.  Both  are  part  of  a  common  policy, 
[f  we  cannot  ease  the  burdens  of  Europe  in  this 
emergency,  our  chances  of  reducing  the  barriers  to 
rade  will  not  be  good.  But  the  reverse  of  this 
statement  is  just  as  true.  If  we  cannot  reduce  the 
jarriers  to  world  trade  and  thus  make  possible  a 
*reat  expansion  in  the  production,  distribution, 
ind  consumption  of  goods  throughout  the  world, 
here  is  little  hope  that  any  aid  we  may  extend 
mder  the  Marshall  proposal  will  accomplish  its 
purpose  or  be  more  than  a  stopgap  measure. 

As  the  United  States  approached  the  problem  of 
postwar  trade  policy  there  were  three  courses  it 
night  have  pursued.  First,  it  might  have  con- 
cluded that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  so  committed 
o  restrictionism  that  the  attempt  to  tear  down  the 
mrriers  to  trade  was  hopeless.  It  might  have 
vashecl  its  hands  of  the  whole  job  and  tried  to  live 
o  itself.  But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  part 
)f  an  interdependent  world.  Prosperity  and  peace 
!or  us  depend  on  prosperity  and  peace  for  every- 
)ody  else.  Economic  isolation  is  clearly  impos- 
ible.  Second,  the  United  States  might  have  sought 
o  lay  down  a  simple  set  of  idealistic  principles  to 
govern  world  trade  and  tried  to  persuade  the  other 
lations  of  the  world  to  accept  it.  But  trade  is  a 
complicated  business  and  the  times  in  which  we 
ive  are  full  of  difficulty.  Other  nations  have  their 
>wn  problems  and  their  own  policies.  No  simple 
;et  of  rules  could  be  accepted.  No  rigid  set  of  rules 
.vould  work.  If  we  are  to  be  realistic  we  must  be 
practical,  and  if  we  are  to  be  practical  I  am  afraid 
hat  we  must  deal  with  details.  If  we  are  to  have 
i  world  trade  charter  it  must  be  a  charter  that  will 
it  the  facts.  Third  and  last,  we  could  have  sought 
i  realistic  document,  one  that  would  meet  the 
practical  problems  of  the  real  world.  Such  a  char- 
ter would  set  forth  fundamental  principles  on 
:.vhich  all  nations  could  agree,  but  it  would  also 
nake  such  detailed  provisions  as  might  be  required 
o  meet  emergencies  and  to  fit  diverse  national 
jiconomies  into  a  common  pattern  of  world  trade. 
.This  is  the  only  kind  of  a  charter  that  would  actu- 
illy  work.  It  is  the  only  kind  that  would  provide 
is  with  a  real  alternative  to  anarchy  and  chaos  in 
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the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  the  kind  of  a 
charter  that  the  United  States  has  always  sought 
and  it  is  the  kind  that  was  adopted  in  Geneva  last 
month.  This  charter  sets  up  an  international  trade 
organization  to  support  and  strengthen  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  but  it 
does  more  than  that.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
it  asks  all  nations  to  commit  themselves  in  a  single 
document  to  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination  in  their 
customs  charges  and  requirements  and  in  their 
internal  taxation  and  regulation. 

Under  such  a  policy  each  country  will  impose  the 
same  duties  and  requirements  at  its  customs  houses 
to  the  goods  that  come  from  every  other  country, 
and  it  will  impose  the  same  interna!  taxes  and  regu- 
lations on  its  own  goods  that  it  imposes  on  goods 
that  come  from  abroad.  The  charter  asks  the 
members  of  the  new  trade  organization  to  do  away 
with  all  other  forms  of  discrimination.  It  asks 
them  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade 
and  it  lays  down  detailed  rules  to  insure  that  the 
freedom  that  is  gained  by  reducing  visible  tariffs 
shall  not  be  lost  by  building  up  invisible  tariffs. 

It  also  lays  down  rules  under  which  import  and 
export  quotas  (the  most  serious  of  all  forms  of 
trade  restrictions)  can  be  limited,  controlled,  and 
eventually  abandoned. 

The  charter  makes  the  first  attempt  in  history  to 
apply  uniform  principles  of  fair  dealing  to  the 
international  trade  of  private  enterprise  and  pub- 
lic enterprise. 

It  makes  the  first  attempt  through  intergovern- 
mental action  to  eliminate  the  abuses  arising  from 
the  operations  of  international  monopolies  and 
cartels. 

It  spells  out  for  the  first  time  a  code  of  principles 
to  govern  the  formation  and  operation  of  inter- 
governmental commodity  agreements. 

It  marks  the  first  recognition  in  an  international 
instrument  of  the  interdependence  of  national 
programs  for  the  stabilization  of  production  and 
international  programs  for  the  liberation  of  trade. 

It  recognizes  the  interdependence  of  interna- 
tional private  investment  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  backward  areas  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  such  development  to  the  well-being 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Back  of  these  general  purposes  and  principles 
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there  are  many  details,  and  the  delegates  at  Geneva 
have  been  spending  most  of  their  time  on  these 
details.  It  will  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  our  Government  took  the  earlier  draft  of  the 
charter  to  the  American  people  in  public  hearings 
in  seven  cities  in  February  and  March  of  this  year 
and  asked  them  for  their  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions. Almost  all  of  the  points  which  were  raised 
at  these  hearings  were  incorporated  in  amend- 
ments which  were  introduced  by  the  American 
Delegation  at  Geneva,  and  I  am  now  glad  to  report 
that  we  were  successful  in  obtaining  all  of  these 
changes  in  the  final  draft.  The  present  charter 
should  therefore  be  closer  than  the  preceding  ver- 
sions to  the  desires  of  business,  agriculture,  and 
labor  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  four  criticisms  that  have  been  made  by 
people  who  have  examined  the  charter,  and  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  in  conclusion  about  each 
of  them. 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  charter  is  idealistic.  In 
one  sense  this  is  true.  In  another  sense  it  is  not. 
The  charter  is  idealistic  in  that  it  establishes  ob- 
jectives toward  which  all  countries  can  agree  to 
work.  It  draws  on  the  experience  of  the  past,  but 
it  does  not  direct  itself  to  the  problems  of  the  past. 
It  sets  up  goals  for  the  future,  but  it  does  not  limit 
itself  to  provisions  that  can  only  work  in  normal 
times.  It  is  concerned  with  the  actual  problems 
of  the  work-a-day  world,  and  in  this  sense  its 
idealism  is  tempered  with  a  realism  that  is  clearly 
practical. 

Second,  it  is  said  that  the  charter  contains  a 
great  many  exceptions,  and  this  is  true.  But  these 
exceptions  are  carefully  defined.  Many  of  them 
are  temporary ;  all  of  them  are  limited  in  extent ; 
and  no  nation  will  be  able  to  use  any  of  them  unless 
it  satisfies  the  conditions  upon  which  all  nations 
have  agreed.  If  it  were  not  for  the  exceptions,  the 
charter  would  not  be  practical,  and  it  is  because  it 
is  practical  that  it  can  be  expected  to  work. 

Third,  it  is  said  that  the  charter  is  a  compromise. 
So  it  is,  and  so  is  almost  every  law  that  was  ever 
passed  by  Congress  or  by  the  legislature  of  any 
state.  So  is  every  treaty  between  any  two  pow- 
ers. So  are  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  constitutions  of  every  international 
agency  that  has  been  established  since  the  war. 
Compromise  is  a  virtue,  not  a  defect.  It  means 
that  the  charter  will  not  be  imposed  by  force, 
that  it  will  not  be  rejected  because  it  is  one-sided 
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but  that  it  can  be  voluntarily  accepted  becaus 
it  meets  the  needs  of  every  country  in  the  worli 

And  finally,  it  is  said  that  the  charter  is  Ion 
and  complicated,  and  this  is  true.  It  contah 
nine  chapters,  one  hundred  articles,  and  seven 
thousand  words.  It  is  probably  shorter  than  son 
acts  of  Congress;  it  is  certainly  simpler  than  tl 
income  tax  law;  but  it  is  still  long  and  compl 
cated.  It  is  complicated  because  the  laws  an 
regulations  that  govern  international  trade  ai 
complicated.  It  is  complicated  because  it 
realistic  and  practical,  but  the  multitude  of  tecl 
nical  detail  in  the  document  serves  only  to  en 
phasize  the  solid  basis  of  agreement  that  has  bee 
achieved. 

The  important  thing  that  we  should  recogni; 
is  this :  the  conference  now  drawing  to  a  close  i 
Geneva  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  inte 
national  economic  relations.  It  has  covered  tl 
longest  period  in  diplomatic  history  of  intensr 
collaboration  on  a  single  document.  This  coij 
mittee  of  17  nations  started  its  work  in  Londc 
in  October  and  November  last  year,  carried 
forward  in  New  York  in  January  and  Februar 
and  completed  it  in  Geneva  by  working  contim 
ously  from  April  to  the  end  of  August.  It  h 
demonstrated  that  nations,  when  they  have  tl 
will  to  do  so,  can  work  together  peacefully  ai 
productively  for  common  ends. 

This  conference,  moreover,  has  covered  a  wid 
range  of  problems  than  has  ever  been  tackled  \ 
any  other  economic  conference  in  the  history  > 
international  affairs.    It  has  produced  and  writt< 
into  a  single  document  not  one  agreement  but  six 
one  on  trade  policy,  one  on  employment,  one  ( 
economic  development  and  international  priva 
investment,  one  on  cartels,  one  on  commodil 
arrangements,    and   the   constitution    of    a   nc 
United  Nations  agency  in  the  field  of  internation 
trade.     The  successful  completion  of  any  one 
these  agreements  would  have  been  an  occasi* 
for  congratulation.    The  completion  of  all  six 
them  in  the  troubled  times  in  which  we  live 
little  short  of  a  miracle. 

The  work  on  the  world  trade  charter  is  not  y 
done ;  it  goes  to  the  conference  at  Habana  in  N 
vember;  it  goes  to  parliaments  and  to  Congre 
in  the  United  States  next  year.  In  the  meantin 
I  hope  that  the  American  people  will  study 
analyze  it,  criticize  it,  and  decide  that  they  will  gi 
it  their  support. 
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The  Power  and  Responsibilities  of  Freedom 


BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  SALTZMAN  • 


Here  in  Philadelphia,  just  a  few  blocks  away,  a 
group  of  men  met  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  to  do  something  about  their  government.  Sev- 
eral years  had  passed  since  they  and  their  fellow 
Americans  had  won  their  freedom  and  with  it  the 
right  to  decide  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  were  to  live. 

With  old-world  tyrannies  fresh  in  their  memo- 
ries, the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
yt  1787  were  united  in  the  determination  to  fashion 
i  government  that  would  be  representative  of  the 
people  and  responsive  only  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ole.  The  measure  of  their  success  is  the  Constitu- 
ion  of  the  United  States,  which  guarantees  every 
American  the  right  to  think,  speak,  and  worship  ac- 
lording  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  which 
•aises  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul  above  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  state,  and  which  permits  the  indi- 
vidual all  possible  liberty  under  law  in  achieving 
i  full  life. 

For  Americans  this  city  is  the  birthplace  of  f  ree- 
k>m.  The  men  who  met  here  held  in  their  hands 
i  priceless  and  unique  possession — the  power  of 
•hoice.  We  Americans,  who  have  prospered  for 
generations  under  the  flag  they  made  free,  like  to 
hink  that  they  used  that  power  wisely.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  principles  of  democracy  which 
lave  survived  unchanged  from  Jefferson's  and 
Washington's  day  have  been  our  pillar  of  strength. 
Ve  are  satisfied  that  our  form  of  government,  for 
is  at  least,  is  best. 

Whether  or  not  this  form  of  government  is  best 
or  other  nations  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Because  we 
lave  prospered  under  it,  we  hope  that  a  large  ma- 
ority  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  will  profit 
»y  our  experience  in  choosing  a  democratic  form 
'f  government.  However,  it  is  not  our  intention 
,o  impose  our  way  of  life  on  other  nations.  That 
,n  itself  would  be  undemocratic.  Our  only  pur- 
pose is,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  give  other  nations 
jhe  opportunity  to  decide  these  matters  for  them- 
i elves,  free  from  coercion. 
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President  Truman  made  clear  the  position  of  the 
United  States  when  he  addressed  the  Congress  in 
March  of  this  year  2  with  these  words : 

"At  the  present  moment  in  world  history  nearly 
every  nation  must  choose  between  alternative  ways 
of  life.     The  choice  is  too  often  not  a  free  one. 

"One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  is  distinguished  by  free  institutions, 
representative  government,  free  elections,  guaran- 
ties of  individual  liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and 
religion,  and  freedom  from  political  oppression. 

"The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of 
a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the  majority. 
It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppression,  a  controlled 
press  and  radio,  fixed  elections,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  personal  freedoms." 

President  Truman  went  on  to  say : 

"I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by 
outside  pressures. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own  way. 

"I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily 
through  economic  and  financial  aid  which  is  essen- 
tial to  economic  stability  and  orderly  political 
processes." 

These  are  the  responsibilities  of  freedom  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  leader  of  a  powerful,  freedom- 
loving  people.  What,  then,  are  the  specific  prob- 
lems, and  what  are  we  doing  about  them? 

Today  the  world's  economy  is  at  an  extremely 
low  ebb.  This  condition  can  be  attributed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  factors  arising  as  a  direct  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  war  and,  secondly,  to 


■ 


Address  delivered  before  the  International  Council  of 
Women  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  11,  1947,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date.  Charles  E.  Saltzman  is  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  occupied  areas. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  23, 1947,  p.  534. 
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other  factors  which  have  impeded  and  retarded 
efforts  at  recovery. 

Global  war,  by  definition,  means  not  merely  the 
effort  to  destroy  and  disrupt  the  military  forces  of 
the  enemy ;  it  means  also  the  effort  to  destroy  and 
disrupt  the  economic  life  which  supports  the 
enemy.  Thus  the  heritage  of  war  in  nearly  all 
European  countries  is  the  disastrous  loss  of  signifi- 
cant elements  of  the  economy  itself — the  destruc- 
tion of  plants  and  equipment ;  the  exhaustion  of  the 
people ;  the  depletion  of  financial  reserves,  particu- 
larly in  foreign  exchange ;  and  the  break-down  of 
the  machinery  of  economic  intercourse.  Let  us 
examine  these  factors  in  more  detail. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  physical  fac- 
tors retarding  the  recovery  of  Europe  is  coal. 
Fuel  for  industry,  transportation,  power,  and 
heating  is  vital,  but  coal  production  in  Europe  is 
far  below  normal.  In  the  Ruhr,  greatest  source  of 
supply,  current  production  is  240,000  tons  per  day, 
or  55  percent  of  the  prewar  rate.  Despite  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  averaging  more  than 
21/2  million  tons  per  month,  there  is  still  a  seri- 
ous shortage.  The  effects  are  wide-spread.  For 
example,  the  Scandinavian  countries — Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Finland— normally  import  coal  from 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Britain.  For  lack  of  ade- 
quate supplies  they  are  burning  wood.  The  re- 
sult is  a  serious  curtailment  in  the  export  of  badly 
needed  lumber— lumber  which,  among  other 
things,  is  used  as  pit  props  in  underground  mining 
in  the  Ruhr  and  to  construct  housing  for  the 
miners  who  dig  the  coal.  Here  is  just  one  of  the 
countless  cases  where  one  evil  creates  another, 
commencing  a  vicious  economic  circle. 

Transportation  is  another  bottleneck.  Freight 
yards,  tracks,  bridges,  and  rolling  stock  were 
favorite  targets  of  bombing  attacks,  with  the  re- 
sult that  badly  crippled  transportation  is  now 
imposing  a  curtailment  of  economic  activity. 
Although  there  is  no  immediate  crisis  at  present 
except  for  Germany  and  Austria,  where  break- 
down threatens,  the  situation  is  not  sufficiently 
good  to  permit  a  general  trade  revival.  The  criti- 
cal test  for  transportation  in  Europe,  however, 
will  come  this  fall  when  seasonal  demands  in  some 
countries  may  rise  by  70  percent. 

Another  serious  deficit  is  food,  which  is  appre- 
ciably below  prewar  production.  Years  of  farm- 
ing without  fertilizer,  combined  with  the  virtual 
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disappearance  of  agricultural  machinery  and  th 
destruction  or  dislocation  of  farm  families,  an 
the  major  causes.  Unusually  bad  weather  condi 
tions  have  aggravated  the  critical  food  shortag 
and  further  reduced  the  already  low  standard  o 
living.  Millions  of  families  are  barely  able  I 
scrape  together  enough  simply  to  exist — to  preven 
disease  and  starvation.  This  situation  has  ha< 
its  inevitable  effect  on  the  people's  morale.  Th 
psychological  impairment  of  the  productivity  a 
workers  is  another  sizeable  factor  which  is  re 
tarding  economic  recovery. 

Not  only  are  these  essentials  to  production  a 
such  a  low  ebb — physical  capacity,  coal,  transpoi 
tation,  and  food — but  the  normal  ways  of  doin 
business  have  been  disrupted,  thus  limiting  th 
exchange  of  goods  both  within  and  between  com 
tries.  For  example,  the  farmer  has  always  pre 
duced  the  foodstuffs  to  exchange  with  the  cit 
dweller  for  the  other  necessities  of  life.  At  tr. 
present  time,  however,  this  division  of  labor  : 
threatened  with  a  break-down.  The  town  an 
city  industries  are  not  producing  adequate  gooc 
to  exchange  with  the  food-producing  farme 
Raw  materials  and  fuel  are  in  short  suppl 
Machinery  is  lacking  or  worn  out.  The  farmer  c 
the  peasant  cannot  find  the  goods  for  sale  whit 
he  desires  to  purchase.  So  the  sale  of  his  far 
produce  for  money  which  he  cannot  use  seems 
him  an  unprofitable  transaction.  Therefore,  1 
has  withdrawn  many  fields  from  crop  cultivatic 
and  is  using  them  for  grazing.  He  feeds  mo: 
grain  to  stock  and  finds  for  himself  and  his  f ami 
an  ample  supply  of  food,  however  short  he  mi 
be  on  clothing  and  the  other  ordinary  gadgets 
civilization.  Meanwhile  people  in  the  cities  a 
short  of  food  and  fuel.  So  the  governments  a 
forced  to  use  their  foreign  money  and  credits 
procure  these  necessities  abroad.  This  process  e 
hausts  funds  which  are  urgently  needed  for  I 
construction. 

In  simple  language,  the  situation  amounts 
this:  Most  countries  need  goods  in  large  qua 
tities,  but  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  foreij 
exchange  to  pay  for  them.  And  they  are  unat 
to  obtain  the  foreign  exchanges  because  their  pi 
ductivity  is  not  high  enough  to  give  them  an  e 
port  surplus.  Finally,  to  complete  this  vicio 
circle,  the  financial  resources  of  Europe  are 
depleted  that  few  if  any  countries  are  in  a  poi 
tion  to  extend  credits  to  others. 
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These  and  many  other  difficulties  have  led  the 
European  countries  to  establish  elaborate  controls 
ver  all  types  of  economic  activity.  For  instance, 
nusual  fiscal  measures  have  been  adopted  in  an 
ffort  to  prevent  runaway  inflation.  In  the  field 
f  foreign  economic  relationships,  most  countries 
re  now  exercising  controls,  through  quota  sys- 
ems,  over  the  type  of  goods  to  be  moved  and, 
hrough  foreign-exchange,  control  over  the 
>rocess  of  international  payment.  Most  of  the 
ontrols  are  essentially  restrictive.  They  arise 
ecause  of  the  necessity  for  allocating  short  facili- 
ies  or  materials  to  the  most  essential  use.  All 
uch  measures  lead  to  the  same  basic  difficulty — 
bat  of  choking  off  trade.  Because  of  this,  most 
f  the  countries  of  Europe  are  relying  on  bax-ter 
nd  compensation  agreements  when  they  find  that 
hey  must  import  goods  to  secure  minimum  levels 
ff  production.  This  type  of  bilateralism  works 
■or  only  a  relatively  few  simple  items  and  limits 
he  flow  of  trade  between  two  countries  to  the 
mount  which  the  poorer  country  is  able  to  supply. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  are  the  exceed- 
lgly  low  levels  of  operation  in  Germany,  for- 
lerly  the  nerve  center  of  much  of  Europe's  trade, 
nee  a  giant  in  the  production  of  iron,  steel,  coal, 
:  purchaser  of  raw  materials  and  food  from  other 
arts  of  the  continent,  and  the  major  supplier 
f  manufactured  goods  to  the  bulk  of  the  conti- 
ental  countries.  Germany  was  more  thoroughly 
mashed  than  any  other  part  of  industrial 
lurope.  Germany  was  a  workshop  and  supplier 
f  manufactured  goods,  a  railroad  center,  a  shap- 
ing artery,  a  financial  entity,  and  a  purchaser 
f  raw  materials  and  food  from  other  parts  of 
lurope.    It  is  far  from  that  today. 

The  impact  caused  by  the  virtual  disappearance 
f  Germany  from  the  European  economy  can  be 
sen  clearly  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  the 
'etherlands.  Nearly  one  fifth  of  Dutch  trade  was 
mducted  with  Germany  just  before  the  war.  In 
ie  case  of  key  industrial  imports  such  as  iron  and 

eel  products,  chemicals,  machines,  and  instru- 
ments, the  percentages  were  much  higher.  More 
;ian  one  half  of  all  industrial  equipment  in  the 

etherlands  is  of  German  manufacture.  It  fol- 
!»ws  that  Dutch  industrial  production  is  stagnat- 
ing because  of  lack  of  spare  parts,  equipment,  and 
!  later ials  of  all  kinds  which  Germany  formerly 

ipplied. 
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Germany  was  also  an  important  market  for 
Dutch  products,  particularly  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  composed  a  third  of  total  Dutch  ex- 
ports. The  failure  of  Germany  to  take  any  part 
of  its  customary  one  fifth  of  Dutch  exports  of 
dairy  products  and  garden  produce  has  been  a 
severe  blow.  Another  major  export  item  was  the 
transit  traffic  through  the  Dutch  ports  of  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
Dutch  Rhine  fleet  was  employed  in  carrying  Ger- 
man goods.  This  substantial  income  for  the 
Netherlands  has  been  practically  eliminated  since 
the  war.  German  trade  through  the  Rhine  ports 
has  been  reduced  to  a  fifth  of  its  prewar  volume. 
In  order  to  save  foreign  exchange,  and  thus  re- 
duce occupation  costs,  the  occupying  authorities 
have  diverted  this  trade  to  the  German  North 
Sea  ports,  increasing  the  strain  on  a  weakened 
German  transportation  system. 

Italy,  too,  has  been  hurt  by  the  shift  in  German 
food  imports  to  cheaper  calories  such  as  grains. 
Seventy  percent  of  Italian  exports  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  sent  to  Germany.  They  paid  for 
50  percent  of  the  very  substantial  Italian  imports 
from  Germany.  Today  the  flow  of  these  items, 
badly  needed  for  a  vitamin-deficient  population, 
has  been  practically  stopped. 

The  failure  of  German  exports,  especially  coal, 
to  revive  is  an  even  more  obvious  hindrance.  Be- 
cause of  the  pressure  to  earn  currencies  which  can 
be  used  to  purchase  needed  import  materials,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  German  manufacturing  efforts 
to  concentrate  on  luxury  and  semi-luxury  items — 
cameras,  toys,  binoculars — which  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  so-called  "hard  currency"  countries  such  as 
the  United  States.  In  the  meantime,  Europe  is 
starving  for  German  mining  machinery,  sparte 
parts,  milking  machines  to  increase  Dutch  and 
Danish  dairy  production,  and  many  other  items 
essential  to  recovery.  As  long  as  German  produc- 
tion is  less  than  half  of  prewar  and  with  her  trade 
lagging  far  behind  even  that  low  level,  there  can 
be  no  recovery  in  Europe. 

This  is  the  picture  of  Europe  today.  Most 
certainly  it  is  not  a  pretty  one,  as  many  of  you 
here  tonight  well  know.  Cities  are  in  shambles, 
factories  disrupted,  the  entire  fabric  of  the  econ- 
omy dislocated,  and  on  every  hand  the  weary  faces 
from  which  hope  is  fading. 

In  this  unhappy  situation,  what  has  been  the 
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record  of  the  United  States?    We  have  sought  to 
cooperate  with  all  other  nations  in  an  atmosphere 
of  genuine  friendliness,  both  within  the  United 
Nations  and  through  normal  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial channels.    We  have  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  programs  of  emergency  relief  through 
loans,  grants,  credits,  and  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property.    And  we  have  proposed  and  joined  hi 
financing  plans  designed  to  promote  economic  sta- 
bility and  world-wide  prosperity  on  a  long-term 
basis.    The  International  Bank,  which  was  created 
to  finance  long-run  developmental  projects ;  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  which  was  set  up  to 
aid  in  stabilizing  currencies;  and  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  United  States  for  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
expanding    world    commerce    through    breaking 
down  the  barriers  to  trade,  are  cases  in  point. 
Since  the  end  of  the  fighting,  the  United  States  has 
made  available  to  European  relief  and  recon- 
struction grants  and  credits  in  the  amount  of 
nearly  11  billion  dollars,  of  which  more  than  8 
billion  has  been  expended  up  to  June  30,  1947. 
Finally,  we  have  consistently  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish, in  collaboration  with  other  nations,  those 
conditions — political,  economic,  and  social — that 
will  enable  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  live  together 
in  peace  and  increased  well-being. 

But  in  spite  of  our  strenuous  efforts,  combined 
with  those  of  other  countries  working  toward  the 
same  objectives,  we  in  this  country  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  sober  fact  that  the  world  today  is 
still  in  a  critical  condition  from  the  effects  of  the 
war.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  there  has  been  some  underestima- 
tion of  the  extent  of  wartime  damage,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  people,  and  the  effect  on  Europe 
of  price  rises  in  this  country.  Second,  because  of 
the  tremendous  need,  aid  has  necessarily  been  con- 
centrated on  relief  rather  than  on  recovery  and 
reconstruction.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  wholehearted  international  cooperation,  due  to 
differences  in  national  interest,  political  disagree- 
ment, and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  economic 
interdependence  of  European  well-being.    In  its 


3  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1947,  p.  1159. 

4  Bulletin  of  July  27,  1947,  p.  186.     See  also  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2913. 

5  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7,  1947,  p.  467. 
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most  acute  form,  this  lack  of  cooperation  has  ap- 
peared to  be  positive  obstructionism.  A  new 
approach  is  clearly  indicated. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Secretary  Marshall  on 
June  5  proposed  that  Europe  take  the  initiative 
in  making  an  inventory  of  the  maximum  resources 
it  could  utilize  in  effecting  its  own  recovery  and  in 
estimating  the  minimum  additional  resources  re- 
quired to  supplement  its  own  money,  goods,  and 
labor  in  order  to  get  the  job  done.3 

Production  is  the  key  to  European  recovery, 
and  Germany  has  its  part  to  play  in  the  over-all 
increase  required.  For  more  than  two  years,  the 
United  States  has  attempted  to  obtain  imple- 
mentation of  the  Potsdam  agreement  to  treat 
Germany  as  a  single  economic  unit  and  improve 
the  level  of  industrial  production,  but  with  little 
success. 

The  recent  directive  to  Gen.  Lucius  Clay 4  and 
the  joint  decision  calling  for  higher  level  of  indus: 
try  in  the  British-American  zones  of  Germany' 
are  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  wait  longer  to  fulfil  its  obliga- 
tion under  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  agreement. 
These  actions  served  notice  that  further  needless 
delays  would  not  be  tolerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  actions  do  not,  by  am 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  mean  or  imply  tha< 
the  United  States  will  condone  development  oi 
industry  in  Germany  to  a  point  where  it  will  b( 
a  war  potential  or  even  a  threat  to  the  peace.  W< 
reaffirm  our  determination  to  see  to  it  that  th< 
terms  of  the  Four  Power  agreement  on  the  de 
militarization  of  Germany  are  respected. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  deny  the  Germain 
economic  hope,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the? 
have  the  means  to  provide  themselves  with  a  decen 
living  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  standard  of  living 
that,  as  set  forth  in  the  Potsdam  agreement,  i 
no  higher  than  that  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

In  this  connection,  Secretary  Marshall  state< 
American  policy  during  the  Conference  of  Foreigi 
Ministers  at  Moscow  in  these  words :  "The  Umte< 
States  is  opposed  to  policies  which  will  continu 
Germany  as  a  congested  slum  or  an  economic  poor 
house  in  the  center  of  Europe  ....  We  wan 
Germany  to  use  its  resources  of  skilled  manpowei 
energy,  and  industrial  capacity  to  rebuild  the  net 
work  of  trade  on  which  European  prosperity  de 
pends;  ultimately,  it  desires  to  see  a  peaceful  Get 
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any,  with  strong  democratic  roots,  take  its  place 
the  European  and  world  community  of  nations." 
These  are  the  objectives  of  a  free  people  who 
lieve  in  the  power  and  responsibilities  of  free- 
m— who  are  convinced  that  the  more  broadly 
ese  principles  are  applied,  the  more  abundantly 
11  people  everywhere  prosper  and  live  in  peace, 
lese  are  the  objectives  of  a  people  who  believe 
it  enterprise  and  production  are  the  way  to  a 
her  life — who  believe  that  fair  dealing  and  coop- 
ition  are  the  true  paths  to  peace  and  prosperity, 
lese  are  the  objectives  of  a  people  who  believe 
it  any  totalitarian  rule  by  fear,  force,  and  fraud 
11  eventually  be  found  out  for  just  what  it  is. 
ese  are  the  objectives  of  a  people  who  with  other 
edom-loving  peoples  are  prepared  to  make  sac- 
ces  now  in  behalf  of  peace  rather  than  invite 
:  greater  sacrifices  that  would  be  demanded  by 
hird  world  war. 

Hie  sacrifices  we  must  make  for  peace  are  a 
ill  price  to  pay  for  the  benefits  and  rewards  of 
edom.  The  acceptance  of  the  requisite  sacri- 
s  is  a  test  of  the  moral  strength  of  a  nation — 
strength  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  rooted 
;he  national  character.  It  is  equally  true  that 
survival  capacity  of  a  free  and  unregimented 
lization  depends  upon  the  character  of  those 
3  choose  it  against  all  other  systems, 
'he  choice  we  make  today  will — like  the  one 
le  here  in  Philadelphia  a  century  and  a  half 
—shape  the  destiny  of  humankind  for  genera- 
is  to  come. 


bassador  of  Pakistan  Arrives  in  U.S. 

.irza  Abdul  Hassan  Ispahani,  who  has  been 
gnated  first  Ambassador  of  Pakistan  to  the 
ted  States,  arrived  in  New  York  on  September 
'ia  Pan  American  Airways,  from  London.  He 
assume  charge  of  the  Embassy  of  Pakistan  in 
hington. 


igendum 

the  Bulletin  of  August  24,  1947,  page  398, 
aote  1,  change  the  date  August  23,  which  was 
a  as  the  date  of  a  press  conference  by  Acting 
etary  Lovett,  to  August  13. 
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THE  RECORD   OF   THE   WEEK 

Denunciation  of  Habana  Convention  on 
Commercial  Aviation 

The  American  Embassy  at  Habana  by  a  note 
of  May  29,  1947,  gave  notification  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  of  the  denunciation 
by  the  United  States  of  the  convention  concerning 
commercial  aviation,  signed  at  Habana  on  Febru- 
ary 20, 1928,1  pursuant  to  article  XXXVII  thereof. 
The  convention  will  cease  to  be  in  force  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  on  November  29,  1947. 
The  denunciation  was  given  in  compliance  with 
article  80  of  the  convention  on  international  civil 
aviation,2  which  was  formulated  at  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago  on 
December  7,  1944,  and  entered  into  force  on  April 
4,  1947. 

Costa  Rican  Violinist  Visits  U.S. 

^  Raul  Cabezas  Duffner,  concert  violinist  and  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  is  visiting  music 
centers  in  this  country  at  the  invitation  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  the  program  administered 
by  the  Division  of  International  Exchange  of 
Persons. 

On  his  visit  to  the  United  States  Senor  Cabezas 
is  interested  especially  in  observing  methods  of 
organization  and  systems  of  instruction  at  conserv- 
atories of  music  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  Rochester,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and' 
Los  Angeles.  He  plans  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  three  months.  This  is  his  first  visit  to 
this  country. 


Appointment  of  Officers 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


James  A.  Stillwell  as  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  July  13 
1947. 

James  H.  Wright  as  Director,  Office  of  American  Re- 
public Affairs,  effective  July  16,  1947. 

S.  Shepard  Jones  as  Chief,  Division  of  Public  Studies, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  effective  July  23,  1947. 

Samuel  Reber  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  European 
Affairs. 


'Treaty  Series  840. 

2  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1591. 
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HE  GENEVA  CHARTER  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
RADE  ORGANIZATION 


Introduction 


The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Imployment  which  opens  in  Habana  on  Novem- 
er  21  will  be  the  largest,  most  complex,  and 
lost  significant  economic  conference  in  history. 

The  agenda  of  the  conference  will  be  the  pro- 
ceed charter  for  an  international  trade  organ- 
nation,  embracing  not  only  the  constitution  of 
n  international  agency  to  deal  with  trade  and 
mployment  problems  but  also  a  detailed  code 
f  international  conduct  with  respect  to  commer- 
ial  policy,  employment  policy,  international  in- 
estment  and  economic  development,  restrictive 
usiness  practices,  and  intergovernmental  com- 
lodity  agreements. 

The  tasks  of  the  conference  are  tremendous 
nd  unprecedented.  But  so  also  are  the  prepa- 
ations  which  have  led  to  its  convocation.  Never 
efore  in  history  has  the  groundwork  for  any 
iternational  conference,  whether  political  or 
:onomic,  been  so  carefully  laid. 

The  eve  of  the  world  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Imployment  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  re- 
iewing  the  origin  and  development  of  the  ito 
harter  and  how  it  looks  at  this  stage  in  the 
rocess  of  negotiation. 

rigin  and  Development 

The  charter  which  will  come  before  the  Ha- 
ana  meeting  originated  in  the  Proposals  for 
"xpansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employment 
isued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
1  December  1945  after  many  months  of  inten- 
ve  technical  work  based  upon  studies  con- 
victed throughout  the  war  years.  The  Proposals 
;t  forth  in  broad  outline  the  structure  of  an  in- 
irnational  trade  organization  and  laid  down  a 
iries  of  general  propositions  on  which  to  base 
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a  code  of  conduct  in  international  commercial 
relations.  The  Proposals  were  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  world  by  the  Governments  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
months  subsequent  to  their  publication  they  were 
studied  by  business  and  other  private  interests 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
and  several  other  governments  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  in  general  agreement  with  their 
objectives. 

The  issuance  of  the  Proposals  led  to  action  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  At  its  first  meeting  in  February  1946, 
the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
international  conference  on  trade  and  employ- 
ment to  consider  the  creation  of  an  international 
trade  organization  and  creating  a  preparatory 
committee  of  19  nations a  to  arrange  for  the  con- 
ference and  prepare  a  draft  charter  for  such 
an  organization. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  held  its  first  session 
in  London  in  October  1946.     In  preparation  for 


Editor's  Note:  In  this  and  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Bulletin  detailed  provisions  of  the  Geneva  text  will  be 
briefly  reviewed  and  summarized.  For  this  purpose  the 
various  chapters  and  articles  will  be  discussed  under  the 
following  headings :  General  Commercial  Provisions ; 
Quantitative  Restrictions;  Employment  and  Economic 
Development;  Restrictive  Business  Practices;  Cartel  and 
Commodity  Policy ;  and  The  Structure  of  the  ito. 

1  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
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it,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  Sep- 
tember issued  a  detailed  draft  charter  for  the  no 
which  was  based  on  the  Proposals.  This  draft 
was  made  public  and  was  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
discussions  at  London. 

The  London  meeting  resulted  in  a  wide  measure 
of  agreement.  The  new  draft  charter  which 
emerged  was  better  balanced  than  the  original 
United  States  draft  and  was  improved  in  many 
respects.  The  chapter  relating  to  employment 
policy  was  broadened  and  made  more  flexible.  A 
new  chapter  on  economic  development  was  added, 
which  gave  recognition  to  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  less-developed  countries  of  the  world. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  the  basic  issues  of 
commercial  policy,  restrictive  business  practices, 
commodity  agreements,  and  the  structure  of  an 
international  trade  organization. 

The  London  draft  charter  required  further  de- 
tailed consideration,  both  as  to  form  and  substance. 
Accordingly,  the  Preparatory  Committee  agreed 
to  meet  again  at  Geneva  in  April  1947  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  final  recommendations  for  the 
world  conference.  Meanwhile  a  drafting  com- 
mittee was  set  up,  which,  after  five  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous sessions  at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  in 
January  and  February,  produced  an  edited  and 
clarified  version  of  the  London  charter. 

In  preparation  for  the  Geneva  meeting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  held  public  hear- 
ings on  the  London  charter  in  seven  cities  of  the 
United  States  during  February  and  March  1947. 
Views  were  expressed  at  these  hearings  by  many 
leading  business,  agricultural,  labor,  and  civic  or- 
ganizations, and  their  suggestions  were  carefully 
reviewed  by  an  interdepartmental  committee  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose.  The  New  York  draft 
of  the  charter  was  the  subject  of  detailed  and 
thorough  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Eugene  D.  Millikin,  and  the  suggestions  emerg- 
ing from  these  hearings  were  also  reviewed  in 
preparation  for  the  Geneva  meeting. 

The  task  of  the  Geneva  session  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  was  twofold:  first,  to  complete 
the  charter;  second,  and  of  equal  importance,  to 
carry  out  detailed  negotiations  among  the  18  coun- 
tries present  looking  toward  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  embody- 
ing concessions  with  respect  to  tariffs  and  pref- 
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erences.    Work  on  the  charter  began  in  May,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  summer,  and  was  completed 
on  August  22,  when  in  a  final  plenary  session  the  I 
Preparatory  Committee  adopted  the  Geneva  char-  i 
ter  for  presentation  to  the  world  conference.    The 
negotiation  of  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  i 
trade  should  be  finished  in  time  to  permit  its  pub- 1 
lication  about  November  15. 

The  Geneva  Charter 

The  Geneva  charter  differs  in  important  re-j 
spects  from  its  predecessors. 

First,  it  is  a  considered  instrument.  It  repre-i 
sents  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  delegations i 
at  Geneva  as  to  what  their  respective  governments  i 
would  in  fact  be  likely  to  accept.  This  judgment 
while  not  committing  the  governments  concerned 
was  arrived  at  only  after  a  careful  weighing  ol 
public  and  political  opinion  and  of  proposals  madij 
by  many  national  and  international  groups  anc] 
organizations. 

Secondly,  the  Geneva  charter  is  a  better  instru 
ment  than  its  predecessors.  Its  provisions  an 
clearer,  more  concrete,  tougher,  and  more  work 
able.  It  gives  greater  promise  of  holding  to  th< 
road  on  the  long  journey  for  which  it  is  designed 

Thirdly,  it  provides  a  wider  base  for  interna 
tional  economic  cooperation.  In  particular,  neT 
provisions  have  been  introduced  dealing  with  th 
broad  field  of  international  investment  and  layinj 
down  a  new  code  of  rules  in  the  special  field  o 
motion  pictures.  New  material  has  been  addei 
to  the  provisions  on  state  trading,  on  economi 
development,  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  th' 
organization,  and  to  other  provisions. 

The  Geneva  charter  is  a  document  of  9  chapter 
and  100  articles.  The  purposes  of  the  ito  are  se 
out  in  chapter  I.  Chapter  II  deals  with  the  main 
tenance  of  employment  and  economic  activity 
Chapter  III  is  directed  to  the  stimulation  o 
private  and  public  international  investment  an 
of  economic  development.  It  incorporates  the  ne\ 
guaranties  on  investment  referred  to  abov< 
Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI  are  the  basic  trade  char 
ters  covering  commercial  policy,  restrictive  bus: 
ness  practices,  and  commodity  agreements.  Chaj 
ter  VII  is  the  constitution  of  the  ito  itsel: 
Chapters  VIII  and  IX  provide  for  the  settlemer 
of  disputes  and  for  miscellaneous  matters  commo 
to  the  charter  as  a  whole. 
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.  General  Commercial  Provisions 


The  general  commercial  provisions  of  the  Ge- 
eva  charter  are  designed  to  ease  the  lot  of  the 
rader  in  getting  his  goods  over  the  tariff  walls, 
referential  systems,  and  internal  barriers,  and 
hrough  the  maze  of  red  tape  with  which  almost 
very  country  has  surrounded  itself.  To  this 
nd  rules  are  laid  down  which  constitute  a  code 
f  reasonable  behavior  in  the  whole  field  of  cus- 
oms  and  tariff  regulation  and  of  internal  taxes 
nd  requirements  affecting  international  trade. 

The  first  and  most  basic  rule  is  non-discrimi- 
tation.  Article  16  of  the  Geneva  draft  accord- 
ngly  incorporates  the  most-favored-nation  prin- 
iple  in  its  unconditional  form.  This  clause  re- 
uires  each  member  of  the  ito  to  grant  every 
ther  member  equal  treatment  with  respect  to 
ariffs,  customs  matters  generally,  and  internal 
axes.  While  certain  long-standing  and  deeply 
ooted  preferential  systems  are  excepted  from 
his  rule  pending  their  elimination  by  negotia- 
ion,  these  existing  preferences  cannot  be  deep- 
med  and  no  new  preferences  can  be  created. 
Qiis  provision  supplements  and  reinforces  the 
:ommitment  to  negotiate  for  the  elimination  of 
references  (article  17). 

The  second  rule  of  basic  importance,  set  forth 
n  article  17,  is  that  members  of  the  ito  must 
snter  into  and  carry  out  negotiations  with  each 
)ther  directed  to  the  substantial  reduction  of 
ariffs  and  the  elimination  of  preferences.  These 
legotiations  are  to  be  carried  out  on  a  selective, 
iroduct-by-product  basis,  and  conducted  in  such 
i  way  that  reductions  in  non-preferential  rates 
)f  duty  will  limit,  reduce,  or  eliminate  the  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  the  countries  entitled 
;o  preferential  rates.  This  does  not  mean  that 
ill  preferences  can  be  completely  eliminated  over- 
fight.  The  speed  with  which  preferences  can 
3e  eliminated  and  tariffs  substantially  reduced 
mist  depend  upon  developments  in  the  actual 
course  of  negotiations.  But  the  ultimate  goal  is 
bo  reduce  tariffs  to  moderate  levels  applied  on 
i  basis  free  from  discrimination. 

The  first  stage  in  the  negotiations  on  tariffs 
and  preferences  is  nearing  completion  at  Geneva. 
The  concessions  resulting  from  these  negotiations 
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will  be  embodied  in  a  general  agreement  on  tar- 
iffs and  trade  among  the  18  countries  present  at 
Geneva.  Once  the  charter  is  adopted  and  the  ito 
set  up,  the  plan  is  that  these  18  countries  will  form 
a  tariff  committee  within  the  rro  to  conduct 
further  negotiations  with  the  other  members  of 
the  organization.  The  results  of  these  further 
negotiations  will  then  be  incorporated  in  the  gen- 
eral agreement  along  with  the  concessions  origi- 
nally provided  for.  Thus,  the  implementation  of 
the  article  on  tariffs  and  preferences  will  have 
made  substantial  headway  by  the  time  of  the 
Habana  conference  and  will  place  before  it  this 
concrete  example  of  achievement. 

A  third  fundamental  rule  is  that  members  must 
not  resort  to  internal  measures  which  would  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  the  rules  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to  customs  matters  and  possibly  nullify  tariff 
concessions  which  had  been  negotiated.  Accord- 
ingly, discriminatory  excise  taxes,  which  impose 
a  higher  rate  on  the  imported  product  than  on 
the  domestic,  would  be  forbidden,  and  members 
weuld  not  be  allowed  to  use  other  discriminatory 
internal  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
protection  to  domestic  industries. 

An  important  clause  of  the  Geneva  draft  is  that 
which  would  prevent  members  from  adopting  in 
the  future  internal  quantitative  or  "mixing"  reg- 
ulations which  require  the  use  or  consumption  of 
a  specified  minimum  of  domestic  products.  This 
device,  while  employed  only  to  a  limited  extent 
at  present,  is  an  extremely  effective  method  of 
restricting  trade  and  threatens  to  become  wide- 
spread unless  countries  agree  to  refrain  from 
adopting  further  measures  of  this  kind. 

Special  provisions  have  been  made  for  dealing 
with  internal  regulations  affecting  motion-picture 
films.  A  new  article  on  this  subject  (article  19) 
was  worked  out  on  the  assumption  that  the  eco- 
nomic peculiarities  of  the  film  trade  make  import 
duties  an  unsuitable  device  for  affording  legiti- 
mate protection  to  national  film  industries.  As  a 
counterpart  of  import  duties,  therefore,  article  19 
establishes  for  the  film  trade  alone  an  approved 
protective  device  in  the  form  of  screen  quotas 
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which  reserve  a  portion  of  screen  time  for  do- 
mestic films,  and  screen  quotas  are  of  course  made 
negotiable  in  the  same  manner  as  tariffs.  A  most 
important  feature  of  article  19  is  the  further  pro- 
vision that  no  screen  time  other  than  that  re- 
served for  domestic  films  may  be  allocated  in  any 
manner.  A  few  existing  preferential  film  quotas 
are  permitted  to  continue,  but  their  incidence  may 
not  be  increased,  and  no  new  quotas  of  this  type 
may  be  introduced.  In  general,  therefore,  this 
provision  means  a  guaranty  of  free  competition 
in  film  markets  everywhere,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  nations  may  produce  their  own  films 
for  domestic  exhibition.  As  a  consequence  of  pro- 
viding nations  with  a  legitimate  means  of  pro- 
tecting their  domestic  film  trade,  all  other  dis- 
criminatory devices  of  all  kinds  would  be  out- 
lawed. Under  the  charter  as  it  now  stands  there 
can  be  no  renter  or  distributor  quotas,  no  discrim- 
inatory taxes,  no  trading  of  special  privileges  be- 
tween nations,  and  none  of  the  other  discriminatory 
measures  which  might  be  devised. 

The  three  basic  rules  on  general  tariff  matters — 
most- favored-nation  treatment,  reduction  of  tar- 
iffs and  elimination  of  preferences,  and  na- 
tional treatment  on  internal  taxes — are  supple- 
mented by  detailed  provisions  on  specific  types  of 
trade  control  measures  designed  to  do  away  with 
"invisible"  tariffs : 

The  principle  of  freedom  of  transit  must  be 
observed,  and  members  may  not  use  transit  du- 
ties or  other  barriers  to  prevent  the  free  move- 
ment across  their  territories  of  goods  traded  be- 
tween other  countries  (article  32). 

Antidumping  and  countervailing  duties  must 
be  confined  to  the  purpose  of  offsetting  predatory 
price-cutting  and  may  not  be  used  to  prevent  nor- 
mal fair  competition  in  international  trade  (ar- 
ticle 33). 

Methods  of  tariff  valuation  must  be  based  on  the 
real  value  of  the  goods  on  which  duties  are  im- 
posed and  may  not  be  so  managed  as  to  conceal 
the  true  height  of  the  duty  or  afford  indirect 
protection  to  domestic  products  (article  34). 

Customs  formalities  and  documentation  require- 
ments are  to  be  simplified  (article  35)  and  marks 
of  origin  requirements  applied  with  as  little  inter- 
ference to  trade  as  possible  (article  36). 

Trade  regulations  must  be  published  so  that 
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traders  can  become  fully  acquainted  with  then: 
and  they  must  be  administered  fairly,  with  pro 
vision  for  review  by  courts  or  other  independen 
tribunals  (article  37). 

Provision  is  made  for  the  ito  to  collect  and  im 
prove  international  trade  and  economic  statistic 
and  promote  standard  commodity  classification 
(article  38). 

Boycotts  against  the  goods  of  particular  nation 
are  enjoined  (article  39). 

Tariff  concessions  and  other  commitments  t 
remove  obstacles  to  trade  may  sometimes  have  ur 
foreseen  results.  Accordingly,  it  is  provided  i 
article  40  that  concessions  may  be  withdrawn  c 
obligations  suspended  if,  in  view  of  unforesee 
developments,  they  result  in  increased  imports  s 
substantial  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injur 
to  home  producers.  There  must,  however,  I 
consultation  with  the  other  affected  countries  wit 
a  view  to  reaching  agreement.  If  agreement  is  n< 
reached,  and  the  action  is  nevertheless  taken,  tr, 
other  affected  countries  can  then  withdraw  equiv? 
lent  concessions.  These  provisions  are  in  line  wit 
the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  undt 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  other  general  commercial  provisions  des 
with  matters  common  in  trade  agreement 
Article  41  requires  each  member  to  consider  syn 
pathetically  representations  made  by  any  othc 
member  regarding  the  administration  of  its  trac 
regulations.  Article  42  deals  with  the  territorii 
application  of  the  whole  of  the  chapter  on  con 
mercial  policy  and  contains  a  special  provisic 
looking  toward  the  possible  formation  of  custon 
unions.  Article  43  sets  out  a  number  of  excej 
tions  usually  found  in  trade  agreements  for  sue 
matters  as  sanitary  measures,  customs  enforC' 
ment  regulations,  and  the  like. 

In  formulating  the  general  commercial  prov 
sions  the  Preparatory  Committee  drew  upon  tl 
services  of  experts  from  all  the  countries  repr 
sented  and  upon  the  experience  of  the  pas 
Many  of  the  detailed  clauses  are  based  upon  ea 
lier  multilateral,  bilateral,  and  national  instr 
ments  such  as  the  convention  and  statute  c 
freedom  of  transit  (Barcelona,  April  20,  1921 
the  United  States  Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  tl 
international  convention  relating  to  the  simplii 
cation  of  customs  formalities  (Geneva,  NoveE 
(Continued  on  page  650) 
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THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  COOPERATION 


This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  two  articles  on  projects 
carried  out  by  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  cooperatively 
with  other  American  republics  under  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation.  The 
Committee  was  established  in  May  1938  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Department  of  State,  as  a  means  for  carrying  out 
the  U.S.  share  in  implementing  agreements  reached  at  inter- 
American  conferences  in  1936  and  1938  for  reciprocal  ex- 
changes of  skills,  techniques,  and  knowledge  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas  in  cultural,  scientific,  social,  and 
economic  fields. 


A  Laboratory  of  International  Cooperation 

by  Olcott  H.  Deming 


The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation  is  a  mechanism  for 
utilizing  and  coordinating  the  broad  resources  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  promoting  social 
and  economic  welfare  and  cultural  interchange 
among  the  21  American  republics.  The  Com- 
mittee is  an  instrument  of  United  States  foreign 
policy ;  its  Chairman  and  Secretariat  are  provided 
by  the  Department  of  State.  The  Congressional 
authority  under  which  the  Committee  operates 
limits  its  program  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  a  proposal  is  now  before  the  Congress  to  make 
this  type  of  cooperation  available  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation,  first  known  as  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Cooperation 
with  the  American  Republics,  was  developed  and 
established  in  1938  at  the  request  of  the  President 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  then 
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Sumner  Welles.  It  was  a  forerunner  of  a  number 
of  interdepartmental  committees  created  to  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  State  with  Government- 
wide  consultation  on  matters  affecting  the  deter- 
mination of  our  foreign  policies.  It  was  a  natural 
evolution  in  our  relation  with  the  American 
republics  that  such  a  committee  and  the  programs 
which  it  sponsors  should  come  into  being.  For 
many  years  the  governments  of  the  American 
republics  have  met  in  a  series  of  conferences  to 
discuss  problems  of  mutual  concern  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  joint  action.  With  the 
development  of  the  good  neighbor  policy  pro- 
gressive steps  were  taken  for  more  energetic  joint 
action  by  the  American  republics  to  assure  the 
gradual  solution  of  the  many  economic  and  social 
problems  which  were  delaying  the  democratic 
development  of  the  greater  American  community. 
The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
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tenance  of  Peace,  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936, 
and  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Lima  in  1938,  had  set 
forth  categorically  the  social,  economic,  technical, 
cultural,  and  political  fields  in  which  the  people  of 
this  Hemisphere  should  exchange  their  knowledge 
for  mutual  welfare  and  security.  Each  state  was 
urged  to  take  the  necessary  legislative  action  to 
implement  these  recommendations.  During  the 
early  meetings  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Under 
Secretary,  Mr.  Welles,  the  Chairman  and  repre- 
sentatives of  12  U.S.  Government  agencies  drew 
upon  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Lima  and  Buenos  Aires  Conferences  in  preparing 
the  U.S.  Government's  proposal  for  putting  these 
agreements  into  action.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Welles  the  situation  called  for  "an  increasingly 
vigorous  and  affirmative  relationship  between  the 
republics  of  this  hemisphere,  a  relationship 
founded  on  voluntary  cooperation  among  partners 
living  as  friendly  neighbors  in  an  American 
world." 

The  Committee  embodied  its  recommendations 
for  the  first  interdepartmental  program  in  a  re- 
port to  the  President  which  was  approved  by  him 
and  subsequently  made  public.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  however,  was  not  able  to  recommend  an 
appropriation  for  this  program,  since  legislation 
would  be  required  to  authorize  such  a  new  venture 
in  foreign  policy.  In  August  1939  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  "an  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  render  closer  and  more 
effective  the  relationship  between  the  American 
republics."  This  act  authorized  the  President  to 
utilize  the  services  of  Government  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  resolutions  and  recommenda- 
tions signed  by  all  the  American  republics  at  the 
Lima  and  Buenos  Aires  Conferences.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  took  prompt  action  to  implement 
this  authority  and  the  first  program  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation  was  inaugurated  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  this  Government  would  have  to  under- 
take an  immediate  and  large-scale  program  with 
the  other  American  republics  in  order  to  assure 
concerted  action  for  Hemisphere  security,  to  as- 
sure the  procurement  and  development  of  strategic 
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resources,  to  cement  more  closely  social  and  com- 
mercial relations,  and  to  aid  those  governments  ir 
replacing  the  services  and  commodities  formerly 
supplied  by  the  Axis  powers.  The  principal  or- 
ganization set  up  to  accomplish  these  purposes  was 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Americar 
Affairs,  with  broad  independent  authority  and 
substantial  appropriations  at  its  disposal.  Th< 
program  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  continued  fl 
grow  on  a  modest  scale,  geared  to  the  long-rang 
permanent  needs  of  the  Hemisphere.  In  severa 
fields  the  work  of  the  two  organizations  supple, 
mented  each  other. 

Certain  projects  were  begun  by  the  Coordi 
nator's  office  on  an  experimental  basis  and  wer 
subsequently  taken  over  by  the  Interdepartmenta 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 
as  they  proved  their  permanent  place  in  the  con! 
duct  of  our  foreign  policy.  Examples  are  th>. 
maintenance  of  cultural  centers  and  U.S.  librar- 
ies abroad,  aid  to  American  schools  in  Lath 
America,  and  distribution  of  books,  music,  am 
art  materials.  Since  1943  these  programs  hav; 
been  administered  by  the  Department  of  Stat 
with  funds  appropriated  through  the  Committee 
With  the  termination  of  the  war  the  remainin; 
activities  of  the  former  Office  of  the  Coordinate 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  were  curtailed  an* 
transferred  in  May  1946  to  the  Department  o; 
State  where  they  have  been  consolidated  unde 
a  Government  corporation  known  as  the  Institut 
of  Inter- American  Affairs. 

The  present  Interdepartmental  Committee  r 
composed  of  a  representative  from  each  of  th 
12  agencies  of  this  Government  which  are  con 
ducting  cooperative  projects  with  the  other  Amer 
ican  republics.  In  addition,  there  are  representa 
fives  from  a  number  of  agencies  which  have  con 
ducted  programs  in  the  past  or  have  an  actual  o 
potential  interest  in  certain  fields  of  inter- Ameri 
can  cooperation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commit 
tee  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  publi 
affairs,  William  Benton.  The  Department  o 
State  also  provides  a  small  Secretariat  to  serv 
the  Full  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee 
and  certain  standing  subcommittees  in  coordi 
nating  the  programs  and  budgets  of  the  variou 
agency  members  and  in  assuring  consultatio 
among  them  and  with  interested  offices  of  the  De 
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partment  on  policies  and  procedures  affecting  the 
program. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and   Cultural    Cooperation   is   probably    unique 
among  committees  in  the  directness  of  participa- 
tion by  other  Federal  agencies  in  recommending 
foreign  policies  in  this  field  and  in  executing 
action  programs  abroad.     It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  Committee  receives  its  operating  funds 
through  a  special  appropriation  made  annually  to 
the  Department  of  State.     The  procedure  is  an 
effective  one  which  has  been  marked  from  the  start 
by  close  and  cordial  cooperation  among  the  agen- 
cies concerned.    The  Department  of  State  annu- 
ally requests  the  member  agencies  of  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  to  submit  their  plans  and 
the  estimated  costs  of  the  projects  they  propose  to 
undertake  with  the  other  republics  in  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year.     Any  Government  agency  may 
request  consideration  of  its  proposals,  whether  or 
lot  it  has  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  the 
aast.    These  proposals  are  drawn  together  by  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Committee  and  examined  by  a 
subcommittee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
igencies  and  officers  of  the  Department  of  State. 
When  this  reviewing  committee  is  satisfied  that 
he  proposed  program  is  sound,  it  is  presented  to 
he  Full  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  ap- 
proval.    In  the  subsequent  defense  of  the  pro- 
posed program  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
ind  the  Congress,  the  Department  of  State  calls 
lpon  agency  representatives  to  explain  and  defend 
ndividual  items  in  the  budget.    When  the  Con- 
gress has  determined  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
ion  to  be  made  available  for  Committee  activities, 
he  funds  are  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
state  for  allocation.    This  allocation  is  done  in 
onsultation  with  Committee  members  to  assure 
hat  an  equitable  and  balanced  program  results, 
during  the  year  the  Executive  Committee  is  called 
requently   to   discuss    problems    arising   in   the 
'arious  agencies  in  connection  with  their  pro- 
grams or  to  consider  adjustments  in  the  financial 
•equirements  of  agencies.     Any  member  is  free 
o  place  items  on  the  agenda  for  discussion. 

In  addition  to  the  Executive  Committee,  several 
:ubject-matter  subcommittees  advise  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State  on  program  matters  of  inter-agency 
:oncern.  The  principal  subcommittees  are  those 
>n  Exchange  of  Persons,  Publications  and  Trans- 
ations,  Transportation,  and  Budget. 
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The  fact  that  agency  members  of  the  Committee 
rely  on  the  Department  of  State  for  appropriations 
is  the  basic  assurance  that  these  programs  will  be 
in  conformity  with  U.S.  foreign  policy.     It  also 
means  that  the  Department  of  State  will  not  suc- 
cumb to  any  tendency  to  enter  into  direct  opera- 
tions of  projects  which  clearly  fall  within  the 
competency  of  the  regularly  established  and  spe- 
cialized  agencies   of   Federal   Government.    All 
Government  agencies  have  authority  to  carry  out 
certain  work  in  foreign  countries  if  such  activity 
is  directly  related  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  domes- 
tic responsibilities.    However,  they  must  look  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  conduct  abroad 
or  at  home  of  programs  which  are  primarily  part 
of  foreign  policy."    Such  programs  do,  in  fact,  add 
greatly  to  the  competence  of  agencies  to  cope  with 
domestic  problems.     Our  specialists  secure  data 
and  experience  under  an  environment  which  can- 
not be  found  at  home;  the  production  of  com- 
modities needed  in  our  economy  is  stimulated ;  and 
the  interest  in  and  ability  to  purchase  American 
goods  is  developed.   These  are  natural  by-products 
of  scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  between  the 
peoples  of  this  Hemisphere. 

A  number  of  the  resolutions  and  agreements 
signed  at  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima  Conferences 
call  for  the  sharing  of  scientific,  technical,  social, 
and  administrative  knowledge  in  addition  to  ex- 
changes in  the  cultural  fields  such  as  the  arts,  let- 
ters, and  education.  It  was  evident  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  United  States  would  have  a  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  bringing  our  specialized 
knowledge  and  skills  to  bear  on  the  special  needs 
in  the  other  American  republics  for  this  type  of 
assistance.  Much  of  this  country's  progress  in 
the  social,  economic,  managerial,  and  administra- 
tive fields  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  gen- 
erations, and  United  States  specialists  in  these 
fields  can  reach  into  their  own  experience  in  help- 
ing the  people  of  other  nations  solve  problems 
which  we  have  but  recently  overcome  in  our  own 
society. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  need  throughout  the 
Hemisphere  for  the  specialized  and  technical  re- 
sources of  this  Government,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  among  the  first  agencies  to  start  cooperative 
projects  with  the  other  American  republics  were 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  In- 
terior, and  Labor,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  Department  of  State  was  not  included  in 
the  first  appropriation  for  the  Committee  pro- 
grams. Since  1941,  however,  the  Department  has 
shared  in  the  Committee  budget  to  carry  on  cul- 
tural activities  which  no  specialized  agency  of 
this  Government  was  equipped  to  handle.  The 
Department  had  established  a  Division  of  Cultural 
Kelations  as  early  as  1938,  and  funds  were  allo- 
cated to  this  Division  for  the  first  time  in  1941 
through  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  fos- 
ter the  exchange  of  graduate  students  and  pro- 
fessors. The  Department  has  since  assumed  di- 
rect responsibility  under  the  Committee  program 
for  the  maintenance  of  cultural  institutes  and 
United  States  libraries  in  Latin  America,  for  the 
exchange  of  specialists,  for  the  exchange  and  dis- 
tribution of  current  books  and  cultural  materials, 
and  for  aiding  American  schools  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. These  programs  assure  a  balance  between 
the  technical  and  specialized  projects  conducted 
by  other  Government  agencies  and  the  more  spe- 
cifically cultural  projects  conducted  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  work  of  our  embassies  and  consulates 
in  Latin  America. 

The  Department  of  State  also  provides,  through 
the  Central  Translating  Division,  the  essential 
translating  services  for  the  Committee.  Gov- 
ernment publications  which  supplement  the 
technical  training  or  project  work  of  agencies  are 
translated  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  French, 
depending  upon  the  country  or  intended  use. 
The  Central  Translating  Office  was  established  in 
1940  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
and  since  that  time  has  been  supplied  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  funds  annually  through  the  Committee. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical objectives  and  accomplishments  of  the  Com- 
mittee program  may  be  given  by  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  past  six 
years.  From  small  beginnings  this  program  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  now  eight 
cooperative  agricultural  stations  in  the  other  re- 
publics, and  some  290  research  and  demonstration 
projects  are  in  progress.  In  addition  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  trains  in  the  United  States 
each  year  approximately  50  citizens  from  Latin 
America  in  various  branches  of  agricultural 
science.     Projects  in  the  field  are  concerned  with 
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the  development  of  blight-resistant  strains  of  nat- 
ural rubber,  the  study  of  the  causes  and  control  of 
diseases  of  the  coffee  tree,  experimentation  on  im- 
proved methods  of  extracting  fibers,  the  growth 
of  improved  varieties  of  cinchona,  from  which 
quinine  is  extracted,  and  the  propagation  of  var- 
ious plants  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  insecti- 
cides. It  is  apparent  that  the  product  of  such  co- 
operative projects  will  be  beneficial  to  both  the 
United  States  and  the  other  countries  concerned. 
This  Government  will  be  assured  of  the  increased 
production  of  certain  commodities  complementary 
to  U.S.  production  and  essential  to  its  economy 
and  security.  The  other  republics  will  broaden 
the  base  of  their  economy  by  export  products,  im- 
prove their  agricultural  techniques,  and  increase 
the  local  consumption  of  new  or  improved  food 
products.  Since  mutual  advantage  is  derived 
from  these  agricultural  projects,  their  cost  is 
shared  between  the  governments  concerned.  This 
procedure  has  been  one  of  the  criteria  for  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee.  The  United  States  pro- 
vides the  salary  of  U.S.  agricultural  experts  and 
the  cost  of  their  essential  technical  equipment;  the 
other  government  supplies  local  labor,  lands  and 
buildings,  transportation  within  the  country,  and 
other  services  or  materials. 

As  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  long-range  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  work 
in  Latin  America,  a  number  of  young  specialists 
are  awarded  training  grants  each  year  in  the  var- 
ious bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  persons  are  selected  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications  and 
remain  in  the  United  States  on  an  average  of  one 
full  year.  The  great  majority  of  them  re-enter 
government  service  when  they  return  to  their  na- 
tive land  and  introduce  American  methods  and 
standards  of  agricultural  practice.  Here  again 
the  costs  are  shared  by  the  two  governments  con- 
cerned, sometimes  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis, 
sometimes  on  a  matching-grant  basis.  It  is  the 
long-range  objective  of  the  agricultural  programs, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  technical  projects  conducted 
through  the  Committee,  to  transfer  to  nationals  of 
the  other  republics,  by  demonstration  and  teach- 
ing, the  technical  knowledge  which  will  enable 
other  peoples  to  help  themselves  in  solving  prob- 
lems concerning  their  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare. 
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Projects  similar  in  method  and  objective  to 
those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  con- 
ducted by  the  other  agency  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  fields  of  competence  and  respon- 
sibility. They  cover  a  broad  range  of  human  en- 
deavor in  the  technical,  economic,  and  social  field. 
Long-range  projects  are  under  way  with  the  other 
American  republics  in  public  health,  census  and 
statistical  studies,  public  administration,  library 
science,  geological  and  mineral  investigations, 
weather  reporting  and  observations,  labor  and 
safety  standards,  studies  on  the  protection  of  child- 
hood, anthropological  investigations,  social  secu- 
rity administration,  land  and  wildlife  resources, 
transportation,  and  civil  aviation. 

Though  the  fields  of  cooperation  are  as  diversi- 
fied as  the  needs  and  cultures  of  the  American 
people,  these  projects  have  the  same  origin  and 
the  same  objective,  and  form  a  channel  for  the 
flow  of  American  technical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  be  applied  in  solving  problems  of  mutual 
concern.  Throughout  this  Hemisphere,  U.S.  ex- 
perts are  working  side  by  side  with  citizens  of  the 
other  American  republics  on  projects  in  which  the 
labor  and  the  cost  are  shared.  Mutual  respect  and 
understanding  are  the  natural  by-products  result- 
ing from  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  ideas  in 
the  common  struggle  to  solve  common  problems. 
The  technical  men  and  women  of  the  Americas  are 
among  the  best  proponents  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  working  with  one's  hands  and  mind  in 
pursuit  of  a  better  way  of  doing  things  to  bring 
about  a  better  way  of  life.  They  are  a  living  and 
convincing  demonstration  of  democracy. 

During  the  past  year  162  U.S.  technicians  were 
stationed  in  the  other  republics.  At  the  same  time 
327  men  and  women,  most  of  them  destined  for 
employment  in  some  branch  of  their  own  govern- 
ments, were  receiving  training  in  the  United  States 
under  the  direction  of  agency  members  of  the  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation ;  308  students  from  the  Ameri- 
can republics  were  attending  universities  or  study- 
ing in  industrial  plants,  aided  by  grants  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  fellowships  from  our 
universities  and  colleges.  During  the  same  year, 
249  professors,  teachers,  and  specialists  in  various 
technical  and  cultural  fields  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
republics,  adding  their  weight  to  the  exchange  of 
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ideas  and  knowledge  and  strengthening  the  com- 
mon bonds  of  democratic  ideals  in  this  American 
Hemisphere. 

The  programs  conducted  through  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation  are  an  experiment  in  foreign 
policy  which  has  proved  to  be  a  small  investment 
for  the  returns  received.  From  the  dollar-and- 
cents  point  of  view,  in  the  year  1946-47— the  last 
year  for  which  full  statistics  are  available— the 
other  American  republics  invested  approximately 
$7,000,000  in  this  work  to  the  U.S.  investment  of 
$4,000,000.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  U.S.  ex- 
perts have  been  loaned  to  the  other  American  re- 
publics to  advise  and  consult  with  them ;  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  reimbursed  for  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  these  experts. 

In  the  two  years  since  the  war's  end,  the  United 
Nations  has  been  established,  and  the  scope  of  its 
organization  and  activities  has  steadily  increased. 
Much  of  the  program  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 
complements  and  reinforces  the  purposes  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations  and  its  various 
specialized  agencies.  The  Committee's  work  and 
accomplishments  are  living  realities  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  United  Nations  "to  practice  toler- 
ance and  live  together  in  peace  with  one  another 
as  good  neighbors,"  and  "To  achieve  international 
cooperation  in  solving  international  problems  of 
an  economic,  social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character  .  .  ."  (preamble  and  article  1).  Par- 
ticularly do  the  aims,  methods,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Committee  program  forward  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  set 
forth  in  article  55 : 

With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability 
and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect  for 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples,  the  United  Nations  shall  promote: 

a.  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and  develop- 
ment; 

b.  solutions  of  international  economic,  social,  health, 
and  related  problems;  and  international  cultural  and 
educational  cooperation ;  and 

c.  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 
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As  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions grow  in  policy  and  activities,  closer  relation- 
ships will  be  developed  with  the  projects  the  U.S. 
Government  is  now  carrying  on  through  the  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation.    A  pattern  of  relationship  is 
already  apparent  in  such  a  project  as  the  1950 
census   of    the   Hemisphere.     Starting   in   1942, 
statistical  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  led  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  began  cooperative  pro- 
grams under  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  for 
assisting  other  American  republics  in  organizing 
and  standardizing  their  statistical  services.    In 
1943    the    Inter-American    Statistical    Institute 
started  a  movement  for  taking  a  census  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas  in  1950 — the  first  hemi- 
spheric census  ever  to  be  taken.  Under  Committee 
auspices,  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Vital  Statistics, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  have 
planned  and  executed  a  coordinated  program  in 
preparation  for  the  census.    Experts  from  those 
agencies  have  visited,  consulted,  and  worked  with 
the  governmental  statistical  authorities  and  staffs 
of  the  other  American  republics  for  the  past  two 
years.    Trainees  from  those  staffs  have  come  to 
the  United  States  and  have  engaged  in  intensive 
training  programs  given  by  the  Federal  agencies 
in  statistical  procedure,  organization,  and  use. 
When  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  became  active,  it  endorsed  and  encouraged 
the  1950  census  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  an 
example  which  might  be  followed  by  other  coun- 
tries.    In  September  1947  the  first  Inter- Ameri- 
can Statistical  Congress  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,   jointly   with  the  United  Nations  World 
Statistical  Congress  and  other  international  sta- 
tistical    conferences.     Observers     from     ecosoc 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  at- 
tended the  sessions  of  the  American  republics' 
representatives  in  which  plans  were  further  re- 
fined and  crystallized  for  the  census  of  the  West- 
ern   Hemisphere.     A    resolution    was    adopted 
thanking  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
indispensable  technical  assistance  given  the  other 
governments  in  their  preparations  for  the  census. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  is  directly  in  support  of  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  unesco.    The  program  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  for  example,  for  the  exchange 
of  books  and  bibliographies,  library  administra- 
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tion  and  servicing  techniques,  consultation  among 
librarians,  and  other  cultural-exchange  activities, 
constitutes  activities  which  unesco  is  stimulating 
among  all  countries.    The  eight  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  built  up  gradually  in  the  last 
six  years  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  other  American  republics,  have 
much  to  contribute  on  tropical  agriculture  to  the 
Hylean  Amazon  project  of  unesco.   The  personnel 
and  anthropological  work  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, which  has  carried  on  projects  under  the 
Interdepartmental    Committee,    should    furnish 
valuable  information  regarding  the  relation  of 
tropical  peoples  to  the  land  and  their  social  cus- 
toms  and   history.    The   assistance   given   other 
American  republics  in  the  science  and  administra- 
tion of  public  health  services  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and 
will  be  related  to  programs  of  the  World  Health 
Organization.     Advanced  and  accurate  techniques 
in  monetary  research  and  fiscal  administration  are 
needed  in  the  program  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.    The  Office  of  Finan- 
cial and  Development  Policy  of  the  Department 
of  State  has  therefore  expressed  considerable  in- 
terest in  seeing  a  continuation  and  growth  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  project  carried  on 
by  the  Office  of  International  Trade,  Department 
of  Commerce,  to  train  economists  of  the  other 
American    republics    in    research    methods    on 
balance-of-payments    and   national-income   com- 
putations. 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  of  how  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation  is  working  toward  and  furthering 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies.  The  relation  of  the  programs  sponsored 
through  the  Committee  to  those  of  the  emerging 
international  organizations  in  the  cultural,  so- 
cial, and  economic  fields  will  become  closer  and 
more  effective  as  the  relationship  between  national 
and  international  responsibility  in  attacking  the 
world  problems  in  these  fields  becomes  more  clear. 
The  American  people  are  being  called  on  with 
increasing  urgency  to  supply  the  peoples  of  the 
world  with  material  and  moral  assistance  in  their 
struggle  for  economic  security,  social  well-being, 
and&peace.  The  United  States  is  a  storehouse  of 
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material  wealth  and  technical  "know-how"  in  an 
economically  sick  and  politically  disturbed  world. 
This  country  has  applied  its  technical  knowledge 
and  democratic  principles  in  the  development  of 
its  material  resources  to  produce  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  world.  We  can  and  are 
sharing  our  material  wealth  with  other  peoples. 
However,  this  is  only  a  temporary  relief  which  we 
can  only  temporarily  provide.  It  will  assure  the 
survival  of  people  but  not  necessarily  the  sur- 
vival of  free  government  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples. Unless  we  transfer  to  the  hands  and  minds 
of  these  peoples  the  knowledge  and  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  master  their  particular 
physical  and  social  environments,  they  cannot  se- 


cure for  themselves  the  basic  economic  security 
essential  to  individual  well-being  and  international 
peace. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation  has  proven  an  effective 
means  of  marshaling  the  technical  and  cultural 
resources  of  this  country  for  attacking  the  long- 
range  problems  of  peoples  anxious  to  help  them- 
selves. It  has  been  characterized  by  a  minimum 
outlay  of  our  material  resources  and  the  maximum 
transfer  of  knowledge  and  skills.  This  knowledge 
and  these  skills  are  the  tools  with  which  we  have 
built  our  democracy,  and  they  may  well  be  used 
elsewhere  in  the  world  in  solving  economic  and 
social  problems  and  in  assuring  the  understanding 
and  practice  of  democracy. 


Agricultural  Cooperation  With  the  American  Republics 


by  Ross  Moore 


Introduction 

The  United  States  has  been  cooperating  with 
the  other  republics  of  this  Hemisphere  in  almost 
all  phases  of  human  activity.  This  cooperation 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1939  l  to  "render  closer  and  more  effective 
the  relationships  between  the  American  repub- 
lics." The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  playing  a  vital  role  in  this  broad  pro- 
gram— a  role  made  vital  by  the  nature  of  the 
economy  of  the  Hemisphere  where,  outside  of  the 
United  States,  from  60  to  85  percent  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  by  the 
degree  to  which  the  agriculture  of  the  other  peo- 
ples is,  or  can  be  made,  complementary  to  our 
own  economy.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  and  the  ministries  of  agri- 
culture of  the  other  republics,  after  many  studies 
and  discussions,  are  agreed  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  agricultural  cooperation  between 
countries  should  be  based. 

First,  cooperation  should  be  in  complementary 
fields  of  agricultural  enterprise,  and  of  such  nature 
as  to  enable  each  country  to  increase  its  productive 
and  distributive  efficiency  so  that  there  may  be 
less  disparity  between  countries  in  their  total  ef- 
ficiencies.   Secondly,  an  increase  in  the  efficiency 
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of  production  and  distribution  can  best  be 
achieved  by  the  maximum  re-use  of  technical  ex- 
perience through  the  transfer  of  applicable  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  skill  from  places  where  they 
are  most  highly  developed  to  areas  where  they 
might  effectively  be  applied.  Cooperation  among 
countries,  therefore,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  facilitate  the  ready  transfer  and  adaptation  of 
such  experience.  Thirdly,  cooperation  should  be 
founded  upon  selected  self-interests  of  the  nations 
concerned,  designed  to  advance  these  interests  and 
thus  merit  the  continuing  support  of  the  peoples 
and  their  governments. 
Principles  in  Action 

The  countries  of  the  Hemisphere  now  generally 
understand  and  accept  the  above  principles  of  ag- 
ricultural cooperation.  Projects  involving  the  co- 
operative establishment  of  agricultural  stations 
have  grown  from  one  in  1942  to  eight  at  present. 
More  than  290  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects are  currently  in  progress  related  to  produc- 
tion of  crops  significant  to  the  economies  of  the 
other  republics  and  complementary  to  the  agri- 
culture and  the  general  economy  of  the  United 
States.    The  support  for  these  projects  by  the 
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other  American  republics  has  grown  from  about 
$500,000  in  the  year  1943  to  approximately 
$4,000,000  in  1947. 

The  character  of  this  program  varies  from 
country  to  country  depending  on  such  factors  as 
the  complementary  crop  being  emphasized,  the 
level  of  science,  knowledge,  and  practices  em- 
ployed by  the  people  of  the  area,  the  adaptability 
of  the  crop  to  the  area,  and  such  related  problems 
as  the  food  supply  and  health  of  the  people,  their 
community  organization,  transportation,  and 
methods  of  marketing.  For  example,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  establishing  rubber  in  an 
isolated  community  is  that  of  producing  such 
foods  as  milk,  eggs,  rice,  and  beans  in  that  com- 
munity. Thus,  the  cooperative  program,  with  its 
principal  objective  of  establishing  a  moi'e  efficient 
production  of  complementary  crops,  may  be  con- 
cerned with  most  of  the  factors  which  affect  rural 
living  in  the  areas  where  the  crops  are  grown. 

Increase  in  Efficiency  of  Complementary  Production 

Friendly  and  effective  working  relations  between 
peoples  cannot  be  obtained  when  a  wide  gap  in 
their  efficiency  of  production  imposes  sharply  di- 
vergent levels  of  consumption  and  living.  Effi- 
ciency of  agricultural  production  and  distribution 
and  levels  of  living  are  to  a  major  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  to  which  adapted  varieties, 
improved  practices,  and  scientific  methods  are 
applied  to  the  art  of  farming.  Each  country  or 
area  uses  these  techniques  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  agricul- 
tural advancement  it  has  attained.  Differences  in 
efficiencies  limit  the  kind,  volume,  and  permanence 
of  mutually  advantageous  relationships.  In  our 
striving  for  enduring  world  stability,  wise  utiliza- 
tion by  nations  of  their  resources  is  more  desirable 
in  our  world  than  exploitation. 

The  efficiency  with  which  a  complementary 
crop  might  be  produced  or  the  advisability  of  its 
being  produced  at  all  in  a  particular  country 
depends  upon  many  factors.  Among  them  is 
suitability  of  crops  to  local  environmental  condi- 
tions. In  order  to  test  this  factor  in  given  situa- 
tions, the  program  of  technical  collaboration  in- 
cludes research  on  coffee  in  Guatemala,  El  Salva- 
dor, Costa  Rica,  and  Peru;  on  fibers  in  El  Salva- 
dor, Cuba,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru;  on 
rotenone  crops  in  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nica- 
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ragua,  Ecuador,  and  Peru ;  on  cacao  in  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Ecuador,  and  Peru;  on  cinchona  in 
Guatemala,  Ecuador,  and  Peru ;  on  mahogany  and 
other  useful  tropical  woods  in  Guatemala,  Nica- 
ragua, El  Salvador,  Ecuador,  and  Peru;  on  py- 
rethrum  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Guatemala ;  on  es- 
sential oil  crops  in  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nica- 
ragua, Ecuador,  and  Peru ;  on  rubber  in  14  coun- 
tries ;  on  tea  in  Peru ;  and  on  vegetable  oil  crops  in 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru. 

Transfer  and  Adaptation  of  Experience 

The  development  of  new  crops  and  new  tech- 
niques requires  experience,  either  documented  or 
in  the  minds  of  men.  The  transfer,  adaptation, 
and  re-use  of  this  experience  increase  most  effec- 
tively the  efficiency  of  the  farm  enterprise  in  areas 
appropriate  for  its  application.  It  is  in  this  phase 
of  the  program  that  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  make  their 
most  significant  contribution  to  the  cooperative 
program. 

The  countries  that  cooperate  in  the  program  are 
generally  agreed  that  this  transfer  and  adapta- 
tion of  knowledge  and  skills  can  best  be  effected  in 
cooperative  agricultural  stations  where  men  con- 
versant with  the  advanced  technique  may  work 
with  men  familiar  with  local  environments  and 
people.  Following  trial  and  proven  adaptation, 
the  experience  may  be  extended  by  various  means 
to  workers  at  all  levels,  from  the  specialists  to  the 
man  who  tills  the  soil. 

The  agricultural  stations  are  designed  to  de- 
velop and  to  provide  technical  services  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  region  served.  The  extent  to 
which  such  services  are  provided  by  the  station  is 
determined  by  the  need,  the  financial  resources, 
and  the  technical  personnel  available.  The  kind 
and  amount  of  services  needed  are  determined 
through  cooperative  studies  by  authorities  of  the 
other  country  and  technicians  from  the  United 
States. 

In  general,  the  services  consist  of  research  de- 
signed to  develop  appropriate  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals  adapted  to  the  local  environmental  con- 
ditions and  to  develop  effective  husbandry  prac- 
tices which  permit  most  efficient  productivity.  In 
addition  to  the  research,  the  program  aims  to  ex- 
tend desirable  knowledge  and  skills  from  the  tech- 
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nicians  of  the  station  and  from  other  applicable 
world  sources  to  the  individual  farm,  both  by  ex- 
tension and  by  training. 

The  research  services  are  organized  to  develop 
practical  solutions  for  the  problems  of  production. 
The  problems  are  listed  and  their  relative  order  of 
importance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  community 
is  determined.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  tech- 
nical abilities  available  to  the  station  from  the 
two  cooperating  countries  are  considered,  and  the 
problems  are  distributed  for  solution  among  the 
available  technicians  in  such  manner  that  their 
particular  abilities  will  be  most  efficiently  utilized. 

In  the  United  States  the  use  of  experience  is 
multiplied  manyfold  by  extension  education.  The 
method  and  procedure  of  extension  are  also  avail- 
able to  the  cooperating  countries. 

A  handful  of  United  States  specialists  attached 
to  a  cooperative  agricultural  station  in  another 
country  can  effect  the  transfer  of  appropriate 
agricultural  science  and  practices  to  the  minds  and 
hands  of  their  collaborators  and  understudies 
through  on-the-job  training  in  the  research  and 
extension  projects  at  and  from  the  station.  Espe- 
cially important  in  the  transfer  is  that  it  occur  in 
the  locale  of  the  learner  and  of  the  crop. 

A  few  of  the  most  promising  young  technicians 
and  scientists  in  these  stations  come  to  the  United 
States  under  cooperative  financial  arrangements 
to  obtain  further  specialized  training  within  the 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  lab- 
oratories, field  stations  and  projects,  and  in  State 
colleges  and  experiment  stations.  During  the  fis- 
cal year  1947,  68  "in-service  trainees"  from  15  re- 
publics of  this  Hemisphere  received  such  training. 
During  the  fiscal  years  1944-1947  inclusive,  152  of 
these  trainees  from  18  countries  received  training 
here. 

In  addition  to  regular  United  States  personnel 
in  the  cooperative  agricultural  stations,  other  agri- 
cultural specialists  were  detailed  on  short  assign- 
ments to  special  projects  and  missions  in  35  other 
republics  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  63  (53 
Stat.  652) ,  approved  May  3, 1939.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  technical  and  scientific  work- 
ers of  the  United  States  Government  may  be 
loaned  for  short  periods  to  other  governments  of 
this  Hemisphere  and  to  Liberia  and  the  Philip- 
pines under  specific  agreements,  one  feature  of 
which  may  provide  for  the  reimbursement  to  the 
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United  States  by  the  other  government  of  any  por- 
tion or  of  all  of  the  cost  of  such  assignment.  Each 
of  these  assignments  was  in  response  to  a  formal 
request  by  the  cooperating  government.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1947,  158  agricultural  officials  and 
specialists  came  to  the  United  States  from  18  of 
the  other  American  republics  on  special  govern- 
mental or  private  missions  in  search  of  experience 
which  might  be  applied  in  their  official  or  profes- 
sional jobs. 

Cooperation  Founded  on  Mutual  Self-interest 

Information  gained  through  research  is  directly 
applicable  in  the  area  where  it  is  developed,  and 
is  generally  highly  useful  throughout  a  larger 
range  of  environment.  This  program  of  collab- 
oration has  thereby  great  international  signifi- 
cance and  value,  for  the  research  results,  mate- 
rials, and  techniques  developed  in  one  country  are 
frequently  directly  and  fully  applicable  in  several 
or  many  countries.  Through  exchanges  of  seed 
and  plant  stocks,  new  germ  plasm  is  introduced 
into  plant-breeding  programs  here  and  there.  In 
a  like  manner,  working  together  on  problems  of 
mutual  interest  introduces  and  expands  the  use  of 
ideas  and  methods. 

The  detailed  thinking  and  careful  planning  in- 
volved in  research  projects  provide  an  excellent 
field  for  establishing  closer  and  more  effective 
relations  between  the  technicians  of  each  of  the 
other  countries  and  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  training  of  personnel  in  other  countries  by 
United  States  technicians  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  a  well-designed  research  project 
aimed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  production 
within  a  particular  country  is  highly  satisfying 
to  the  technicians  of  both  countries.  In  guiding 
the  maximum  re-use  of  experience  and  skills  under 
new  environmental  conditions,  the  United  States 
scientist  not  only  builds  better  general  under- 
standing between  himself  and  his  associates  of  the 
other  countiy  but  higher  research  efficiency  is  also 
developed  in  himself  and  in  his  associates. 

Tingo  Maria  Station — An  Example  of  Collaboration 

The  agricultural  station  established  at  Tingo 
Maria  in  the  Huanuco  Province  of  central  Peru 
is  the  first  such  station  to  result  from  United 
States  technical  collaboration  with  the  other 
American  republics.  It  has  become  the  Peruvian 
Government  service  organization  for  the  frontier 
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agricultural  development  of  the  Amazonas  region 
of  Peru. 

The  most  fully  developed  portions  of  Peru  are 
the  inter-Andean  high  plain  and  the  desert-like 
coastal  lands  where  land  utilization  is  limited  by 
the  available  water  supply  for  irrigation.  The 
Amazonas  region  east  of  the  Andes,  which  is 
largely  virgin  territory,  offered  the  only  new  pos- 
sibility for  extensive  agricultural  development. 
Peru  recently  penetrated  the  area  from  the  west 
coast  and  the  inter- Andean  high  plain  with  a  high- 
way which  has  as  its  present  terminus  Pucalpa  on 
the  Ucayali  Eiver,  one  of  the  large  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon.  This  line  of  communication  with 
those  populated  parts  entered  the  useful  lands 
first  at  Tingo  Maria  on  the  Huallaga  River,  an 
area  which  was  practically  without  people  or 
domestic  animals,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
in  not  only  colonists  but  also  meat,  milk,  fats,  and 
eggs  to  provide  food. 

Colonists  from  the  settled  provinces  of  Peru 
followed  the  construction  of  the  highway  east- 
ward into  the  Amazon.  The  colonists  were  socially 
heterogeneous — urban  dwellers  from  the  coastal 
cities,  and  workers  from  the  large  haciendas  on 
the  arid  coast  and  from  the  mining  and  livestock 
regions  of  the  high  inter-mountain  plateau.  Only 
a  small  proportion  had  experience  as  farm  opera- 
tors and  within  this  group  practically  none  had 
experience  in  the  low-elevation,  high-humidity, 
high-temperature  tropics. 

The  Peruvian  Government  early  recognized  that 
the  potential  wealth  of  her  Amazonas  lay  in  the 
utilization  of  forests  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
arable  lands.  She  also  recognized  that  successful 
agriculture  would  need  to  be  based  upon  ex- 
perience not  yet  available  in  this  area,  and  in  the 
dissemination  of  this  experience  to  the  colonists 
who  would  undertake  the  farming  enterprise. 
The  present  agricultural  station  at  Tingo  Maria 
was  started  by  Peru  in  1938  in  conjunction  with  a 
general  Government  program  to  promote  coloniza- 
tion in  the  Amazonas. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  by  this  station 
but  not  sufficient  to  keep  abreast  of  the  increasing 
needs  for  new  plants,  animals,  methods,  and  tech- 
niques to  establish  stable  agricultural  communities 
in  this  new  environment.  Peru  recognized  that 
her  Amazonas  held  great  potential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities  needed  by  the 
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United  States.  She  also  believed  that  the  United 
States  possessed  science  and  technology  which,  if 
joined  with  hers,  might  result  in  the  development 
of  the  Amazonas  region  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
our  two  countries.  This  was  the  basis  upon  which 
our  cooperation  was  sought,  and  the  basis  for  the 
understanding  under  which  Peru  and  the  United 
States  have  cooperated  at  Tingo  Maria  since  1942. 

Transfer  of  Science  and  Techniques  at  Tingo  Maria 

The  technical  services  have  been  the  principal 
field  of  operation  for  United  States  participation, 
through  provision  of  technical  direction,  certain 
leading  technicians,  and  scientific  equipment  not 
available  in  Peru.  The  Government  of  Peru  has 
provided  associate  technicians  and  all  other  fa- 
cilities, including  the  excellent  physical  plant  for 
the  needs  of  the  station.  The  United  States  has 
maintained  about  six  professional  technicians 
while  Peru  has  maintained  about  17  professional 
and  14  subprofessional  technicians. 

In  addition  to  providing  technical  services  for 
the  farmers,  a  separate  branch  of  the  station  main- 
tained by  Peru  has  fostered  stable  colonial  de- 
velopment by  assigning  selected  lands,  providing 
financial  loans,  and  by  assuring  an  orderly  de- 
velopment of  communities. 

The  problems  of  agricultural  production  are 
evaluated  and  assigned  to  the  personnel  most  able 
to  solve  the  particular  problems.  Detailed  proj- 
ects are  drawn  up  by  United  States  and  Peruvian 
technicians.  Sixty-seven  such  formal  projects, 
have  been  developed  and  pursued  since  the  co- 
operative work  was  initiated  at  the  station.  The 
study  of  problems,  the  development  of  formal 
project  plans,  and  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans 
has  provided  an  ideal  environment  for  the  mutual 
transfer  of  knowledge  and  skills. 

The  technical  services  are  operated  along  two 
general  lines — research  and  extension.  It  is  the 
function  of  research  to  develop  superior  plant  and 
animal  stocks,  husbandry,  and  processing  prac- 
tices which  can  result  in  the  most  efficient  produc- 
tion. It  is  the  function  of  extension  to  develop 
fullest  utilization  by  the  farmers  of  information 
and  material  on  the  farms.  The  division  of  labor 
between  the  two  fields  is  not  sharp,  for  frequently 
a  research  technician  cooperates  with  the  extension 
men  in  most  effectively  applying  what  he  has  de- 
veloped on  the  farms,  whereas  the  extension  tech- 
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nician  cooperates  with  the  research  man  in  carry- 
ing out  trials  of  materials  or  practices  in  partic- 
ular and  peculiar  locations. 

Peruvian  technical  personnel  in  the  station  has 
grown  from  the  equivalent  of  one  full-time  worker 
in  1942  to  almost  17  in  1947.  A  few  United  States 
specialists  have  been  regularly  attached  to  the 
station,  reaching  an  equivalent  of  six  full-time 
scientists  in  1947.  Fields  represented  by  United 
States  specialists  have  been  soil  science,  biochemis- 
try, pathology,  agronomy,  horticulture,  and  ani- 
mal husbandry.  In  addition  to  our  specialists 
regularly  attached  to  the  station,  field  service  con- 
sultants have  been  detailed  to  the  station  for  short 
temporary  assignments  in  soil  science,  botany, 
pathology,  entomology,  biometrics,  rural  sociology, 
igricultural  economics,  agricultural  engineering, 
igricultural  education,  and  extension.  Great  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  exchange  or  transfer  of 
science,  techniques,  and  practices  in  the  collabora- 
tive planning  and  conduct  of  the  research  and  ex- 
tension work  of  the  station.  Also  participating  in 
ihis  cooperative  work  are  the  Peruvian  adminis- 
trative, statistical,  and  clerical  employees  and  the 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  working  on  the  sta- 
;ion.  The  Peruvian  personnel  in  administrative 
ind  clerical  categories  in  1947  totaled  14.7  man- 
rears,  while  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  totaled  118 
nan-years.  In  1947  Peru  spent  in  this  station 
program  the  equivalent  of  four  dollars  for  each 
lollar  spent  by  the  United  States. 

["raining  of  Technicians  in  the  United  States 

Four  technicians  from  the  station  staff  have 
some  to  the  United  States  for  special  training  and 
ixperience  in  their  fields.  Three  of  these  have  re- 
turned to  their  duties  in  the  station,  while  the 
ourth  arrived  in  the  United  States  only  recently 
ind  will  return  to  Peru  in  the  summer  of  1948. 

Oscar  R.  Garibaldi  was  in  the  United  States 
:rom  August  1945  through  July  1946  and  studied 
he  organization  and  methods  of  agricultural  ex- 
ension  and  some  plant  research  techniques,  at 
:ounty,  State,  and  Federal  levels.  In  pursuing 
lis  studies  he  worked  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ulture  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Beltsville,  Md., 
md  with  farmers  and  county  extension  agents  in 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
ttichigan.  At  present,  Mr.  Garibaldi  is  assistant 
lirector  of  the  Estacion  Central  de  Colonizacion 
n  Tingo  Maria. 
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During  the  period  from  January  1946  through 
August  1947,  Gonzalo  Garcia  took  advanced 
training  in  horticulture  and  plant  physiology  in 
Louisiana  State  University  and  spent  a  few  months 
on  a  farm  in  Virginia.  On  his  return  to  the  sta- 
tion, Mr.  Garcia  assumed  larger  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  horticulture. 

Miss  Hortensia  Luna  was  in  the  United  States 
from  July  1946  through  June  1947,  working  with 
agricultural  extension  specialists  on  informational 
services  and  methods.  She  was  assigned  to  train- 
ing locations  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
At  present,  back  in  Peru,  she  is  putting  research 
results  into  farm  circulars  for  the  extension  phase 
of  the  station's  program. 

Javier  Dieguez  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  June  1947  to  begin  a  year,  perhaps  more,  of  grad- 
uate training  in  plant  pathology.  At  Tingo  Ma- 
ria, Mr.  Dieguez  is  assistant  head  of  the  division 
of  botany  and  plant  pathology  and  will  return  to 
those  duties  after  completing  his  assignment  in  the 
United  States. 

Successful  Cooperation  Established 

Many  colonization  efforts  have  failed  in  the 
American  tropics.  But  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  land  by  new  colonists  and  the  scarcity  of 
labor  in  the  region  are  indicative  that  the  people 
of  Peru  who  have  lived  in  or  have  seen  the  Tingo 
Maria  area  believe  that  the  colony,  provided  with 
technical  agricultural  services,  as  well  as  services 
in  health,  religion,  education,  and  transportation, 
will  develop  into  a  stable  agricultural  community 
in  which  they  desire  to  live  and  rear  their  children. 
They  believe  that  with  these  services  their  efforts 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  foodstuffs  and  profit- 
able export  commodities,  such  as  cube  or  loncho- 
carpus  (a  rotenone  bearing  root  of  insecticidal 
value),  which  is  coming  out  in  ever-increasing 
volume,  and  other  export  crops  which  will  be  in 
bearing  soon. 

The  United  States  exchange  of  techniques,  skills, 
and  knowledge  with  Peru  has  clearly  developed 
ever  closer  understanding  between  these  two 
republics.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
will  be  better  assured  of  a  stable  supply  of  export- 
able products  from  the  area  served  by  the  station. 
The  taxpayers  of  Peru  will  profit  by  the  produc- 
(Continued  on  page  650) 
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Second  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 


A  Program  for  a  More  Effective  United  Nations 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  U.  S.  DELEGATION  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  > 


Mr.  President;  Fellow  Delegates: 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  to  you  the  cordial  greetings  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  his  own  warm  personal  welcome.  We  are 
happy  to  have  you  with  us  in  this  country.  We 
trust  that  your  stay  will  be  productive  of  the  far- 
reaching  results  which  the  peoples  of  all  countries 
expect  from  this  gathering. 

Our  point  of  departure  for  the  deliberations  of 
this  Assembly  might  well  be  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization. It  is  a  noteworthy  document.2  It  re- 
cords realistically  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  its  failures.  It  reflects 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
his  staff  to  expedite  the  rapidly  growing  volume  of 
United  Nations  business. 

The  situation  we  face  today  may  be  summarized 
by  the  statement  that  more  than  two  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war  the  fruits  of  peace  and  victory 
are  still  beyond  our  grasp.  Men  look  anxiously 
toward  the  future,  wondering  whether  a  new  and 
more  terrible  conflict  will  engulf  them.  We  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  a  basis  for  peace 
with  Germany  and  Japan,  nor  have  we  restored 


1  Delivered  before  the  opening  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  Sept.  17,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date  by  the  U.S.  Mission  in  New  York  and  also 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington.  George  C. 
Marshall  is  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Also  printed  as  Department  of  State  publication 
2928,  which  is  available  for  100  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/315,  July  14, 1947. 
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Austria  as  an  independent  state.  Keconstruction 
lags  everywhere ;  the  basic  requirements  of  life  are 
scarce;  there  is  desperate  need  throughout  great 
areas.  The  complex  economic  machinery  which 
was  thrown  out  of  joint  by  the  war  has  not  yet 
been  put  back  into  running  order.  In  place  of 
peace,  liberty,  and  economic  security,  we  find 
menace,  repression,  and  dire  want. 

A  supreme  effort  is  required  from  us  all  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  breaking  through  the  vicious 
circles  of  deepening  political  and  economic  crisis. 
That  is  why  the  United  States  has  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  this  Assembly  the  question  of  threats 


Request  for  Inclusion  of  Two  Addi- 
tional Items  in  Agenda  of  2d  Regular 
Session  * 

Note  by  the  Secretary-General 

The  following  communication  has  been  received 
from  the  Senior  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations : 

New  York,  17  September  19^7 

The  Senior  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  has  the  honour 
to  submit  the  following  items  for  inclusion  on  the 
agenda  of  the  second  regular  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations : 

1.  Establishment  of  an  Interim  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  Peace  and  Security. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  independence  of  Korea. 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/BUR/85,  Sept.  17,  1947. 
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to  the  political  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Greece.3 

The  history  of  the  Greek  case  in  the  United 
Nations  is  well  known  in  this  Assembly.4  You  are 
aware  that  the  Security  Council  last  December 
adopted  a  resolution  establishing  an  investigating 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  situation  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  Greece  and  report  the  facts 
to  the  Security  Council.  You  know  that  that  com- 
mission and  its  subsidiary  group,  by  large  majori- 
ties, have  attributed  the  disturbances  principally 
to  the  illegal  assistance  and  support  furnished  by 
Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Bulgaria  to  guerrilla 
forces  fighting  against  the  Greek  Government. 
The  extent  or  effectiveness  of  such  assistance  to 
the  Greek  guerrillas  is  not  the  point  at  issue  here. 
It  is  a  universally  accepted  principle  of  inter- 
national law  that  for  one  nation  to  arm  or  other- 
wise assist  rebellious  forces  against  another  gov- 
ernment is  a  hostile  and  aggressive  act.  Not  only 
has  this  principle  been  upheld  in  a  number  of 
famous  cases  in  international  law,  but  it  has  also 
found  expression  in  international  agreements. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  have  recorded  their  support  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  their  action  in  this  case.  One  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council,  however,  has 
three  times  vetoed  the  efforts  of  the  Council  to 
deal  with  the  situation. 

This  Assembly  cannot  stand  by  as  a  mere  spec- 
tator while  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  is 
endangered  by  attacks  from  abroad.  If  the 
United  Nations  should  fail  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  one  small  state,  the  security  of  all  small 
states  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  inability 
of  the  Security  Council  to  take  effective  action  in 
this  case  passes  a  grave  responsibility  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I  am  confident  that  the  General 
Assembly  will  not  fail  to  meet  this  responsibility. 
It  must  do  so  if  the  organization  is  to  carry  out 
its  fundamental  purposes. 

The  United  States  Delegation  will  therefore 
submit  to  the  Assembly  a  resolution  which  will 
contain  a  finding  of  responsibility,  call  upon  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to  cease  and  de- 
I  sist  from  rendering  further  assistance  or  support 
I  to  the  guerrillas  in  Greece,  establish  a  commission 
to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  these  recom- 
|  mendations    and   to   investigate   the   facts   with 
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regard  to  compliance  therewith,  and  make  other 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  states  con- 
cerned. 

The  General  Assembly  is  also  faced  with  the 
problem  of  Palestine.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  intends  to  do  everything  within  its 
power  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
assist  in  finding  a  solution  for  this  difficult  prob- 
lem which  has  stirred  up  such  violent  passions 
and  which  is  now  resulting  in  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  in  great  mental  and  moral  anguish. 
The  solution  will  require  of  each  of  us  courage 
and  resolution.     It  will  also  require  restraint. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  its  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem.5  Although  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  were  not  able  to  agree 
unanimously  upon  a  number  of  important  issues, 
including  that  of  partition,  they  have  been  able 
to  find  the  basis  for  agreement  on  11  recommenda- 
tions to  this  Assembly.  Their  achievement  in 
reaching  unanimity  on  so  many  points  represents 
definite  progress. 

We  realize  that,  whatever  the  solution  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Assembly,  it  cannot  be 
ideally  satisfactory  to  either  of  the  two  great 
peoples  primarily  concerned.  "While  the  final  de- 
cision of  this  Assembly  must  properly  await  the 
detailed  consideration  of  the  report,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  gives  great  weight  not 
only  to  the  recommendations  which  have  met 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee but  also  to  those  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  majority  of  that  Committee. 

I  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the  independence 
of  Korea.  At  Cairo  in  December  1943,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  China  joined  in 
declaring  that,  in  due  course,  Korea  should  be- 
come free  and  independent.  This  multilateral 
pledge  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Potsdam  declaration 
of  July  1945  and  subscribed  to  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  when  it  entered  the  war 
against  Japan.  In  Moscow  in  December  of  1945, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/344,  Aug.  21, 1947. 

4  For  The  United  Nations  and  the  Problem  of  Greece,  see 
Department  of  State  publication  2909  and  also  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  10,  Aug.  24,  and  Sept.  7, 1947. 

5  U.N.  doc.  A/364,  Sept.  3,  1947. 
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Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  concluded  an 
agreement  designed  to  bring  about  the  indepen- 
dence of  Korea.  This  agreement  was  later  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Government  of  China.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  U.S.- 
U.S.S.K.  Commission  to  meet  in  Korea  and, 
through  consultations  with  Korean  democratic 
parties  and  social  organizations,  to  decide  on 
methods  for  establishing  a  provisional  Korean 
government.  The  Joint  Commission  was  then  to 
consult  with  that  provisional  government  on 
methods  of  giving  aid  and  assistance  to  Korea; 
any  agreement  reached  being  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  four  powers  adhering  to  the  Moscow 
agreement. 

For  about  two  years  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  been  trying  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  through  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion and  otherwise,  on  methods  of  implementing 
the  Moscow  agreement  and  thus  bringing  about 
the  independence  of  Korea.  The  United  States 
representatives  have  insisted  that  any  settlement 
of  the  Korean  problem  must  in  no  way  infringe 
the  fundamental  democratic  right  of  freedom  of 
opinion.  That  is  still  the  position  of  my  Govern- 
ment. Today  the  independence  of  Korea  is  no 
further  advanced  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  Ko- 
rea remains  divided  at  the  38th  parallel  with 
Soviet  forces  in  the  industrial  north  and  United 
States  forces  in  the  agricultural  south.  There  is 
little  or  no  exchange  of  goods  or  services  between 
the  two  zones.    Korea's  economy  is  thus  crippled. 

The  Korean  people,  not  former  enemies,  but  a 
people  liberated  from  40  years  of  Japanese  oppres- 
sion, are  still  not  free.  This  situation  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  indefinitely.  In  an  effort  to 
make  progress  the  United  States  Government  re- 
cently made  certain  proposals  designed  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Moscow  agreement  and  re- 
quested the  powers  adhering  to  that  agreement  to 
join  in  discussion  of  these  proposals.  China  and 
the  United  Kingdom  agreed  to  this  procedure. 
The  Soviet  Government  did  not.  Furthermore, 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Delegations  to  the 
Joint  Commission  have  not  even  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  joint  report  on  the  status  of  their  delibera- 

"Two  reports  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  have 
been  made :  see  Department  of  State  publication  2737,  and 
U.N.  doc.  ABC/26,  Sept.  8,  1946,  which  will  be  available 
as  Department  of  State  publication  2932,  U.S.-U.N.  Report 
Series  11. 
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tions.  It  appears  evident  that  further  attempts  to 
solve  the  Korean  problem  by  means  of  bilateral 
negotiations  will  only  serve  to  delay  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent,  united  Korea. 

It  is  therefore  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  present  the  problem  of  Korean 
independence  to  this  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. Although  we  shall  be  prepared  to  submit 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  early  attainment  of 
Korean  independence  might  be  effected,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  matter  which  now  requires  the 
impartial  judgment  of  the  other  members.  We  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  inability  of  two  powers  to 
reach  agreement  delay  any  further  the  urgent  and 
rightful  claims  of  the  Korean  people  to  inde- 
pendence. 

For  the  achievement  of  international  security 
and  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  United  Nations  press  forward 
on  many  fronts.  Among  these  the  control  of 
atomic  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  has 
perhaps  the  highest  priority  if  we  are  to  remove 
the  specter  of  a  war  of  annihilation. 

The  preponderant  majority  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  made  real  progress  in  spell- 
ing out  in  detail  the  functions  and  powers  of  an 
international  control  agency  which  would  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  effective  atomic  energy  con- 
trol.6 Two  nations,  however,  have  been  unwilling 
to  join  the  majority  in  the  conclusions  reached. 
This  is  a  disturbing  and  ominous  fact.  In  dealing 
with  the  facts  presented  by  the  advent  of  atomic 
energy,  the  majority  has  devised  a  system  of  con- 
trol which,  while  it  is  bold  and  daring,  is,  in  our 
view,  essential  for  security  against  atomic  war- 
fare. The  minority  has  evidently  been  unwilling 
to  face  these  same  facts  realistically.  The  man- 
date of  the  General  Assembly  remains  unfulfilled. 
Failure  to  agree  on  a  system  of  control  which  can 
provide  security  against  atomic  warfare  will  in- 
evitably retard  the  development  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  for  the  benefits  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  and  will  accelerate  an  atomic 
armaments  race. 

The  initial  offer  made  by  the  United  States  on 
June  14,  1946,  by  which  this  country  would  give 
up  its  present  advantage  in  exchange  for  an  effec- 
tive system  of  control,  has  found  most  gratifying 
acceptance  by  the  majority  of  the  nations  repre- 
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sented  on  the  Commission.  They  have  worked 
earnestly  together  to  hammer  out  specific  proposals 
whereby  such  a  system  could  be  put  into  effect. 
All  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  end 
product.  The  majority  is  convinced  that  its  pro- 
posals provide  the  only  adequate  basis  for  effective 
control. 

Since  the  United  States  realizes  fully  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  to  attain  effective  interna- 
tional control,  we  shall  continue  our  efforts  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  carry  forward  our 
work  along  the  lines  of  the  majority  views.  We 
must  state  frankly,  however,  that  in  the  absence 
of  unanimous  agreement  on  the  essential  functions 
and  powers  which  the  majority  has  concluded 
must  be  given  to  the  international  agency,  there 
will  necessarily  be  limitations  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  remaining  aspects  of  the  problem  can 
be  worked  out  in  detail.  If  the  minority  persists 
in  refusing  to  join  with  the  majority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  may  soon  be  faced  with  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  unable  to  complete  the  task 
assigned  it  under  its  terms  of  reference  laid  down 
in  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  January 
24,  1946. 

The  United  States  also  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  regulating  conventional  armaments.  We 
regret  that  much  more  progress  has  not  been  made 
in  this  field.  From  this  rostrum  it  is  very  easy  to 
pay  lip  service  to  the  sincere  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  armed 
forces.  This  is  a  serious  matter  which  should  not 
be  the  subject  of  demagogic  appeals  and  irrespon- 
sible propaganda.  I  say  frankly  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  it  is  the  conviction  of  my  Govern- 
ment that  a  workable  system  for  the  regulation  of 
armaments  cannot  be  put  into  operation  until 
conditions  of  international  confidence  prevail. 
We  have  consistently  and  repeatedly  made  it  clear 
that  the  regulation  of  armaments  presupposes 
enough  international  understanding  to  make  pos- 
sible the  settlement  of  peace  terms  with  Germany 
and  Japan,  the  implementation  of  agreements  put- 
ting military  forces  and  facilities  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  an  international  ar- 
rangement for  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  is  important  not  to 
delay  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  arms  regula- 
tion for  implementation  when  conditions  permit. 
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The  Security  Council  has  accepted  a  logical  plan 
of  work  for  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments.  We  believe  that  the  Commission 
should  proceed  vigorously  to  develop  a  system  for 
the  regulation  of  armaments  in  the  business-like 
manner  outlined  in  its  plan  of  work.7 

The  effective  operation  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  is  one  of  the  crucial  conditions 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  security.  The 
exercise  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council 
has  the  closest  bearing  on  the  success  and  the 
vitality  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  been  reluctant 
to  encourage  proposals  for  changes  in  the  system 
of  voting  in  the  Security  Council.  Having  ac- 
cepted the  Charter  provisions  on  this  subject  and 
having  joined  with  other  permanent  members  at 
San  Francisco  in  a  statement  of  general  attitude 
toward  the  question  of  permanent  member  una- 
nimity, we  wished  to  permit  full  opportunity  for 
practical  testing.  We  were  always  fully  aware 
that  the  successful  operation  of  the  rule  of  una- 
nimity would  require  the  exercise  of  restraint  by 
the  permanent  members,  and  we  so  expressed  our- 
selves at  San  Francisco. 

It  is  our  hope  that,  despite  our  experience  to 
date,  such  restraint  will  be  practiced  in  the  future 
by  the  permanent  members.  The  abuse  of  the 
right  of  unanimity  has  prevented  the  Security 
Council  from  fulfilling  its  true  functions.  That 
has  been  especially  true  in  cases  arising  under 
chapter  VI  and  in  the  admission  of  new  members. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  practicable  method 
for  improving  this  situation  is  a  liberalization  of 
the  voting  procedure  in  the  Council. 

The  United  States  would  be  willing  to  accept,  by 
whatever  means  may  be  appropriate,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  unanimity  requirement  with  respect  to 
matters  arising  under  chapter  VI  of  the  Charter 
and  such  matters  as  applications  for  membership. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  a  matter  of  significance 
and  complexity  for  the  United  Nations.  We  con- 
sider that  the  problem  of  how  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  liberalization  of  the  Security  Council 
voting  procedure  deserves  careful  study.  Conse- 
quently, we  shall  propose  that  this  matter  be  re- 

'  See  The  Establishment  of  the  Commission  for  Conven- 
tional Armaments,  Department  of  State  publication  2823. 
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ferred  to  a  special  committee  for  study  and  re- 
port to  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly.  Meas- 
ures should  be  pressed  concurrently  in  the  Secur- 
ity Council  to  bring  about  improvements  within 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  Charter,  through 
amendments  to  the  rules  of  procedure  or  other 
feasible  means. 

The  scope  and  complexity  of  the  problems  on 
the  agenda  of  this  Assembly  have  given  rise  to 
the  question  whether  the  General  Assembly  can 
adequately  discharge  its  responsibilities  in  its  reg- 
ular annual  sessions.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  items  which  can  receive  thorough  considera- 
tion during  the  few  weeks  in  which  this  body 
meets.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  definite  need  for 
constant  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Assembly  in 
order  to  deal  with  continuing  problems.  Oc- 
casional special  sessions  are  not  enough.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  a  definite  and  continuing 
responsibility,  under  articles  11  and  14  of  the 
Charter,  in  the  broad  field  of  political  security  and 
the  preservation  of  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions. In  our  fast-moving  world  an  annual  re- 
view of  developments  in  this  field  is  not  sufficient. 

The  facilities  of  the  General  Assembly  must  be 
developed  to  meet  this  need.  I  am  therefore  pro- 
posing, today,  that  this  Assembly  proceed  at  this 
session  to  create  a  standing  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  might  be  known  as  the  In- 
terim Committee  on  Peace  and  Security,  to  serve 
until  the  beginning  of  its  third  regular  session  next 
September.8  The  Committee  would  not,  of  course, 
impinge  on  matters  which  are  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Security  Council  or  of  special 
commissions,  but,  subject  to  that,  it  might  con- 
sider situations  and  disputes  impairing  friendly 
relations  brought  to  its  attention  by  member 
states  or  by  the  Security  Council  pursuant  to  arti- 
cles 11  and  14  of  the  Charter  and  report  to  the 
Assembly  or  to  the  Security  Council  thereon; 
recommend  to  the  members  the  calling  of  special 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  when  necessary ; 
and  might  report  at  the  next  regular  session  on 
the  desirability  of  establishing  such  a  committee 
on  a  permanent  basis'^ 

In  our  opinion,  every  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  seated  on  this  body. 


*  U.N.  doc.  A/BUR  85,  Sept.  17,  1947. 
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The  creation  of  the  Interim  Committee  will 
make  the  facilities  of  the  General  Assembly  con- 
tinually available  during  this  next  year  to  all  its 
members.  It  will  strengthen  the  machinery  for 
peaceful  settlement  and  place  the  responsibility 
for  such  settlement  broadly  upon  all  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations.  Without  infringing  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Council,  it  will 
provide  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  continu- 
ing study,  after  the  adjournment  of  this  Assembly, 
of  the  problems  with  which  the  United  Nations 
must  contend  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
whole  range  of  problems  before  the  United  Nations 
is  founded  on  a  very  genuine  desire  to  perfect  the 
Organization  so  as  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
states  and  the  well-being  of  their  peoples. 

These  aims  can  be  accomplished  only  if  the  un- 
tapped resources  of  the  United  Nations  are  brought 
to  bear  with  full  effect  through  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  in  other  organs.  The  Assembly  cannot 
dodge  its  responsibilities;  it  must  organize  itself 
effectively,  not  as  an  agency  of  intermittent  action 
but  on  a  continuous  basis.  It  is  for  us,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  to  construct  a  record  of 
achievement  in  dealing  with  crucial  problems 
which  will  buttress  the  authority  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  promise  to  all  peoples. 

The  large  powers  bear  special  responsibilities 
because  of  their  strength  and  resources.  While 
these  responsibilities  bring  with  them  special  ad- 
vantages, the  Great  Powers  must  recognize  that 
restraint  is  an  essential  companion  of  power  and 
privilege.  The  United  Nations  will  never  endure 
if  there  is  insistence  on  privilege  to  the  point  of 
frustration  of  the  collective  will.  In  this  spirit 
we  have  indicated  our  own  willingness  to  accept 
a  modification  of  our  special  voting  rights  in  the 
Security  Council.  In  the  same  spirit  we  appeal  to 
the  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  in  this  and  in  all  matters,  to  use  their 
privileged  position  to  promote  the  attainment  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Organization. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  surest  foundation  for  permanent  peace 
lies  in  the  extension  of  the  benefits  and  the  re- 
straints of  the  rule  of  law  to  all  peoples  and  to  all 
governments.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Charter 
and  of  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
the  best  hope  of  mankind. 
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Korean  Question  To  Be  Referred  to  General  Assembly 


EXCHANGE   OF   NOTES   BETWEEN   ACTING   SECRETARY   LOVETT  AND 
SOVIET   MINISTER   FOR    FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


Dear  Mr.  Marshall:  In  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  Mr.  Lovett's  letter  of  August  26,  1947,1 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  draw  to  your  attention 
that  the  preliminary  elaboration  of  measures  to 
assist  the  formation  of  a  provisional  Korean 
democratic  government,  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Moscow  Conference  of  the  three 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Joint  Commission  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Command  in  northern  Korea 
and  of  the  United  States  Command  in  southern 
Korea.  For  the  consideration  of  the  four  Govern- 
ments, including  the  British  and  Chinese  Govern- 
ments, according  to  the  Moscow  decision,  there 
should  be  submitted  the  recommendations  worked 
out  by  the  Joint  Commission  prior  to  adoption  of 
a  final  decision.  Furthermore,  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  China  will  take  part,  to- 
gether with  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.K.  and 
the  U.S.A.,  in  the  consideration  of  the  proposals 
worked  out  by  the  Joint  Soviet- American  Com- 
mission concerning  measures  for  helping  and  as- 
sisting (trusteeship)  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  progress  of  the  Korean  people,  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  self-government,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  independence  of 
Korea,  in  order  to  work  out  an  agreement  con- 
cerning a  four-power  trusteeship  with  relation  to 
Korea. 

The  task  of  the  Joint  Soviet- American  Commis- 
sion, as  is  known,  is  to  render  assistance  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  single  provisional  democratic  govern- 
ment for  all  Korea. 

The  Joint  Commission  has  still,  in  fact,  done 
little  in  this  direction,  but  this  situation  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  the  position  adopted  by  the 
American  delegation  on  the  question  of  consulta- 
tion of  the  Commission  with  Korean  democratic 
parties  and  social  organizations,  as  was  pointed  out 
in  my  last  letter  to  you.    If  the  American  delega- 
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tion  had  shown  the  necessary  desire  to  render  as- 
sistance in  the  creation  of  a  really  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  Korea,  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion would  have  been  more  successful,  the  task  laid 
upon  it  would  have  been  fulfilled,  and  there  would 
not  be  that  stagnant  situation  in  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Commission  which  in  Mr.  Lovett's  letter  is 
called  an  impasse. 

As  you  know,  the  Soviet  delegation,  wishing  to 
resolve  the  situation  which  had  been  created  in  the 
Joint  Commission  and  seeking  to  expedite  the 
work  of  creating  a  provisional  Korean  democratic 
government,  agreed  with  the  proposal  of  the 
American  delegation  not  to  carry  on  oral  consulta- 
tions with  Korean  democratic  parties  and  social 
organizations,  and  on  August  26,  1947  introduced 
a  new  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  consulta- 
tive organ — the  provisional  general  Korean 
peoples'  assembly  of  representatives  of  democratic 
parties  and  social  organizations  of  all  Korea. 
This  proposal  in  our  opinion  should  meet  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  American  delegation  in 
as  much  as  it  might  remove  the  difficulties  which 
the  Joint  Commission  has  encountered. 

I  consider  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  above  that 
the  successful  realization  of  th  J  measure  set  forth 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  dtlegation  is  possible 
only  on  the  basis  of  free  and  unfettered  activity  of 
the  democratic  parties  and  organizations,  repre- 
sentatives of  which  at  the  present  time  in  southern 
Korea  are  subjected  to  arrests  and  other  repres- 
sions, which  is  incompatijle  with  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  legality  and  also  with  the 
obligations  which  the  Governments  of  the  USA. 
and  the  U.S.S.K.  took  upon  themselves  with  re- 
spect to  Korea. 

In  connection  with  the  assertions  contained  in 
Mr.  Lovett's  letter  concerning  the  position  of  the 


1  Buixetin  of  Sept.  7, 1947,  p.  473. 
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Soviet  delegation  to  the  Joint  Commission,  the 
sense  of  which  is  that  the  Soviet  delegation  does 
not  display  sufficient  understanding  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  American  delegation,  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  stopping  on  these  assertions  in  view  of 
their  obvious  unsoundness. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  fail  to  express  regret 
concerning  unilateral  acts  undertaken  by  you  such 
as  the  despatch  of  an  invitation  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  China  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  fixing  the  place 
and  date  for  the  conference. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  inexpedient 
your  proposal  to  submit  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  provisional  Korean  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  the  consideration  of  the  Governments 
of  the  four  countries  in  as  much  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mission is  still  far  from  exhausting  all  its  possi- 
bilities for  working  out  agreed  recommendations, 
which  is  entirely  possible.  The  "United  States 
proposals  concerning  Korea"  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Lovett's  letter  are  also  unacceptable. 

These  proposals  cannot  fail  to  entail  the  further 
division  of  Korea  in  as  much  as  they  envisage  the 
establishment  of  separate  provisional  legislative 
assemblies  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of  Korea 
(in  the  Soviet  and  American  zones)  whereas  the 
vital  task  is  to  achieve  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
establishment  of  a  single,  even  though  provisional, 
organ  of  authority — the  General  Korean  Pro- 
visional Democratic  Government.  The  American 
proposal  does  not  correct  the  situation  now  exist- 
ing in  Korea — the  division  of  the  country  into  two 
zones,  to  the  liquidation  of  which  all  efforts  should 
be  directed — but  on  the  contrary  consolidates  this 
abnormal  situation. 

Having  in  mind  that  the  proposal  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  Korea  in  a  joint  con- 
ference of  the  representatives  of  the  four  powers 
does  not  stem  from  the  Moscow  decision  of  the 
three  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  concerning 
Korea,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  views  set 
forth  above,  the  Soviet  Government  sees  no  pos- 
sibility of  accepting  the  proposals  advanced  in  Mr. 
Lovett's  letter. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  by  me  to  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  China. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

V.  M.  Molotov 

September  %.,  1947. 
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[Released  to  the  press  September  17] 

My  Dear  Mr.  Molotov  :  * 

The  decision  of  the  Soviet  Government  as  con- 
veyed in  your  letter  of  September  4,  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  Four  Power  discussions  of  proposals 
of  the  United  States  Government  designed  to 
achieve  the  speedy  realization  of  the  aims  of  the 
Moscow  Agreement  on  Korea  is  deeply  regretted. 
For  almost  two  years  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  been  faithfully  endeavoring  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  Moscow  Agreement  but  with 
no  appreciable  success.  It  has  even  proved  im- 
possible for  the  Soviet  and  United  States  Dele- 
gations on  the  Joint  Commission  in  Korea  to 
agree  upon  a  joint  report  of  the  status  of  their 
deliberations  up  to  the  present.  There  is  no  sign 
of  the  early  setting  up  of  a  Korean  Provisional 
Government.  Korea  remains  divided  and  her 
promised  independence  unrealized. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  this 
situation  must  not  be  permitted  to  continue  in- 
definitely. In  view  of  the  fact  that  bilateral  nego- 
tiations have  not  advanced  Korean  independence  j 
and  that  the  Soviet  Government  does  not  agree  to  j 
discussions  among  the  powers  adhering  to  the 
Moscow  Agreement,  there  is  but  one  course  re- 
maining. It  is  the  intention,  therefore,  of  my 
Government  to  refer  the  problem  of  Korean  inde- 
pendence to  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  members  of  the  Joint  Commission 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  give  such  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  General  Assembly  as  may  be  re- 
quired during  the  Assembly's  consideration  of  this 
problem. 

It  is  the  hope  of  my  Government  that  consid- 
eration of  this  problem  by  the  General  Assembly 
may  result  in  bringing  about  the  early  restoration 
of  freedom  and  independence  to  the  long  suffer- 
ing people  of  Korea. 

Copies  of  this  letter  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  China. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Robert  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


*  Delivered  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  12 :30 
p.m.  (Moscow  time)  on  Sept.  17. 
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U.S.-Soviet  Deadlock  on  Report  of  Joint  Commission  for  Korea 


REPORT  ON  59TH  MEETING' 


In  compliance  with  the  letter  of  August  26, 1947, 
of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  Eobert  A.  Lovett,  to  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  U.S.S.E.,  V.  M.  Molotov,  the  American  Dele- 
gation has  been  attempting  for  the  past  10  days  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  to 
joint  report,  The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to 
inform  the  two  governments  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  Joint  Commission  had  been  unable  to  agree  on 
the  principles  involved  in  the  first  task  facing  the 
Commission  at  its  present  session— the  establish- 
ment of  a  provisional  government  over  a  united 
Korea.  This  report  was  to  have  been  presented 
'to  the  powers  not  later  than  September  5. 

Initial  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  this 
report  was  placed  upon  Subcommission  Number 
One  which,  after  several  meetings,  found  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  present  points  of  view 
presented  in  the  two  draft  reports  which  had  been 
prepared  by  each  delegation.  The  problem  was 
then  discussed  at  one  full  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Commission  which  referred  it  back  to  Subcom- 
mission Number  One  for  further  consideration. 
After  several  meetings  Subcommission  Number 
One  again  failed  to  agree,  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Joint  Commission.  On  the 
initiative  of  the  American  Delegation,  the  Joint 
Commission  then  took  each  report  and  discussed 
them  paragraph  by  paragraph.  After  completion 
of  this  discussion,  it  was  found  that  each  side  had 
nade  so  many  objections  and  reservations  with  re- 
gard to  the  report  of  the  other  that  no  joint  report 
Was  possible. 

Thereupon,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
American  Delegation  proposed  that  the  full  report 
)f  each  delegation  be  transmitted  to  the  two  gov- 
srnments  concerned  with  a  covering  letter  signed 
|>y  the  two  Chief  Commissioners  stating  that 
,ieither  side  agreed  fully  with  the  contents  of  the 
other's  report.  The  Soviet  Delegation  declined 
■  his  proposal.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Unerican  Delegation  then  proposed  that  the  sec- 
lions  of  the  two  reports  dealing  with  the  positions 
|f  the  two  delegations  be  extracted  from  the  full 
leports  and  transmitted  to  the  governments  con- 
eptember  28,   1947 
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cerned  with  a  covering  letter  of  the  nature  indi- 
cated above.  This  proposal  the  Soviet  Delegation 
also  declined  and  gave  no  reason  for  refusing  to 
forward  both  statements  except  that  this  would 
not  constitute  a  "joint"  report.  When  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  American  Delegation  then 
inquired  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Soviet 
Delegation  what  suggestions  he  had  for  resolving 
the  difficulties,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  proposals 
to  make.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  proposed,  as  the  only  other  alter- 
native, that  each  delegation  report  to  its  govern- 
ment that  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on  a 
joint  report.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Soviet  Delegation  accepted  this  proposal. 

In  the  discussions  it  became  quite  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Delegation  wished  to  prepare  a  joint  report 
which  would  obscure  the  basic  disagreements  re- 
garding consultation  which  have  been  stated  in 
previous  releases  because  Delegation  attempted  to 
remove  from  the  U.S.  statement  of  its  position  all 
factual  statements  which  accurately  portrayed  the 
U.S.  position  and  explained  essential  points  of 
difference  between  the  American  and  the  Soviet 
positions. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Delegation  wished  to 
remove  from  the  U.S.  statement  of  its  position  all 
references  to  the  published  letter  written  by  the 
nine  members  of  the  Anti-Trusteeship  Committee 
excluded  from  the  Soviet  list  and  other  members 
of  the  United  Council,  in  which  full  cooperation 
was  promised  the  Joint  Commission.  It  also 
wished  to  delete  all  references  to  the  24  parties 
excluded  from  the  proposed  Soviet  list  of  demo- 
cratic parties  and  social  organizations  with  a 
membership  of  10,000  or  above,  together  with 
statistical  analysis  that  showed  that  acceptance  of 
the  Soviet  proposal  would  have  given  the  demo- 
cratic Peoples  Front  an  overwhelming  majority. 
To  have  acceded  to  these  proposals  would  have 
meant  that  the  report  would  not  contain  a  true 
statement  of  the  U.S.  position. 

1  Text  of  press  release  issued  on  Sept.  8,  1947,  by  Gen. 
Albert  E.  Brown,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  American 
Delegation  on  the  Joint  Commission.  Printed  from  tele- 
graphic text. 
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Power  and  Authority  of  the  United  Nations 


BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


In  accepting  the  award  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nations,  I  wish  first  of  all 
to  express  my  profound  appreciation  for  the  con- 
structive work  of  this  body  of  devoted  American 
citizens.  Because  power  in  the  United  Nations  is 
generated  by  world  opinion,  the  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  similar  organizations  is  a  basis  for  the 
success  of  the  United  Nations.  You  are  playing 
a  significant  part  in  building  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion  to  sustain  public  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  and  to  support  policies  which  will  finally 
achieve  the  peace. 

Yours  is  the  task  of  extending  mass  adult  edu- 
cation. Yours  is  the  task  of  convincing  millions 
of  citizens  that  they  must  spend  time  and  effort 
to  study  and  understand  the  positive  requirements 
of  peace.  Only  on  such  a  basic  foundation  of 
understanding  can  people  profitably  debate  spe- 
cific issues  and  proposals  for  action. 

There  is  no  one  simple,  all-embracing  solution  to 
the  complex  problems  of  contemporary  interna- 
tional relationships.  The  first  step  is  to  under- 
stand the  problem.  Then  the  solutions— many  of 
them — will  be  worked  out  step  by  step  as  we  gain 
the  necessary  experience  and  knowledge  and  as  we 
grow  in  spirit  and  increase  in  wisdom.  Progress 
will  follow  with  increasing  stride. 

We  have  more  accumulated  experience  and 
knowledge,  more  scientific  improvements,  and 
more  real  power  of  action  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  have  big  means  for  cop- 
ing with  big  problems.  We  need  big,  imaginative 
minds  to  use  the  powerful  tools  we  have  created. 
Educational  associations,  such  as  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations,  perceive  the 
vision  and  lead  public  cooperation. 

There  is  another  basis  for  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations.    The  member  states,  which  have 


1  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City  on  Sept.  20,  1947, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date.  Warren  R.  Austin  is  the  U.S. 
Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations. 
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the  legal  obligation,  must  have  the  ability,  in  fact, 
to  share  with  others  the  burdens  of  collective 
security. 

Much  of  our  difficulty  in  reestablishing  peace 
and  maintaining  security  stems  from  the  inner 
weakness  of  many  member  nations.  Exhausted 
and  disorganized  by  the  ravages  of  war  and  the 
ruthless  occupation  of  the  enemy,  they  retain  only 
a  fraction  of  their  former  productive  strength. 
Delay  in  repairing  the  broken  fabric  of  European 
and  Asiatic  economic  life  by  peace  settlements  and! 
in  other  ways  deprives  the  world  of  sorely  needed 
production. 

Our  major  task  at  this  moment  is  to  act  wisely 
in  helping  them  help  themselves.  We  must  join 
with  others  in  the  cooperative  effort  to  achieve  ex- 
panded productivity. 

The  world  needs  better  distribution  of  food- 
stuff, coal,  and  oil.  It  needs  more  steel,  machine 
tools  and  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  tractors.  It 
needs  cooperative  plans  which  will  enable  each 
nation  to  help  others  through  mutual  aid  and  ex- 
change, realizing  that  the  welfare  of  one  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  rising  welfare  of  all.  It  needs 
more  occupational  training  and  the  systematic  ap- 
plication of  the  best  methods  known  for  increas- 
ing the  capacity  and  opportunity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

With  the  great  majority  of  nations  we  are  en- 
rolled in  a  number  of  United  Nations  specialized 
agencies  to  tackle  the  problems  of  peace  together, 
These  agencies,  together  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  its  commissions,  have  alreadj 
made  progress. 

Our  conception  of  supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions involves  active  participation  on  every  front- 
to  do  our  part  in  a  broad  United  Nations  program 
through  a  world  health  organization  against  dis- 
ease ;  through  a  food  and  agriculture  organizatior 
against  hunger ;  through  an  educational,  and  cul 
tural  and  scientific  organization  against  ignoranc( 
and  prejudice  and  the  lack  of  skill  in  applying 
modern  knowledge;  through  a  world  bank  anc 
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fund,  an  international  trade  organization,  the  in- 
ternational labor  office,  and  other  organizations 
against  social  and  economic  chaos. 

We  believe  in  these  United  Nations  institutions. 
They  enable  peoples  to  work  together  to  remove 
the  causes  of  war.  Never  before  has  such  a  sys- 
tematic and  enormous  effort  been  made. 

The  power  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
rests  upon  the  development  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  in  every  member  nation. 

The  power  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
also  rests  upon  the  development  of  higher  ethical 
standards  by  every  member  government. 

The  encouraging  thing  to  me,  as  I  survey  the 
short  history  of  the  United  Nations,  is  the  extent 
of  agreement  we  have  been  able  to  reach  on  im- 
portant issues  calling  for  international  collabora- 
tion. We  are  not  divided  in  all  the  councils  of 
the  United  Nations.  Quite  to  the  contrary — we  are 
in  many  and  varied  organs  and  activities  united. 
The  votes  there  are  seldom  close ;  they  are  almost 
always  overwhelming. 

This  cooperation  in  votes  and  works  develops 
strength  and  confidence  to  extend  the  front  of  col- 
lective security.  Our  task  is  to  maintain  the  de- 
:gree  of  unity  we  have  achieved  while  patiently 
striving  for  agreement  in  those  controversial  areas 
where  substantial  change  in  old  habits  of  thought 
and  living  are  involved. 

People  are  apprehensive  over  the  continued  ob- 
struction of  a  small  minority,  particularly  when  a 
decisive  majority  requires  one  of  those  minority 
votes.  Nevertheless,  the  determined  unity  of  the 
many  may  ultimately  win  the  cooperation  of  the 
few.  In  the  United  Nations,  every  issue  and  every 
proposal  is  submitted  to  exhaustive  discussion  in 
the  open.  Representatives  of  member  states  pa- 
tiently work  out  compromises  and  improve  upon 
itheir  original  suggestions  as  a  consequence  of  ac- 
quired understanding  of  varied  interests. 

The  representative  who  casts  a  negative  vote 
usually  records  the  reasons  for  his  opposition.  If 
ithe  frequent  obstruction  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
jappears  contrary  to  the  policies  and  principles  of 
ithe  United  Nations,  such  continued  opposition 
.strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the  unity  of  the 
;tnany.  In  the  long  run  enlightened  self-interest  of 
|the  minority  will  be  found  in  giving  life,  not  death, 
to  the  Charter  principles.  It  is  far  too  early  in 
the  short  life  of  the  United  Nations  to  discount  the 
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possibility  of  winning  unanimity  through  the  pa- 
tient formulation  of  majority  positions.  If  the 
majority  firmly  adheres  to  the  great  objectives  of 
the  Charter,  I  believe  we  can  work  our  way  up  to 
unanimity. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  some  applications  of  the 
foregoing,  in  particular  to  the  use  made  of  the 
veto,  which  has  raised  doubt  and  forebodings. 

As  the  United  Nations  was  conceived,  three 
great  principles  animated  it,  namely,  universality, 
sovereign  equality,  and  unanimity  of  the  Great 
Powers  as  the  only  sure  guaranty  of  perfect  col- 
lective security.  Perfection  alone  is  invulnerable. 
Our  awareness  of  present  human  and  govern- 
mental characteristics,  however,  impels  action  ap- 
proximating, though  not  reaching,  the  goal.  We 
continue  to  regard  the  unanimity  of  the  Great 
Powers  as  the  best  guaranty  of  collective  security. 
If  peace  is  the  objective  of  the  Great  Powers,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  the  world  will  have  peace  because  of 
their  unanimity.  Pray  God  the  world  may  have 
peace  in  spite  of  disunity  of  the  Great  Powers. 

Realism  in  respect  of  need  for  the  veto  calls  for 
balanced  thought  regarding  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate or  severely  restrict  its  use. 

We  favor  use  of  the  rule  of  unanimity  only  for 
the  purpose  intended.  Such  use  can  be  defined 
more  precisely  than  it  has  been.  If  world  opinion 
is  convinced  and  determined  that  all  issues  being 
considered  under  the  pacific  settlements  provision 
of  chapter  VI  and  such  matters  as  applications  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  should  be  im- 
mune from  the  veto,  I  believe  these  objectives  could 
be  reached.  This  would  comprehend  such  func- 
tions of  chapter  VI  as  negotiation,  inquiry,  media- 
tion, conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  settlement, 
and  the  like. 

The  United  States  is  not  wedded  to  any  par- 
ticular method  or  to  any  timetable  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  objective  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Security  Council.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Security 
Council  itself  will  develop  its  own  rules  and  prac- 
tices in  a  way  that  will  contribute  substantially 
toward  this  goal. 

Many  questions  which  have  been  regarded  as 
substantive  could  be  classified  as  procedural  and 
not  subject  to.  veto  by  the  adoption  of  an  appro- 
priate rule  with  the  concurrence  of  the  permanent 
members. 

It  is  our  desire  to  extend  a  most  thorough  and 
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searching  examination  into  all  the  aspects  of  this 
question.  We,  therefore,  have  proposed  that  the 
Assembly  establish  a  committee  to  study  the  en- 
tire issue  and  make  suitable  recommendations  to 
the  next  session.  Moral  energy  generated  among 
the  peoples  of  all  nations  would  promote  achieve- 
ment of  the  committee's  objective. 

The  scope  of  this  inquiry  would  not  now  include 
the  application  of  the  unanimity  principle  to  the 
enforcement  provisions — rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations,  economic  sanctions,  or  use  of  force — 
which  are  found  in  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 

A  striking  evidence  of  our  reliance  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  broad  collective  will  is  our  proposal 
for  a  General  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Security.  Between  its  yearly  meetings 
we  believe  the  General  Assembly  should  have  the 
means  of  carrying  out  its  authority  as  described 
in  articles  11  and  14.  Thus  this  body  of  all  the 
member  nations  could  conduct  on-the-spot  inves- 
tigations in  troubled  areas.  It  could  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council  situations  threat- 
ening the  peace.  It  could  recommend  the  calling 
of  a  special  session  of  the  Assembly.  And  it 
could  study  various  ways  of  making  existing  ma- 
chinery operate  more  effectively. 

I  know  this  plan  to  enable  all  the  member  states 
to  act  effectively  together  in  support  of  the  Char- 
ter will  be  welcomed  by  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation. I  recall  that  the  idea  of  permanent  As- 
sembly committees  was  contained  in  the  thought- 
ful report  made  recently  bj7  your  research  affiliate, 
the  Commission  To  Study  the  Organization  of  the 
Peace.  I  feel  sure  that  the  authors  of  that  pro- 
posal will  favorably  regard  this  effort  to  make  con- 
tinuously available  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly  to  promote 
friendly  relations  between  states. 

The  Charter  in  its  very  first  article  introduces 
the  key  word  "effective  collective  measures". 
These  words  and  the  many  other  action  phrases 
throughout  the  Charter  clearly  establish  the 
United  Nations  as  means  for  mobilizing  and  using 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  member  states  to 
cai'ry  out  the  pledges  and  principles  to  which 
they  subscribed. 

As  j7ou  know,  I  have  recently  returned  from 
the  Rio  Conference.  There  the  nations  of  this 
Hemisphere  set  an  example  in  agreements  for 
"effective  collective  measures"  to  maintain  peace. 
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At  Rio  19  members  of  the  United  Nations  strength- 
ened the  world  organization  by  undertaking  spe- 
cific responsibilities  for  collective  security  in  our 
Hemisphere  and  for  discharging  their  obligations 
as  a  group  under  the  Charter. 

The  treaty  drawn  at  Rio  provides  us  with  ma- 
chinery to  carry  out  both  the  methods  of  pacific 
settlement  and  of  self-defense  as  referred  to  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  creates  effective 
organs  of  consultation  and  collective  action  to 
function  in  accordance  with  a  system  of  specific 
measures  to  insure  peace  in  this  Hemisphere.  That 
treaty,  therefore,  builds  a  foundation  of  security  on 
which  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  this  Hemisphere.  From  this 
huge  reservoir  of  peace  and  orderly  progress  the 
United  Nations  may  draw  strength  and  increased 
authority  in  its  world-wide  effort  to  apply  the 
principles  of  neighborly  relations. 

The  use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council, 
which  prevented  a  majority  of  nine  from  taking 
"effective  collective  measures"  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion upon  Greece,  does  not  prove  that  the  United 
Nations  is  powerless  to  perform  this  function. 
The  General  Assembly  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  collective  defense  of  her  territorial 
integrity  and  independence.  A  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  has  the  power  and  the  authority, 
within  the  Charter,  to  take  effective  collective 
measures  which  they  agree  may  be  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  Greece.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  activate  its 
principles  and  policies  aimed  at  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

The  power  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
would  be  vitalized  through  certain  accomplish- 
ments, such  as  the  establishment  of  peace  forces,  the 
putting  into  operation  of  effective  safeguards 
against  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  by  disarmament. 

The  necessary  condition  for  progress  in  this 
direction  is  the  prevalence  of  peace.  Conclusion  of 
the  peace  treaties  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Great  Powers  is  imperative. 

The  speech  made  in  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Vishinsky,  probably  reached  its  mark,  namely,  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Doubtless  it 
frightens  them  into  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  make  an  armed  attack  on  Russia. 
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In  the  United  States,  the  effect  was  the  reverse 
of  the  Soviet  spokesman's  purposes.  The  intem- 
perance of  the  charge,  the  absolute  falsification 
of  American  motives,  and  the  libel  of  individuals 
and  institutions  discourage  many  Americans  who 
have  consistently  believed  that  the  Soviet  purposes 
are  peaceful. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  firmly  adhere  to  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
spite  of  the  provocation  which  such  utterances  give 
to  our  people.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  it  was 
Mr.  Vishinsky's  intention  to  reflect  on  the  honor 
of  our  country. 

We  still  believe  that  peace  is  the  purpose  of  all 
countries,  both  governments  and  people.  The 
methods  practiced  by  them  differ.  We  believe  that 
those  followed  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  ill-con- 
ceived and  have  more  tendency  to  generate  hate 
and  war  than  love  and  peace. 

These  methods,  which  led  up  to  Mr.  Vishinsky's 
speech,  include  obstruction  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  in  the  establishment  of  peace  forces  by  the 
Security  Council,  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  in  the  Commission  on  Conventional 
Armaments. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  the  last  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  submit  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
a  draft  set  of  principles  under  which  armed  forces 
would  be  contributed  to  the  United  Nations.  It 
was  the  last  of  the  Great  Powers  to  submit  esti- 
mates of  the  forces  needed  to  provide  the  United 
■  Nations  with  adequate  police  power. 

With  respect  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  invited,  failed  to  par- 
ticipate in  formulating  specific  proposals  dealing 
with  the  functions  and  powers  of  a  proposed 
agency  for  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Commission  has  completed  its  second  in- 
terim report  which  contains  the  broad  framework 
for  a  genuinely  effective  international  system  of 
control.  This  report  represents  the  work  of  many 
months  by  all  the  members  of  the  majority.  Dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  the  Commission  has  given 
due  consideration  to  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  proposals  would  leave  control  of 
atomic  energy  in  national  hands,  subject  only  to 
an  indefinite  system  of  inspection  on  the  part  of 
Ian    international    agency.     That    agency    would 
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make  only  recommendations  to  nations  as  to  pro- 
duction programs  which  the  nations  would  be 
under  no  compulsion  to  accept. 

The  Soviet  proposals  provide  no  concrete  means 
for  the  agency  to  control  atomic  energy  activities 
in  the  interest  of  security.  As  far  as  inspection 
is  concerned,  the  agency  would  have  authority  to 
inspect  only  reported  activities  and  would  be 
obliged  to  rely  on  rumors  as  to  whether  any  unre- 
ported operations  were  being  carried  on.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  system  would  accentuate  na- 
tional rivalries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  of  the  majority, 
contained  in  the  report  dated  last  week,  provides 
for  genuine  international  control,  effective  in  fact 
and  not  merely  in  words.  It  is  aimed  at  a  system 
which  would  make  impossible  the  development  of 
national  rivalries  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
This  system  would  place  in  an  international  agency 
undisputed  control — through  ownership — of  all 
dangerous  quantities  of  source  materials  and 
nuclear  fuel  and — through  ownership,  operation, 
and  management — of  all  dangerous  atomic  energy 
activities. 

The  first  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission was  approved  by  a  vote  of  10  to  nothing, 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  abstaining. 

The  second  report  was  approved  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  by  the  vote  of  10  member 
states,  while  the  Soviet  Union  voted  "No",  and 
Poland  abstained. 

The  efforts  of  the  Commission  on  Conventional 
Armaments  to  develop  a  plan  of  work  also  has  en- 
countered obstruction  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Its 
principal  opposition  has  been  expressed  in  efforts 
to  combine  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  con- 
ventional armaments  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

These  efforts  persist  in  spite  of  the  directive  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  the  contrary  and  in  vio- 
lation of  a  resolution  by  the  Security  Council  for- 
bidding consideration  in  the  Conventional  Arma- 
ments Commission  of  the  subject  of  atomic  energy 
and  other  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction. 
Such  progress  as  has  been  made  in  this  Commission 
has  been  by  a  vote  of  9  to  2  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland  dissenting. 

Recognition  of  these  differences  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the.  need  for  the  United  Nations.  It 
provides  the  means  by  which  we  can  work  toward 
their  reconciliation.     If  the  United  Nations  did 
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not  exist  today,  we  would  have  to  create  it.  I  am 
eternally  thankful  that  it  does  exist  and  is  im- 
mediately at  hand  to  help  us  meet  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities which  confront  each  member  govern- 
ment. 

The  power  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  spirit  of  peace.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  peoples  earnestly  desire  peace  and 
that  every  member  government  has  peace  for  itf! 
major  policy.  Any  action  that  the  Great  Powers 
may  agree  is  necessary  or  helpful  toward  peace 
can  be  taken  within  the  Charter. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  treaties  and  the  estab- 


lishment of  peace  forces  are  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable to  peace.  During  the  transitional  period  of 
building  the  structure  of  collective  security,  the 
answerability  for  peace  is  with  each  of  the  Great 
Powers,  individually  and  collectively.  This  is 
what  requires  of  the  United  States  the  restoration 
of  its  strong  military  posture. 

We,  in  this  country,  do  not  subscribe  to  any  be- 
lief in  the  inevitability  of  conflict.  Because  we 
believe  exactly  the  opposite,  we  have  pledged  all 
our  strength  to  the  United  Nations.  It  is  our  hope 
of  saving  "succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war".    It  is  the  instrument  of  peace. 
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Most  of  us  are  beginning  to  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  world  political  stability 
depends  largely  on  establishing  economic  stability. 
Because  the  United  States  was  spared  the  physical 
destruction  of  war  that  reduced  to  ruin  the  cities 
and  industries  of  other  countries,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  Americans  to  visualize  the  extent  of 
the  devastation  and  to  evaluate  the  consequences 
of  the  destruction. 

Nor  were  physical  assets  all  that  were  destroyed. 
Along  with  homes  and  factories,  the  communica- 
tions and  commercial  ties  that  bind  together 
modern  civilization  were  disrupted  or  obliterated. 
The  economies  of  whole  countries  and  geographi- 
cal units  were  shattered,  and  the  same  destruction 
that  reduced  them  to  ruins  limits  their  ability  to 
revive  by  their  own  efforts. 

The  achievement  of  true  peace,  we  see  today,  is 
no  easier  than  the  attainment  of  victory  in  war. 
The  quest  for  peace  requires  genuine  international 
cooperation  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  each 
nation  and  each  individual  to  contribute  un- 
reservedly towards  that  end.  In  this  task  destiny 
has  given  the  United  States  a  leading  role.     We 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  at  Rochester,  N.Y., 
on  Sept.  19,  1947,  before  the  United  Nations  Rally  on  the 
occasion  of  the  observance  of  United  Nations  Week,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Gross  is  Legal 
Adviser,  Department  of  State. 
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are  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations  which  can 
minister  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  world.  We 
can  and  we  must  also  meet  the  spiritual  hunger 
that  today  pervades  many  parts  of  the  earth.  No 
nation  or  its  people  can  work  for  a  higher  purpose. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  is  need  for 
immediate  economic  assistance  both  in  the  form 
of  urgent  relief  supplies  and  wealth-producing 
materials.  The  alternative  is  chaos  and  confusion, 
want  leading  to  despair,  and  the  undermining  of 
governmental  and  social  institutions  upon  which 
peace  must  be  built. 

The  problems  are  numerous.  They  require  not 
only  our  efforts  but  those  of  other  nations.  Antic- 
ipating them  and  their  ultimate  relationship  with 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  also  conscious  of  our 
spiritual  heritage,  we  took  the  lead  even  before  vic- 
tory in  the  formulation  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
affairs  of  the  world  which  today  concern  the 
United  Nations  are  our  affairs ;  peace  requires  our 
whole-hearted  support  of  that  organization.  Cer- 
tainly we  here  today  are  unshaken  in  our  convic- 
tion that  the  United  Nations  offers  mankind  its 
best  hope  for  peace. 

In  appraising  the  two-year  record  of  the  United 
Nations,  however,  we  must  make  sure  we  have  the 
proper  perspective.  We  must  go  back  to  funda- 
mentals and  refresh  our  thinking  as  to  the  basic 
reasons  why  there  is  a  United  Nations  and  what  it 
was  organized  to  do. 
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One  of  the  keys  to  the  strong  attachment  Amen- 
:ans  feel  for  the  United  Nations  is  found  in  the 
lose  parallel  between  the  principles  on  which  our 
©untry  was  founded  and  the  motives  that  called 
he  United  Nations  into  being.  Peace  and  secu- 
rity ;  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  and 
he  inviolability  of  his  basic  rights;  equal  treat - 
nent  of  all  under  impartially  administered  law; 
ipportunity  for  advancement  commensurate  with 
bility  and  enterprise — these  are  principles  as 
al id  today  as  in  the  13  States  of  a  struggling  new 
lation.  As  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  our  per- 
ormance  sometimes  falls  short  of  the  ideal,  but 
hese  shortcomings  do  not  negate  the  validity  of 
ur  basic  principles. 

In  their  history  and  evolution,  as  well  as  in  basic 
oncepts,  our  Constitution  and  the  U.N.  Charter 
Lave  much  in  common.  The  passage  of  time  has 
luffled  the  bitter  opposition  and  criticism  that 
ad  to  be  overcome  in  getting  the  Constitution 
dopted. 

Today  we  give  scant  thought  to  the  travail  that 
larked  the  birth  of  our  Constitution  and  are  in- 
lined  to  accept  at  face  value  Gladstone's  appraisal 
lat  it  "is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
ff  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
lan".  It  remained,  however,  for  John  Marshall 
nd  the  great  jurists  who  succeeded  him  to  give 
lie  Constitution  life  and  practical  application 
irough  their  interpretations  in  the  formative 
:age  of  the  Nation.  The  greatness  inherent  in 
le  Constitution  emerged  gradually  as  a  force  in 
le  life  of  the  people  through  use  and  interpreta- 
on  and  adaptation. 

In  much  the  same  way  we  may  expect  the  Char- 
f  of  the  United  Nations  to  become  more  viable, 
>  expand  and  grow  in  strength  as  it  is  tested  and 
iterpreted  and  utilized  in  the  practical  consid- 
•ation  and  settlement  of  international  affairs. 
Te  can  already  see  this  invigorating  process  at 
ork.  For  example,  consider  the  development  of 
le  practice  on  the  part  of  permanent  members  of 
le  Security  Council  of  abstention  from  voting. 
As  you  know,  the  Charter  provides  that  de- 
sions  of  the  Security  Council,  except  on  pro- 
dural  matters,  shall  be  made  by  affirmative  vote 
;  seven  members,  including  the  concurring  votes 

the  permanent  members.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
•ovision  that  is  popularly  known — or,  to  be  lit- 
ally  correct,  unpopularly  known — as  the  veto. 
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By  common  consent  the  practice  has  grown  up  by 
which  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil— the  Big  Five  Powers — sometimes  abstain 
from  voting.  In  this  way  they  make  it  known 
that  they  do  not  favor  the  proposal  being  voted 
upon,  but  at  the  same  time  wish  to  avoid  casting 
a  negative  vote,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
killing  the  proposal  in  question.  This  is  a  device 
which  obviously  was  not  contemplated  when  the 
Charter  was  drawn  but  which  has  evolved  in  the 
course  of  practical  usage.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
a  rather  important  example  of  how  ingenuity  can 
increase  the  flexibility  of  legal  institutions. 

In  a  few  days  we  may  see  another  experiment  in 
interpreting  and  expanding  the  use  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  component  agencies.  The  United 
States  intends  to  have  the  General  Assembly  con- 
sider the  situation  involving  the  border  of  Greece 
and  its  northern  neighbors.  This  development  is  a 
consequence,  of  course,  of  three  Soviet  vetoes  in  the 
Security  Council  of  proposals  looking  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  between  Greece  and 
her  three  neighbors— Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Bulgaria. 

The  power  of  the  General  Assembly  in  this  mat- 
ter, of  course,  would  be  limited  to  recommenda- 
tion. However,  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  con- 
structive developments  to  emerge  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  the  growing  stature  of  the  General  As- 
sembly as  a  world  forum,  in  which  subjects  of  in- 
ternational importance  can  be  fully  and  freely 
debated. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  proposal  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  designed  to  strengthen  the 
General  Assembly  by  increasing  its  influence. 
Secretary  Marshall  gave  renewed  impetus  to  this 
development  in  the  proposal  he  advanced  in  his 
opening  remarks  at  Flushing  Meadows  on 
Wednesday.  Specifically,  he  proposed  an  Interim 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Security,  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  serve  continuously  until  the  third 
regular  session  next  year  with  all  55  members  to 
be  represented.    Its  principal  functions  would  be : 

1.  To  consider  situations  and  disputes  impair- 
ing friendly  relations  brought  to  its  attention  by 
member  states  or  by  the  Security  Council  pur- 
suant to  articles  11  and  14  of  the  Charter  and  to 
report  to  the  Assembly  or  to  the  Security  Council 
thereon. 
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2.  To  recommend  the  calling  of  special  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  when  necessary. 

3.  To  report  to  the  third  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing such  a  committee  on  a  permanent  basis,  to  con- 
sider problems  related  to  pacific  settlement  and 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly. 

We  of  the  United  States  believe  that  public 
discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  has  a  signifi- 
cant influence  on  world  opinion.  And  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  public  opinion  on  a  global 
basis  serves  as  a  powerful  deterrent  even  to  the 
most  aggressive  and  intransigent  government. 
The  United  States  is  seeking  to  obtain  full  and 
free  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Greek  case,  in  the  belief  that  such  discussion  will 
clarify  the  issue  before  the  people  of  the  world 
and  will  provide  an  unexampled  opportunity  for 
an  expression  of  public  opinion  of  the  subject. 
We  believe  the  results  would  be  salutary. 

The  potentialities  of  other  provisions  of  the 
Charter  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  further  experimentation  and  in- 
terpretation will  point  the  way  to  new  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  international  problems,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  fundamental  purpose  for  which 
the  United  Nations  was  founded. 

The  fact  is — and  I  repeat,  this  is  a  truth  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked  in  our  obsession  with 
the  veto — that  the  constructive  accomplishments 
have  been  many  in  the  short  period  since  the 
United  Nations  began  to  function. 

World  opinion,  brought  to  bear  through  dis- 
cussion in  the  Security  Council,  was  undeniably 
a  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  northern  Iran.  Although 
the  threats  to  the  independence  of  Greece  have 
not  been  completely  checked,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  investigation  and  report  of  the 
special  commission  created  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil at  the  very  least  upset  the  timetable  of  the 
assailants  and  gave  us  time  to  dispatch  the  aid 
which  Greece  imperatively  needed  to  maintain 
her  freedom.  When  the  history  of  this  episode 
is  finally  written,  it  may  well  be  that  the  Security 
Council's  action — inconclusive  as  it  appeared  at 
the  time — was  in  reality  the  decisive  element  in  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  Greece. 
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Again,  in  the  earlier  case  of  the  complaints  oi 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  full  discussion  in  the  Security 
Council,  even  though  no  action  was  taken,  suf- 
ficed to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  French  and 
British  troops.  The  incident  of  the  damage  ol 
two  British  destroyers  by  mine  explosions  in  the 
Corfu  Channel,  with  loss  of  life,  resulted  in  Brit- 
ish charges  against  Albania.  Here  a  Soviet  vetc 
blocked  a  decision  by  the  Council,  but  the  case  wad 
referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice— 
an  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Security  Council  also  took  official  notice  oi. 
the  fighting  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  brought 
about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until  the  mattei 
can  be  adjudicated. 

The  scope  and  extent  of  the  activities  of  th< 
United  Nations  are  perhaps  not  fully  realized 
The  Secretary-General  in  his  annual  report  statei 
that  for  the  year  following  July  1,  1946,  the  Gen^ 
eral  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  the  Economy 
and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  anc 
the  other  U.N.  bodies  transacted  business  in  M 
most  2,000  separate  meetings. 

While  public  attention  has  centered  on  the  Se 
curity  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  thf 
specialized  agencies  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  have  under 
taken  a  wide  variety  of  useful  work.  For  th 
most  part  they  are  designed  to  stimulate  and  co 
ordinate  the  activities  of  the  member  nations  ii 
specialized  fields,  rather  than  initiate  and  earn 
out  extensive  programs  themselves.  The  Work 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  an 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  since  they  will  engage  di 
rectly  in  wide-spread  operations  of  a  financial  na 
ture.  UNESCO— the  United  Nations  Educa 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization- 
likewise  will  exert  active  leadership  in  fosterinj 
understanding  among  peoples. 

On  the  other  hand  the  International  Refuge* 
Organization  is  designed  as  a  temporary  agency 
which  will  cease  to  exist  after  disposal  of  th< 
specific  problem  which  it  was  created  to  resolve 
The  International  Trade  Organization,  now  in  tW 
formative  state,  will  be  a  long-range  agency  fo? 
promoting  the  expansion  of  foreign  trad! 
throughout  the  world.  The  International  Labo 
Organization  is  representative  of  several  agencies 
with  years  of  successful  operation  to  their  credit 
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which  are  continuing  their  work  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  organs  that  go 
to  make  up  the  new  and  growing  institution  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  effective  organizational  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  only  two  years. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize tonight.  In  the  quest  for  world  law  and 
order  we,  as  Americans,  are  deeply  conscious  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  If  we  examine  our 
own  progress  in  this  respect  we  would  be  deluding 
ourselves  should  we  fail  to  admit  that  our  own 
record  is  not  perfect.  But  much  must  be  accom- 
plished in  many  parts  of  the  world  before  other 
peoples  are  assured  the  measure  of  human  rights 
we  now  possess  and  cherish  so  dearly.  In  an  age 
of  rapid  communication  and  travel  those  peoples 
will  become  more  aware  of  the  individual  rights 
accorded  men  in  some  nations.  They  will  not  in- 
terminably suffer  their  lot  even  where  it  is  im- 
posed upon  them  by  violence  and  even  though 
the  very  means  of  existence  is  the  price  of  con- 
formity. Nor  will  their  instincts  for  freedom 
permit  them  to  tolerate  the  hypocrisy  of  leaders 
who,  for  partisan  purposes,  advocate  freedom  for 
others  which  is  denied  to  their  own  people. 

In  the  field  of  human  rights  there  has  been  es- 
tablished, as  one  of  the  commissions  operating 
.under  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Hu- 
nan Rights  Commission.  It  has  created  a  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  writing  of  an  Interna- 
tional Bill  of  Rights. 

When  this  committee  has  completed  its  task  the 
Commission  expects  to  present  for  the  considera- 
lon  of  the  General  Assembly  a  Declaration  on 
luman  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms  as  a 
tandard  to  be  observed  by  all  the  member  nations. 

Also  it  is  proposed  that  the  Declaration  be  used 
s  a  basis  for  developing  conventions  or  treaties 
rtiich  would  become,  upon  acceptance  by  the  mem- 
ers,  the  law  of  nations — legal  obligations  to  pro- 
JCt  and  promote  clearly  defined  human  rights, 
'his  proposal  is  intended  to  bring  into  being  an 
International  code  within  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
ie  Bill  of  Rights  embodied  in  the  first  10  amend- 
ments of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
,  The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  task — and 
jie  more  difficult  one  of  the  adoption  by  the  mem- 
m  nations  of  the  resulting  work — will  be  a  mile- 
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stone  towards  achieving  conditions  of  international 
stability  so  necessary  for  peace. 

Enduring  peace  will  not  come  easily.  It  will 
require  patience  and  perseverance,  hard,  grind- 
ing work,  and  sacrifices  willingly  endured.  In 
face  of  inevitable  difficulties  and  delays,  it  will  re- 
quire discipline  of  our  emotions  and  a  constant 
alertness  of  our  senses,  no  matter  how  sharp  the 
provocation  or  how  deceptive  the  pitfall.  It  will 
require  a  constant  devotion  to  principle,  a  firm 
unity  of  purpose  among  our  people,  a  remorseless 
energy  in  proving  the  superior  productivity  of 
free  men. 

When  at  last  these  unbeatable  qualities  have  con- 
vinced the  most  stubborn  doctrinaire  that  we  will 
not  retreat  an  inch  on  fundamental  principle  but 
will  go  more  than  half  way  in  genuine  collabora- 
tion, the  United  Nations  will  be  more  than  ever  in- 
dispensable as  a  common  ground  on  which  all  na- 
tions can  come  together  in  sincere  friendship  and 
perfect  security. 

Will  the  American  people  remain  steadfast  in 
their  support  of  the  United  Nations,  through  or- 
deal by  time  and  frustration  and  unrelenting  pres- 
sure? 

I  believe  they  will,  once  they  completely  under- 
stand the  issue  and  what  is  expected  of  them — 
once  they  clearly  realize  that  peace  cannot  be 
bought  at  a  bargain  counter  but  is  worth  the  full 
price  demanded  in  patience,  endeavor,  and  endur- 
ance through  the  years. 

Those  who  momentarily  falter,  in  circumstances 
that  cause  even  the  stout-hearted  to  succumb  to 
pessimism,  may  find  comfort  and  courage  in  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  They  will  find  that  our  own 
Nation,  now  grown  great  and  strong,  did  not  have 
an  easy  birth.  Even  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  factional 
strife  continued  to  be  bitter  and  violent.  The  out- 
look at  times  was  so  discouraging  that  John  Mar- 
shall, after  the  30  years  as  Chief  Justice  which  won 
him  the  designation  of  "father  of  American  consti- 
tutional law,"  wrote  to  Joseph  Story  in  1832  that: 
"I  yield  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  the  conviction 
that  our  Constitution  cannot  last." 

The  Constitution  did  endure,  because  it  was  built 
on  principles  that  can  never  die.  Those  same  prin- 
ciples, now  the  articles  of  faith  of  all  mankind,  sus- 
tain the  United  Nations  and  endow  it  with  the 
promise  of  a  long  and  useful  life. 
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We  have  met  here  this  evening  ...  to  consider 
international  events  which  have  recently  taken 
place  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  are  today- 
going  forward  in  New  York,  whose  effect  will  be 
felt  to  the  ultimate  reaches  of  the  earth.  As  you 
perhaps  know,  it  was  my  privilege  to  accompany 
Secretary  Marshall  to  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence which  met  at  Petropolis  in  Brazil  last  month 
to  implement  the  mutual  system  of  defense  which 
the  American  republics  at  Chapultepec,  more  than 
two  years  ago,  found  necessary  to  our  mutual 
security  and  welfare.  The  treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  is  the  result  of  this  Conference, 
marks,  in  my  belief,  a  keystone  of  a  long  series  of 
events — progress,  if  you  will — in  the  history  of 
the  American  System.  By  this  treaty,  which 
places  in  the  form  of  legal  obligation  the  wartime 
pledge  taken  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and  makes 
binding  on  all  the  American  republics  the  prin- 
ciple that  attack  against  one  is  attack  against  all, 
from  wherever  it  may  come,  within  or  without  our 
Hemisphere,  we  have  come  a  long  way  on  the  road 
toward  a  better  ordinance  of  international  affairs. 

To  us,  as  North  Americans,  who  started  out  in 
1823  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  unilateral 
proclamation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was  henceforth  to  be  im- 
mune from  encroachment  from  without,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how  this  principle  has  come  to  be 
accepted  by  our  brother  republics  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  common  property;  how  in  effect 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  become,  shall  we  say, 
modernized  and  multilateralized.  Now,  since  Rio, 
it  is  not  only  the  United  States  which  stands  up  and 
declares  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  to  be 
immune  from  attack;  it  is  the  whole  family  of 
American  republics  which  join  in  this  pronounce- 
ment, a  pronouncement  which  has  no  aggressive 
intent  but  is  designed  solely  for  defense  and  for 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Pan 
American  League,  Miami,  Fla.,  on  Sept.  19,  1947,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Norman  Armour  is 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  political  affairs. 
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the  preservation  of  peace  on  this  side  of  the  world. 
As  Senator  Vandenberg  stated  in  his  address  to 
the  Brazilian  Congress  during  the  Rio  Conference, 
"Nothing  that  we  have  done  is  aimed  at  any  other 
enemies  than  war  and  aggression  and  injustice, 
the  three  deadly  foes  of  civilized  mankind.  .  .  . 
If  there  should  be  those  who  suspect  us  of  ulterior 
motives  they  will  merely  confess  their  own." 

I  have  taken  this  brief  glance  backward  because 
statesmen,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  need  to  recall 
the  past  in  perfecting  our  plans  for  the  present 
and  future.  I  recall  a  definition  of  good  judgment 
which  was  given  to  a  friend  of  mine  from  Missis-, 
sippi  by  his  old  colored  nurse.  This  old  lady  used 
to  say,  "Good  judgment  comes  from  experience, 
and  experience  comes  from  bad  judgment." 

If  we  can  benefit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  if; 
we  can  benefit  by  our  at  times  very  painful  ex- 
perience, then  the  good  judgment  born  of  that  suf- 
fering will  stand  us  in  good  stead. 

The  United  States  and  all  nations  of  the  world 
have  suffered  in  immeasurable  terms  owing  to  the 
scourge  of  war,  which  in  the  language  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  "twice 
in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind". If  bad  judgment  through  experience 
brings  good  judgment,  then  assuredly  we  should  be 
wiser  at  the  present  time. 

I  have,  therefore,  hope  that  our  good  judgment, 
born  of  harsh  experience,  is  improving  and  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  effective  to  save  us  from 
the  scourge  of  a  third  and  perhaps  final  war.  Ii 
the  American  republics,  whose  representatives  and 
whose  people  differ  widely  because  they  speak  f oui 
different  languages,  because  they  have  environ- 
ments which  range  from  temperate  to  tropic  zones 
and  from  sea  level  to  the  sky,  because  they  are  made 
up  of  different  racial  ingredients  and  have  differ- 
ent cultural  backgrounds— if  these  different  Amer- 
ican republics  can  bury  their  differences  and  unite 
their  bonds  as  they  have  so  successfully  and  sc 
recently  at  Rio,  then  I  have  faith  that  the  othei 
United  Nations,  which  also  differ  one  from  the 
other  in  race,  language,  and  outlook,  can  also  sue 
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ceed  in  perfecting  the  bonds  which  link  them  to- 
gether, and  in  making  a  success  of  that  great 
organization  to  which  the  whole  force  and  foreign 
policy  of  this  Government  is  pledged— the  United 
Nations. 

As  Voltaire,  who  as  you  know  was  a  rather  cyni- 
cal Frenchman,  once  said,  "People  should  not 
always  be  thinking  about  the  differences  which 
separate  them  but  about  the  many  likenesses  which 
unite  them." 

A  series  of  three  speeches  by  two  of  our  national 
leaders  will,  I  am  sure,  have  given  every  one  of 
us  cause  for  very  serious  reflection  and  also,  I  am 
sure,  cause  for  genuine  pride  in  those  statesmen 
and  in  the  United  States  for  which  they  speak. 

Last  Sunday  our  Secretary  of  State,  General 
Marshall,  in  his  nation-wide  radio  address  ex- 
pressed the  faith  in,  and  fidelity  to,  the  United 
Nations  which  this  Government  and  people  hold. 
He  set  forth  eight  principles  whereby  our  Govern- 
ment has  pledged  its  determination  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
and  to  see  that  the  organization  of  which  this 
Charter  is  the  constitution  becomes  a  success. 

A  few  days  later,  also  in  a  radio  address,  former 
Senator,  now  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  our 
permanent  representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
not  only  reaffirmed  these  principles  but  in  chal- 
lenging terms  laid  down  the  determination  of  this 
Government  to  take  the  lead  in  seeing  that  the 
realization  of  the  Charter's  promise  is  achieved  in 
the  most  rapid  and  practical  terms.  Then,  on 
Wednesday,  September  17,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  noteworthy  speech,  laid  down  in  specific 
terms  what  we  intend  to  do  now,  in  this  present 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  carry  out  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Charter,  which  is  to  achieve 
a  lasting  peace  among  all  nations. 

As  you  know  from  the  Secretary's  speech,  there 
are  many  facets,  many  angles,  to  this  problem. 
He  said  that  the  General  Assembly  "cannot  stand 
by  as  a  mere  spectator  while  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  is  endangered  by  attacks  from 
abroad.  If  the  United  Nations  should  fail  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  one  small  state,  the  security 
of  all  small  states  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy". 
He  was  speaking  of  the  situation  in  Greece,  where 
a  small  country,  haggard  from  the  constant  hem- 
orrhage of  war,  is  still  beleaguered  from  without, 
not  by  sworn  enemies  or  by  declared  open  con- 
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flict  but  by  clandestine  foes  who  cross  its  frontiers 
at  night  and  seek  by  subterfuge  and  civil  war  to 
destroy  the  integrity  of  the  state. 

The  United  States,  as  early  as  last  March,  when 
President  Truman  addressed  the  Congress  on  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  has  taken  up  this  challenge 
because  we  believe  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  free  and  independent  states,  want  to  live 
free  and  independent  lives  and  have,  by  right 
under  the  Charter,  the  privilege  of  so  living. 

Accordingly  we  have  brought  the  Greek&issue 
before  the  General  Assembly,  confident  that  the 
conscience  of  mankind,  as  represented  by  the 
United  Nations  and  by  the  Assembly  which  has 
been  well  termed  "The  Town  Meeting  of  the 
World",  will  be  sufficiently  valiant,  sufficiently  in- 
genious, to  find  means  to  put  an  end  to  this  under- 
cover aggression. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  our  papers 
and  I  am  sure  in  the  privacy  of  our  homes  about 
the  veto  power  which  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council— the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
France,  and  China— hold.  I  noticed  in  the  paper 
as  I  was  leaving  Washington  the  results  of  a  Gal- 
lup poll  on  the  public  attitude  toward  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  interesting  to  me  that  a  con- 
vincing majority  of  those  questioned  thought  that 
the  veto  power  should  be  done  away  with,  or  at 
least  modified.  It  was  also  interesting  to  me,  in 
these  days  when  prophets  of  gloom  speak  as  if  the 
United  Nations  might  at  any  moment  collapse,  that 
85  percent  of  those  questioned  favored  the  United 
Nations  organization  as  against  an  opposition  of 
only  6  percent. 

Your  Government  agrees  with  you  that  the 
original  intentions  which  we  thought  were  held 
by  all  the  great  powers  at  San  Francisco  about 
using  the  veto  only  in  the  most  grave  and  im- 
portant circumstances — and  then  only  sparingly 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  Char- 
ter— have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Had  the  veto  been  used  as  we  thought  it  would 
be  used  when  the  Charter  was  written  at  San 
Francisco  and  when  we  signed  a  self-denying 
pledge  in  the  so-called  four-power  statement,  then 
the  present  need  to  modify  the  veto  would  not 
have  proved  so  obvious.  However,  events  have  not 
gone  as  we  had  hoped.  The  use  of  the  veto  for 
capricious    reasons    has    brought    the    Security 
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Council,  which  we  still  believe  will  be  the  fore- 
most peace-keeping  organ  in  international  society, 
to  a  point  where  it  is  like  a  giant  with  handcuffs 
binding  his  arms  and  with  shackles  on  his  legs, 
who  can  only  use  his  tongue. 

Accordingly,  Secretary  Marshall,  as  you  know, 
has  indicated  the  willingness  of  our  Government 
to  relax  the  stringent  rule  of  the  veto,  especially 
in  that  very  important  part  of  the  Charter  called 
chapter  VI,  which  describes  what  powers  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  in  reaching  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

We  are  also  willing  to  give  up  the  veto  now 
exercised  in  the  Security  Council  with  regard  to 
the  admission  of  new  members,  since  we  feel  that 
the  requirements  of  the  Charter  in  this  respect 
are  clear  and  unequivocal;  any  state  can  be  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  if  it  is  sincerely 
a  peace-loving  state  and  if  it  can  fulfil  its  inter- 
national obligations. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  pending 
agreement  on  liberalization  of  the  voting  proce- 
dure we  need  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  high  purposes 
of  the  Charter  frustrated  through  wilful  misuse 
of  the  veto  power. 

It  was  with  this  in  view  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  September  17  proposed  that  the  As- 
sembly establish  a  standing  committee  which 
might  be  known  as  the  Interim  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Security,  to  serve,  if  you  wish,  as  a 
watchdog  during  the  time  that  the  Assembly  itself 
is  not  in  session.  It  is  not  the  thought  that  this 
Committee,  which  would  be  made  up  of  all  55 
states  composing  the  United  Nations,  would  un- 
dercut the  Security  Council,  but  that  it  legiti- 
mately might  consider  situations  and  disputes  im- 
pairing friendly  relations  which  might  be  brought 
to  its  attention  by  member  states  or  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  itself.  This  standing  committee 
could  report  in  such  cases  either  to  its  parent,  the 
General  Assembly,  or  to  the  Security  Council.  In 
the  words  of  the  Secretary,  this  new  mechanism, 
if  adopted  by  the  present  session,  "will  strengthen 
the  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  and  place 
the  responsibility  for  such  settlement  broadly  up- 
on all  members  of  the  United  Nations". 

The  General  Assembly  has  before  it  more  than 
80  different  items  on  its  agenda.  I  cannot  in  the 
time  which  you  have  so  generously  allotted  to  me 
do  more  than  cover  some  of  the  principal  points 
which  I  believe  are  of  concern  to  every  American 
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citizen  and  to  every  citizen  in  other  lands  across 
the  sea. 

I  have,  I  think,  dealt  with  certain  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  which  concern  us.  However,  there 
are  two  further  problems  which  I  believe  merit 
special  mention,  one  of  which  is  well  known  toj 
Americans  and  one  which  seems  remote  because 
it  lies  in  the  extreme  East. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  that  of  Palestine. 
As  you  know,  ever  since  the  last  war,  when  by  the 
Balfour  declaration,  with  which  this  Government 
later  expressed  its  sympathy,  the  British  Govern- 
ment gave  assurance  that  one  of  its  objectives  in] 
Palestine  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional home  for  the  Jewish  people,  we  Americans 
have  had  a  profound  and  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  Holy  Land.  We  have  also  had: 
equal  concern  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the: 
Arab  population  of  that  country. 

Last  spring  a  special  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
the  Palestine  problem.  This  committee  has  now^ 
returned  its  report.  I  think  it  is  a  good  augury 
for  the  ability  of  states  to  cooperate  efficiently  to/ 
note  that  this  committee  has  agreed  on  at  least  11' 
fundamental  conclusions,  although  it  has  not 
found  entire  agreement  on  alternative  solutions  tq 
the  problem.  At  this  session,  accordingly,  wc 
shall  join  with  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  a  serious  effort  to  find  a  solution  which 
will  be  so  fair  and  equitable  that  it  would  com- 
mand the  backing  of  world  opinion  and  would 
meet  with  the  minimum  of  opposition  in  Pales- 
tine. 

General  Marshall  said  in  his  address  to  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  on  Wednesday : 

"We  realize  that,  whatever  the  solution  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Assembly,  it  cannot  bt 
ideally  satisfactory  to  either  of  the  two  great  peo- 
ples primarily  concerned.  While  the  final  deci- 
sion of  this  Assembly  must  properly  await  the' 
detailed  consideration  of  the  report,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  gives  great  weight  not 
only  to  the  recommendations  which  have  met  witr 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Special  Committet 
but  also  to  those  which  have  been  approved  bj 
the  majority  of  that  Committee." 

The  Korean  problem,  although  less  well  knowx 
to  most  of  us  Americans,  is  of  a  complexity  almost 
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equal   to   the   Palestine   problem.    Although   as 
early  as  1943  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  by 
the  declaration  of  Cairo  proclaimed  as  a  war  aim 
the  independence  of  Korea,   and   although   the 
Soviet  Government  associated  itself  with  this  dec- 
laration at  Potsdam  in  1945,  and  although  special 
means  were  agreed  upon  between  ourselves  and 
the  other  three  great  powers  to  establish  a  pro- 
visional government  in  Korea,  I  regret  to  say  that 
no  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  realization 
of  our  goal— the  re-establishment  in  the  Far  East 
of  this  ancient  and  independent  country.     Our 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government  having 
proved  fruitless,  we  have  now  brought  the  prob- 
lem to  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  with 
the  hope  that  this  Assembly  can  set  the  chain  of 
events  once  more  in  motion  so  that  the  historic 
peninsula  which  is  now  cut  in  two — the  Soviet 
forces  occupying  the  northern  half  and  the  Ameri- 
can forces  the  southern — may  become  united  and 
realize  its  destiny  as  an  independent  state.    This 
brief  recital  of  some  of  the  more  outstanding  prob- 
lems we  face  is  at  once  a  challenge  and  an  op- 
portunity.   I  believe  that  we  may  all  be  frankly 
proud  that  our  Government  is  willing  to  face  these 
issues  squarely,  publicly,  and  along  the  lines  of 
solutions    founded    not    on    expedience    but    on 
principle. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  so  I  repeat  at  the 
Bnd,  it  is  no  more  remarkable  for  55  sovereign 
states  to  get  together  and  compose  their  differences 
to  unite  in  the  great  cause  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  than  it  was  remarkable  for  the  American 
sovereign  states  to  get  together  two  weeks  ago  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  unite  for  the  same  purpose. 

Let  us  therefore  have  hope  that  the  lessons  of 
listory  will  repeat  themselves;  that  the  great 
hallenge  to  man's  imagination  and  idealism  which 
he  New  World  threw  out  to  the  Old  World  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  in  the  revolutions  which 
stablished  our  neighboring  republics  to  the  South, 
nil  be  reflected  in  the  similar  challenge  which  we 
iow  throw  before  the  United  Nations.  Perhaps 
he  same  fire  will  kindle. 

I  am  confident  in  the  good-will  of  the  vast  ma- 
3rity  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
ta  determination  of  their  governments  to  live  up 
>  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and,  within  their 
Jveral  capacities,  to  make  effective  the  purposes 
f  the  Charter. 
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I  believe  that  most  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  certainly  holds  for  these  United  States,  are 
determined,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  the 
Charter,  "to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son, in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and 
of  nations  large  and  small". 

I  believe  that  these  states  which  form  the  United 
Nations  are  still  sincere  in  their  determination  "to 
establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and  re- 
spect for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties  and 
other  sources  of  international  law  can  be  main- 
tained", and  that  if  we  preserve  our  high  purpose, 
our  sincerity  and  zeal,  we  shall  be  successful  in 
reaching  the  end  of  the  Charter  road :  "to  practice 
tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace  with  one  an- 
other as  good  neighbors". 
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Report  on  Third  Meeting  of  Preparatory  Commission  for  IRO 

ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  L.  WARREN 


The  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  met  for  the  third 
time  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on  July  15,  1947. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the 
status  of  adherences  to  the  mo  Constitution,  to  elect 
an  executive  secretary  to  replace  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer,  who  had  been  serving  temporarily  in  that 
capacity,  and  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  in- 
dicated by  the  report  of  the  Executive  Secretary. 
The  Commission  at  its  previous  meeting  had  voted 
to  assume  on  July  1, 1947,  operating  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  mo  for  the  care,  repatriation,  and  re- 
settlement of  refugees.1 

Report  of  the  Executive  Secretary 

The  Executive  Secretary  reported  the  conclusion 
of  working  agreements  with  the  authorities  in  the 
British  and  American  zones  of  occupation  in  Ger- 
many. Negotiations  looking  toward  similar 
agreements  in  the  French  zone  of  Germany  and 
the  three  western  zones  of  Austria  were  still  in 
process.  He  also  reported  that  a  working  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Italy  had  not  been 
concluded.  He  laid  particular  stress  on  the  dif- 
ficult financial  position  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission, pointing  out  that  the  heaviest  expendi- 
tures in  the  first  year  of  operations  would  be  made 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  before  the  efforts 
to  repatriate  or  resettle  displaced  persons  had 
reduced  substantially  the  numbers  to  be  main- 
tained in  camps.  Advance  contributions  had  been 
received  from  Australia,  China,  Belgium,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom.2  It  was  re- 
ported that  occupying  authorities  in  the  three 

•For  the  report  on  the  second  session  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  for  mo,  see  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1947, 
p.  61. 

2  Later  in  July  the  United  States  made  its  contribution 
available  on  a  monthly  basis. 

*  As  of  the  end  of  September  1947,  10  countries,  whose 
contributions  to  the  operational  expenses  totaled  70.10 
percent,  have  signed  unconditionally.  These  countries 
with  their  percentage  contributions  are:  Australia .  1.76 ; 
Canada  3.50 ;  China  2.50 ;  Guatemala  0.04 ;  Iceland  0.02 ; 
Netherlands  0.90 ;  New  Zealand  0.44 ;  Norway  0.44 ;  United 
Kingdom  14.75 ;  United  States  45.75 ;  Total :  70.10. 
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western  zones  of  Germany  were  advancing  sup- 
plies to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
and  that  funds  had  been  made  available  on  loan  by 
unrra  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

W.  Hallam  Tuck  Elected  Executive  Secretary 

The  resignation  of  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  as  Exe- 
cutive Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  take  effect 
no  later  than  August  15,  1947,  was  accepted  with 
regret,  and  the  American  candidate,  W.  HallaDC 
Tuck,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him  or 
that  date. 

Status  of  the  Organization 

The  Constitution  of  the  iro  provided  that  th( 
Organization  was  to  come  into  existence  when  11 
nations,  whose  prescribed  contributions  totalec 
not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  operational  budge 
of  $151,060,000  approved  by  the  General  Assembb 
of  the  United  Nations,  had  become  members.  Bi 
mid-July  the  total  anticipated  contributions  f ror 
governments  which  had  accepted  the  Constitutioi 
amounted  to  only  65.26  percent  of  the  operationa 
budget.3 

The  Preparatory  Commission  recognized  tha 
part  of  the  delay  in  final  adherence  to  the  iro  ty 
some  countries  which  had  already  indicated  thei 
intention  of  becoming  members  was  due  to  th 
fact  that  a  number  of  parliaments  were  in  reces 
during  the  summer  months.  In  presenting  his  re 
port,  however,  the  Executive  Secretary  stressed  th 
fact  that  the  greatest  problem  facing  the  Commis 
sion  was  the  financing  of  operational  activities 
particularly  during  the  first  months  before  reset 
tlement  reduced  the  number  of  persons  for  whor 
care  and  maintenance  must  be  provided.  The  Ex 
ecutive  Secretary,  therefore,  appealed  to  membe 
governments  to  make  available  not  only  their  cor 
tributions  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  f inancia 
year  but  also,  in  view  of  the  proportionately  highe 
expenses  of  this  first  quarter,  as  large  a  part  a 
possible  of  their  contributions  for  the  whole  finar 
cial  year. 

The  plan  of  organization  for  the  Internationa 
Refugee  Organization  proposed  the  appointmer 
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of  three  assistant  executive  secretaries  in  charge 
of  care  and  maintenance,  repatriation  and  resettle- 
ment, and  administration  under  the  Executive 
and  Deputy  Executive  Secretaries.  All  members 
of  the  Commission  accepted  the  plan  with  the  ex- 
ception of  France. 

Funds  for  the  Victims  of  Nazi  Aggression 

The  Executive  Secretary  reported  the  payment 
of  50  million  Swedish  kronor  for  the  relief  of  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  aggression  under  the  reparation  agree- 
ment for  non-repatriable  victims  of  German 
iction,4  and  the  Commission  adopted  resolutions 
looking  toward  the  collection  of  a  similar  amount 
1  Switzerland  and  the  delivery  of  non-monetary 
?old  from  the  British  and  French  zones  of 
jermany. 

legibility  of  "Volksdeutsche" 

The  question  of  the  eligibility  of  Volksdeutsche 
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under  the  iro  Constitution  was  debated  at  length 
by  the  Preparatory  Commission.  The  United 
States  Delegate  opposed  the  proposal  that  they 
be  considered  eligible.  The  vote  showed  an  ap- 
proximately equal  number  of  countries  supporting 
and  opposing  the  proposal. 

Australia  Is  Added  to  Countries  of  Resettlement 

Australia  joined  the  western  European  and 
Latin  American  countries  which  are  currently 
receiving  refugees  by  offering  to  take  4,000  dis- 
placed persons  during  the  remainder  of  1947  and 
12,000  during  1948. 

The  Commission  recessed  on  July  25,  1947,  to 
reconvene  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion, or  on  an  earlier  date  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man on  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 


J.S.  Appointments  to  UNESCO  Conference  at  Mexico  City 


[Released  to  the  press  in  Chicago  by  the 
National  Commission  on  September  13] 

The  President  has  made  recess  appointments  of 
he  following  representatives  of  the  United  States 
n  the  official  delegation  to  the  Second  General 
inference  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
cientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (unesco), 
'hich  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Mexico  City,  No- 
ember  6-December  3,  1947: 

rilliam  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Chairman) 

ilton  Eisenhower,  chairman,  U.S.  National  Commission 

for  unesco  and  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 

unesco;     president,     Kansas     State     Agricultural 

College 

lurence   Duggan,    director,    Institute   of   International 

Education 
elen  White,  professor  of  English,  University  of  Wis- 
consin 
;uben  Gustavson,  chancellor,  University  of  Nebraska 
larles  S.  Johnson,  president,  Fisk  University 
ina  Rosenberg,  public  and  labor  relations  consultant 
torge  Stoddard,  president,  University  of  Illinois 
i)ward   E.   Wilson,   Carnegie   Endowment   for   Interna- 
I    tional  Peace 

jifflev  Bronk,  chairman,  National  Research  Council 
(The  first  five  are  voting  representatives) 

;  These  representatives  will  be  accompanied  by 
'!>ngressional  and  technical  advisers  to  be  an- 
Sunced  later. 
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In  accordance  with  the  unesco  constitution, 
the  Executive  Board  of  unesco,  at  its  meeting 
in  Paris  in  July  1947,  prepared  the  draft  agenda 
for  the  Second  General  Conference.  Among  the 
items  on  the  agenda  are  the  following:  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  forces  and  tensions  affecting  interna- 
tional understanding ;  education  for  international 
understanding;  the  promotion  of  fundamental 
education  in  underdeveloped  areas;  and  the  re- 
moval of  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and 
materials. 

unesco,  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  designed  to  foster  international  under- 
standing through  education,  science,  and  culture, 
was  launched  at  a  meeting  of  41  members  of  the 
United  Nations  at  London  in  November  1945.  The 
main  objective  of  the  organization  is  to  contribute 
to  peace  and  security  by  promoting  collaboration 
among  nations  in  every  field  of  knowledge.  The 
first  session  of  the  unesco  General  Conference 
was  held  at  Paris  in  November-December  1946. 

The  31  governments  which  have  adhered  to  the 
unesco  constitution  are  expected  to  attend  the 
conference  at  Mexico  City,  on  invitation  to 
unesco  by  the  Mexican  Government. 


*  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1594. 
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Development  of  International  In  vest  men 


BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  THORP  * 


This  Conference  is  singularly  opportune.  Al- 
though organized  independently  and  by  private 
citizens,  it  is  in  fact  a  logical  continuation  of  the 
Conference  of  Sovereign  States  so  recently  and 
so  successfully  concluded  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
There  the  nations  of  this  Hemisphere  pledged 
themselves  to  work  together  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  to  defend  the  security  of  their  constituent 
members.  Here,  tonight,  we  are  concluding  a  con- 
ference for  a  complementary  purpose,  to  work  to- 
gether for  economic  advancement  and  stability. 
Peace,  security,  social  and  economic  progress  all 
walk  together.  This  First  Hemispheric  Confer- 
ence of  Stock  Exchanges  can  contribute  its  share 
to  that  economic  progress  which  is  part  of  our 
common  aspiration— an  aspiration  expressed  with 
eloquent  simplicity  in  the  Charter  of  the  Amer- 
icas, "to  live  decently,  and  work  and  exchange 
.  .  .  productively,  in  peace  and  .  .  .  security." 

Again  I  find  it  particularly  appropriate  that 
this  Conference  has  been  held  on  the  initiative  of 
private  citizens  because  I  wish  to  discuss  this 
evening  the  significance  of  the  words  of  President 
Truman  in  his  speech  at  Petropolis.  "Here,"  in 
the  Americas,  "the  need  is  for  long-term  economic 
collaboration.  This,"  he  said  "is  a  type  of  collab- 
oration in  which  a  much  greater  role  falls  to 
private  citizens  and  groups  .  .  .  ' 

There  are  many  important  aspects  of  this  long- 
term  economic  collaboration,  and  one  of  the  more 
significant  is  the  role  of  private  citizens  in  this 
regard.  At  the  present  time,  the  problem  of  in- 
ternational loans  and  financial  assistance  is  domi- 
nated by  governmental  institutions,  national  and 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  First  Hemispheric  Con- 
ference of  Stock  Exchanges  in  New  York  on  Sept.  18, 
1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Willard 
L.  Thorp  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  economic 
affairs. 
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international.  This  has  not  been  true  of  the  pa 
and  should  not  be  true  of  the  future,  once  tl 
present  economic  crisis  in  the  world  has  been  su 
mounted. 

Fundamentally,  the  problem  of  internation 
investment  is  to  take  savings  in  one  country  ai 
put  them  to  work  in  another.  The  present  pr 
cedure  is  one  of  government  pre-emption  on  tl 
one  hand  and  government  allocation  on  the  oth< 
with  the  machinery  being  an  intergovernme: 
agreement.  The  traditional  procedure  calls  f 
voluntary  savings  by  individuals,  with  compel 
tive  requests  by  the  end-use  borrowers  and  wi 
capital  market  machinery  working  out  the  & 
rangements.  You  represent  agencies  of  major  h 
portance  in  making  effective  the  private  capit 
market  route.  This  is  the  method  used  within  t 
United  States  for  the  transfer  of  savings  into  i 
vestments  and  one  which  we  believe  should 
utilized  so  far  as  possible  in  the  internation 
field. 

The  central  economic  problem  of  the  Weste 
World— fortunate  in  escaping  the  brutal  impact 
war  machines  and  enemy  occupation — is  not  ii 
mediate  rehabilitation  but  long-run  developmei 
not  the  re-creation  of  capital  destroyed  by  w 
and  the  restoration  of  prewar  standards  of  livi: 
but  the  gradual  and  steady  development  of  j 
sources  and  application  of  technology  to  era 
new  and  productive  economic  activity  and 
achieve  higher  than  prewar  living  standards.  T 
crisis  in  Europe  today  is  of  a  different  order 
urgency  and  magnitude.  Whether  or  not  tlj 
crisis  is  overcome  is  of  immediate  consequence 
all  the  Americas.  But  our  chief  interest  this  e1 
ning  is  the  long-run  economic  development  of  t 
communities  of  the  Western  World. 

In  that  endeavor  the  peoples  of  this  Hemisph< 

can  collaborate.     This  is  no  new  idea.     It  I 
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ilways  been  true  that  the  relatively  mature  econo- 
nies  have  contributed  their  savings  and  their 
cnow-how  to  the  development  of  the  less-developed 
ireas.  However,  the  potentialities  in  the  Americas 
'ire  far  beyond  any  present  realization.  Much  can 
>e  done  along  existing  lines,  and  new  types  of  ac- 
ivity  can  bring  that  diversification  which  is  so 
mportant  in  the  economic  world  of  today.  Econo- 
nies  based  primarily  on  agriculture  can  develop 
heir  resources  and  utilize  their  talents  to  create 
lew  wealth  in  commerce  and  industry.  The  pri- 
nary  problem  for  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  stability  at  high  levels  of  pro- 
luction ;  the  problem  of  our  Latin  neighbors  is  to 
liversify  their  economies,  to  decrease  their  de- 
■endence  on  a  limited  number  of  exportable  com- 
modities, and,  by  achieving  greater  diversification, 
1  achieve  stability  as  well. 

But  industrial  expansion  and  development  re- 
hire capital — domestic  capital  and  foreign  capi- 
m — private  capital  and  governmental.  Each  is 
ppropriate  and  makes  its  contribution. 

The  stock  exchange  is  a  necessary  instrument  in 
ie  promotion  of  capital  investment.  By  impos- 
ig  uniformity  in  the  procedures  for  buying  and 
illing  securities,  by  maintaining  high  standards 
i  honesty  and  integrity  among  its  members,  by 

iminating  speculation  prejudicial  to  the  securi- 
es  registered  on  the  exchange,  by  issuing  daily 
I  rice  quotations,  and  by  providing  authentic  in- 
)rmation  to  the  public  regarding  companies 
hose  shares  are  offered,  it  can  awaken  a  wider 
nblic  to  the  possibility  of  profitable  investment 
i  enterprise.  It  gives  transferability  to  the  in- 
istment  which  permits  the  investor  to  feel  that  he 
I  at  all  times  in  a  reasonably  liquid  position.  It 
,;ovides  a  basis  for  collective  judgment  as  to  the 
ilative  risks  involved  in  different  types  of  enter- 
rise.  An  active  and  well-organized  capital  mar- 
I't  is  a  means  of  attracting  foreign  funds  as  well 

domestic,  by  making  possible  the  easy  evalua- 
)n  and  the  entrance  into  or  liquidation  of  invest- 
j'snt,  as  need  dictates.  And  as  domestic  capital  ac- 
!  mulates  and  is  directed  to  local  endeavors,  the 
I  change  offers  a  medium  for  the  repatriation  of 
rourities. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  exchange  and  the 
1  pital  market  machinery  in  general  should  be  to 
!  tract  capital  which  otherwise  might  not  be  put 
I  productive  use.  To  overcome  the  reluctance 
K  nationals  to  put  their  savings  in  industrial 
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enterprises— their  preference  to  let  capital  lie  dor- 
mant or  to  use  it  solely  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
(which  seems  reasonably  permanent) — the  ex- 
change must  establish  greater  confidence  in  domes- 
tic investments.  This  it  can  do  in  many  ways.  The 
exchange  is  a  free  association,  but  only  those  should 
be  permitted  to  associate  who  recognize  their  pub- 
lic responsibilities.  By  the  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  exchange  over  its  members,  it  should 
assure  that  securities  are  issued  and  quoted  which 
pertain  to  companies  of  intrinsic  worth  and  sol- 
vency. To  stimulate  the  widest  distribution  of 
ownership  of  assets,  the  exchange  can  encourage 
the  division  of  stocks  so  that  units  in  small  de- 
nominations are  available  for  purchase.  The  en- 
forcement of  full  and  candid  disclosure  in  pros- 
pectuses is  part  of  the  public  responsibility  of  the 
exchange. 

One  of  the  significant  contributions  which  this 
Conference  can  make  to  encourage  a  greater  flow 
of  capital  between  countries  is  for  those  from 
various  countries  to  work  together  to  set  up  uni- 
form standards  of  accounting  so  that  the  foreign 
and  the  local  investor  will  read  and  understand 
the  same  things  when  they  inspect  the  component 
elements  of  a  balance  sheet.  Assets,  income,  profit 
should  be  terms  of  art,  clearly  defined,  part  of 
an  unambiguous  international  economic  language. 
Not  only  accounting  but  other  elements  of  corpo- 
rate organization  should  be  unequivocally  stated — 
proxy  practices,  voting  privileges,  and  the  like.  We 
have  overcome  the  barriers  of  language  differences 
in  our  friendly  association  this  evening.  We  must 
do  so  in  business  association  as  well. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  not  only  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exchanges  themselves  but  by  Federal 
statute  that  the  interest  of  the  private  investor  is 
protected.  Although  there  was  some  initial  re- 
luctance to  recognize  the  Federal  Government's 
role  as  overseer  of  the  capital  market,  I  think  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  requirements  set  by  Gov- 
ernment statute  and  administered  by  a  Govern- 
ment commission  have  created  greater  confidence 
and  good-will  which  redound  to  the  common  bene- 
fit of  the  broker,  the  investor,  and  the  economy  at 
large. 

The  stock  exchange  is  clearly  not  the  sole  instru- 
ment for  stimulating  investment.  Other  finan- 
cial institutions  are  a  necessary  adjunct.  As 
leaders  in  the  business  community,  the  members 
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of  the  exchange  can  work  together  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  local  institutions  which  en- 
courage and  actively  use  domestic  savings.  We 
have  today  the  anomalous  situation  that  many 
countries  which  are  urgently  in  need  of  enterprise 
capital  find,  among  their  nationals  who  have  sub- 
stantial savings,  a  preference  for  foreign  securi- 
ties. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  decry  foreign 
investment,  but  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
employ  such  capital  at  home,  where  the  need  is 
urgent.  The  risks  are  greater,  but  so,  too,  are 
the  returns.  If  local  capital  is  not  freely  forth- 
coming— at  least  to  pay  the  local  currency  ex- 
penses of  enterprise — then  the  aspirations  of  gov- 
ernments for  greater  industrialization  may  re- 
quire them  to  make  capital  available  either  by  tax- 
ation or  by  forced  savings  through  the  printing 
press  and  inflation.  And  this  is  likely  to  transfer 
the  decision  as  to  the  use  and  application  of  capi- 
tal from  the  criteria  of  the  economic  world  to  those 
of  the  political.  Where  there  is  a  need  for  capital 
from  abroad,  the  combination  of  local  and  for- 
eign capital  in  partnership  offers  the  best  hope  for 
harmonious  economic  development  in  the  interests 
of  the  importing  as  well  as  the  investing  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  process  of  economic  development  there 
should  be  no  invidious  distinctions  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  capital.  Capital  has  a  con- 
tribution to  make  regardless  of  its  origin,  but  if 
it  is  to  expect  security  and  remuneration  it  must 
not  seek  special  privileges. 

The  need  for  United  States  investment  abroad 
is  greater  than  ever,  and  the  opportunities  many. 
Nevertheless,  we  all  know  that  the  climate  for 
international  private  investment  is  not  now  as 
favorable  as  it  was  in  the  19th  century  and  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  This  is  not  be- 
cause foreign  capital  has  no  constructive  role  to 
play.  Our  own  country,  like  our  good  neighbor, 
Canada,  was  developed  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
capital.  Nor  is  it  simple  xenophobia.  As  engi- 
neers and  technicians  we  are  more  than  welcome — 
our  skills  are  eagerly  sought;  but  as  business- 
men, as  entrepreneurs,  we  are  often  not  so  wel- 
come. Sometimes  we  feel  that,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  our  capital  is  sought,  every  obstacle  is 
being  put  in  the  way  of  its  use  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

The  reasons  are  many  and  complex,  but  among 
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the  most  significant  is  the  feeling,  too  often  based 
on  bitter  experience,  that  the  foreign  investor  is 
an  exploiter  and  not  a  contributor,  that  he  has  no 
interest  in  the  local  welfare,  that  his  allegiance  is 
solely  to  a  distant  stockholder,  that  he  wants  the 
highest  returns  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  and 
then  he  will  withdraw  and  the  enterprise  or  the 
wasting  of  natural  assets  will  go  with  him. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  international  investment 
we  are  interested  in  promoting.  If  we  are  to 
break  down  the  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  private 
capital  we  must  recognize  that  investment  is  a  two- 
way  street.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  investoi 
to  develop  enterprises  which  not  only  assure  a 
direct  return  but  also  further  a  balanced  economj 
in  the  country  involved.  Constructive  investment 
is  not  a  quick-in  and  quick-out  proposition.  In- 
vestors should  put  their  capital  to  work  abroad 
over  a  long  period.  There  will  be  ups  and  down? 
which  the  investors  must  make  reasonable  arrange 
ments  to  accommodate. 

In  our  own  country,  corporations  are  increas- 
ingly aware  of  their  responsibility  to  provide  th( 
greatest  possible  stability  of  employment  and  fail 
and  progressive  treatment  of  workers.  The  sam( 
sense  of  public  concern  must  characterize  foreigr 
investments.  Investors  cannot  expect  to  overcom* 
the  spirit  of  narrow  nationalism  that  would  ba; 
their  entry  or  expropriate  their  assets  if  they  retail 
the  psychology  of  absentee  landlords. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  investors  must  com- 
ply in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter  with  the  domestit 
laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they  operate,  thai 
they  must  scrupulously  refrain  from  any  actioi 
that  might  be  regarded  as  interference  in  the  polit 
ical  life  of  the  country  or  the  subversion  of  publit 
officials.  What  are  malpractices  at  home  are  nc 
less  malpractices  abroad.  Foreign  capital  work 
ing  in  association  with  local  capital,  promoting 
local  skills,  interested  in  the  local  needs  of  the  loca 
community,  and  respecting  the  national  integrity 
of  the  country  of  investment  will  find  that,  in  thi 
broad  as  in  the  narrow  sense,  it  pays  biggei 
dividends. 

The  local  community,  in  turn,  has  reciproca 
obligations  to  the  foreign  investor.  While  th< 
foreign  investor  cannot  expect  and  should  not  seel 
special  privilege,  he  can  expect  and  should  receivi 
relative  equality  of  treatment  in  business  and  ta: 
matters  with  that  accorded  local  capital.  He  cai 
expect  and  should  enjoy  the  same  protection  of  hi 
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person  and  property  as  that  enjoyed  by  nationals, 
the  same  access  to  courts  and  capacity  to  enter  into 
contracts.  He  can  expect  and  should  enjoy  reason- 
able remuneration  for  the  risks  of  his  enterprise, 
and  certainty  that  he  will  receive  just  compensa- 
tion if  his  assets  are  transferred  to  national  owner- 
ship. Reasons  of  national  security  and  welfare 
may.  in  certain  circumstances,  require  limitations 
on  the  participation  of  foreign  capital  in  local 
mterprise.  But  discrimination  against  foreign 
capital  solely  because  it  is  foreign  serves  only  to 
diminish  world  trade,  employment,  and  well-being. 
Capital  is  only  one  of  the  factors  in  the  process 
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of  economic  development,  but  it  is  a  highly  mobile 
factor  and  more  readily  traverses  national  bound- 
aries. The  great  advances  in  economic  well-being 
made  since  the  Industrial  Eevolution  are  the  result 
of  the  application  of  technological  discoveries 
made  possible  and  effective  by  the  use  of  capital. 
Private  citizens  and  groups  such  as  yours  have 
both  a  singular  opportunity  and  an  obligation 
further  to  stimulate  the  growth,  dissemination, 
and  constructive  application  of  capital  in  the  eco- 
nomic process.  If  we  make  it  our  common  effort, 
we  can  add  one  more  stone  to  the  building  of  a 
better  world. 


nternational  Monetary  Exchange  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


BY  JAMES  H.  WRIGHT » 


The  convocation  in  this  financial  capital  of  the 
rorld  of  the  First  Hemispheric  Stock  Exchange 
inference,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  inter- 
unerican  Council  of  Commerce  and  Production, 
3  another  important  milestone  along  the  road  of 
rivate  international  economic  collaboration.  In 
ecent  years  we  have  benefited  from  a  series  of  im- 
•ortant  international  conferences  at  the  govern- 
lental  level.  The  exchange  of  information,  tech- 
ical  data,  and  points  of  view  among  important 
lembers  of  the  financial  and  industrial  commu- 
ity  of  the  Hemisphere  can  only  add  to  the  fund 
f  our  common  knowledge  and  experience.  It 
lould  contribute  to  the  healthy  stimulation  of 
aancial  and  trade  relations  among  our  respective 
mntries. 

Holders  of  investment  capital  are  seeking  safe 
itlets  for  their  funds.  Shares  of  stock  represent- 
g  real  values  are  listed  plentifully  on  the  ex- 
tanges  of  the  several  nations  represented  here 
day.  May  the  deliberations  in  this  First  Hemi- 
heric  Stock  Exchange  Conference  pave  the  way 
Mr  the  more  readv  and  extensive  trading  in  these 
Mues  between  one  exchange  and  another.  Suc- 
reive  hemispheric  stock-exchange  conferences 
lould  view  the  results  in  the  form  of  progres- 
i'ely  easier  movement  of  capital  from  one 
'untry  to  another  with  convenience  and  profit  to 
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I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  concerning 
the  problems  of  international  monetary  exchange 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  on  the  whole 
means  the  "dollar  problem"  and  the  problems  re- 
volving around  the  convertibility  of  important 
world-trade  currencies,  in  these  days  particularly 
sterling.  While  we  have  had  some  lessons  on  the 
problems  of  convertibility  during  recent  weeks 
and  months,  this  is  not  the  field  which  I  believe  to 
be  of  primary  interest  to  this  group.  Eather  I 
shall  address  myself  more  directly  to  the  problem 
of  the  availability  in  the  other  American  republics 
of  adequate  supplies  of  gold  and  dollars  with 
which  to  care  for  foreign-payments  needs. 

I  am  sometimes  persuaded  that  we  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere too  often  take  a  dismal  view  of  our  im- 
mediate situations.  I  do  not  minimize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  foreign-exchange  problem  to  many 
Latin  American  countries,  but  it  is  some  comfort 
to  know  that  the  gold  and  dollar  stocks  of  our  20 
neighbors  to  the  south  in  March  1947  were  over 
three  times  those  of  1939  and  that,  despite  all  of 


1  Address  delivered  before  the  First  Hemispheric  Con- 
ference of  Stock  Exchanges  in  New  York  on  Sept.  18,  1947, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Wright  is 
Director  of  the  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State. 
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the  inroads  of  the  postwar  demand  to  cover  im- 
ports, the  stocks  available  had  decreased  by  only 
a  relatively  small  percentage.  Published  figures 
are  not  available  for  the  period  March  31,  1947, 
to  August  31,  1947,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  observe 
that  the  losses  during  that  five-month  period 
will  undoubtedly  be  greater  than  during  the  pre- 
vious comparable  time.  Nevertheless,  we  are  still 
far  better  off  than  we  were  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and,  while  it  is  unfortunate  that  large 
blocs  of  accumulated  reserves  have  gone  by  the 
board,  either  wisely  or  unwisely,  our  confidence  in 
the  future  should  not  be  clouded. 

The  close  of  hostilities  and  the  slackening  of 
controls  in  the  United  States  found  in  Latin 
America  not  only  a  market  hungry  for  the  pro- 
ducers' goods  which  may  eventually  be  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  dollar  problem  but  also  a  mar- 
ket for  consumers'  goods  (in  particular,  luxuries) 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  continent. 
While  throughout  the  war  there  had  undoubtedly 
been  shortages,  difficulties  of  supplies  in  respect 
of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  other  necessities,  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  other  American  repub- 
lics increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Middle-class 
and  laboring-class  purchasers  had  more  spending 
funds  and  savings  at  their  disposal  than  ever  be- 
fore. Prices  spiraled  madly  but  demand  did  not 
abate.  It  is  a  sorry  fact  that  much  of  the  funds 
which  should  have  gone  into  construction  for  the 
future  and  the  building  of  productive  capacity 
disappeared  into  the  maelstrom  of  spending  for 
the  moment. 

Although  it  is  the  fashion  to  talk  gloomily  of 
the  dollar  problem,  what  the  world  is  confronting 
at  the  moment  actually  is  a  production  problem. 
Not  only  the  United  Kingdom  and  western 
Europe  have  had  their  prewar  pattern  of  produc- 
tion disrupted,  but  countries  in  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Orient,  which  normally  supplied  vast 
quantities  of  goods  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  not 
yet  able  to  do  so  again  on  the  prewar  scale.  Until 
these  productive  capacities  are  restored,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  much  of  the  world  looks  to  our  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas  not  only  for  their  normal 
supplies  but  also  for  insistent  needs  which  nor- 
mally would  have  come  from  elsewhere.  Only 
when  a  more  usual  pattern  of  production  is  re- 
stored will  this  terrific  demand  on  us  subside  and 
a  more  rational  pattern  of  trade  be  established. 
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There  are  too  many  variables  in  the  situation  to 
prognosticate  with  any  accuracy  what  is  likely 
to  happen  in  the  matter  of  exchange  rates  and  ex- 
change availabilities  over  the  even  short  term. 
We  can,  however,  speak  with  somewhat  more  as- 
surance of  plans  which  are  being  laid  in  one  or 
another  country  looking  to  long-term  releases. 
Much  depends  on  the  ultimate  convertibility  of 
world  currencies  which  in  turn  must  be  based  on 
the  restoration  of  Europe's  economy  at  a  satisf  ac- 
tory  productive  level  and  in  which  the  other 
American  republics  have  much  more  than  an 
academic  interest. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  any  impression  that  I  am 
advocating  any  broad  program  of  national  self- 
sufficiency  for  the  United  States  or  any  other  coun- 
try.   It  is,  however,  clear  that  throughout  Latin 
America   great   strides   can  be   taken   in   sound 
industrialization,     improvement     of     productive 
methods,  and  the  expansion  and  intensification  of 
agriculture.    Attention  can  be  given  to  the  stream- 
lining of  commerce,  industry,  and  finance,  which, 
in  a  shorter  time  than  some  may  think,  should  pro- 
duce substantial  relief  from  chronic  dollar  short- 
ages.     Several    countries   have   undertaken    am- 
bitious and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  certain  instances 
successful  development  programs.    Others  are  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  such  plans.    In  most 
of  the  cases  it  has  been  sought  to  advance  these 
programs  with  the  aid  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment financing  and  lately  with  World  Bank  financ- 
ing.   However,  I  have  confidence  that  the  opera- 
tions in  the  other  American  republics  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  will  continue  on  the  same  sound 
basis  as  in  the  past  and  that  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom  will  be  even  greater.    As  time  goes 
on,  the  World  Bank  should  hit  its  stride  and  there 
should  be  substantial  progress  from  this  source. 
But  what  I  am  speaking  of  today  is  the  need 
for  creating  in  our  respective  countries  propitious 
markets    for    foreign-capital    investment    of    an 
equity  nature.    If  venture  capital  is  given  en- 
couragement and  the  holders  thereof  have  confi- 
dence that  over  a  reasonable  period  of  years  they 
will  be  able  to  amortize  their  investments  in  an 
orderly  and  profitable  manner,  the  need  to  depend 
on  more  cumbersome  government  financing  should 
drop  proportionately.     It  is  important  that  in 
these  plans  for  industrialization  there  be  borne 
foremost  in  mmd  that  the  industries  created  should 
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be  sound  enough  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  with- 
out the  need  to  seek  protection  from  excessive 
tariffs  or  quota  systems. 

To  you,  what  is  of  greatest  importance  is  that  an 
investment  you  make  in  a  foreign  country  can  be 
repatriated  when  desired  without  loss  due  to  wide 
swings  in  exchange  rates. 

You  probably  have  often  urged  in  your  own 
countries  the  return  to  conditions  which  will  per- 
\  mit  the  use  of  the  principal  mechanism  which  in 
previous  years  permitted  a  country  to  spend  for 
its  development  more  than  it  was  earning  in  terms 
of  foreign  exchange,  namely,  foreign  investment. 
[  We  of  the  United  States  recognize  that  the  rapid 
development  of  our  country  was  largely  due  to 
assistance  which  came  to  us  from  abroad  both  as 
added  manpower  and  as  foreign  capital.  Our  own 
rate  of  savings  would  never  have  permitted  the 
rapid  construction  of  our  transportation  system, 
particularly  railways,  or  such  a  rapid  building  up 
tof  our  industrial  potential.  The  extent  of  this 
foreign  aid  was  brought  home  to  many  of  us  in 
1939  and  1910  when  the  British  Treasury  mar- 
shaled all  British  private  investments  in  the  United 
States  and  liquidated  a  good  share  of  them  to  pro- 
ride  dollar  war  finance. 

We  received  this  aid  because  of  our  open-door 
policy  towards  the  foreign  investor.  By  and  large 
le  could  invest  in  our  country  on  the  same  terms  as 
he  citizen.     He  had  the  same  protection  in  our 
,:ourts,  and  there  were  no  restrictions  on  his  re- 
fctriation  of  his  investment  in  times  of  peace. 
,  I  realize  that  some  control  over  capital  move- 
ments is  necessary,  and  it  is  generally  recognized 
jiiat  some  control  is  needed  over  movements  of 
rhat  is  generally  called  "hot  money",  that  is, 
peculative  capital  which  used  to  jump  from  coun- 
ry  to  country  seeking  a  quick  profit,  or  safety,  or 
more  favorable  tax  situation  but  which  did  not 
■irow  in  its  lot  with  the  fortunes  of  the  host 
Duntry. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  trade  barriers  everywhere 

in  be  lowered  and  that  the  principles  enunciated 
II  Geneva  for  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
ion  can  prevail  universally  to  the  benefit  of  trade, 
fommerce,  and  industry  everywhere.    Once  the 

eneva  deliberations  have  been  concluded,  a  fur- 
Aer  conference  is  to  be  held  in  Habana,  and  I  hope 

iat  each  of  you  will  in  your  respective  countries 
ligender  for  this  important  activity  the  support 

lich  it  truly  merits.     By  unfettering  trade,  you 
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stockbrokers  and  directors  of  stock  exchanges  can 
pave  the  way  for  similar  easing  of  restrictions 
which  hamper  international  stock  and  bond 
trading. 

One  of  the  most  widespread  misconceptions  of 
our  day  is  the  notion  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  such  that  we  must  export  to  live 
and  therefore  we  must  beg  the  foreigner  to  take 
our  goods  or  capital  on  any  terms  he  wishes  to 
offer.    This  presupposes  that  investment  oppor- 
tunities in  our  country  have  vanished.    That  is 
sheer  nonsense.    Any  of  you  who  have  lived  in 
the  United  States  recently  can  understand  what  a 
tremendous  task  we  have  ahead  of  us  in  providing 
our  nationals  with  the  housing  they  need  and  want 
Moreover,  the  diet  of  few  of  my  friends  is  what 
they  would  choose  if  prices  were  not  kept  high, 
partly  by  the  tremendous  demand  for  food  items' 
for  export.    The  idea  that  the  United  States  is  a 
"mature  economy"  and  that  in  the  future  we  must 
find  a  use  for  our  excess  savings  abroad  is  greatly 
exaggerated  and  arises,  I  presume,  from  the  pessi- 
mism which  engulfed  the  minds  of  many  people 
during  the  depression  years. 

The  fact  that  we  have  many  investment  oppor- 
tunities at  home  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
are  not  ready  to  share  our  savings  with  others  if 
they  offer  fair  conditions  of  investment. 

In  many  countries  of  the  world  there  has  de- 
veloped a  type  of  exaggerated  nationalism  which 
I  deplore,    The  attitude  is  taken  that  foreign  eco- 
nomic collaboration  will  be  tolerated  only  on  a 
minority  basis.     I  wish  to  warn  that  such  a  course 
is  very  short-sighted.     If  new  production  con- 
sisted merely  of  money  and  machinery  and  labor, 
there  might  be  some  sense  in  such  a  policy.     It 
would    mean    that    economic    advance  might  be 
achieved,  albeit  at  a  much  slower  rate.    But  the 
big  factor  in  much  production  is  "know-how". 
This  is  an  element  which  is  not  the  property  of 
governments  or  banks.     It  resides  in  the  minds  of 
men.    And  know-how  must  be  cajoled  or  enticed 
or  it   will  not  flow   across   frontiers.    Very  of- 
ten the  know-how  is  a  deeply  guarded  secret  of 
a  particular  group  which  is  unwilling  to  risk  hav- 
ing valuable  knowledge  become  common  knowl- 
edge.    This  is  why  in  many  types  of  production 
know-how  is  not  for  sale  unless  the  sellers  are 
given  the  right  to  supervise  its  use.     Therefore, 
control  of  an  operation  often  overshadows  actual 
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Voice  of  U.S.A.  Reaches  Far  East  Through  New  Transmitter  in  Manila 


SIX-HOUR  DAILY  PROGRAM  SCHEDULE 


[Released  to  the  press  September  11] 

The  peoples  of  the  Far  East  received  the  Voice 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  a  powerful  new 
beam  for  the  first  time  on  September  11  as  a  re- 
cently completed  relay  transmitter  located  in 
Manila,  Philippine  Kepublic,  began  operations. 

By  an  agreement  made  between  the  Republic  and 
the  United  States  on  September  4,  the  new  50- 
kilowatt  transmitter  broadcasts  American  short- 
wave programs  to  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  as 
relayed  from  the  present  Honolulu  relay  station. 

On  a  special  inaugural  program,  statements 
were  made  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William 
Benton ;  Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Ambassador  of 
China ;'  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon,  Ambassador 
of  Siam;  and  Narciso  Ramos,  Minister  Counselor 
of  the  Philippine  Republic. 

Preliminary  reports  from  monitoring  points  in 
Asia  indicate  excellent  reception  of  the  new  sta- 
tion, with  no  fading  or  interference.  With  the 
addition  of  the  Manila  relay  station  the  beam  to 
the  Far  East  is,  in  effect,  moved  6,000  miles  closer 
since  the  only  relay  previously  used  was  the  Hono- 
lulu station. 

The   Voice   of   America   maintains   a   regular 


broadcasting  schedule  in  eight  languages  to  tbi 
Pacific  and  Far  East.  Daily  broadcasts  are  pro- 
duced in  English,  Chinese,  Korean,  Siamese,  Anna- 
mese,  French,  and  Malay.  The  new  transmittei 
broadcasts  on  a  six-hour  daily  program  schedule 
The  countries  and  areas  which  receive  these  broad 
casts  include  Japan,  Korea,  China,  Siam,  Frencl 
Indochina,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

The  programs  consist  of  factual  presentations  o 
the  news  and  information  about  America  and  it- 
way  of  life. 

Plans  for  the  relay  transmitter  were  started  dui 
ing  the  war  as  part  of  our  Government's  oversea 
information  program.  After  the  Philippines  be 
came  an  independent  republic,  it  was  agreed  by  th 
Republic  and  the  United  States  to  continue  th 
project. 

In  addition  to  the  present  relay  station, 
medium-wave,  standard-broadcast-band,  50-kil( 
watt  transmitter  is  nearly  completed  at  Manil; 
This  transmitter  will  be  used  by  the  Philippir 
Government  during  the  daylight  hours,  and  wi 
serve  as  another  relay  on  the  standard  broadca: 
band  for  evening  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  c 
America. 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON 


[Released  to  the  press  September  11] 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  I  greet  you  tonight  through  the  facilities 
of  this  new  relay  broadcasting  station  in  Manila. 
We  hope  that  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  will  re- 
gard this  addition  to  the  Voice  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  one  more  means  of  realizing 
the  great  goal  of  all  peoples— the  building  of 
peace  through  mutual  understanding  and  the 
building  of  understanding  through  free  exchange 
of  ideas  and  information. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Voice  of  the  United  States 
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of  America  to  bring  to  the  peoples  of  the  worl 
information  of  current  happenings  everywher 
as  well  as  a  true  picture  of  America  and  of  tl 
various  phases  of  the  daily  life  of  its  people. 

We  are  a  nation  composed  of  peoples  from  a 
the  world.  Having  achieved  so  much  within  01 
own  land  by  blending  cultures,  we  are  fortified 
our  hope  that  the  entire  world  can  learn  to  live  t 
gether  in  friendship  and  lasting  peace.  It  is  01 
fervent  desire,  by  the  medium  of  radio,  to  mal 
ourselves  understood  by  those  whom  we  too  wi 
to  understand. 
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With  this  new  station,  the  Voice  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  heard  more  clearly  in 
the  homes  of  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East.  We 
may  hope  that  the  number  of  receiving  sets  in  the 
homes  of  Far  Eastern  peoples  will  be  multiplied  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  Today  not  more 
than  3  or  4  percent  of  all  the  world's  radio  receiv- 
ers are  in  the  Far  East,  where  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  earth's  population  resides.  In  view  of 
the  power  of  broadcasting  to  knit  peoples  to- 
gether—a power  scarcely  dreamed  of  a  decade  or 
;wo  ago— there  are  few  projects  I  could  conceive 
)f  with  greater  potentialities  for  good  than  the 
nass  production  and  distribution  of  millions  of 
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rock-bottom-cost  receiving  sets  for  the  homes  of 
the  Far  East. 

True  to  its  tradition,  our  programs  will  en- 
deavor to  carry  the  voice  of  friendship  of  the 
American  people  to  you,  bridging  great  distances 
and  speaking  to  you  in  your  own  languages.  To- 
day, as  this  new  relay  station  goes  into  active 
operation,  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
Philippine  Republic  for  its  cooperation  toward  a 
successful  realization  of  this  project. 

I  am  now  privileged  to  declare  this  transmitter 
inaugurated.  I  declare  it  dedicated  to  mutual 
understanding,  to  the  mutual  understanding  of  all 
peoples  everywhere. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PHILIPPINE   MINISTER  COUNSELOR  TO  THE  U.S.  i 


I  am  privileged  to  represent  my  country  at  the 
nauguration  of  these  broadcasts  designed  to  pre- 
sent a  balanced  picture  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Far  East. 

This  is  a  most  important  task.  In  the  effort  to 
stablish  world  peace  based  upon  the  dignity  and 
reedom  of  the  individual,  an  understanding  of  the 
ree  institutions  and  philosophy  of  life  of  the 
Teatest  and  most  powerful  democracy  on  earth 
i  necessary.  By  her  record  in  the  Philippines, 
Lmerica  has  amply  shown  that  she  is  not  aiming 
t  world  domination.  Her  main  interest  is  in  hav- 
ig  men  and  nations  achieve  happiness  and  pros- 
erity  under  governments  of  their  own  free  choos- 
ig,  governments  that  can  operate  without  out- 
de  interference.  Yet  quite  often  her  motives  are 
istorted,  her  aims  misrepresented.  It  is  more 
lan  ever  essential  that  the  truth  with  regard  to 
ie  United  States  be  made  available  to  masses  of 
eople  all  over  the  world  so  that  they  may  have 
proper  appreciation  of  her  greatness  and  of  the 
leals  for  which  she  stands. 


At  this  crucial  moment  when  a  two-world  order 
looms  before  us,  there  is  great  need  for  getting 
across  to  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  a  full  and  fair 
picture  of  American  democracy. 

The  Philippine  Government,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Roxas,  is  pursuing  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  the  friendliest  relations  with  our 
Oriental  neighbors.  Such  a  policy  will  have  bet- 
ter chances  of  success  if  the  common  peoples  of 
Asia  had  a  proper  understanding  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  which  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  subscribe. 

The  Philippines  therefore  forms  an  important 
link  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  program,  intended 
to  disseminate  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  current  events  and  current  situ- 
ations in  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  my  Government,  may  I  express 
the  hope  that  these  broadcasts  will  be  effective  in 
promoting  peace  not  only  in  the  Orient  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHINESE  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  U.S.* 


The  United  States  has  emerged  from  the  re- 
nt global  war  a  world  power  pre-eminent  in  the 
mily  of  nations.  Its  interests  have  multiplied 
id  its  influence  has  grown  in  Asia  as  well  as  in 
'irope. 
My  country,  China,  and,  I  know,  other  coun- 
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tries  in  the  Far  East  are  all  anxious  to  know  not 
only  what  the  Government  and  people  of  this 
great  republic  are  doing  and  thinking  about  their 
own  problems  but  also  what  the  American  reac- 


1  Narciso  Ramos. 

5  Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo. 
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tion  is  toward  the  problems  of  their  respective 
countries.  The  attitude  and  activities  of  the 
American  Government  and  people  in  the  divers 
fields  of  politics,  economics,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment are  of  great  interest  to  the  peoples  of  Asi- 
atic nations,  because  the  United  States  is  the  home 
of  modern  democracy  and  the  center  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  full  functioning,  and  because 
such  knowledge  provides  them  not  only  with  a 
comparison  or  a  contrast  with  their  own  activities 
in  the  same  fields  but  also  with  a  stimulus  for  re- 
doubled effort. 


For  this  reason,  I  welcome  the  inauguration  c 
the  State  Department  radio- relay  station  in  tl 
Philippines,  which  will,  I  understand,  strive  t 
supply  a  wider  range  of  information  about  tl, 
United  States  to  the  countries  in  the  Far  Eas 
This  increased  knowledge  cannot  but  help  to  brir 
about  a  closer  bond  of  acquaintance  and  unde 
standing  so  essential  to  the  promotion  of  frien< 
ship  and  cooperation  between  nations.  My  be 
wishes,  therefore,  go  out  to  this  new  undertakii 
for  its  complete  success. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SIAMESE  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  U.S. 


The  people  of  Siam  gladly  join  with  the  other 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East  in 
welcoming  the  inauguration  of  the  new  transmitter 
in  Manila. 

Through  this  added  facility,  the  Voice  of 
America,  which,  during  the  war,  brought  such  an 
inspiring  message  of  hope  and  encouragement  to 
the  Siamese  people  in  their  plight,  will  now  be 
heard  even  more  clearly  in  its  daily  message  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  good-will. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  association  of  peoples 
and  not  merely  of  states  and  governments,  and 
its  work  of  peace  and  international  cooperation 
must,  in  order  to  succeed,  be  the  work  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.     International  events  and  inter- 


national questions  must  be  brought  home  to  t 
people  of  each  country.  Broadcasting  does  tr 
and  it  does  even  more :  it  brings  the  peoples  of  t' 
world  closer  together. 

The  people  of  Siam,  through  their  tradition 
love  of  freedom  and  peace  and  through  their  de 
and  genuine  friendship  for  the  people  of  t! 
United  States  for  over  a  century,  will  now  list 
in  more  intently  to  the  Voice  of  America  and,, 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  country,  I  tender  c 
cordial  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  ni 
transmitter,  which  will  be  instrumental  in  maki 
still  clearer  and  more  distinct  the  American  m 
sage  of  peace  and  friendly  cooperation  sent  to  t 
people  of  Siam  and  of  other  countries  in  the  I 
East. 


United  States  and  Burma  Exchange  Ambassadors 


The  Government  of  Burma  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  have  agreed 
to  exchange  representatives  with  the  rank  of 
ambassador. 

The  Government  of  Burma  has  selected  Soe 
Nyun  to  be  Burman  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  He  will  depart  for  Washington  next 
month. 

The  Consulate  General  of  the  United  States  in 
Kangoon  is  being  raised  to  the  status  of  Em- 
bassy, and  the  present  Consul  General,  E.  L. 
Packer,  will  act  as  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim 

3  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon. 
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[Released  to  the  press  simultaneousl: 
Washington  and  Rangoon  on  September 

until  the  appointment  of  an  ambassador  by  \ 
United  States  Government. 

Text  of  statement  issued  on  September  19  by  i 
American  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Rangoon,  Earl 
Packer 

[Released  to  the  press  September 

The  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  a 
the  exchange  of  diplomatic  representatives 
tween  the  United  States  and  Burma  is  a  milest< 
in  the  development  of  relations  between  the  t 
countries,    signifying    American    recognition 
Burma's  changing  political  status. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  deeply 
iterested  in  developments  in  Burma  and  west- 
oast  Asia  and  looks  forward  to  Burma's  early 
mergence  into  full  and  independent  statehood, 
dth  resulting  possibilities  for  international  col- 
iboration  in  a  peaceful  world. 

The  United  States  Government  is  hopeful  that 
ultural  and  economic  relations  between  Burma 
nd  the  United  States  may  develop  to  the  mutual 
enefit  of  both  countries. 

rocedure  for  Filing  War  Claims 
/ith  North  Borneo 

[Released  to  the  press  September  16] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  that 
[aims  for  war  damage  to  American  property  in 
Forth  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  Brunei  may  be  regis- 
jred  with  the  Borneo  War  Damage  Claims  Com- 
hssion.  Claims  should  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
tary of  the  Commission,  Jesselton,  North  Bor- 
eo,  before  November  30,  1947. 

The  registration  of  claims  has  been  undertaken 
y  the  Borneo  Commission  to  enable  the  Govern- 
lents  of  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  Brunei  to 
iach  decisions  as  to  the  extent  of  compensation 
hich  may  be  granted  for  such  war  damage,  but 
le  registration  and  assessment  of  claims  should 
ot  be  construed  as  a  commitment  that  compensa- 
on  will  be  paid. 

onetary  Exchange— Continued  from  page  6^5 

vnership  in  many  cases.  When  a  foreign  group 
lys  such  know-how  they  often  buy  not  only 
mething  now  in  existence,  but  also  the  results  of 
try  expensive  research  which  will  continue  to  be 
rried  on  for  years  to  come. 
In  closing,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  we  are  living 

a  transition  period  and  one  which  will  continue 
til  production  is  restored  in  vast  areas  outside 
r  Hemisphere.  To  get  the  economy  of  the  world 
ck  on  an  even  keel  will  require  great  effort  and 
en  sacrifices  by  all  of  us.  But  the  end  justifies 
i  it  will  cost,  for  prosperity  and  stability  cannot 

achieved  in  any  other  way.  The  contribution 
jiich  our  countries  can  make  is  to  couple  liberal 
td  constructive  trade  and  investment  policies  in 
r  relations  with  other  countries  with  great  ef- 
pts  to  establish  and  maintain  stability  and  pros- 
frity  in  our  own  countries. 
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Additional  $10,000,000  Made  Available 
to  Bank  of  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  September  16] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 16  that  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  had  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  Greece 
to  finance  urgently  needed  imports,  pursuant  to 
the  request  of  Dwight  P.  Griswold,  Chief  of  the 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece.  This  sum 
is  in  addition  to  $5,000,000  made  available  on 
August  6,  as  previously  announced  by  the  De- 
partment, and  is  made  on  the  same  terms,  which 
require  specific  approval  of  the  American  Mis- 
sion in  each  instance  of  expenditure. 

Officials  of  the  Department  also  stated  that 
these  allocations  from  the  total  aid  program  of 
$300,000,000  were  made  in  view  of  emergency 
conditions  in  Greece  and  that  a  comprehensive 
import  program  to  cover  Greek  civilian  require- 
ments had  not  yet  been  finally  prepared.  How- 
ever, in  response  to  many  inquiries  from  the 
American  export  trade,  it  was  stated  that  pro- 
cedures involved  in  the  use  of  these  funds  re- 
quired Greek  importers  to  obtain  import  licenses 
from  the  Greek  Government.  Following  issu- 
ance of  such  licenses  in  Athens,  Greek  importers 
can  make  arrangements  through  the  Bank  of 
Greece  to  pay  American  exporters  through  the 
exporters'  normal  commercial  banking  channels. 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  such  transactions  will 
involve  clearance  through  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington,  except  to  the  extent  that 
usual  export-control  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  apply.  Firms  desirous  of  do- 
ing business  with  Greece  are,  therefore,  advised 
to  make  contacts  with  buyers  abroad  rather  than 
to  direct  inquiries  to  the  Coordinator  of  the 
Greek-Turkish  Aid  Program  in  Washington. 

Yugoslavia  Releases  Detained  Allied  Personnel 

[Released  to  the  press  September  19] 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Belgrade,  Cav- 
endish W.  Cannon,  has  informed  the  Department 
of  State  that  all  of  the  Allied  military  personnel 
who  were  being  detained  by  the  Yugoslav  author- 
ities have  now  been  released.  Their  return  has 
been  confirmed  by  General  Airey,  the  Allied  Com- 
mander at  Trieste.  For  background  information 
on  this  situation,  see  Bulletin  of  September  21, 
1947,  page  591. 
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Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  appeared  in  the  August  23,  1947,  issue  of 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  for  15  cents  each : 

"The  U.S.  Foreign  Service  and  American 
Business",  by  Christian  M.  Ravndal,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Service,  Department  of  State, 
and  Eugene  M.  Braderman,  Assistant  to  the  Associ- 
ate Director,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 


Agricultural  Cooperation  With  the  American  Re- 
publics— Continued  from  page  617 

tion  of  such  crops  and  will  be  able  to  exchange 
them  for  goods,  such  as  trucks,  fencing,  light 
plants,  and  the  additional  vast  array  of  products 
which  they  need  from  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  a  combination  of  factors,  the 
United  States  has  developed  a  body  of  agricultural 
science,  technology,  and  experience  of  tremendous 
potential  value  for  others.  In  the  face  of  the 
agricultural  needs  of  other  countries,  especially 
the  agricultural  shortages  in  the  war-devastated 
countries,  here  is  an  exportable  commodity  pos- 
sessed by  us  in  ample  supply,  capable  of  transfer 
at  relatively  low  cost  to  us  and  to  the  recipients  of 
the  commodity.  In  the  transfer,  it  is  not  lost  to 
us ;  it  is  not  consumed  by  use ;  nor  does  it  deterio- 
rate. Kather,  it  is  capable  of  increasing  applica- 
tion. Each  applied  fact  and  technique  becomes  a 
building  stone  with  which  others  may  develop 
scientifically  sound  practices  and  technologies  ap- 
propriate to  their  needs. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  republics  of 
this  Hemisphere  are  cooperatively  utilizing  their 
combined  technical  experience  in  agriculture  to 
advance  their  common  interests.  This  experience 
is  increasing  with  use.  Technical  collaboration 
thus  provides  a  frictionless  tool  in  developing  re- 
lations between  nations  and  its  results  are  of  in- 
ternational significance  because  they  are  applicable 
in  many  countries. 
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[Released  to  the  press  September  19] 
The  Department  of  State  announced  on  September  18  the 
appointment  of  Robert  W.  Tyson,  formerly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Branch, 
International  Resources  Division.  Mr.  Tyson  is  being  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Fisheries  Branch  primarily  to  carry  out| 
the  instructions  of  the  Congress  in  its  appropriation  ofj 
$25,000  to  initiate  an  international  fishery-conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  northwest  Atlantic  Ocean. 

[Released  to  the  press  August  291 
George  H.  Butler,  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, is  returning  to  the  Department  of  State  for  tem- 
porary detail  as  a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 
After  serving  on  the  Planning  Staff  for  several  months, 
he  will  return  to  his  post  at  Ciudad  Trujillo. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Natal,  Brazil,  was  officially 
closed  August  31,  1947. 


Geneva  Charter — Continued  from  page  606 
ber  3,  1923) ,  the  international  convention  for  tht 
abolition  of  import  and  export  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  (Geneva,  November  8,  1927),  various 
studies  and  memoranda  prepared  in  the  interwai 
years  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Na 
tions,  article  VII  of  the  mutual-aid  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
(1942  to  date),  and  the  numerous  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  concluded  by  the  United  States 
since  1934.  Nothing  of  the  past  has  been  over 
looked  in  an  effort  to  preserve  what  is  useful  anc 
workable. 

The  general  commercial  provisions  are  not,  o: 
course,  satisfactory  to  all  countries  in  all  of  then 
details.  But  taken  as  a  whole  they  are  of  grea 
advantage  to  every  country.  If  adopted,  thej 
will  constitute  an  unprecedented  step  forward  ii 
the  freeing  and  simplifying  of  world  commerce 
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The  following  list  of  legislation  passed  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  first  session,  consists  of  major 
legislative  actions  touching  upon  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States : 

Law  Title 

8  An   Act   To   Authorize   the   Secretary   of   Agri- 

culture To  Cooperate  With  the  Government  of 
Mexico    in   the    Control   and    Eradication    of 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  and  Rinderpest. 
14  An  Act  To  Authorize  the  Payment  of  $425.88  by 

the  United  States  to  the  Government  of 
Switzerland. 

22  Joint   Resolution    Making  an   Appropriation  for 

Expenses  Incident  to  the  Control  and  Eradica- 
tion of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  and 
Rinderpest. 

23  Joint   Resolution   Amending  the   Settlement  of 

Mexican  Claims  Act  of  1942  To  Provide  for 
the  Consideration  of  Any  Claim  Decided  by 
the  General  Claims  Commission  in  Which  the 
United  States  Filed  a  Petition  for  Rehearing. 

24  Joint   Resolution   To   Strengthen   the    Common 

Defense  by  Maintaining  an  Adequate  Domestic 
Rubber-Producing  Industry. 

29  An  Act  To  Extend  Certain  Powers  of  the  Presi- 

dent Under  Title  III  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act.     [Until  June  30,  1947.] 

30  Joint    Resolution    To    Extend   the    Powers    and 

Authorities  Under  Certain  Statutes  With 
Respect  to  the  Distribution  and  Pricing  of 
Sugar,  and  for  Other  Purposes. 

42  An  Act  To  Suspend  Certain  Import  Taxes  on 

Copper. 

48  Joint  Resolution  To  Permit  United  States  Com- 

mon Communications  Carriers  To  Accord  Free 
Communication  Privileges  to  Official  Partici- 
pants in  the  World  Telecommunications  Con- 
ferences To  Be  Held  in  the  United  States  in 
1947. 

50  Joint   Resolution   To   Correct   an   Error  in  the 

Act  Approved  August  10,  1946  (Public  Law 
720,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session), 
Relating  to  the  Composition  of  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

58  Act  To  Amend  the  Act  of  July  20,  1942  (56  Stat. 

662),  Relating  to  the  Acceptance  of  Decora- 
tions, Orders,  Medals,  and  Emblems  by 
Officers  and  Enlisted  Men  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  Tendered  Them 
by  Governments  of  Cobelligerent  Nations  or 
Other  American  Republics. 
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Law  Title 

75  An  Act  To  Provide  for  Assistance  to  Greece  and 

Turkey. 

76  An    Act     Making    Appropriations    To    Supply 

Deficiencies  in  Certain  Appropriations  for  the 

Fiscal   Year  Ending  June  30,    1947,   and  for 

Other  Purposes. 
84  Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  Relief  Assistance 

to  the  People  of  Countries  Devastated  by  War. 
89  An  Act  To  Provide  for  the  Reincorporation  of 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  and  for 

Other  Purposes. 

91  Joint  Resolution  Authorizing  the  Administrator 

of  Veterans'  Affairs  To  Continue  and  Estab- 
lish Offices  in  the  Territory  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 

92  An  Act  To  Amend  Sections  3533  and  3536  of  the 

Revised  Statutes  With  Respect  to  Deviations 
in  Standard  of  Ingots  and  Weight  of  Silver 
Coins. 
104  An  Act  To  Regulate  the  Marketing  of  Economic 

Poisons  and  Devices,  and  for  Other  Purposes. 

125  Joint    Resolution   To   Strengthen   the   Common 

Defense  and  To  Meet  Industrial  Needs  for  Tin 
by  Providing  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Domes- 
tic Tin-Smelting  Industry. 

126  An  Act  To  Extend  the  Period  of  Validity  of  the 

Act  To  Facilitate  the  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  the  Alien  Fiancees  or  Fiances'  of 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

127  An  Act  To  Continue  Temporary  Authority  of 

the  Maritime  Commission  Until  March  1,  1948. 

145  Joint  Resolution  To  Continue  for  a  Temporary 

Period  of  Fifteen  Days  Certain  Controls  Now 
Exercised  by  the  President  Under  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act,  1942,  and  Under  the  Export 
Control  Act.     [To  July  15,  1947.] 

146  Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  Membership  and 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  and  Au- 
thorizing an  Appropriation  Therefor. 

149  An  Act  To  Amend  the  Act  Entitled  "An  Act  To 

Provide  for  the  Management  and  Operation  of 
Naval  Plantations,  Outside  the  Continental 
United  States",  Approved  June  28,  1944. 

162  An  Act  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Commission 

on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government. 

164  Joint   Resolution   To   Enable  the  President  To 

Utilize  the  Appropriations  for  United  States 
Participation  in  the  Work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
for  Meeting  Administrative  Expenses  of  United 
States  Government  Agencies  in  Connection 
With  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  Liquidation. 
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Title 


235 


239 
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255 


271 


274 


277 


281 


282 


287 
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An  Act  To  Extend  Certain  Powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent Under  Title  III  of  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act  and  the  Export  Control  Act,  and  for  Other 
Purposes. 

An  Act  To  Provide  for  the  Performance  of  the 
Duties  of  the  Office  of  President  in  Case  of  the 
Removal,  Resignation,  Death,  or  Inability 
Both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

Joint  Resolution  Authorizing  the  President  To 
Approve  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

An  Act  To  Amend  the  Act  Approved  December 
28,  1945  (Public  Law  271,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress), Entitled  "An  Act  To  Expedite  the 
Admission  to  the  United  States  of  Alien 
Spouses  and  Alien  Minor  Children  of  Citizen 
Members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces". 

An  Act  Authorizing  the  Transfer  to  the  United 
States  Section,  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  by  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration of  a  Portion  of  Fort  Mcintosh  at 
Laredo,  Texas,  and  Certain  Personal  Property 
in  Connection  Therewith,  Without  Exchange  of 
Funds  or  Reimbursement. 

Joint  Resolution  To  Terminate  Certain  Emer- 
gency and  War  Powers. 

An  Act  To  Amend  Public  Law  301,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  Approved  February  18,  1946,  so  as 
To  Extend  the  Benefits  of  the  Missing  Persons 
Act,  Approved  March  7,  1942  (56  Stat.  143), 
as  Amended,  to  Certain  Members  of  the  Or- 
ganized Military  Forces  of  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines. 

An  Act  To  Provide  for  the  Protection,  Preserva- 
tion and  Extension  of  the  Sockeye  Salmon 
Fishery  of  the  Fraser  River  System,  and  for 
Other  Purposes. 

An  Act  Making  Supplemental  Appropriations 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1948,  and 
for  Other  Purposes. 

An  Act  To  Amend  Section  12  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1917.  [Giving  immigration  officers  lists 
of  aliens  arriving  in  and  departing  from  U.  S.] 

An  Act  To  Permit  Vessels  of  Canadian  Registry 
To  Transport  Certain  Merchandise  Between 
Hyder,  Alaska,  and  Points  in  the  Continental 
United  States. 

An  Act  To  Codify  and  Enact  Into  Positive  Law 
Title  17  of  the  United  States  Code,  Entitled 
"Copyrights". 

An  Act  To  Codify  and  Enact  Into  Positive  Law, 
Title  9  of  the  United  States  Code,  Entitled 
"Arbitration". 

An  Act  To  Provide  for  the  Establishment  of 
a  Temporary  Congressional  Aviation  Policy 
Board. 
An  Act  To  Amend  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act 
Approved  August  20,  1912,  as  Amended,  by 
Adding  a  New  Proviso  to  Section  1. 

An  Act  To  Provide  That  the  Canadian-Built 
Dredge    Ajax    and    Certain    Other    Dredging 


Law  Title 

Equipment  Owned  by  a  United  States  Corpo- 
ration Be  Documented  Under  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States. 

314  An  Act  To  Amend  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July 

20,  1942  (56  Stat.  662),  as  Amended,  Relating 
to  the  Acceptance  of  Decorations,  Orders, 
Medals,  and  Emblems  by  Officers  and  Enlisted 
Men  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Tendered  Them  by  Governments  of  Cobellig- 
erent  Nations,  Neutral  Nations,  or  Other 
American  Republics. 

315  Joint  Resolution  To  Amend  Paragraph  1772  of 

the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  [Tax-free  importation 
of  15-inch  newsprint.] 

331  An  Act  To  Extend  the  Times  for  Commencing 

and  Completing  the  Construction  of  a  Toll 
Bridge  Across  the  Rio  Grande,  at  or  Near  Rio 
Grande  City,  Texas. 

354  An  Act  To  Authorize  the  Treasury  Department 

and  the  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office  To  Furnish,  or  To  Procure  and  Furnish, 
Administrative  Materials,  Supplies,  and  Equip- 
ment to  Public  International  Organizations  on: 
a  Reimbursable  Basis. 

357  Joint  Resolution  Authorizing  the  President  To 

Bring  Into  Effect  an  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  for  the ' 
Purpose  of  Establishing  the  Permanent  Head-, 
quarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United 
States  and  Authorizing  the  Taking  of  Measures 
Necessary  To  Facilitate  Compliance  With  the; 
Provisions  of  Such  Agreement,  and  for  Other 
Purposes. 

360  An  Act  To  Provide  Support  for  Wool,  and  for 

Other  Purposes. 

368  An  Act  To  Amend  the  Act  Entitled  "An  Act  To 

Provide  for  the  Evacuation  and  Return  of  the 
Remains  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Died  and  Are 
Buried  Outside  the  Continental  Limits  of  the 
United  States",  Approved  May  16,  1946,  in 
Order  To  Provide  for  the  Shipment  of  the 
Remains  of  World  War  II  Dead  to  the  Home- 
land of  the  Deceased  or  of  Next  of  Kin,  To 
Provide  for  the  Disposition  of  Group  and  Mass 
Burials,  To  Provide  for  the  Burial  of  Unknown 
American  World  War  II  Dead  in  United  States 
Military  Cemeteries  To  Be  Established  Over- 
seas, To  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  To 
Acquire  Land  Overseas  and  To  Establish  United 
States  Military  Cemeteries  Thereon,  and  for 
Other  Purposes. 

369  An  Act  To  Provide  for  the  Reincorporation  of 

The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
for  Other  Purposes. 

370  Joint    Resolution    To    Provide    for    Returns   of 

Italian  Property  in  the  United  States,  and  for 

Other  Purposes. 
375  An   Act  To   Change  the   Order  of  Priority  for 

Payment  Out  of  the  German  Special  Deposit 

Account,  and  for  Other  Purposes. 
380  An    Act   To    Carry    Into    Effect    Certain   Parts 

Relating  to  Patents  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace 
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Title 
With  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania, 
Ratified  by  the  Senate  on  June  5,  1947,  and 
for  Other  Purposes. 

An  Act  To  Terminate  Certain  Tax  Provisions 
Before  the  End  of  World  War  II. 

An  Act  To  Regulate  Commerce  Among  the 
Several  States,  With  the  Territories  and  Pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  With 
Foreign  Countries;  To  Protect  the  Welfare  of 
Consumers  of  Sugars  and  of  Those  Engaged  in 
the  Domestic  Sugar-Producing  Industry;  To 
Promote  the  Export  Trade  of  the  United 
States;  and  for  Other  Purposes. 

The  following  list  is  of  legislation  pending  at 
the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, and  consists  only  of  legislation  which  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State  or  in 
which  the  Department  has  a  special  interest : 

1.  Entry  of  Displaced  Persons 

2.  World  Health  Organization 

3.  International  Broadcasting  Foundation 

4.  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United 
Nations 

5.  Detail  of  Naval  and   Military   Missions   to   Foreign 
Governments 

6.  Inter-American  Military  Cooperation  Act 

7.  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 

8.  United  States  Membership  in  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion 

9.  United  States  Membership  in  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission 

10.  Munitions  Control  Act 

11.  Admission  of  Canadian  Nationals  to  West  Point  and 
Annapolis 

12.  International  Labor  Organization  :  Four  Recommenda- 
tions Formulated  at  Seattle,  1946. 

13.  Assistance  to  Destitute  Americans  Abroad 

14.  Establishment  of  Interim  Office  of  German  Affairs 

15.  United  States  Participation  in  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women 

L6.  Amendment  of  Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  U.S. 
Membership  in  the  Inter-American  Institute  for  Pro- 
tection of  Childhood  (increase  in  quota) 

L7.  War  Claims  Commission  (Amendment  to  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act) 

L8.  Use  of  Official  United  Nations  Seal,  Emblem  and  Name 

L9.  Compensation  for  War  Damage  Done  to  Property  in 
Neutral  Countries 

10.  Refund  of  Taxes  Deducted  From  Wages  of  Mexican 
Railway  Workers  Employed  in  the  United  States 

!1.  Relief  of  Certain  Officers  and  Employees  of  the  For- 
eign Service 

!2.  Protection  of  the  National  Security  [by  permitting 
summary  termination  of  employment  of  civilian  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Departments  of  State,  War  and 
Navy,  and  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission] 

13.  Participation  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
(Amendment  of  Act  of  June  28,  1935) 

'4.  Philippine  Veterans'  Benefits 
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The  following  treaties  were  approved  by  the 
Senate  during  the  Eightieth  Congress,  First  Ses- 


sion 

Senate  Exec. 
Print 

(80th  Congress, 
1st  Session) 

B 


Title 


D 


E 


Protocol  To  Extend  the  Inter-American 
Coffee  Agreement,  dated  at  Washington 
October  1, 1946 
Protocol  Concerning  the  International  Of- 
fice of  Public  Health,  signed  at  New  York 
July  22,  1946 
Protocol,  dated  at  London  August  30,  1946, 
Prolonging  the  International  Agreement 
Regarding  the  Regulation  of  Production 
and  Marketing  of  Sugar 

F,  G,H,  I  Treaties  of  Peace  With  Italy,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary,  dated  at  Paris 
February  10,  1947 

K  Protocol  for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling— 

1946,  dated  at  Washington  December  2, 
1946 

L  International  Convention  for  the  Regula- 

tion of  Whaling,  dated  at  Washington  De- 
cember 2,  1946 

N  Protocol  Amending  the  Agreements,  Con- 

ventions, and  Protocols  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess December  11,  1946 

P  Supplementary  Protocol  Relating  to  Whal- 

ing dated  at  London  March  3,  1947 

The  following  treaties  are  still  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate : 

1.  Canada— Protocol,  signed  at  Ottawa  October  3,  1945, 
To  Be  Annexed  to,  and  To  Form  a  Part  of,  the  Extradi- 
tion Treaty  of  April  29,  1942  (Executive  I,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.) 

2.  Canada — Exchange  of  Notes,  at  Washington  May  3, 
1944,  Providing  for  an  Additional  Diversion  of  the 
Water  of  the  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls  (Execu- 
tive E,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

3.  Canada — Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Convention,  signed  at 
Washington  April  29,  1942  (Executive  C,  79th  Cong., 
2d  sess.) 

4.  China — Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Naviga- 
tion, signed  at  Nanking  November  4,  1946  (Executive 
J,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

5.  France — Convention  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation,  signed  at  Paris  October  18,  1946  (Executive 
A,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ) 

6.  Norway — Claims  Convention  (Norway-Hannevig; 
United  States-Jones),  signed  at  Washington  March 
28,  1940  (Executive  G,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

7.  Philippines — Treaty  of  Conciliation,  signed  at  Manila 
November  16, 1946  (Executive  C,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

8.  Philippines— Consular  Convention,  signed  at  Manila 
March  14, 1947  (Executive  Q,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

9.  Union  of  South  Africa — Convention  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  (Estates),  signed  at  Capetown 
April  10, 1947  (Executive  FF,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 
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10.  Union  of  South  Africa— Convention  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  (Income),  signed  at  Pretoria  De- 
cember 13,  1946  (Executive  O,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

11.  United  Kingdom— Agreement  on  Petroleum,  signed  at 
London  September  24,  1945  (Executive  H,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.) 

12.  Nine  Conventions  Formulated  at  the  Twenty-eighth 
(Maritime)  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  Seattle,  Washington  June  6-29, 1946  (Execu- 
tives R  to  Z,  inclusive,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

13.  Final  Articles  Revision  Convention  (International 
Labor  Organization),  adopted  at  Montreal  October  9, 
1946  (Executive  EE,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

14.  Protocol  Relating  to  an  Amendment  to  the  Convention 
on  International  Civil  Aviation,  dated  at  Montreal  May 
27,  1947  (Executive  GG,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

15.  Inter-American  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Author 
in  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Artistic  Works,  signed  at 
Washington  June  22,  1946  (Executive  HH,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.) 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  an  anal- 
ysis of  all  legislation,  passed  and  pending,  may  se- 
cure the  Congressional  Record  for  August  15, 
1947,  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  15  cents  a  copy. 
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During  the  quarter  beginning  July  1,  1947,  the 

following  publications  have  been  released  by  the 

Department  ■} 

2717.  Inter-American  Automotive  Traffic :  Convention  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Other  Ameri- 
can Republics— Opened  for  signature  at  Washington 
December  15,  1943 ;  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  of  America  July  25, 1946 ;  ratified 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
August  8,  1946;  ratification  of  the  United  States  of 
America  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union  at 
Washington  October  29,  1946;  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  November 
1,  1946 ;  effective  as  to  the  United  States  of  America 
October  29,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1567.     53  pp.     150. 

2738.  World  Health  Organization,  Establishment  of  an 
Interim  Commission :  Arrangement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Other  Governments- 
Signed  at  New  York  July  22,  1946 ;  effective  July  22, 
1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1561.    52  pp.     150. 


1  Serial  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list  have 
appeared  previously  or  will  appear  in  subsequent  lists. 
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2749.  Atlas,  Administrative  Subdivisions  of  Japan:  Ap- 
pendix to  Gazetteer,  Administrative  Subdivisions  of 
Japan  (publication  2749,  Far  Eastern  Series  19). 
Far  Eastern  Series  19.  47  maps.  Not  available  for 
public  purchase. 

2750.  Problems  of  United  States  Foreign  Economic  Policy. 
By  Willard  L.  Thorp.  Commercial  Policy  Series  104. 
27  pp.     10^. 

2766.  Reparation,  Non-Repatriable  Victims  of  German 
Action:  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Other  Governments — Signed  at  Paris 
June  14,  1946 ;  effective  June  14,  1946.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1594.     13  pp.     50. 

2767.  Relief  From  Double  Taxation  on  Shipping  Profits : 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Finland— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
at  Washington  June  6,  1946  and  January  7,  1947; 
effective  from  November  19,  1943.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1596.    3  pp.     50. 

2783.  Occupation  of  Germany:  Policy  and  Progress, 
1945-46.     European  Series  23.     241  pp.    750. 

2792.  Reciprocal  Customs  Privileges  for  Foreign  Service 
Personnel :  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Poland— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Warsaw  October  5  and  30,  1945 ;  effective 
October  30,  1945.  Treaties  and  Other  International; 
Acts  Series  1544.    4  pp.     50. 

2793.  Rural  Education,  Cooperative  Program  in  Brazil:' 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  January  21  and  February  15, 1946 ;  effective 
January  1,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1549.     20  pp.     100. 

2803.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Peru — Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Lima  March  2 
and  April  3, 1944 ;  effective  July  1, 1944.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1578.     11  pp.     50. 

2804.  International  Refugee  Organization,  Preparatory 
Commission:  Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Other  Powers— Opened  for  signature 
at  New  York  December  15, 1946 ;  signed  for  the  United 
States  of  America  December  16,  1946;  effective  De- 
cember 3l,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1583.     39  pp.     150. 

2805.  Public  Roads  Program  in  the  Philippines:  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  th« 
Republic  of  the  Philippines— Signed  at  Manila  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1947 ;  effective  February  14,  1947.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1584.     5  pp.    50 

2807.  Education,  Cooperative  Program  in  El  Salvador 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
El  Salvador— Signed  at  San  Salvador  June  9,  1945 
effective  July  25,  1945.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter 
national  Acts  Series  1595.     11  pp.     50. 

2808.  International  Court  of  Justice,  Recognition  by  th( 
United  States  of  America  of  Compulsory  Jurisdiction- 
Declaration  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  o: 
America  August  14,  1946;  deposited  with  the  Secre 
tary  General  of  the  United  Nations  August  26,  194€ 
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*  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1598. 
4  pp.     50. 

2809.  Haitian  Finances :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Haiti,  Amending  the  Agree- 
ment of  September  13,  1941— Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  signed  at  Port-au-Prince  September  30,  1946; 
effective  October  1,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1599.     6  pp.     50. 

2812.  The  United  States  and  Non-Self-Governing  Territo- 
ries. United  States-United  Nations  Information 
Series  18.     106  pp.,  2  charts.     300. 

2815.  Sisal,  Supplies  from  Portuguese  Colonies  of  Angola 

»and  Mozambique:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Portugal— Effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Lisbon  May  17,  1946 ;  effec- 
tive June  1,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1590.     9  pp.     50. 

2816.  International  Civil  Aviation:  Convention  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Other  Govern- 
ments— Formulated  at  Chicago  December  7,  1944; 
signed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America 
December  7,  1944 ;  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  July  25,  1946;  ratified  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  August  6,  1946 ;  ratifi- 
cation of  the  United  States  of  America  deposited  at 
Washington  August  9,  1946 ;  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  March  17,  1947;  effective 
April  4,  1947.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1591.    39  pp.     150. 

2817.  Participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
International  Conferences,  July  1,  1945-June  30, 
1946.    Conference  Series  95.    xii,  292  pp.    750. 

2821.  First  Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO, 
Paris,  November  19-December  10,  1946.  Report  of 
the  United  States  Delegation.  Conference  Series  97. 
157  pp.    35^. 

2831.  Surplus  Property,  Disposal  Operations:  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada- 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Ottawa  Janu- 
ary 9,  1947 ;  effective  January  9,  1947.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1603.     2  pp.     50. 

2832.  Passport  Visa  Fees :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  France — Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Washington  November  20  and  De- 
cember 10,  1946;  effective  January  1,  1947.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1608.     3  pp.     50. 

2833.  Copyright,  Extension  of  Time  for  Fulfilling  Condi- 
tions and  Formalities :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  France: — Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Washington  March  27,  1947 ;  effec- 
tive March  27, 1947.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1610.     8  pp.     50. 

2835.  Mutual  Aid  Settlement:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Wash- 
ington March  21,  1947;  effective  March  21,  1947. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1593. 
8  pp.     50. 

2836.  The  Constitution  of  Japan,  Effective  May  3,  1947. 
Far  Eastern  Series  22.     13  pp.     100. 
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2838.  Reciprocal  Trade :  Agreement  and  Supplemental  Ex- 
changes of  Notes  Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Paraguay— Signed  at  Asuncion  September  12, 
1946;  published  in  Oaceta  Oflcial  of  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay  February  26,  1947;  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  March  10, 
1947 ;  effective  April  9,  1947.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
ternational Acts  Series  1601.    46  pp. 

2839.  Customs  Privileges,  Prevention  of  Abuses  at  Cer- 
tain Leased  Naval  and  Air  Bases :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland — Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  January 
18  and  February  21,  1946 ;  effective  February  21,  1946. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1592.  3 
pp.     50. 

2840.  Claims,  Damages  Resulting  From  Acts  of  Armed 
Forces  Personnel:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom — Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  London  February  29 
and  March  28, 1944 ;  effective  March  28, 1944.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1602.     13  pp.    5^. 

2842.  The  Requirements  of  Reconstruction.  Address  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  May  8, 1947.  Com- 
mercial Policy  Series  102.     10  pp.    50. 

2844.  Air  Transport  Services:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Siam— Signed  at 
Bangkok  February  26,  1947;  effective  February  26, 
1947.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1607.     6  pp.     50. 

2845.  Fishery  Program  in  the  Philippines:  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines— Signed  at  Manila  March 
14,  1947;  effective  March  14,  1947.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1611.     7  pp.     50. 

2848.  Air  Transport  Services:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Ireland  Amending  the 
Agreement  of  February  3,  1945— Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Washington  June  2  and  3, 
1947 ;  effective  June  3,  1947.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
ternational Acts  Series  1620.    2  pp.     50. 

2849.  Copyright,  Extension  of  Time  for  Fulfilling  Condi- 
tions and  Formalities :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  New  Zealand — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  April  24, 
1947;  effective  April  24,  1947.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1613.    8  pp.     50. 

2850.  Two  Aspects  of  Trusteeship :  United  States  Trustee- 
ship for  the  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands ;  and  the 
First  Session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  United 
States-United  Nations  Information  Series  21.  18  pp. 
100. 

2854.  Twenty-Eighth  (Maritime)  Session,  International 
Labor  Conference,  Seattle,  Washington,  June  6  to  June 

29,  1946.     Report  of  the  United  States  Government 
Delegate.     Conference  Series  101.     62  pp.     200. 

2856.  Regulation  of  Production  and  Marketing  of  Sugar : 
Protocol  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Other  Governments  Prolonging  the  International 
Agreement  of  May  6,  1937— Signed  at  London  August 

30,  1946;  Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  April  24,  1947 ;  ratified  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  May  7, 
1947;  ratification  of  the  United  States  of  America 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land on  May  20,  1947;  proclaimed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  May  27, 1947 ;  effective 
September  1,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1614.     5  pp.     50. 

2857.  European  Coal  Organization :  Protocol  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Other  Governments, 
Prolonging  the  Agreement  of  January  4,  1946 — Con- 
cluded at  London  December  12,  1946 ;  open  for  signa- 
ture until  December  31,  1946 ;  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  December  30, 1946 ;  effective 
January  1,  1947.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1615.    5  pp.    50. 

2858.  Friendship  and  Commerce :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal- 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Kathmandu 
April  25,  1947;  entered  into  force  April  25,  1947. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1585. 
7  pp.    50. 

2864.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVI,  no.  417, 
June  29, 1947.     72  pp.     150. 

2865.  American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection 
of  Childhood.  Meeting  of  the  Council,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  April  25,  1947.  Inter-American  Series  33. 
6  pp.    50. 

2869.  Air  Transport  Services:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  Amending  the 
Agreement  of  February  17,  1945— Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Ottawa  April  10  and  12, 
1947;  effective  April  12,  1947.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1619.     3  pp.     50. 

2870.  American-Philippine  Financial  Commission  :  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines— Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  signed  at  Manila  September  13  and  17,  1946; 
effective  September  17,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1612.     3  pp.     50. 

2871.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

418,  July  6, 1947.     52  pp.     150. 

2872.  Report  to  Congress  on  Foreign  Surplus  Disposal, 
July  1947.  Submitted  by  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner,  Department  of  State.  35 
pp.     150. 

2873.  Air  Transport  Services :  Transportation  of  Icelandic 
Passengers  and  Mail ;  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Iceland— Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Reykjavik  January  27  and  April 
11,  1945 ;  entered  into  force  April  11,  1945.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1621.    2  pp.    50. 

2874.  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State,  January 
1,  1945-July  1,  1947.     42  pp.     Free. 

2875.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

419,  July  13,  1947.     56  pp.     150. 

2876.  Diplomatic  List,  July  1947.  183  pp.  Subscription, 
$2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2877.  One  Year  of  the  Philippine  Republic.     Article  by 
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Edward   W.   Mill.     Far   Eastern    Series   23.     12  pp. 
100. 

2878.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

420,  July  20,  1947.    44  pp.     150. 

2879.  Recent  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State, 
August  1947.    4  pp.     Free. 

2880.  Eleventh  Report  to  Congress  on  Operations  of 
UNRRA,  under  the  Act  of  March  28, 1944,  as  of  March 
31,  1947.     39  pp.     150. 

2882.  European  Initiative  Essential  to  Economic  Recov- 
ery. Remarks  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  European 
Series  25.     5  pp.     50. 

2883.  National  Commission  News,  vol.  1,  no.  2,  August  15, 
1947.     10  pp.     Not  available  for  public  purchase. 

2884.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

421,  July  27,  1947.     52  pp.     150. 

2885.  The  United  Nations  for  Peace  and  World  Progress. 
(Chart.)  United  States-United  Nations  Information 
Series  22.     54- 

2888.  Activities  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission.     Report 
by  the  Secretary  General.    Far  Eastern  Series  24.. 
109  pp.     30^. 

2889.  Cartels  and  Combines  in  the  Occupied  Areas :  Amer- 
ican  Policy  Concerning  German  Monopolies  and  Dis-. 
solution  of  Japan's  Feudal  Combines.  Commercial 
Policy  Series  103.     13  pp.    100. 

2890.  Aid  to  Greece:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Greece— Signed  at  Athens  June 
20,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  June  20,  1947 ;  and  notes 
signed  at  Athens  May  26,  June  15  and  18,  1947.' 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1625. 
36  pp.     100. 

2891.  Foreign  Service  List,  July  1,  1947.  v,  169  pp.  250 ; 
subscription,  $1.00  a  year ;  $1.25  foreign. 

2892.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  Supplement,  vol. 
XVII,  no.  4224,  August  3,  1947.  Arming  the  United 
Nations.     37  pp.     250. 

2893.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

422,  August  3,  1947.     32  pp.     150. 

2894.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

423,  August  10,  1947.     32  pp.     150. 

2895.  Diplomatic  List,  August  1947.  182  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2897.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

424,  August  17,  1947.    36  pp.    150. 

2898.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  Index,  vol.  XVI, 
nos.  392-417,  January  5-June  29,  1947.     36  pp.     Free. 

2899.  The  Displaced-Persons  Problem:  A  Collection  of 
Recent  Official  Statements.  European  Series  26.  28 
pp.     150. 

2902.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

425,  August  24,  1947.     60  pp.     150. 

2904.  UNESCO  and  You :  A  Six-Point  Program.  Prepared 
at  the  secretariat  of  the  United  States  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO,  Washington,  D.C.,  September 
1947.     vi,  42  pp.     150. 

2906.  National  Commission  News,  vol.  1,  no.  3,  September 
15,  1947.     10  pp.     Not  available  for  public  purchase. 

2908.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

426,  August  31,  1947.    36  pp.     150. 
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2909.  The  United  Nations  and  the  Problem  of  Greece. 
Near  Eastern  Series  9.    vi,  97  pp.    45tf. 

2912.  The  Development  of  the  Foreign  Reconstruction 
Policy  of  the  United  States,  March- July  1947.  Com- 
mercial Policy  Series  105.     16  pp.     10^. 

2914.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no.  427, 
September  7,  1947.    44  pp.     15tf. 

2920.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

428,  September  14,  1947.     52  pp.     15tf. 

2924.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no. 

429,  September  21,  1947.    64  pp.     15tf. 


THE  CONGRESS 

Inter-American  Military  Cooperation  Act:  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.R.  3836,  a  bill  to 
contribute  to  the  effective  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  pursuant  to  the  objectives  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations,  to  provide  for  military  co- 
operation of  the  American  states  in  the  light  of  their 
international  undertakings,  and  for  other  purposes.  June 
23,  25,  26,  July  2,  1947.    vi,  149  pp. 


Sales  and  Transfer  of  Nondemilitarized  Combat  Materiel 


[Released  to  the  press  September  12] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  authorizations  and 
transfers  of  surplus  nondemilitarized  combat  ma- 
teriel effected  by  the  Department  of  State  in  its 


capacity  as  foreign-surplus  and  lend-lease  disposal 
agent,  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July 
1947,  and  reported  to  the  Munitions  Division 
through  September  5,  1947: 


Country 

Description  of  materiel 

Procurement  cost 

Sales  price 

Date  of 
transfer 

10  tanks,  light  M5,  used  condition,  for  training  purposes 

$270,  570.  00 

$10,  000.  00 

7/11/47 

5  AT-7  and  5  AT- 11  aircraft 

774  515  00 

200  000  00 

7/10/47 
7/28/47 

1,000  GP  TNT  1,000-lb.  bombs  and  related  parts  .    .    . 

214,  840.  00 

21,  490.  00 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  shells,   fuzes,   grenades,  sig- 
nals, bayonets,  carbines,  machine  guns,  submachine 
guns,  howitzers,  grenade  launchers,  mortars,  pistols, 
projectors,  and  rifles. 

133,  871.  01 

12,  248.  52 

7/7/47 

One  OA-10,  4  B-25J,  2  AT-7,  and  2  AT-11  aircraft  . . 

1,  133,  029.  00 

158,  000.  00 

7/29/47 

100  rounds  of  105  mm  shells  and  25  rounds  of  155  mm 
shells. 

1,  010.  75 

1,  010.  75 

June/47 

Miscellaneous  parts  for  tanks,  light  M3A1 

831.  71 

415.  86 

7/8/47 

10  smoke,  50  high-explosive,  and  50  anti-tank  shells, 
75  mm. 

1,  296.  00 

1,  296.  00 

6/19/47 

10,000  cal.  .50  metallic  belt  links  and  720  H.E.  81  mm 
mortar  shells. 

4,  207.  20 

397.  30 

6/10/47 

One  P-47D  aircraft 

100,  346.  00 

6,  500.  00 

7/30/47 

September  28,   1947 
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The  United  Nations  and  Page 

Specialized  Agencies 

Second  Session  of  the  General  Assembly: 
A  Program  for  a  More  Effective  United 
Nations.    By  Chief  of  U.S.  Delegation.    .        618 

Request  for  Inclusion  of  Two  Additional 
Items  in  Agenda  of  2d  Regular  Session. 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General    ....        618 

Korean  Question  To  Be  Referred  to  General 
Assembly.  Exchange  of  Notes  Between 
Acting  Secretary  Lovett  and  Soviet  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs 623 

Power  and  Authority  of  the  United  Nations. 
By  the  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations 626 

The  U.N.:  A  Charter  of  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples.    By  Ernest  A.  Gross 630 

Reiteration  of  American  Faith  in  the  United 

Nations.  By  Assistant  Secretary  Armour  .       634 

U.N.  Documents :  A  Selected  Bibliography .    .        637 

Report  on  Third  Meeting  of  Preparatory 
Commission  for  IRO.  Article  by  George 
L.  Warren 638 

U.S.  Appointments  to  UNESCO  Conference 

at  Mexico  City 639 

Economic  Affairs 

The  Geneva  Charter  for  an  ITO : 

Introduction 603 

I.  General  Commercial  Provisions  ....        605 

Development    of    International    Investment. 

By  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp 640 

International  Monetary  Exchange  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  By  James  H. 
Wright 643 

Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims  With  North 

Borneo 649 

Sales  and  Transfer  of  Nondemilitarized  Com- 
bat Materiel 657 


International  Information  and  page 

Cultural  Affairs 

Program  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation: 
A  Laboratory  of  International  Cooperation. 

Article  by  Olcott  H.  Deming   ....        607 
Agricultural  Cooperation  With  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  Article  by  Ross  Moore .        613 
Voice  of  U.S.A.  Reaches  Far  East  Through 
New  Transmitter  in  Manila : 
Six-Hour  Daily  Program  Schedule  ....        646 
Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Benton  .        646 
Statement    by    the    Philippine     Minister 

Counselor  to  the  United  States  ....        647 
Statement    by     Chinese    Ambassador    to 

U.S 647 

Statement    by    Siamese     Ambassador    to 

U.S 648 

Occupation  Matters 

U.S.-Soviet  Deadlock  on  Report  of  Joint 
Commission  for  Korea.  Report  on  59th 
Meeting 625 

General  Policy 

Additional   $10,000,000    Made   Available   to 

Bank  of  Greece 649 

Yugoslavia  Releases  Detained  Allied  Per- 
sonnel            649 

The  Congress 651,  657 

The  Foreign  Service 

U.S.  and  Burma  Exchange  Ambassadors  .    .        648 
Text   of   Statement    Issued   by    American 

Charge"  d' Affaires  at  Rangoon     ....        648 

Consular  Offices 650 

The  Department 

Appointment  of  Officers 650 

Publications 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 650 

Department  of  State 654 


Olcott  H.  Deming,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  is  Executive 
Secretary  of  that  Committee. 

Ross  Moore,  author  of  the  article  on  agricultural  cooperation  with 
the  American  republics,  is  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation. 

George  L.  Warren,  author  of  the  article  on  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  is  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas,  Department  of  State.  Mr. 
Warren  is  United  States  Representative  on  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion. 
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